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“WEALTH AND POVERTY’' 

Ih JABEZ T SUNDERLAND 


I N the world so rich in matcri »1 resources 
as ours, it is unendurable to think of 
man's lot as one of permanent poverty 
The products of the earth, actual or 
possible are abundant to supptv the need of 
every liufflau being, and banish want and 
physical suffering from the world The fact 
that any human beings are hungry, or cold 
Or destitute of material necessities and 
■Comforts of life, is a reproach to our age 
Long ore this all poverty — all poverty which 
produces aulTerin{'^ouf'ht to have been 
banished from civilized land* 

Fvcrv friend of humanity, therefore, 
should bo deeply in sympathy with all efforts 
looking to a better adjustment of economic 
conditions, i more equitable distribution of 
the products of labour, and the creation of 
conditions such as to insure that to a greater 
extent than vve now see, the wealth of the 
world shall be controlled by those who create 
it, and employed for the benefit of tho o who 
need it. 

And vet, the problems of the right 
distribution of material wealth, and ot the 
abolition of physical poverty, are not the 
only ones, 0 - even the greatest, that are 
before our age Man is not a body merely , 
ho is a soul Soul poverty la as real .as 
bodily poverty, and even more serious m its 
results and soul wealth is even more 
important than any possible wealth consisting 


in material thing* Is not our whole genera 
tion forgetting this to an alarming degree " 

Do not so-called rich meu need to learn, 
more than thev need to learn anything else 
whatever, that true riches are of the mind 
and heart, and not of the purse or bank 
account and that if they ore without these 
internal possessions, they are really bankrupts 
and paupers 9 

And do not bo called poor men need 
above everything else to kuow that realcst 
poverty and realcst wealth are internal, not 
external th3t while efforts to improve 
their material conditions arc legitimate 
and imperative, yet in spite of material 
conditions, in spite of any hardships 
that external poverty can inflict, and in the 
face of all existing injustices of industrial 
and social conditions, they mav, if they will, 
be possessors of ven real and very great 
riches — and riches that nobody C3n take 
awa> from them * 

It is as true now as tt was in the days 
of King Solomdn 'There are those who 
make themselves rich, yet have nothing , 
there are those who make themse/ves poor, yet 
have great riches * 

la red wealth identical with legal 
possessions ** Is it obtained through, and 
only through, law courts cad law papers ** 
Or is there wealth, vast, real, splondid 
and more to be prized than any other 
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wealth known to men, of which the law takes 
no cognisance, and which all the legal 
processes in the world are powerlc&s cither 
to gtic us or to tike away from ns * 

fhe truth is, no are all the while calling 
a thousand things ours which we do not own 
in any legal way Yet they are among our 
truest possessions 

I or example, T say * my friend ” \\ hat 
do I mean by that "my"? Idonothaie 
an\ legal oivaerahip of that friend, and yet 
I know that I have a right m some tme and 
real scnac to call lam mine And my 
possession in lum is very precious 

I say "my wife," "my child " But I do 
not own thc-o m any such wav as I own 
property I am not at liberty to soil them, 
or destroy them Yet in a sen»e f ir more 
deep and real than that of mere legal 
possession they are miue 

I say "my country,' and if I have any 
patriotism in my soul the words thrill me 
3 feel that the country in winch I have 
always hied, and which I ha\c alwais lo\ed, 
is nunc in a sense a cry deep and very s icrcd 
even though I may not hive legal ownership 
of a single rod of its surface 

V * * * 

With reference to this matter of wealth 
other than that of a legal hind, perhaps our 
best teacher-, arc our Poets Their eyes, 
better than most, are able to penctrati 
down below nppoar inceu to realities, and to 
sec that man’s life is more than meat 
and drink 

\\c nil hue, or im\ ha\e if wi will, 
large and rich possessions in the world of 
.Nature around ns and /w-sc-siona there 
capable of unlimited expansion V rites Lucy 
Larcom 

l do not o»n nn Inch of Ian I 
Hut all 1 vee is nunc — 

*lhe orchard and the mowing fell 
The lawns an 1 gardw s line 
\\ rites Charles Mackat of England 
Kich am 1 if when I pa < 

Mui lh< ilai«ics In the crass 
Lverj daisy in m\ * cht 
•seems a Jewel of d hi. lit 
Itieh am 1 if J pm are 
Treasure in the lliwer *i 5 tree 
And Pan heap mui forest hares 
Mas e in the * immer c>es 
If the lark that » ng* aloud 
On the fr new of the clou ! 


Scatters melodics around 
hre»h as rain drops on the ground 
It the tt Icb upon the shore 
Chant me anthems ever more 
And I feci in every mood 
That life is fur and God is good 
I am rich if i possess 
buch a fund of happiness * 

Sings Da\ id V M asson 

I have n stake in every star 

In every beam that ‘ills the day 
AH hearts of men my coJkra are 
My ores arterial tides coney 
The fields the --kies 
lhc sweet replies 

Of thought to thought are ra\ gold-Jnst 
The oaks, the brooks, 

And speaking looks 
Of lorets futh an I friendship a- trust 
Talk not of store, 

Millions or more — 

Of values which the purse may hold — 

1 ut this divine 
1 oun the mine 

Whose grains outwc gh a j Janet b gol 1 
Hero are some hues written In Johii 
V Chadwick, telling us of the wonderful 
wealth tint is waiting to be ours in the \\ orI<i 
of the Beautiful 

This is the Jaw of heanfy 

That if we but serve her well 
AH things arc ours henceforward 
In earth nil 1 heaven and hell 
Ml things of the brrfwn ol l planet 
All of the deep l Inc sky 
Ml Ibat the ear can hvarkc i 
All that cm fill the cjc 
\n 1 if we are rich with tlicir riches 
The wori I msj give or withhol t 
1 or lie who i« ( oil of beaut j 
Her seer t to us has tol 1 
In still nnothor direction is last wealth 
offered it* I mean from the acini ventents 
of the Great East Again let n poet Inin 
R. Dorr, tell the atom 

Heir of all the ages I — 

Heir of ad that they have wrought { 

Ml their store of ompriH high 

All their wealth of i rceiotis thought 
JJeir of all that thn have earned 
By the r pas-eon and their tears 
Ifnr of all that thei have I wrned 
T1 rough tin weary to ling years 
Heir of oil the faith sibhme 

O i whose wing-, iheT soared to beaten 
lltxr of even Iiojk. tl at Time 

To earth s fainting sons I alh given 
Aspirations pure ai d 1 igli 

•slrci gib to do an J to e» l ire 
Heir of all the ages I — 

!/i I l am no longer pr or 
Arc nil these word* oily idle utf rsncp® 
of disordered nnnda^or do they t,p< akin lift 
cf the deepest of nil reahtu* * 
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Say s Ruskm 

‘ V man s hand may ty fall of invisible gold 
and the wave of it or the grasp shall do more 
than another s with a shower of bullion This 
invi lble gold does not necessarily dimmish w the 
spending Political economist will do well some 
■day to take heed of it though thev cannot take 
measure.’ 

1 little careful thought shows us that 
ownership is of two kind*, namely , legal 
ownership, and ownership which wc get by 
knowledge, love and appreciation and that 
the ownership conferred by law papers is the 
lower of the two 

Tbi' does not mean, however, that legal 
possession is to be despi ed or that it is not 
important In its place it is very important 
The experience of the race shows that the 
right of property-pos«e«sion, guarded and 
protected by legal forms, is an essential to 
civilization M here that right is best guarded — 
most equitably guarded in the interest of 
all — eocietv rises to its best and where it 
fails to bo properly guarded, there nnarcbv 
and injustice appear, and civilization goes 
backward 

And yet, essential ns is legal ownership 
to the stability and progress of «ocietv, it is 
possible and easy to let it crowd out of 
sight the other kind of ownership which is 
still more important, namely, that which 
comes from knowledge, sympathy love 
appreciation, enjoyment 

Of these two kinds of ownership, that 
which stand-, uppermost in the public miml, 
is nndoubtcdh the legal Speak of ownership 
to a bundled men, and ninety nine will not 
only suppo e you to mean the legal, but will 
scarcely be able to understand that it i~ 
po s»blc to refer to anv other Vnd yet, the 
kind of ownership which the law is able to 
create is the more limited, the more superficial, 
the les« under control, and far the le«s 
enduring of the two 

There ire only a few things which wc 
can legally own Of the things that enter as 
c *tntials into the live* of tis all, how few 
do we buv or sell' Can we have legal title 
to tlic «nn«hine, which gives life to the world * 
< an we own the air, without which wc could 
not en*t ° \las' that bv our cruel industrial 
regulations we, can deprive human beings of 
>un«lune, and compel them to live and labour 


under shocking conditions of darkness and 
foul air robbed of their birthright * Can wc 
buy or sell the clouds, or the rams that water 
the earth, or the great oceans, which ace the 
primary reservoirs from which all clouds, 
snows and rains come 9 Can we buy or «cll 
the seasons that come and go in their time 9 
Can we own the dav or the night 0 Can we 
own the moon and stars that give the night 
its beauty, the splendour of sunsets, the 
freshness of dewy mornings, the songs of 
birds, the endless variety and charm of 
nature 7 

Can we own human society, or the great 
world of human thought, without which our 
lives would be a barreD desert 0 Can we 
buv or sell love ° Can we, with any mere 
legal ownership, own poetry, or art, or music, 
or religion y V e may own a book of noble 
poem®, or a grand piano or a fine picturo , 
but if that be all, have we any part or lot 
in the world s splendid wealth of poetry* or 
music or art 1 Mere money and law papers 
give no ownership of this wealth To inherit 
this kingdom we must be boru again, not 
of gold or silver or warranty deeds, but of 
the spirit, which is love, knowledge, de*irc, 
appreciation — a «oul alive to beauty, to mu«ic, 
to art, to poetry, to religion 

In another way legal owner hip contrasts 
unfavourable with the owner hip that is of the 
mind and character Since it is external, it 
i« liable at almost any time to be lo-t I 
urn have po «c= a ion of immense properties 
todav blit tomorrow may bring unexpected 
rever es of fortune and sweep even thing 
out of rav bands \,ot so with the deeper 
ownership A\ hat has been made mine b\ 
knowledge, bv love, and bv appreciation, 13 
mine for ever, no changes of fortune can 
rob me of it It has become a part of my«elf 

Still another thing, too, should be said 
of legal ownership » c need to be constantly 
on our guard respecting it, or <l*e it will 
narrow u-, contract our hvc->, ard make ns 
selfish It need not do this, but to multitudes 
it doe®, and hence to them becomes n curse 
The way it does it it this before wc came 
to 1 ive projertv which we called our own 
in the restricted legal sen« , Our eyes were 
oj en to the larger heritage which we Lave 
in all tilings Our mind-, were net distracted 
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so but that we enjoy ed all nature, all beautiful 
things, whatever was lovely — no matter who 
owned it. But a<* «oon as we got a piece of 
property that was ours m a special, legal way, 
our eye* Merc turned to that, our n diction 
was centred on that, the larger world 
vanished away, and this littk farm or lot, or 
whatever it was, became virtually our world 

Savs the author of the charming little 
booh, A Tour Round JTy Garden , written 
by one of our eminent architects 

Property is a contract bj which you renounce 
every thine that is not contained within four 
walls or definite boundaries When I had nothing 
of my own, I had forests and meadows and (he 
sea, and the sky with all its st irs bince I 
purchased this old hou e and garden I have no 
longer anything but this house anil this 
garden Vre you poor , The sea is yours 
with its solemn noises the grand voices of Us 
winds the aspects of its imposing rage and its 
still more imposing calm. It is jours it is 
likewwe others At some future period when by 
dint of labour mental eseruon perhaps l us:ne*« 
you shall have become more or less neb jou 
will bare a little marble basin constructed tn jour 
garden or at leist you will be eager to buy 
and keep in your house a vase containin r a couple 
of goldfishes, lint what now of tbe sea * Will 
it not bo gone t Will lit ,uot have contracted 
to this marble basin or this glass va»c 

Lmerson bought a little farm m t oncord 
winch did not narrow Ins life, but gn atly 
cn! irged it. Tilts was because ho saw his 
ncrcs >u their larger, thur universal ro) itions, 
nnd because with them he obtained so much 
that had more than money \ nine V nimg 
of Ins purchase, he said 

When I bought my farm I did not know what 
n bargain I bad in the blue-birrf« boi otinks on t 
thrushes, winch were not charged in tl e bill 
As httl d 1 1 gucns what sublime mornings nnd 
.asucwta J xfi J.ijnjr jr tn W .wscahes 
and what fields an! lanes for a tramp. Nether 
did I fully consider whet indescnbof le luxury ts 
our Indian I iver which runs parallel with the 
village meet and 10 which evert hoo«e tn that 
Jong street baa a back door through tlic garden to 
the river bank ''till lis« did I know what good 
nnt true neighbours 1 was buying nun of thought 
and virtue 1 dil j ot know what groups of 
interesting school boys and fair school girls were 
to greet me in the fnghn *v and take hold of 
tn e* heart at the school exh bit ions 

J)o nil men -who but farms get as much 
for their mono, so many appurtenances * not 
tlown in the bill," ns r mcnon did * Jf not, 
win not " 

I went into a great ttiuscmn An ignorant 
rich min, who understood nothing of its 


wealth, except what he was told, held the 
title-deed A scientist of extraordinat-j 
attainment, who had large knowledge con- 
cerning et cry flung in if, nnd whose lowm* 
labour of a lifetime had made it what it wi« 
had it in charge To which of the tw 0 
belonged the museum, in the true sense of 
the word “ 

I saw a splendid picture, painted by a 
great master A millionaire who understood 
nothing about art, and eared nothing except 
to buv with his gold what would make the- 
world talk about him, purchased the picture 
and put it in his private gallery, but oever 
went near it except to show it to some rich 
friend as ignorant ns himself But tin* 
gallery was in charge of an artist who appro, 
ciated and lo\ cd the picture, and to whom 
it was a perpetual delight and inspiration 
U hich of the two in the deeper scn=c owned 
the picture * 

I siw a beautiful garden The woman 
who paid taxes on it and called it her«, had 
no love for it, nnd only thought of it ns 
something 1 1 display But the gardener who 
created and cared for it, 1 new nnd loved nnd 
found jov in every flower that opened withm 
its borders B Inch was the real po«*>e‘<»or 0 

JJow is it tb it wo make books and writers 
our own 9 B\ purchasing volumes and 
plating them on our shelves 1 Or by studying 
the authors, and filling our minds with wliat 
they have written" Mho realty possesses 
Shakespeare s works, — he who owns the 
rarest and most co«th editions " Or he who 
has the great dramas in his mind nnd soul " 

II iw is it that wi make the flowers, nnd 
plants and bird’s, — the Horn and fauna of a 
region — our own? By buying up ml 
estate " Or by long-continued and taring 
stndi * 

Henry Thorcau had no legal ownership 
of B aldon woods or \\ aldcn pond But lie 
knew nnd lovid even tree and shrub and 
flower nnd bird of the out, and every stone 
on the b< ach and rvcia dunging light and 
shadow on tht mirrored surface of tlic otlur 
Did that knowledge and that love give bun 
no proprietorship * The world will alwnvs 
thmk of both pond and woods as n hmidr<*d 
tunes more 7horeau’« than tlic men's who 
bad legal title Jo tlirm And will it not In 
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right * \Va= there ** richer min in New 
Engl ind thin Thorean I * * * * * * * 9 

Any of us who have visited England ind 
hive mide i tour of the famous Like Region 
of Cumberland ind Westmoreland, hive 
found there ire singularly picturesque stretch 
of valleys nnd lakes, hills and mountains, 
popularlj colled “ Wordsworth’s Oountrj ” 
\\ hi is it 60 called * Becau-e Wordsworth 
held title deeds to it * On the contrary, its 
title-deeds were held bv men who«e names we 
hive never heard mentioned, and Wordsworth 
h»ld legal claim onlv to a mode«t hillside 
home But everywhere the great poet had 
stamped himself upon the region, bi the 
fidelity with which he had «tuditd it, under 
all skies, in all seasons, — c\erv rugged peak, 
TMiw&Vvm Vw«, cvcij aecrefc moot* of 
ever) vallev, everv variety of flower and 
shrub, ever} etfect of sun atid shadow on 
lake and mountain side, all the highways and 
bv wavs and secret mountain paths, nil the 
homes in the \ lllages ind cottages in the fir 
oil lonely wilds, everv dweller in all the region 
from oldest grand-ire to prattling child, all 
the history and folklore and old talcs of the 
region— and had woven them all as warp or 
woof into the cloth of gold of his poetn 
V h\ then should not this region be called 
Wordsworth’s Countrv " Who owned it if 
not he ** \ml who had a better right to 
bequeath it to postcritv connected with his 
name 9 Of all the great landed proprietors 
of England, who was so rich a* he ** 

I have spoken of the fcwne«s of the re illy 
most valuable things of human life that can 
he bought with money, and of the great 
number of the things which give life ita sweet 
ness and its worth that nre free and that 
oiler themselves alike to rich and poor 

I have never *-eui this more stnkinglv 
illustrated than in a curious and verv reniark- 
nble piper which has recently fallen into iny 
hand-. The paper has had some circulation 

und^r the title of “A Madman's Last Will,” 

it havirg been <*uppo«ed, whether correctly or 

not, to be the production of a man named 

Charles Ixum«btiry , at one time an able lawyer, 

in Chicago who died insane and destitute in 

the year 1*100 It* beauts and grace, the 

distirution of its sentiment nnd the vinlitv 


of its style, make it eminently worthv of 
attention, entirely aside from the lesson which 
it teaches with such unsurpa— cd chum and 
power as to the real nature of riches 


The Win 

I Gbarle's I ounsbury b*u»g of sound and 
deposing mind and memory do hereby make and 
publish this my K t will ard testament in order, 
as ju*t!y as msy b" to distribute my interests in 
the world among succeeding men 

Of tbit pirt of my interests which is known 
in liw and recognized in the sheep bound volumes 
as roy property being inconsiderable and of no 
account I make no disposal but the-e things 
excipted ad el e in the world I now proceed to 
derive md bequeath 

Hem I M v c to good father* ind mother in 
trust for their children alt good little words of 
praise and encouragement ind all quaint pet names 
and endearments and I charge said parents to 
use ibw* y#»V» Guv the nwAs of. 

their children shill require. 

Item I leave to children inclusively but only 
for the term of their childhood all and every the 
flowers of the fields and the blossoms of the woods 
with the right to play among them freely accord 
mg to the customs ol children warning Ihem at 
the same tune against the thistles and the thorn* 
\nd I devise to children the hints of the brooks 
and the golden sands beneath the waters thereof 
and the odours of the willows that dip therein and 
the white clouds that flout high over the giant 
trees And I have to the children the long long 
days to be merry in a thousand ways and the 
nights md the moon and the train of the Milky 
\\ ay to wonder at but subject nevertheless to the 
hereinafter given to lot era 

*7/c//i -I devi e to boys jointly all the n eless 
idle fields and commons where bill may be pliycd, 
all plea'ant wate-s where one may swim all enow 
clad hills where one mav coast, and all streams 
and ponds where one may fi9h or where when 
grim winter comes one may skate.— to hive and to 
hold the Fame for the period of their boyhood 
and all meadow* with the clover bio °oms and 
the butterflies thereof the woods with their appur 
tenancc* the squirrels end birds ind the echoes 
and strange noi«e* and all distant placrg which 
miy te visited together with the adventures there 
found 

“tnd I give to paid boys each his own place at 
at the fireside at night with atl pictures that mav 
be seen in the turning wood to enjoy without 
let or hindrance and without any incumbrance or 
core 

IleM — To lovers I devi*c their imaginary world, 
with whalcvcr thev may need as the stars of the 
*t\ thi red ro es by ail the walls the bloom of 
the bawthorne the sweet strains of rnu«ic, and 
aught fisc that may be desired to figure to each 
other tbc lastingness and beauty of their love 

“Hem— To young nun jointly I devise and 
bequeath all boisterous inspiring f ports of rivalry 
aod 1 give to them the di-dam Of weakness and 
undaunted confidence in Ibfir own strength 
Though they are rude I leave to them the pover 
to make lasting friendship* ard of ]ios»ebsing 
companions and to them exclusively I give all 
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mprrj «org< nnl Irate <loru»« to nine with Jmi v 
rotcw * 

i f>> Ini to th Me irho an no ] in^er rlill lr fn 
or yiutl* (r loun* I leave mcmorj arrt j 
l«-fl«<ntlt to th<*u the volume* of the jtoem* c ( 
1 urn* nr 1 Hnltcop ire ant ot other jto tn if thi. ro 
w oifir* to the i ml Unit they may livo the rjjj 
«n>« over again trcily ami fully without lithe or 
diminution 

Item — To our Jowl one* i with anony era* tut 
1 Ik (ueatli th" hnj pin s* of ol 1 nge the love a n( { 
gHMttilc of their chit Iren until tlejr fill ailnp 


flic other day I was reading an ncconnt 
of one who was declared to he "the h ippro^t 
man ttt London ” \\ ho was he' 0 A millionaire * 
No A member of the aristocracy ? \ 0 
A ma'n who had cum nnd luxury anj 
leisure * No He was a labouring ma^ 
with xcry moderate wiges, who lived in a 
small 11 it of two rooms, with his in\ did wifi., 
who for twenty six years had been contmed t 0 
her room and her bed, nnd for whom during 
nil tins time, lie had Hired, doing with big 
ov n bands nil the work of the precious little 
home — precious because she was the centre 
and light nnd joy of it 

in the morning he arose early, cooked the 
breakfast for the two, washed the dishes, 
tidied the room®, rendered to his wife with 
tender solicitude such service as she needed, 

f daced her midday meal on a stand bcaidt* 
icr bed, and with a loving 1 i*a went away 
to his day's toil \\ hen his work was over 
at night, with glad steps he hastened back t<> 
her whose smile was his heaven, eager tc> 
render still further service, and doubly rc 
warded when he could add any smallest drop 
to the cup of her comfort or her happiness 
lor twentv six years this had g>nc on, 
the husband never complaining and nevei^ 
wearying — all Ins privation nnd =clf sacufici. 
(what others would call privation and c elf 
sacrifice) a delight to 1 un because prompted 
by love 

And the wife, bed ridden though ®hc was, 
was well nigh ns happy ns the husband 

Mint was the explanation 0 Both were 
hippy because both were rich with the most; 
precious wealth that this world 1 nows 
my flung ibout, the wealth of pure and 
unselfish aftection If any millionaire in 
I on don found h df the joy in life that 
they found, it was because ho poss< ssed other 


} uids of wealth than his money, and belter 
than moticv can buy 

Let us impure exactly, wlnt is wealth ' 
Jckus hints the true answer when Ife fays 
u \\ hat shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose himself 9 * ‘Muhammad 
also hints tho eternal reply when he eays 
"A man's true we ilth is the good he has done 
in this world When he dies, mortals rill 
inquire, wh it property has he left behind 
him ° But angels will ask him, what good 
deeds hast thou «ent before thee * ’ 

Red wealth is whatsoever deepen®, cn 
larges, cinches or ennobles human life And 
it is nothing else 

The seeing eyo is wenfth The ear attun 
cd to music is wealth Tlie alert mind is 
wealth Knowledge is wealth Health and 
strength arc wealth Hope is wcidtb 
Courage is wealth Good deeds arc wealth 
Honour and integrity nnd spot!e«s character 
arc great wealth A will in harmony with 
the Divine will is precious wealth Love is 
wealth beyond nil word® And the absence 
of tlu sc is poverty, no matter how much of 
what men superficially call wealth one may 
possess 

How ncli is the man who enjoys and 
appreciates good music r 

How rich is the roan who loves good 
literature, and through tho printed page 
enjoys daily compamon'lnp with the great 
souls of the present and the past ’ 

A scholar with bis knowledge, how rich 
is he ' 

A lover of nature who finds joy in stiu 
and storm, and companionship in mountains 
nnd stars, how glorious is his wealth 1 

Ivot les® rich is the husband who possesses 
the love of n true wife or the wife who owns 
the iflection of n true husband 

A mother presses a bWcet babe to her 
breast, and hi« c es its checks again nnd again 
in her ccstacy of affection How rich she iff ' 

A father looks with pride on his fine 
growing boys How rich he is 1 

A young roan sets out upon life, to carve 
out for himself a career He is without a 
dollar but lie has health, courage, n good 
education, and an ambition to naho his life 
noble and useful Hon rich is he J 
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The bu me— man who through ail temp 
tations nod pre- tires Im kept his lntegrits , 
how rich ia he ' 

rhe public mm who has nos or stooped 
from high honour, how pn*cle s is his wealth 
of manhood * But the public man who has 
sold ht 3 manhood for gild how miserably' 
he ha* mipoxcri«h"d hun elf 1 

V millionaire rolls bx m his co-tlx auto- 
mobile without jox, without hop<*, without 
f nth, without exes to see, tired to death from 
chasing about over the earth trying to Imd 
some place m which hi- selfish soul can be 
happy , and, as the result of it all, «crion It 
questioning whether life is w„r(h liting How 
miserably poor he is • 

V. day labourer goes bi on toot, on his way 
home from his daily toil He has a strong 
arm, a brave heart, a dear head, a free mind 
a wife and children whom he loves a future 
before hun to winch he looks forward with 
hope now rich he is 1 

We are apt to think we arc doing most 
to supply men's wants and to make them rich 
when wo furnish them with money or material 
po-scssions This is often the greatest of 
mistakes Even the poor tramp that asks 
for bread or old clothes at our door needs 
food and clothing for his mind even more 
than for his bods 

“I cave a Ikvsu fro n my I rtl- nore 
Of will-earned gold He spent the chilling ore 
An 1 came •"am and yet »{Min sti I cold 
tnl hunj;r\ as b tori- 

I pave a thought an i through that thought 

ot mine 

He fiinl himself a man fnpreme divine 
Itolil clothed and crowned with blessings 

man lotd 

\i> 1 now he begs no more 

One of the mo t pitiful things about the 
lt\ r« ©f mo=t of us, is the fact that whether 
"o are rich or poor we are to such a degree 
aha es to external conditions— to our wealth 
if we hale material wealth, or to our poverty 
if in material things we are poor \\ hat can 
Ireak or mitigate tin* «!axcrv “ 

Nothing so sarcli as the po«-e»*ton of 
riches of the mm f and h earl 

Ho* internal nches make one superior 
alike to external wealth and to external 
PO'crtv is well #hown br au incident in the 
of the di«tingui«hed American poet 


James Ru-sel! Lowell On the occasion of 
Ins first vi it to the home of the woman who 
afterward became his w fe, Lowell wrote to 
his friend, Charless Hurt Norton, saying, 

I Wcot down last week to Portland to make 
tli- acquaintance of her fam lv and 1 liked them 
especially the niDther who u a person of great 
character They live in a little b t of a hott a 
in a 1 ttle bit of a street behind the great hou e 
(the b,,,est in town) in which tb*“y were broight 
up and not one ot ilurn seemed common J ifaat 
thev were not welcoming me to a palace There 
were no apologies for want ot room no Dogberry 
hints nt losses nor anythin, of the kind bu all 
was 'imp e hdvl ke and hearty V family of 
kid* who expected to b rich and have Ua t to 
support th madees nre not likely lo have any 
nonsense in them I find Alt's Dunlop a cdue Men 
very -o-nplctc in hiring hut the two treat 
teachers wealth and poverty one has taught her 
not to tilur money the other to be independent 
of it 

Tho c who arc poor m soul chafe it 
external poxertx But mike men and women 
nd* enough in soul and tho smile as sxvcctlx 
in the mid- 1 of poser tv as when surrounded 
by the greate t wealth 

M c often hoar men inquire concerning 
another, TIow much 13 ho worth * meaning, 
how much money has he “* As if the wo’th 
of man could be measured in dollar s, 
or rupee or pound * sterling 

The stori is told of John Bright that on a 
certain occasion lie wa- at a social gathering 
where ni" pre-ent n rich man who was xery 
proud and haughty on account of his xxcilth 
The rich man, thinking that Bright did not 
show him ns much deference ns was hi« due, 
approached the great (luaker 'talesman, and 
inn lordlx tone, said to him ‘Don't sou 
know, sir, tli it I im worth a million 
pounds ** Bright replied sen eoolli 
**10', 'ir, J know you ire and I know that 
that is all you are worth " 

\ s! rewd old man oooc said to Ins 
daughter, “Be «-urc ms dear, that votr ms cr 
marrs a poor man B it remember that the 
poorc-t man in the world is one that Im 
monev and nothing el«c' Thi* remtud-» us 
of the Greek Tiremistocle*, who being asked 
whrther he would rather his daughter should 
mam a poor good man or a rich bad man, 
answered, that bo would much rather have 
ht« daughter mam a man without monev 
than mores without a man 

The man who real I v owns him-elf owns 
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the world You cm pat him in no place Ia 
•which he is not rich On the other hand, he 
who own* the world *tnd is not rich in him- 
self, is wretchedly poor, wherever he goes or 
btays 

There are no poorer man living than eotnc 
whose worldly possessions are immensely 
great The long years and years of e£fo r t 
nod strain to get rich, mean nlmo 8 t 
necessarily the dwarfing of the soul's high er 
powers and possibilities, the gradual degra- 
ding of the soul to the money level, the loss 
of the power to enjoy the finer and nobler 
things of life 

JOn mi of jus .aak jtbfi Question Juvw 
may obtain the largest possible possessions * 
The answer depends upon what hind t,f 
possessions we seek We can get the rno^t 
of legal possession*, undoubtedly, by living 
definitely for these , by turning all oqp 
faculties and powers into money making 
machines , by setting up Mammon as oq r 
god, and serving him day and night 

But, if we rccogDwe other possession* is 
more valuable than the legal, the way t 0 
ennch ourselves with the largest amount 
of these is to cultivate our minds and stoi c 
them with knowledge, so that all nature shall 
be to us an open book to become acquaint, 
ed with the great past and its noble lift. 
«0 ns to feel that this i* all our-. , to mingl e 
heartily and symp ithetieallj in society 
around us, so a 3 to learn to recognize on r 
fellow men as our brothers, and their mtcrcst 9 
as onr own , to open our hearts unselfishly 
to love, to appreciation, to the willing and 
glad service of every good cause that appeals 
to us , and, above all, to open our souls tn 
the comfort and joy aud strength of religion 
and of God 

1 hns, whether our purses arc full o t 
empty, whether onr bank accounts ar c 
large or small, whether the deeds and 
mortgages in our strong boxes arc many op 
few or none, we shall have riches that wilj 
enlvrge and ennoble onr lives, which will 
gladden all our day?, which will bless all with 
whoin we have to do, which cannot be tsikeh 


from us by thief or cheating fellow-man or 
busmens director, or even by death itself, 
but which we *ba!l carry with us to be our 
permanent and eternal wealth m whatever 
future the good God may have for us beyond 
this world 

The lives of us all would be simply 
inexpressibly rich if we would appropriate 
even half the wealth God offers us ’ Writes 
quaint aud devout George Herbert 

l or us the winds do blow, 

The earth doth reet heaven more, a ad waters Pair 

O mighty lore 1 man u one world and hath 

Anolher to befriend biro 

What we need 13 the open vision, the 
qqpreciatn e mind, the thankful heart 

Without these there is no joy for us in 
this world , and, what is even more *enou«, 
thc*-e cannot be in auv other to which God 
can ever take us 

The uiappreciattvc mind complains of 
the sun, that there are spots on its surface, 
instead of seeing with joy hts glowing face of 
kindly fire that filte the whole world with 
light and life The unapprectativ e mind 
complains of the rose that it is not a lily, 
and of the lily that it is not a rose , of the 
spring that it is not the summer and of the 
summer that it is not cool and fresh like the 
autumn and of the starlit night that it is 
not bright like the noon W itli au 

impoverished mind and heart, tlio legal 
ownership of the whole earth would still 
leave us poor With mind and hear t 
endowed with knowledge, love and thankful 
ness, the loss of all worldly possessions would 
still leave ns rich 

In p daces are hearts that ask 
In discontent and pride 
IVh} life i a such a d retry last 
\nd alt pood thin^n denied! 

And hearts in poorest huts admire 
Uow love ba« in their aid 
Loro that not ever s'eras to tire 
Such rich provision made' 

Thus it is that the mind builds and the 
mind destroys, the mind makes rich and the 
mind make-, poor , we create our own 
heavens and hells, in this and ull othir 
possible worlds 
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O RLOV laughed but it was a forced laugh *ind 
his face and eyes suddenly clouded I knew 
that the word* of Maruchi «ent Orion’s 
memory ru hing back to what he hid left behin 1 
at the monastery at Opi He had b«n holding 
lum«df together all this tin by his iron will and 
extraordinary self restraint, but be winced under 
Munich i « jocular remark as under a blow In i 
moment the spasm of prin pa *ed and Orion 
wa* hun -elf again gai circle- brimming over 
with rollicking humour 

And «o the time drew near for u> to leave 
tho City of the Kmg J Maruchi held long 
eirn°~t consultations with Atnelacb and his 
prmcipil supporter®, the men who had been 
entrusted with power over others and who were 
diligent in discharging their duties Maruchi 
gave the n derailed in«tuctions as to how the 
good work that had b gun should be continued 
and how they 'hould go on with unflagging 
zeal Torget,’ he said, ‘that jou are descended 
from kings and each one of you is entitled to a 
kingdom No man wa originally n king by 
birth A kingship wis won like the other prizes 
of life and there is no great gift that can 
descend from father to son as a matter of 
right Men tired of king® because while the 
outer «hcll of king«hip remained all the real 
qualities of kingliness rad disappeared It is a 
fdhey to think that greatness can be hereditary 
A ctowd n throne, and all the other parapher- 
nalia of a Ling may be maintained from gene- 
ration to generation but the regalia alone does 
not make n king It is the man in him, the 
enpicitj to undertake the cures of a kingdom, 
’copies® vigilance, unfading ministration to the 
contentment and, pro-penty of the people that 
mike the king Anyhow the decision of the 
’pie to have no more kings is irrevocable 
e onh birthright of man is hi« manhood and 
of this he must prove worthy. Win your own 
place and prove yourselves to be men ’ 

To Vanita Maruchi spoke at length We 
hal all seen that «he was a remarkable woman 
with great strength of diameter and force of 
intellect. The pndt of royally slid por-t'ted 
in her and she refused to jiell to the depressing 
nnd cm renting influences around her Maruchi 
tol 1 her, 'Vanita, there is no need to a«k whether 
Ton are of the blood of kings and queen® We 
have founl vou a queen among women It was 
Tour appeal to us that ilea lei us to do what 
* * l 'e we ecu! 1 to help your people to recove- not 
thesr kingdoms, for that is a little thing, but 


their -elf re-pcct which is far more precious 
Kings and queens will not be «een again 
beiau-“ rovalty ha-, been extinguished Bit we 
=till hive leaders of men and women and they 
an. our rightful kinga and queen® You are 
among them You will be not only your 
hi band’s helpmate but you will keep the men 
and women from backsliding You are now 
working in the cit\ Go outside and encourage 
the men as well Be an inspiring example to 
all Wt found you in a mood of de-pair We 
leave you full of hope Be the guiding stir of 
\our people and show them the way to a new 
life It i® more thin a royal prerogative ’ 

Afterward- ManHu called the young mtn 
of the oitv together and bade them a cordial 
farewell exhorting them to follow faithfully the 
guidance of VmeLich and Vanita and wi®’ung 
them all success and prosperity Tho parting 
from Amelach, Vanita and Pavro was not 
without a pang and the eyes of Vanita filled 
with tears ns we mounted into our machine 

Ami vn 

xxvii 

As we flew away from the City of the Kings 
Maruchi o-ked me *W ell what do vou think of 
the part we played in the city of royalty’ ’ 

‘It was great,’ I replied, ‘hut if it had not 
be< n for you we would have left the city as wc 
found it It woul 1 have never occurred to us to 
make an attempt to goad them into activity or 
to lift them®elves out of the Slough of Di«pond 
into which they had fallen We would have in 
all probability left in di®gu»t on seeing tho 
wretched condition of the inhabitants ’’ 

Maruchi ®hook his head ‘It would be wrong 
of me to take any credit for anything we have 
done I would have done precisely what you 
would have done if it had not been for thf 
passion in Valuta’s nppcol It was she who 
fared my imagination and Kt me thmkmg but 
I could have done nothing without the loyal help 
of you nlL In the majority of case* no man 
falls 'o low as to be beyon 1 "redemption Tho 
men and women were drugged and doped br the 
memory of the past and they permuted them- 
selves to ®ink deeper and deeper with the pacing 
•of year® So long as the hvpno«is remained 
there was no hope for them Ordinary measure* 
to rou-e them would have failed and I am gli 1 
Orion talked to them a® he diL He kail the 
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lash on them with ft will and then Nabor gave 
them the fright of their lives Tear is a good 
antidote for a drugged memory ! 

Ganunct was in the pilot’s seat and Nnbor 
was sitting bv us He was pleased and laughed 
Orion said, You wound me up and I merely went 
off as arranged ’ 

Maruchi s eyes lighted up with pleasure ‘Wo 
have made a good job of it anyhow Wo are 
not hero to poke our noses into things that do 
not concern us, but we were right in not turning 
away from what wo had to do here We are 
not likely to paj another visit to the City of the 
Kings hut I am sure it will become n flourishing 
pi ice in a few years We knocked all the 
nonsense about kings and kingdoms out of the 
heads of these remnants of royalty and they are 
now on the way to make good citizens 1 

Down below the landscape was becoming very 
attractive We were passing over rich pistuml 
lands with large herds of cattle at graze In 
nun) places the land was dotted ovir with low 
hills cohered with thick verdure One of the 
features that wo had noticed in our flights from 
place to place was the rarity of large flat spices 
We had soon nothing like the immense prairies 
of America, the extensive flat plains of In ha, or 
anything that resembled the dreary dc«ert of 
Sahara Instead, the land was everywhere un 
dulating like the sea and plen«nnt to look upon 
There were level spaces between lines of mounds, 
and there were rises and dips nil over the land 
wnpe Tho great weilth of flowers that we had 
«een in other parts of the pi met was not visiblo 
here but nature >va« bountiful in grass lands 
and noble trees, not growing thickly hut scattered 
here and here with fine effect Overhead there 
were passing clouds which thickened as the 
breeze stiffened and then great hanks of clouds 
came tip from the north driven before a wind 
which came in gusts nnfl soon it was blowing a 
gale tossing our ship about an 1 shrieking and \vm«t 
ling about our cars, Flashes of forked lightning 
appeared ui the clou Is followed by deafening 
pv’oV vr Minimi'!" J 51 ee ,mir witne uW.r Jd*r >c 
white curtain pattering On the top nnd beating 
against tho si lc* of tlio machine and a Hiding 
\i*ilnht) all routtl The ship was staying and 
rocking, tin l sudden jerks re pea to Ilf threw" us out 
of our seat 4 Maruchi signalled to Nnbor to 
descend ns wo did not want the ship to bo 
buffett’d about and to be driven out of it 3 course. 
The sir was surcharg*. I with electricity and there 
was danger to the ship md ourselves m {hinder- 
ing an 1 flOun lering blindly through the storm 

We wrro not flying at n great altitude ftnd 
Jssibor lial been cautiously de-con hog for «omo 
tune < 'oOn we descried the blurred outlines of a 
line of low hills nnl to arm I passing over 
theifi Nnbor suer veil in n line parallel to 
the line of hills and wo ci\m« down 
lower and lower until wc touched ground 
> to an Overhanging clifl which stood behind 


us like a lofty screen We were not clear of 
nun but the force of the wind was broken by 
the rock The ram continued for an hour a^j 
then ceased, the clouds dispersed and the- s^ n 
came out The wind also dropped and we Looked 
about us to form some idea of the character of t), e 
country Of course the land was unknown to 1,3 
everywhere and so far as the knowledge of tl lc 
localities was concerned one place was much tl> e 
same as another to us But wo had not loft tho City 
of tho Kings On a mere roving expe fition IVe had ^ 
definite objective and though we knew we woujj 
have to make n search it would nether be Jon„ 
nor fruitless We were not looking out for a new 
country or a new city, bat only a single indivi- 
dual, Ashnn the Hi ter whom we were curious 
and anxious to meek We did not know exactly 
where lie lived, but it would not be difficult fo 
find him out though ho lived awav from. th & 
haunts of men and in absolute retirement. W&, 
had definite premonition that our intended vi U 
to Ashan was of the nature of a pilgrimage nn«j 
we would find a tea'her the like of whom is hut 
rarely «een whether on our planet or nny other 

Wo took out our map® and began scanning 
them We knen we wore dmen out of our 
cour-e by the rain storm but how fur and ii\ 
what direction wo coull not judge Next wo 
looked at the line of the hills and were at once 
struck by the unu«ual chanctorof the hills They 
were bleak and barren and blirh without any 
vegetation on them Evi lenth the rainfall m 
this region was very heavy for long lines of 
shallow ravines had been worn down along tho 
face of the rocks which stood grim ami frowning 
an 1 forbidding in the near distance At the 
base of the huls and opening out of the rocks 
there were immense and yawning cavis in which 
the sunlight never entered Anil from thc«c 
caves the rocky ground gradunlli sloped to n great 
marshland full of hogs and swamps 1 here 
were stretches of ooze and slime, gh tming, 
black nnd fearful in the thin slants of sunlight 
that pecrel through the thick mangroves Ihe 
.m-.ras .foil 1 .and .xaekitjg .with .tli* .musnui .that 
rose ns an exhalation from the swamps And 
there was a fcti 1 o lour of another kind, 
indicating the prennee of some large carnivorous 
amnnls somewhere in the neighbourhood Wo 
thought of the accounts we bal real of 
monstrous hearts nn 1 huge saurian* that evi to 1 
on tho earth many thou-an !* of year* ago 
when the crust of our pi met had not quite 
hardened an 1 beasts and lizards of a gigantic 
size floundered about in the “lush ami mire 
nnd "oft bog While we were still looking 
about u\ half minded to hurry away from this 
evil and smi -ter looking place we sin something 
stirring about the mouth of One of the cates 
and presently there einorpcl into tho *-011115111 
a mon«ter far more terrible than the fabled 
dragon and tho eight of nhich left u* gasping 
for breath Tho heal wa9 round and of an 
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immense sue, flattened at the Side with two 
eyes like *aucers balging out of the head Tbe 
head was followed by a thick hairy neck 
sevenfl yards in length and fised to a body 
nearly naif as large as a ship The «pmc was 
curved like ar arch high in the middle and 
sloping down towards both ends The whole 
body was covered with scales that looked like 
plated armour and the tail was also scah but 
■not of great length The monster stood on 
short, thick lego and was evidently amphibious. 
It came out blinking its eves and ambled 
forward a short distance Tbe head swayed 
tbie way and that, and then 'he bet«t emitted a 
roar which was so terrifying that we actually 
jumped -to our feet panic-Hnchen \\ e had 
never heard anything like it m our live* It 
was like a prolonged bla t on a deep mouthed 
«team sirer with n sudden shuddering quavering 
flourish at the end that gave us the creep* It 
■was a call for the moment it had cea*ed a 
number of similar creatures came tumbling out 
■of ether caves filling the air with a hideou* dm 
and blood-curdling shriek* They gambolled 
about with elephanttne gracefulness and con i 
deruig tbeir bulk were extraordinarily agile 
■on their feet They were trooping towards the 
morass when one of them saw our machine and 
1 ulled up *hort It snorted and grunte 1 and 
moved lei urely in our direction That was the 
signal for us to make a move as we had no 
dp ire to make a closer acquaintance with the 
monster? Vabor blew the shrillest blasts on 
his syrens and tbe next minute we were 
speeding away from that dreadful place 

As we re umed our aerial journey Maruchi 
sat l, ‘It is clear to my mind that tbe people 
living on thi* planet are not great travellers 
or explorer R e hav* vi ited a number of 
cities in different countries but no one has ever 
toll us of the evi*tence of such monsters ns 
we have )u t *een There may be others of 
other kind* and there may be regions which 
have never been visited by human being 
We are not travellers in the sen*e that it is 
our object to penetrate into uninhabited regions 
an 1 di cover creature? belonging to another 
ngv, that mav have jet survived Re are not 
prtncipUlj mttrested in the fauna of Mar* 
We were driven out of our cour e by the storm 
an 1 we came aero*? ihe.-c frightful leviathans 
l> accilent Let u* now «eck the remarkable 
personage who h the object of our pre ent 
que t ’ 

It was n difficult que«t for all that 'larga 
1"(\ toll us was the Ma«tcr lived near Raba. 
Bv way of direction nothing could be more 
va^ue < -o far a* we could judge there was no 
large city in the neighbourhood nor any 
township of any importance There might be 
email towns or village* but we Owl not know 
their name* Of Raba rt*el$ we bad no con 
eeption n» regards if? extent or sue It might 


be something like a volcano m perpetual 
activity, or a very large opening on the surface 
of the planet and reaching deep down into its 
bowels Would it be safe to go very near tbe 
place ’ R hat was the vapour we had «een and 
which was perpetually ascending and spreading 
in all directions * It might be formed of 
noxious fumes which might overpower and 
cause a man s death if he ventured very near 
the place What was the explanation of the 
great sanctity attached to the place and the 
name ’ And while we speculated on the*e 
subjects our nund went back to what we had 
«eea in the mvstenons temple of Raba at Opt 
What was the rose-coloured vapour we had *een 
tn the cry tal column under the cupola of the 
temple * What was the vital energy that 
canid the vapour to twi t and coil up and 
down the pillar like tube * Was it taken front 
Raba, and if «o how was it carried ’ 

For five days we flew in the direction that 
would lead to Raba. This m it*elf wa? no 
great difficulty for the scarlet fume ri*ing to 
the *hj could be =ecn from a great distanct 
On the fifth day far away on the horizon we 
*aw the owl signal of Raba and then we looked 
■down for signs of human habitation 

The geological features of tbe country over 
which we were pa sing had considerably changed 
The waving verdure of the undulatin'* land 
had given place to deep hollows and table-lands 
interepereed with deep h sures and gaping 
charni* At places the “Oil was rockj and 
barren and bare except lor patches covered 
with cactus and other «tunted thorny plant* 
\t one place there was a steep frowning cliff 
below which we heard the thunder of a cataract 
and saw a large volume of water falling from 
a great height and foaming and seething in a 
huge cauldron of a rocky pit below There 
were ibex an 1 chamoi* leaping from crag to crag 
while the sunlight wrought broken rainbows ui 
the clou 1* of *pray that hung over the leaping 
cascade At other places there were boiling and 
steaming "pnngs that gu«hed forth from the 
face of the reck* The configuration of this region u os 
altogether diflerent from anything we had seen 
liefore It was full of a wil I sombre beauty 
varied by tracts of an utter de olation, haunts 
of loncline*s over which the wind «wept and 
moaned like a forlorn living thing The weird 
“cenery gripped with a strange fa cmntion and we 
felt we were on the threshold of *ome grtat 
my*tery and oon we might find our«elveo in the 
heart of it R e looked at one another and 
found that a solemn feeling had come over every 
one of u« The pay encounter of wit was hu«hed 
and no one felt di=po'e 1 to utter a single word 
V sen«e of awe was «tealmg over our spirit* 

It was not fear but an inde*enbaUe unea a ine** 
of the spirit that po««i*«ed u« Re found it 
difficult to analyse this feeling R e were going 
to trv to meet a *mglc man, i recluse, one who 
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withdrawn himself from the huints of mtn 
All mo knew w\s that he mas a remarkable min, 
but wtlha Ant-git nor Karo« had told its miy- 
tlnn.j that was likely to till our nun da vnth awe 
Asian, the Master, must ho without doubt n very 
wi«e nmn ami mo°t probably tie had developed 
powers far more marvellous than those of Nargn. 
wlio owed what alio knew to him We could 
own to a feeling of strong curiosity, a great 
mticip ttory ndmmtion and even reverence, but 
mi could not account for this overpowering 
fronsC of awe that held us tongue-tied even 
fie fore mo had located the hermitage of the- 
Master 

At length the prolonged and oppressive 
fciloneo was broken by the voice of Mnruchi 
speaking soft and low ‘Wc mu°t not attempt 
to fight against this new feeling that is coming 
over us It may bo the effect of the ch mgmg 
atmosphere Around us It may lie nn anticipa- 
tion of the momentous interview Me are hoping 
to hue with the \ftee man who lives somewhere 
hero. What do we know about him, what have 
we heard about him ? Ha 1 * any one been telling 
us tales of his incredible power* or hi* 
unbounded knowledge * Remember Karga and 
Karos were both very reticent about him They 
spoke of him with awe but that was only natural, 
considering Kargn was his disciple But ue are 
hard headed men not likely to be led away by 
the eiithm-iA'm of other people even if any one 
had tried to excite our imagination It is be°t 
to remember that we nn on a °clf sought quest 
and wo may turn back from it thw moment if 
wo like' 

Orton's voice wn3 iieai l next, grave and 
dehbmli Can we turn back if wc would ? If 
the machine were to break down or if we wct© 
dmhled otherwise, I think Me would crawl on 
our hands nnd feet to reach our goal Nothing 
hut death or disaster would arrest our progress 
When ml left our planet it was on a ill covery 
of «omcthing known but hitherto unexplored 
Mars wis alwa\° visible to the eye , the problem 
was how to reach it. V e wanted to see anil 
gall f\ our=elvis whether the inh ibitants of this 
planet bore any resemblance to ourselve® It 
was a curiosity of the senses, a desire to °ee and 
hear for ourselves IV hat we wanted "as n 
physical experience But at this moment wc 
are questing the unknown for it is nn expedi- 
tion for the exploration of the “pint upon which 
we are cmbnrked It is not merely the man that 
we arc anxious to meet, for we have met many 
men extraordinarily gifted, but Me were never 
“o deeply moved to the core of our being If 
Me are fortunate a new world will be revealed 
to u°, the world of the ei int. I think this i- the 
feeling tint i« weighing with u« nnl has „iven 
such ft now turn to our thoughts' 

•Orion is right/ I ob°en ed, ‘nnd he has 
expressed our feelings accurately 11 o ourselves 
’* cm not account for the present state of our mind 


It muv he that our extern d surrounding's are 
reacting to some extent upon the cour«e of our 
thought 0 I think there 13 a change m the 
atmosphere and the air is growing dcn-ir It 
may he due to the fact that we are coming 
nearer tlio neighbourhood of Baba and the 
gaseous exhalations may have sonic effect upon 
tire surrounding air Whether that effect js 
wholesome or deleterious we do not yet know 
and have to find out But it is quite clear to 
my mind as it is to yours that f he change that 
has has come over us is psychological and rot 
physical. Whnt are the discoveries of science 
compared to the searchings of the spirit 9 That 
to which we are now looking forward was niter 
on our programme Our great object was to 
undertake an enterprise winch had never been 
attempted and m this we have etieceedeJ flow 
could we ever dream that we were to stumble 
upon such nn experience ? Wc may be hum 
drum men engro-sed by our own preoccupations 
without thought of higher things, but I deny that 
we are not reieptivo to other impression* or that 
we shy nt the turnstile that stands at the 
entrance to spirit hind Wo should be lacking 
in ordinary intelligence if the passage from the 
1 artli to Mars were to leave us callous sceptics 
deaf to tlm civil of the spirit How can wc forget 
the months of mystery; the spirit brooding over 
the external silences of shoreless space * Chance 
ha* brought within our reach something for 
which we wpro Dot looking, though I am doubtful 
whether it is chance. Wc do not know whahir 
wc shall meet the Master, or whether we shall 
be turned aw iy A or do we know whether if 
he q ols us h<* will consider us more than casual 
vs-itors unworthy of lu a confidence M Ji> should 
ho give of the treasure of his knowledge to mere 
strangers * Me cannot «tay very long ami we 
cannot become hi' disciples Still I feel, nnd our 
nre cut mood justifies it, that our pilgriimgu "ill 
be of profit to our spirit.' 


\X\ III 

Down below on the upl inds ue noticed *caffer«l 
hamlets There were cottages mil cdmis 
clustering together m the village 0 There were 
pasture lands and small p itches of cultivation 
with narrow mountain streams flowin" 1 smftlv 
elo'e by Men wen nt work in the ficll° 
women vim eirrymg pitchers to the nur-ido 
shepherd boys were driving herds of c title to 
the pasture nnd niea low land 0 It was i bucolic 
scene Pitch as could bo °een on our own pi mot 
Maruchi slid *M e had bettor get down netr one 
of these places nnl mike inquiries ’ 

A landing pi ice was cho en and «e alghfcd 
noi«iU°sly nt a short dislanco from whnt Inked 
like a fairly large ami prosperous village for 
the hou°es wen. clean looking and the tlire-lung 
floors were heaped with unhu°hed grain Our 
airship hal teen sighted in the sky nnd as wc 
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dismounted and stool on the ground men 
women and children trooped out of the Tillage 
nnd came up to u*, wi le-c) ed, and open mouthed 
with wonder Th«\ were perfectly peaceful and 
orderl) and stood at a short distance without 
approaching Ter) close to u» A few ellerlj 
men were in front Maruchi stepped up to them 
and « (luted them courteously Then, was *omo 
difficult) tn earning on a conversation though 
s«me of them under-tood a few words tint 
Maruchi spoke A\ hilt living in the ( it) of the 
Kings which was of nax*sitv a polyglot at) 
we had picked up a number of words of Yimou-* 
languages nnd Afaruclu trtetl *ev ral of them 
with the re*utt that he made himself understood 
somehow \\ hen he explained that wi had 
comt, to seek V han the Master the il!Vct was 
overwhelming Tbo«e who lie ml the name 
pro-tratrel them«elvcs on the ground and after 
wards stood for some tune with heads bent low 
in reverence Tbe*o simple village folk could 
scarcely have seen the Master for we hal been 
told he sel loin went out among men but the 
Potency of the name was ft. It everywhere it was 
known an 1 it inspired profound rc-pect Ihen 
the oldest man among them turmd roun 1 and 
pointed towards the north ca«L Tar awa> in 
the distance we coull «ec the dim outlines of 
a range of mountains with a great peak n ing 
in the middle Ale nnder«tool tint that wns 
the place where A«han lived It was labonou«l) 
explained to us that ho did not live high up in 
the mountain and bis retreat nn3 not diflicult 
of accc«« \\e would nl«o fin! com villages 
but not very neirthe hermitage of Vdian 

The jeoplo were curious t 0 lemi all aliout 
us t! e 1 ind we had come from an 1 our magical 
flying cl anot. Dut the announcement that wc 
had come from n distant countr) through tin. 
air to «co the Master pro lucre! a ver> great 
impression upon tbe»e peopli Th ) might 
have taken us for magicians and wizards but 
they knew wicked men could not appro ich the 
Master and «o we could not be in league with 
the powers of evil Thev pres ed us to come 
into their village nnd rest our elves and partake 
oi their hospitditv Noticing their eagerne--, we 
agreed and leaving the machine where it was 
on an a surance given to us that no one woul I 
touch it we accompanied them to the village. 
A\e were led to the largest nnd cleanest house 
where deer kuis and clean mats were spread 
out for us to sit upon and water was brought 
for us to wa h our hand* Some of the men 
who had accompanied us stood respectful!) near 
the entrance of the room while others busied 
them elves in ordering food for u» In a little 
while a number of voung women «hy nnd 
pretty cime »n bearing platters on which wc 
found fre>h milk and butter unleavened bread 
newly laid eggs and wil 1 honey After partaking 
°f this food we thanked our ho®ts nnd the girls 
who had served u and then we went out for a 


-troll in the village It was a delightful little 
place, with its single street carefully swept an I 
the air fragr nt with hone) «uekle, sweet brier 
clematis jasmine and amarvllis that clustered 
round the cottage* Women and children stood 
at the door- curious nnd somewhat awed and 
watched us pa*s ns we leisurel) walked down 
tho s>tre°t As we came out of the village we 
again thanked the men who were bearing us 
companv nnd the whole village came out to 
watch our departure As we climbed into the 
machine and left the ground wc waved our 
hands in token of farewell 

1 con ider this a goo-1 omen’, commented 
Manicbi \\ e nre nt the entrance of the ca«tle, 
a- it were and the gate* have not been shut 
in our flee It his been up with the portcullis 
an l down with the cro*s bow The*c good 
vdla„< people have given us a welcome which 
we Lake a- an came-t of wlittt awaits u* it the 
end of our que t 

\V» were not 11) mg very fi t. Tim day wire 
till )oung and a cool lire* re was blowing from 
the mountains \\ , noted carefully everv 
ft mm of tlm country over which we were 
pa*-.ing and from timo to time wc looked ahead 
towards tin. mountains which were steudd) 
looming larger and clearer before u« Iligbt in 
the nu Idle towered the peak a- an irregular 
triangle with its crown of «now glittering as 
with a thousand gems nnd fin hing in the 
sunlight The level of the land was 
n*ing imperre ptibl) and the undulation- were 
di-amiearing In i few hours we would be iblo 
to locate roughl) the hermitage and Orion 
sugge trel thit after we had done so we should 
fl) straight toward- it 

Not «.o objected Mnmchi wt niu-t Kara 
how to keep our di tance In nncnnt Indn 
when a king went to pay his re pects to ®onic 
wi e nnd hoi) Jt(-hl tn hi- forest liernutage he 
took care to alight from hi* chariot at a great 
di tance from the hermitage He took oil Ins 
crown or jewelled turban and hi* co*tlv dress 
and appeared before the *liol) man in humble 
guise and with revi rent nnen in keeping with 
the environments oi u place where wealth and 
power counted for naught. A1 e are not kings 
and wc have no trappings of royalty, but we 
expire, t to find our elve- in the presence of as 
great and a* holy a man a3 any ever known on 
our own Knrth AVe shall not flaunt our air 
ship before him and we shall appro ich lum in 
all humility AA e 'hall presently look out for a 
place where we shall alight 

Accoreliogl), wo did not make a bre-Iine for 
the central peak of the mountain A\e made a 
detour flying parallel to the chain of lulls and 
keeping the mountains to our right Vs a 
di tance of about a mil*, from the foot of 
the mountains we =aw a few humble dwellings 
of the hdl peoplt. and decided to land near it 
There was a broad vallev , smooth an 1 green and 
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sloping gently down to the pinin'? below We 
chose an almost Jovel stretch of land and came 
down making a perfect landing 

The sun was setting In the mountain alleys 
the lengthening rays of the afternoon sun floodel 
the carpet of green and glistened on the tree-tops 
T|ie light was mirrored in the brooks and the 
streams that babbled and gurgled down to the 
lower level*, eddying round the boulders, filling 
narrow chasms and leaping down miniature 
foil* The mountain crests were crowned with 
halos of light which were slowly fading away 
There was a slight wind which fell even while 
we were watching the landscape The twitter 
and the even song of birds had ceased nnd all 
nature appeued to be settling down for the 


silento of the approaching night The jutting 
crags stood like motionless sentinels and wardens 
who never deserted their po*ts day nnd night 
Gradually the light disappeared and the *haJes 
of evening descended on hill and dale, and the 
peace of God was around 

The place we had chosen for our landing was 
in a dip of the hnd and the little village was 
not visible from the spot where we had descended 
We had pi= ed through the mr in perfect silence 
and had landed as ulcntly We had not been 
6cen from the ullage which was about half a 
mile behind us, and we decide! not to go into 
the village that night \\e wanted merely to 
enquire our way to the hermitage of Ashan and 
that could keep till the morning 


WHAT IS ADAPTATION ? 

Bi FRANK: C BANCROFT, Jr 


I N an age which is glib, and a little 
over-armed with words, one i« per 
petually impressed by the power of 
terms to lead us astray and prominent 
among those misunderstood is “adaptation ’ 
Both in rcgnrd to individuals and culture*, 
it seems to have been bent away from its true 
meaning into a direction which is conceptually 
incorrect and socially unfruitful Three 
things are involved in an adaptation a past, 
winch has conditioned character , a present 
dynamic equilibrium, with tendencies toward 
certain ty pcs of thought nnd action , and an 
environment, calling for decision \nd the 
man or nation involved, for purposes of 
intelligent hv mg, must lo«e sight of none 
A considerable portion of what one reads, 
however, seems to do so, nnd nowhere is this 
more apparent than m much that 1 * written 
in contemporary journals about India There 
is a great do il which extols the past, which, 
in addition to the fault of romanticizing 
about a Golden Age which was probably 
considerably less aureate than it is painted, 
v lolates the law of life, which commands us 
to go forward Again, there is more p*eodo- 
romancc in the form of efForve«cenccs about 
the present glories of India, scenic, human. 


and metaphysical which is to view life as 
what it never really is — as stable equilibrium 
But bv far the greatest mistake is to talk of 
“modernizing” or “civilizing” India, as if, 
on the one hand, there were sonic clearly 
recognizable standards of what is modern and 
civilized , aqd as if, on the other, India 
could pour her life into them, like rooulten 
iron into a mould Nothing could bo farther 
remote from the idea which actually reside* 
in “adaptation," nnd nothing could be 
culturally more disastrous 

Nevertheless, there nn«c« from those 
facts no exemption for India from the uniicr 
sal human contingency to adapt, for that 
which lives must invariably do so Formerly 
orgmic objects which have become static, 
like petrified wood or diamonds, may have 
their bcantv , and ones which have deli- 
quesced or vaporized, their permeability , but 
they have for the time being lapsed into the 
inorganic, and therefore, according to our 
present interest, become impertinent Those 
who wish to find India in Ajanta or the Taj, 
or in some lovely but elusive “spirit,” are 
free to do so , but most of us will continue 
to seek her in more living and tangible form*, 
particularly in human being* 
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To restrict the problem sufficient!) for 
objectivit), let us concentrate upon Bengal 
and further, upon that very limited class 
which has la various degrees, come into touch 
with the A\ est V hat, for them, is involved 
in the idea of adaptation ” First of all, 
it mu-t be clearl) ascertained that the entity 
to which they must adapt is not the West, 
but life as a whole, into which, for better or 
wor»c, the \\ cst has entered But again to 
eschew misleading geneialities, let us specif) 
at the risk of o\ cr simplification, the while 
realizing the complete unwisdom of hanging 
epithets upon an) part of the world 

Most per ons who haie considered the 
matter would probahlj agree that one out 
standing characteristic of Occidental culture 
is its ingenious specialization, its bent toward 
analysis One of the sources of this has 
been our Hebrew conception of holiness 
which is specifized raetaph) sics, a science 
anterior to exact science, but foil of its 
spirit of experimentation, pragmatism, codi 
fication, and particularization God is like 
this or that, tbc good life is doing or feeling 
thus and so, etc , etc And in the simplest 
conception behind “holy” is a categorical 
dichotomv in life, particularly in morals 
Exact science, according to some, is the 
daughter of this concept, aud native affimt) 
will at least suggest some deep inherent 
relationship Truth 1-. something to be 
watched for, detected, tracked down, and 
huall) slipped into the bag , and each man 
is qualified for the pursuit only of his peculiar 
species of game esteru business lJe, 
most notabl) American business life, is 
increasingly an exercise in applied science, 
leading the ordinary citizen in search of his 
bread into greater and greater specialization 
of knowledge and activity, and the mtellec 
tnal to considerations of technocrac) And, 
not to labour the point, the reason America 
monopolizes records in the Olympic Games 
is thit )ear on end she traius her athletes 
into highly specialized pb) sical mechanisms 
No doubt it is dangerous to draw general 
conclusions about peoples from their great, 
but in India the men of outstanding merit and 
accompli«hment seem more organically related 
to the social complex in which they are found 
than elsewhere , not outy are they more 


conscious of the common people, but these 
in turn, arc more aware of them Accordingly, 
in turning to three outstanding figures of 
modern Bengal, perhaps we do not entirel) 
forfeit our position of judicial appreciation 
and if not, the contrast between them and 
men of their calibre m the West is nothing 
leas than staking In Rabindranath Tagore, 
Nanda Lai Bose, and Jagadish Chandra Bose 
one finds a rentable trnnurti of that amateur 
wholeness which stands antipodall) opposed 
to our Occidental holiness and specialization 
For the purposes of W estern readers, and 
also in the effort to share with Indian readers 
the impression which they make upon a 
e a tern mind, brief vignettes of this formid- 
able trio may be admissible 

\\ hat ia Tagore 9 No doubt be is a poet, 
and one of the great ones of space and tune, 
as reading bis English verse will soon con- 
vince most But he is also a philosopher , 
if one is so obtuse as to mtss the * philosophy” 
in “Gitanjali, ’ let him turn to ' badhana, ’ and 
he must be silenced But he is also a teacher 
extraordinary, as those who studied under 
him m bis best )ears at Santimketan will 
gratefull) attest Further, he is a student of 
comparative culture of note, a redoubtable 
champion of internationalism, and a patriot, 
a* his receut visit to Gandhi at the end of his 
fast clearly proves But he is primarily a 
man, as ever) individual of the constant 
stream of pilgrims who t ilk with him on hio 
little verandah at Santimketan, umversalli 
recognize It would be a difficult task to 
fasten upon some consideration impinging 
upon human life winch is quite foreign to his 
interests and knowledge 

About a furlong from him, in the same 
Ashram, lives Nanda Lai Bose, one of the 
outstanding artists of Asn Sublime though 
his painting on canvas may be and, if 
nothing else, one should see his “Imagination 
and Truth ’ in the Bose Institute — bis real 
medium of expression is the In es of the young 
men and women who are under his charge in 
the Art School of Santimketan Nowhere 
in India has one found so inspiring an 
example of the ancient Indian ideal of Guru 
and Chela, an inextricable union of life and 
interests between teaeher aod student. 
Completely respecting their naivest conception 
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and most unfinished execution, he is continu- 
ally at their dtsposal for the suggestions which 
Inn e been solicited And he is an amateur 
par excellence , avoiding technical appurten- 
ances, he is nnbcl lev ftblj ingenious in con- 
triving from nature that which lie needs, 
whether it be working materials for aesthetic 
effort or sccncrv for the latest of Tagore’s 
pla\s And he knows that aesthetic appre- 
ciation without exact ‘’'scientific” understand- 
ing is apt to eventuate m sentimentality , while 
"science * without "art” is truncated and un- 
imaginative, as Darwin in his declining ) ears 
sadly came to see 

Down m Calcutta, about eighty miles 
from them, lives Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, 
best known for his researches in lightless 
photography and the sensitiv it\ of plants 
But he refuses to be a “scientist,” though bis 
name is respected where* er there is a mtcro 
scope or a growing leaf His Institute is by 
all odds the most catholic place it has ever 
been the pm ilege of the writer to visit At 
the risk of effusion, it is a plain fact that at 
one aud the same time it is a laboratory, 
school, monaster) -garden, museum of art, 
home, ashram, philanthropic centre, and 
temple The laborious findings of exact 
science, the riches of Hindu mvthology and 
social tradition, the fertility of Bengal nature, 
the beauties of nrt (architectural, sculptural 
and pigmental), and the solidarity of human 
fraternity, have all been blended into a unity 
to which all is organic and nothing added 
It is about as remote from the new Rocke- 


feller Foundation which has been opened in 
Calcutta as any two institutions could be 

The contrast between holmess-and science 
and wholeness of life ha3 been made with 
no purpose to extol or derogate cither Life 
demands both, and neither the mystic’ 8 
Adwaita (One) nor the Ph n’s "Thirty- 
seventh Left Toot of the Centipede” will 
satisfy the human spirit Rather they have 
been mentioned to point out India’s problem 
of adaptation And here wc arrive at the 
central nexus The most priceless gift which 
India has to ofler a distraught and confused 
world is exactly that thing which, if in*up 
plemented internally, is calculated to retard 
her own progress People in the TTe-t have 
certainty missed the forest of life for the 
trees of individuality and incident But 
it is pisfc as true that, in a «cn«e, India’s 
realization of the general has been her curse 
in the particular 

The wisdom of individuals is not far 
remote from that of corporate groups, and 
what life needs today is both persons and 
cultures who me at once poised enough to 
knoift accept, and be t!icm«elve«, and vital 
enough to incorporate inwirdly increasing 
measures of their environment If India 
carefully eschewing both the inferiority and 
superiority complexes, can at once be true 
to herself and to life, which is larger than 
any person or people, there is no e«ttmating 
what her future contribution to the life of 
the world may be 



SECOND CHAMBER FOR BENGAL 

KAKESH CHANDRA ROT, 


I N the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries, the second chamber held a place 
of peculiar sanctity in the mechanism 
of representative government in ciery 
country The theory of checks and balances had 
an irresistible appeal to the statesman m the 
new as m the old world. However zealous the\ 
might be for democratic advance, thc\ never 
pinned their faith absolutely to the unbridled 
demos Nor could they ever support the idea 
of a single-chamber legislature that would draw 
its inspiration from the popular electorate 
and might in a fit of enthusiasm embark on a 
policy, revolutionary and subversive in its 
effect There mu«t be a provision they 
demanded, m the constitution of the legisla 
ture for an appeal from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober Urn caraeral legislature was 
regarded by them as the apotheosis of demo- 
cratic ra hne»a They wanted a brake on the 
wheel and invariabli set up a counterpoise 
to democratic fervour ‘ The same reason’ 
observes Tohn Stuart Mill, “which induced 
the Romans to have two consuls makes it 
desirable that there should be two chambers 
that neither of them mav be exposed to the 
corrupting influence of undivided power, 
even for the space of a single year ” Such 
being the opinion of thinkers and practi 
cal statesmen, it was natural that there should 
be a provision in the constitution of every 
democratic country for a bi cameral legisla 
tare The gilded house at V estminster 
might be a survival of medieval institutions 
But the second chamber in the legislatures 
of other modern states wa a deliberate 
creation 

This loyalty to bi cameralism did not 
long* survive the parsing of the nineteenth 
century Even before the war, people lost 
a good deal of their confidence id the utility 
of the second chamber It was found as a 
result of experience to be more 3 hindrance 
than a help to the cause of progre«si\e and 
•efficient legislation The disillusionment of 


the English people as to the value of the 
brake power of the Upp°r House was evi 
denccd bv the Parliament Act of 1911 which 
reduced the chamber of pecr3 to impotence 
and nullity Tae step that was taken m 
1911 was practically confirmed in 1917-18 
when the problem of the second chamber 
came to be tackled by the best constitutional 
minds of the country m a conference presided 
over b\ the late Viscount Bryce The sense 
of the conference was so hostile to a really 
effective second chamber that it seems that 
it was only out of respect for tradition that 
this body did not advocate the experiment 
of a uni cameral legislature for England In 
post-war Europe, people were found to be 
further alienated from the principle of bi 
cameralism In the states of Germany single 
chamber legislature now became universal 
In the federal legislature the show of a 
double barrelled body was indeed maintained 
but the second chamber was reduced to such 
a secondary position as to make it a nonentity 
The world has, in fact, travelled far from 
the time when a second chamber was regard 
ed as an indispensable factor of a well- 
balanced constitution It has now come to 
be taken only as a clumsy and complicated 
addition to the structure of government, a 
fifth wheel in the administrative coach If, 
in unitary states like Great Britain and Ire- 
land, the second chamber has fallen into 
disrepute and is maintained more by courtesy 
than for utility, how much more useless it 
mai be regarded to be in the component 
states or provinces pf a federal union 1 In 
the federal government, there may yet be 
some utility for a second chamber It is said 
that the federal idea is enshrined in this 
house. Of course, e\ en this theory 15 getting 
untenable eiery day But as in the present 
article we are concerned only with the 
legislature of a component province, we shall 
refrain from discussing the usefulness of the 
second chamber in the federal government 
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The legislatures of the American States are 
no doubt atill bi camera) But a distinct 
movement has been foi some time on foot 
:n the States for abolishing the second 
chambers which arc now regarded as a nuis- 
ance It seems that the days of bi earner 
alism in the component units of the American 
federation are numbered In the Australian 
Commonwealth, the principle of bi-cameralism 
that is still obsen ed in the States is only a 
survival of the pre federation constitutional 
sjetem of tho colonies which in the middle of 
the last century modelled their legislatures 
on the British Parliamentary arrangement 
But under the bi fiimeral system, the struggle 
between the two Houses in every State has 
become so frequent and so bitter a3 to alien 
ate the sympathy of the people completely 
from this arrangement Chronic deadlocks 
in administration goaded the people of 
Queensland to bid goodb yo to bi cameralism 
in 1922 and since then this State lias expert 
mented successfully tho mono camera! system 
The other States maj uuj time follow suit 
and turn to a simpler legislative constitution 
In the Dominion of Canada all the province-* 
except Quebec and Nova Scotia have been 
long content with single chamber legislatures 
The cantons of Switzerland have also never 
gone in for the luxury of bi cameralism It 
ig now m fact on all testimony a discredited 
and exploded principle The people of 
Bengal should think mmj tunes before 
accepting an arrangement which has been 
condemned by the po’itical experience of 
other countries 

The question of »n Upper Hou-c in the 
Indian provinces, mvitcif the attention ot 
Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford when they 
were shaping their proposals of reform in 
1917-18 Uter a due mi estimation, howcv cr, 
the} saw verj serious practical objections to 
the idea The) were com meed that proper 
materials were not available for the composi 
tion of \ provincial second chamber Onl) 
the landed and the monied interests might be 
represented in this bodj They would, 
however, make the upper house too effective 
a barrier again t all liberal leci-lation Thev 
consequent!) decided against the introduction 
of n second chamber m the prov mces But 
while making this decision, they kept the 


door open for the reconsideration of the 
question in the future The Government 
India Act, 1919, aeeordingl) provided for tl (e 
examination of the problem by toe Statutory 
Commission to be appointed ten jears liter 
This Commission (Simon Commission) aft^ r 
examining the problem in detail did not find 
it possible to make i unanimous recommenda- 
tion one way or the other Some of th/» 
members of this bod) were in favour of 
introducing a second chamber in the proi mc^s 
while the rest could not agree to the proposal 
This division in the Commission would 
suggest only one thing and that is that ther 0 
is no overwhelming reason whj a second 
chamber should bo added to the provincial 
legislature And second chamber is a luxury 
which should be undertaken onl) when ity 
utility is proved beyond doubt In view of 
tins fact it looks like a puzzle wb) Hit 
Majesty's Government went out of their wa> 
to embodv in the White Paper a proposal for 
establishing a second chamber in three 
province- of Northern India including Bengal 
If the uni cameral legislature set up under 
the Government of India Act, 1919, proved 
to be really injurious to the ve-ted interests 
of the province, that might have justified the 
enthusiasm of the British Cabinet for a 
revising chamber If it showed too much 
of haste and rashness, the demand for a 
counterpoise might have been in ordu But 
the records of tho Bengal Legislative Counctl 
will convince even a casual investigator tint 
if it has erred d iring the last twelve vears 
it has cried on (he side of tardiness and not of 
hastiness It breathed more the spirit of f 
quo than the spirit ot" change flotfufeatioo in 
the temnev s) stem of Bengal whs long oven! ie 
The \ct of IBS') wis in many paiticiihrs 
hopelcssd) out of date F rrrvbod) expected 
that with the inauguration of the new 
legislative council under the Reform, the 
qucstiou would be taken up and some 
improvement woild bo made m the statn of 
of the tenants But it was not before five 
)earsofthc new regime had passed by that 
the Couuctl came to discuss set ions!) the 
problem when the Mahanja of Nadia, the 
It<*v enue Member, mtrod iced a Bill to amend 
the Act of 1835 But even this Bill w*» 
not allowed to be placed on the statute book 
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Objection was taken to «omc of its provisions, 
-and it had to be withdrawn, «o that the people 
of the province might have time for a 
dispassionate consideration of this vital 
problem After about two vear« when the 
thoughts of the people were supposed to 
have settled down, a new Bill was brought 
into the Council Amended and modified by 
this body through the help of a select 
committee, it became an Act in 192'' No 
question perhaps evokes greater controversy 
and generates greater heat and passion in 
this province than the question of the right 
relations between the zenuadar3 and their 
tenant® That the legislative council gave 
cold shoulder to the extremi te of both sides 
and cut out a i tci media between the extreme 
demands of the landlords and the tenantry 
at once establishes its claim to moderation 
reasonableness and even to statesmanship 
That it took eight y ears, to make even these 
moderate changes in the system of tenancy 
would give the lie direct to any charge of 
lashness on its part The educational 
< rgamzation of the province also required 
i veibauling On the recommendations of the 
(. alcutta IJniversitv Commission, the uni 
vcrsitics in other provinces have either been 
temodelled or newlj organized But the 
University of Calcutta continued to be where 
it had been It was expected that the new 
legislative council would take up the question 
and reform this seat of learning But twelve 
years of the new regime have rolled by 
without brmging any statutory change in the 
organization of the University As the subject 
was a controversial one the Council thought 
it prudent not to take it up Two non ofhual 
'Bills introduced in 19 9 2 were given «uch a 
cold reception that their authors withdrew 
tbemwitbout further ceremony This attitude of 
•the council to an uigent question of educational 
organization only establishes the reputation 
of the council for tardiness It thought it 
right not to do any thing at all rather than 
pass a hasty, ill digested legislation which 
might do more harm than good to the 
Umversitv The attitude of moderation and 
compromise which was noticeable in the 
tenancy legislation of 19 9 8 had al o been 
earlier brought out into relief when the 
Calcutta "Municipal Bill was on the anvil 


of the Council The Bill almost broke down 
on the rock of Moslem representation The 
joint electorate that was provided for in the 
Bill was unacceptable to the Moslem members 
in the Council and the separate representation 
which they demanded was most unwelcome to 
the Minister in charge. Sir Surendra Nath 
Bancrjea A deadlock was created, the 
council came to an tmpasic At this juncture, 
the late Mr Langford James camo to the 
front with a proposal of compromise The 
olive branch thus held out was accepted both 
by the Munster and the Moslem members 
The Calcutta Municipal Act went into the 
statute book with the blessings of all the 
groups id the council chamber 

In all controversial subjects, the Council 
thus acted with fairness and caution If the 
past is an index of the future, the vested 
interests stand in no danger at the hands 
of a urn camcral legislature Besides, the 
assembly proposed for Bengal in the A\ hitc 
Paper would be such an evenly balanced body 
with every group economic, political and 
social, separately represented that there will 
be little opportunity for any subversive 
measure being introduced without sustained 
opposition from one side or another of the 
House A legislative assembly as that 
planned for Bengal cannot but be a potent 
instrument of tardincs a ‘ and delay His 
Majesty’s Government again «eem to belittle 
the value of the select committees as moderat 
ing and revising bodies when they propose 
a second chamber to act as a check upon the 
fir«t Ev"rv measure of any significance 
should after introduction in the as embly be 
circulated for opinion This wav the affected 
interests will have ample opportunitv for 
voicmg forth their opinions on the provi ions 
of the proposed legislation Sev end months 
later when these opinions arc in, the Bill 
should be sent to a select committee for 
scrutiny and detailed examination and modi- 
fication On this committee should be 

represented all the different grojps and 
interests in the legi lative The Bill 

examined and amended by this body will 
lo=e much of its partisan character aud meet 
to a considerable extent the demands of true 
pi blic opinion JIany of the controversial 
measures tackled bv the Bengil legi lative 
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council wore subjected with considerable 
profit to tins procedure Henceforward it 
nm bo definitely laid down that all the 
measures which may evoke some eontrov orsy 
should be first circulated for opinion and 
then submitted to a select committee for 
detailed examination The potentialities of 
such committees as revising and improving 
organs arc being appreciated by all statesmen 
in the Most It is time that the advocates 
of a second chamber in this province should 
put more emphasis on the circulation and 
select committee stages and if after ten years 
they do not find them sufficient for healthy 
legislation, they will be at liberty to agitate 
for a second chamber In the meantime 
they should allow the uni cameral experiment 
to continue 

The el ampions of a second chamber 
appear, in tlieir enthusiasm for a double 
barrelled legislature, to have forgotten the 
power of veto which is being given to the 
Governor and m some cases to the Governor 
General by the Constitution Act This power 
is meant to be exercised and whenever some 
legislation not in the interests of the province 
is undertaken in a fit of temper by the 
legislative assembly, it is sure to be turned 
down by the head of the province So long 
as this veto power of the Governor will 
continue to bo real and will bo exercised evert 
over the head of the responsible ministers, 
the second chamber even if otherwise 
necessary, will be a useless addition to the 
legislative machinery 

There may be 6C0pe for a second chamber 
when the lower house is so o\ erwhelmcd with 
Work if to not find time to discuss many 
important problems of the country In a 
country like England the pressure of 
work in the House of Commons is so great 
that some important debates on foreign 
policy may be held to the advantage of the 
nation in the House of Lords Some minor 
Bills again may be introduced in tins chain 
ber and detailed discussions thereon for 
which the lower House can spare no time 
may also be undertaken there In a province 
like Bengal however, the duties of the legis 
lature cannot be expected to be very onerous 
Many of the functions of government which 
are of a complicated nature and invito the 


greatest amount of attention from the public- 
vull be vested in tho federal legislature and 
the assembly at Calcutta will have nothing 
to do with them In their absence, the 
provincial legislature will not have a burden 
of responsibility beyond the capacity of one 
House to discharge at ease One of the main 
arguments assigned by the Bryce Conference 
for the continuance, though in a shrivelled 
and attenuated form, of the English second 
chamber cannot, therefore, be cited in favour 
of the introduction of an upper House in 
Bengal with similar powers and authonty 
The second chamber that has been 
proposed in the White Paper is intended to 
be an arsenal of delay A measure passed 
by the lower House roust be submitted to 
the upper chamber for reconsideration and 
revision It will there be subjected to fre«h 
discussion and scrutiny The Legislative 
Council will not, of course, differ much m 
respect of the character of its composition 
from the assembly There are advocates 
of bi cameralism who expected that it would 
be constituted on a non communal basis and 
would be an effective antidote to the com 
inunal proclivities of the lower house They 
have, however, been sorely disappointed Tho 
principles which underlie tho composition 
of the assembly hav c also been accepted as 
the basis on which the legislative council is 
to be set up The different communal and 
racial groups are to be represented w the 
upper house practically in the same proper 
tion as in the lower chamber But although in 
respect of communal ism, the two houses may 
see eye to eye, otherwise they may be imbued 
with opposing ideas The property Qualifies 
tions of the candidates and voters will be 
higher for the legislative council and ten 
out of its sixty seven members will be 
nominated by the Governor This House 
may consequently be expected to be more 
conservative than the assembly Thus the 
very fact that a measure must run the 
gauntlet in both the chambers will make 
for delay, even If the upper House after 
discussion accepts the bill as it has come 
out of the lower body Bat if we take into 
consideration the fact that the council will 
bo more conservative in outlook, we may 
expeet that many of the controversial bills 
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■will be amended and matenalh modified bv 
the upper House The bills thus amended 
and modified will come in for fresh consi 
deration in the Assembly and if it rejects 
the amendments, a deadlock will ensue, the 
way out of which is the joint session of the 
two Houses to be called after at least three 
months b) the Governor E\en in the 
existing uni camcral legislature it has been 
found to be exceedingly difficult to have a 
new law passed on a controversial subject 
If now another chamber 19 set up to criticize, 
to modify and to reject the measures accepted 
by the Assembly, that will practically amount 
to a permanent veto upon all healthy 
changes The last twelve jeara in Bengal 
have been a period of stagflation All reform 
has been held o\ er for financial stringency 
If this province is to march with the time 
and is not to lag behind the other provinces of 
India in economic improvement and cultural 
progress, the next ten years must be devoted 
to constructive legislation on a large scale 
But if a second chamber is now set up, that 
will be an obstacle to the passing of these 
necessary laws and will consequently be a 
menace to the progress of the province 

The additional expenditure that the 
establishment of the upper House will mvol v c 


should also set people a thinking In these 
lean years, when for want of mouej so mao} 
neccssar) reforms arc beiug postponed from 
jear to year, it will be a criminal foil) to 
undertake fresh expenses for the working of 
a second legislative chamber The establish- 
ment charges of the council and the travelling 
and halting allowances of its members will 
make quite a hea\) toll upon the none too- 
long purse of the Bengal Government That 
b\ itself «bould cool the eathusiasm of the 
bi cameralists 

It i» time that the people of Bengal 
«hould speak with one voice against the 
attempt to foist upon this province an insti 
tution that has been experimented and found 
■wauVnig an u'l'ner parts lA Vnt win’ll Tne 
less we take to the cast off clothes of other 
peoples, the better certainly for otu future 
Mahatma Gandhi as the accredited spokes- 
man of the Indian National Congress placed 
him«elf in opposition at the second Bound 
Table Conference even to the proposal of a 
bi camcral legislature at the centre If a 
second chamber is useless in the eyes of the 
Indian people in the central legislature, how 
much more useless it will be m a provincial 
government 1 
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The Pirn MErciiA-sT vxd PHrLAMuronsr or Calcutta 
B\ JOGESH C BxVGAX. 


T IIL Par i» are known all over the world as 
an enterpn ing and commercial race Wealth 
and pro perity have followed them every 
where India ns she is today owes not a little 
to Ihe zealous mdu try of the Par is The 
Paros of Bomba} are noted not only for 
commerce and mdu«trj but for education liberal 
Uy and philanthropy as well There was a 
tarsi gentleman m Cilcutta a century ago who 
compares favourably with his brother Parsis of 
Borabav He carried on trade in the Ea«t and 
like the Parsis of Bombay took an active part 
in the public affairs of the city 


Though originally an inhabitant of Bombay, 
Rustorap Cowasp settled m Calcutta and started 
business there even before 18° 1 It appears 
from a notice in the Samarhar Darpan 
of November 17, 18 > 1 that Rustomp Gowa=p 
a partner in the firm of Rustomjee Byramjee* 
Company m Calcutta severed connection with it 
on November 14 and started a company after 
hi» own name A friend of Dwarkanath Tagore, 
Ru'tomp co-operated with him in all public 


• Brother of Rustomp Cowasp who died id Bombay 
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presume tint Ru«toni]i was connectel with it 
for a long time ih i proprietor and mi lo a 
name in that capieitv Beciust. in n rorcting of 
the proprietors of the batik hel l on the 14th 
July 1KU we find him electel to the respon®ihlo 
po®t of director* Information about his 
activities for the bank at that time is very 
meagre. But it is almittcl on nil hands that 
tho Union Bank prospered greatly during this 
tune and became the hr®t bank in the En®t. 
Ilustomji mu«>t have resigned after some years 
For The Iricrui of India notice! his re-election 
to its directorate on tho lGth July, 181° in its 
i-aue of the 21st Tuly Ru®tomji gave up the 
po«t in favour his son Manockji Ru®tomji 
in 1841 Ru toinji remained one of the biggest 
shareholders of tho bank 

Owing to intrigues of mtercstel parties 
including its ruropenn directors the bank had 
to pass through many a storm till it collapsed 
in f&C? In the fiaffyearfy meeting of its 
proprietors held on the 15th Tanuary 1818 the 
winding up of the bank was resolve 1 upon The 
immediate cause of the crash n certained in the 
meeting was that (1) ninety lakhs of its capital 
was invested in properties some of which were 
acknowledged even by the directors not to be 
worth a tenth of their cost (’) nearly sixty 
lakhs of rupees had been surrendered to two 
houses which were on the verge of bankruptcy 
for the previous two or three months + 

In tho°e days when the banking system was m 
its infancy and the law with regard to it very 
elastic, shareholders of a bank were always held 
responsible for its failure Creditors could sue 
for the real zation of their amount any and 
ever) shareholler individually or collectively 
lienee the solvent shareholders were always 
tho worst vi-tini® Ru«tomji had to relinquish 
hi« all for the « itisfact on of creditors clnim6 
Once a merchant prince he wa« reduced to a 
street begg ir after tl d crash fie prove 1 a 
martyr to the cau c e 

It appears from 77 e Calcutta Courier (January 
17 1838) that Ru®tomji was al o a proprietor of 
the Bank of Bengtl 


A Ship Bun Tier 

8) n p building was a lucrative business in the 
early nineteenth century and tl e Paras of 
Bombay took to it m right earnest. Ru“tomp 
Cowasji turnel to it in 1837 The Docking 
Company was established in Calcutta at a meeting 
hell on Janunry IG ls37 Ru®tomji nnd his 
second son Manockji Ru'tomp were its princ pal 
partner® and the former was jpjomted Secretary 
Ru®tomji invited the fr t snnu d meeting of tho 
Company dn Feb 1 1838. He got the khi lirpur 
nnlSalkm docks purchased at six liklis of 
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rupee® Some of Iih ship® an I some others of 
the Carr Tagore an f Co were built in the*e 
docks One of lus ship® Iaistomji Cocayi wa 
verv beautiful nnd built at the kin lirpur dock 
with skill by n Par®i ship bud ler Dhunjecbov 
Rustomji Under his management the Docking 
Company fioun«!ied 77c Inert l of Inda 
(Oct >C 1813) oflcrcd tho following comments 
on the 13th h df yearly meeting of the Docking 
Company 

The 13th half yearly meeting of the Pocking 
Company was held at the office of the ‘^ecretarr 
Rustotnjec Cowasjee Fs<jr To all appearance th s 
is the most flourishing company in Calcutta. It 
works with a capital of about six lakhs pays its 
secretaries, as it is said 2000 Tapecs a month, and 
is yet able to divide a profit of sixteen per cent 
There were eight gentlemen present and it was 
unan mously resolved that the accounts were verv 
satisfactory 

Tlnslomp reigned h/* po*t of '‘ocrotirr to the 

Company in Mnrcli 1817* 


A Smpow\rr 

Runomji Cownsji was al o a prominent hip- 
owner in hi3 day Me have already noticed 
him as the principal partner of the Coiray i 
Famil/ which was launched in December 18? > 
By this time he di solved the Ru tomji Turner 
an 1 Co and started mother in the name of 
Rustomji Cowaeji and Company with hts second 
eon Manockji Rustomji a® a partner 2 his 
company was solely devote 1 to *1 ipprng bu me s 
It owned ibout forty ship® Pennchan 1 Mitra 
gave ti list of twenty one of them t The'C 
®hips were engaged in carrying on trade between 
Calcutta, Ma Iras, Ceylon Bombay ^mgapur 
China nnd Melbourne § 

The ceremony of launching these ship® w«® 
notice d w contemporary new c paper® The®e 

accounts give us an in«ignt into the character of 
the ship the high qualities of their I udder® on 1 
the nature of the ®oeial intercourse between 
Indian nnd European® obtaining at that time 
k^®tomji s ®hips were of a much better tvpe 
than mo«t others Tie friend of India (Dec. 18 
1839) wrote 

Tie JliKlomji Coras)! winch wa® launched at 
kidderpore in Jul\ last has cstsbl ®hcd a character 
for sailing which few even of the clippers have 
attained c he armed at Macao on the 5th of 
October after a passage of only eleven days from 
^ ngopore c hc has beaten the S r lx! earn Ps/an 
the best of the clipper® six day® in th passage 
from Singapore 

Ru«tomj s si i ® wire not only engtged m 
fra 3e but about half of them wove chartered by 
the British Government from 18 9 onwards for 


• Tie rrtcnl of India March n j Ibl? 

1 Tie \rtlt » at Vaija tne for Vpri! and M»' 39 8. 
$ Tie J d a Peneie for December J8K) p ol 
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wu purpose* m the Ei-t* The Gokonin ft «1up 
of Ili*tomji wt* iL«tro)el tn the* Chinn War 
Son i» of Jm eliipt u*ed to cam mail* between 
different part* of the Iivt The Calrutt i Loaner 
(Ff-h IT, l^s) wrot' to the effect thnt the 
(oi'fiyt Family had brought the canton mnih up 
to January 0 Tf * hvvl of Inha of Jul> 1 
1S-17 wrote 

We have received our files of Mauritius 
journals to the 2nd June by the Pnftomji O icruyi 
Some of thc-e ships were al*o hired for send 
mg Indmn labourers to the Mauritius island* T 
B< mg a prominent shipowner, ltuMomji 
Cowhji was con'nlcred nn expert tn nU mhlter* 
concerning shipping The route to the West cm 
Suez was di-covtrod b> this time Ku'tomji 
Cowa*ji Dwnrknnnth Tagore Motdal Seal, Ram 
Comul Sen and nine Europeans started a com 
panj called the "1’rocur-or Scheme Committee" 
Its object was to engage steam vessels Vo carry 
mads between c uez nnd Calcutta. About three- 
fourth* of the shares ha 1 been di*po*cd of by 
Man.li 1S12 But the floating of the Vemn-ulnr 
nnd Oriental Steam Navigation Company under 
the au*pic«s of the East India (oinpan} to carry 
mail* orr*both etle-, of ®uez forced the committee 
to abandon its projects 

The introduction of “team vc«*el* into the river 
sy-tem of Bengal and Lpnor Inlia owed much to 
the genius of Ru*tom)i Cownsji. Thirty promi 
nent Indian and Europeans mot in the Town 
llril of Cdcutta on Feb 23 ISO and appointed 
a provisional committee of ten perrons to draft 
n prospectus for nn inland (team navigation 
company Ru*tomji was a member of this com 
mitto’ On the 8th May of the -amc year a 
public meeting was convene l in the Town Hall 
to ratify the prospectus framed by the committee 
At this meeting th<> “Indian General ‘-team 
"Navigation Company” was deel ired open 
Ru*tomji Cowa«)i was the only Indian electcl 
to th< boarl of directors’* 


V Sot i it. Rrrorsitit 

It is now clear that Rustomp Gowns y was a 
leading merchant of his times We now take 
up the o*her phases of hi3 life. IIis 
philanthropy nnd nublie activities in matters 
*•00101 political nnd intellectual were of far 
reaching character 

Hu tomji was far in advance of hi* age. The 
Hindus wen? averse to seagoing Though the 
Par is are a -cafanng nice, their women folk had 
imbibed the aversion of the Hindu* and it was 
not cu«tomary for them to embark on a «ea 


* Gilcutta Old and Vic, 1907 p "CO. 

1 The Trietul of India starch 0 1843 and Th 
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voyagt It wa* due to the reforming zeal of 
Uu«tomji that the women of hi* family coitll 
come down to C vlcutLa by «ca as early ns 1X}3 
The advanced I’rc-s of Bombay and Calcutta 
bailed this boll -ton with joy On tho 
departure of the family. The lhinbay On die 
(luly IC, 1KM) wrote 

Our Parsec fnends who have *0 long been 
foremen amon„ the natives of this country in 
everything connected with commercial enterprise 
arc now about to set an example in what mn\ at 
first sight be considered a partly domestic matter 
but which will in all probability in its ulterior 
results from throwing aside the trammels of ancient 
prejudices mean the production o! singularrhanges 
The lady of Kusto-njee Cowasjee the distinguished 
and liberal minded merchant of Calcutta, is about 
to sail from Bomlvay for that port in a few dav® 
accompanied by th<* wife of his son and a cortege 
of female attendants. To tho»c who remember that 
but a fiw years ago no Iarscc female of respect 
ability would proceed even to the Deccan the 
contemplated tnp of the-c fair voyagers will ntlbrd 
such food for speculation upon the rapid change 
which the march of opinion has affected 

M mnehar D-irpan of August IS, IS3S 
welcomed the arrival of Rti-tomji s family m 
the following terms 

M c are happy to hear that the lady of our 
worthy citizen I.uslomiee Cowasjee Lsor has just 
armed by sea from lion bay The ladies among 
the Parsecs have the same aversion to going on 
board ehip which the Hindoo and Mahomcdan 
lathes feel This tliereforo is the first instance in 
which the tyranny of cu«lora has been overcome 
Me think that Pnstomiee dc-mcs great credit 
for the boldness with which he has broken through 
this pernicious custom 

Ru tomji gave every ficihty lo the women 
of hi* family to relinquish tbo purehh nnd mix 
with men The Englishman (April 19, 1 S.i2j, 
in the obituary notice of Ru*tomji Gown ji, 
laid special stre** on this a-pccl of bis character 
It wrote 

■he breaking through the restraints usual 
among his countrymen did not hesitate to introduce 
the ladies of his family to his guests among whom 
the Governor f cncral has more than once been 
prevent 


A Patton ot Li vjuiino 
E iko bis elde-t brother Framji Cowa ji of 
Bombay, Ru tomji Govsasji allied himself with 
educational movement* William Milberforce 
Bird acting Governor General, abolished slavery 
m India in 1S1J He did much for the 
di*«emmation of learning among the people To 
commemorate bis departure Tho Bird Testimonial 
Committee’ was formed Its object was to devise 
ways and means for the propagation of education 
Rustomjv Cow asp sat on the committee anil 
assisted its work with his mature experience, ttet 
and intelligence We find him again attending 
a special function at the Hindu College (Oct 9, 
1&14) when, medals were distributed to A run 
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Chandra Basu, Rajnarmn Basu and I^wnr 
Chandra Mitra for proficiency m English 
literature 

Rustomji Cowasji encouraged scientific 
education The Sambad Bhaslar of April 7 
18 1G wrote to the following effect 

We cannot say too ranch of the merits of 
Rustoran Cowasji The canal on the other Bide of 
the Bauir Road Jthe Upper Circular Road] 
which owes its existence to his munificence 
is now adorning the city Besides he has done 
man) good works, especially he has now awarded 
gold medals to the students of the "Medical 
College. Everyone will, therefore, congratulate 
him on this noble action of hu 
In memory of Dwnrhanath Tagore the 
‘.Dwirkanath Tagore Endowment Fund ’ was 
opened m 18tG to give cultural nnd technical 
education to a fixed number of boys in the 
University College of London Ru tomji Cowasji 
was one of the trustees of the Fund which 
mcluded eminent officials and non officials 

The Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
was formed by the Rev William Cirey m the 
early nineteenth century to provide facilities for 
the improvement of agriculture of the country 
Rustomji’s connection with the society dated from 
1837, nml we have it on the author! t\ of Penn 
chanil Mitra that ho was one of its Vice-Presi 
dent? Rustomji contributed liberally to the 
society When the society failed to nuet its 
share of expenses in building the Metcalfe Ilall 
its permanent aboje, Ru«tomji osme to its md 
The Fhcnd of In ha (Nov 20 iHl'd reported 
the matter as follows 

At the Iftbt meeting of the Agricultural society 
it was announced that two of Us members Rajah 
Suttohurn Gho*»l and Bsbu Rimgopal Chose had 
agreed to ndvonco rich the sura of 1000 hi and 
IV Huffiiagle nnd lluslomiec CWsa/ee WO It rpecs 
each for two years without interest to assist the 
socictv m liquidating its share of the debt on the 
Metcalfe Hall The secretary was then oulhori*cii 
to borrow the remaining sum on a deposit of 
Company s paper The«e various sums will bo 
gradually repaid out of the additional subscriptions 
/rtwn (nchiTcfmtf lucmbenf recently agreed fo 
Pcarichand Mitra *ays that Uustomji lent the 
Pocietv R» 1000 but never realized it* 

Ku«tomji Cowa a ji was a «ub«cnbt r member of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal from 1811 to 1818 
His son, Mnnockji Rj«tomji, sens elected a 
member of the Society in 1810. 

The fund for the establishment of <ho 
Oilcutta Public Library (predecessor of the Imperial 
Library of (hleatu) was opened in 1833 
Kustomjt contributed Its 200 

\ l’tULANTIlROrtaT 

The Fri'jhxhmnn of Aj nl 18, 1832 ol> a erved 
RuMomj’o wai eatremefy literal while he had 
the mean* and there must be many yet living 


• 7 If A ii lion el Wsyaxin* for l!ay 1°08. Itustomji 
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who have felt his fondness when 1 1 was of th»» 
utmost value to them 

We learn of his acts of philanthropy 
from contemporary papers He subscrib'd 
handsomely to the famine fund organized 
for the relief of the Cuttack people in 1831 M'e 
again find him taking an active part in giving 
relief to the famine-stricken people of the 
Western provinces in 1833. Rustomji colIecW 
subscriptions on Jus own initiative tins tine 
his contribution amounting to a thousand rupees 
to it IIis chanties were not confined to the 
land of his birth He subscribed to the Nmgpo 
Missionary Hospital in China in 1814 Ireland 
was faced with a terrible famine in 181U. 
Representative Indians and Europeans of Calcutta 
formed themselves into a committee in order to 
provide relief for the distressed. Rustorojt 
Cowasji was a member of this committee an l 
did (or the relief of the Irish people ns much as 
he could from -uch a distance 

What Rustomji did for the improvement of 
the city of his adoption will be discussed later 
I only refer to his endeavours for supplying 
water to the people of eastern Calcutta. Snnbii 
Blnskir, a vehicular daiJi of Cilciittn,* in its 
issue of 2nd Justin 1231 B S wrote 

What Itustomji Bib it is doing by the eastern 
side of the Bihu Road will not bo extinguished 
so long ns Calcutta lasts No one dared to brum 
the work ns it woul 1 entail largo eapcn«c. Rut 
Rustomji lLbu not even being nsked has coma 
forward to perform lb lie stir for a long time 
that the people in the neighbourhood of the road 
sulT red from want of water Ho thcrehri ha* 
commenced tho digging of n canrfl along th* 
caUcrn si k of the Rntakkhann Road It will 
stand a* a memorial to Uustomp Ribu The 
people will derive b nefit from it nnd sing hi* 
praise for generations to come 
Rustomji Cowasji crecte l a fire temple nl 2G ; 
Doonitallih (now Ezra fetrcct) fir his Par«i 
brethren of Calcutta. SiwiWnr DirpVi of 
Mnrch 23 1839 vrroto 

We learn from the public papers that Itiwtoujce 
Gmrwww IVj hi* [ttirch,i*ed s hrpo pie i ol 
ground in Doomtaflah, on which it f* hi* intuifioi 
to erect a large temple for hi* own 1‘Arsec sect, who 
are worshippers of fire. 

The ceremony of it* dedication was performed 
on the lGth September, 18,13 

A Tun m> or Tin Boon 
Uu*tomjl Cowa»ji endcarcl lunw If to the 

K people of Bengal In Ins works of tbantv ani 
ubbe good nri l won the title of ‘ RusWnipv Ribu’ 
om them JIo belpel the poor but In* plnhn 
tbropy whs not of nil ordinary type. lie always 
wanted to remove the cause of the distress of ^ 
tho people The Di»tncl Charitable So< tety of 
Calcutta, therefore, prou1"d ft rne*lium for In* 
work according to hit lights 

Tins society wns instituted fn 1830 for the 
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relief of the poor Chri*tivns of Calcutta. Public 
opinion demanded inclusion of the poor 
natives is well into the scheme of its relief work 
The society w\s recon Muted and took m re- 
presentatives of the people of Calcutta Ru tomji 
Cowa ji became one of its Vice Pre nlents since 
he joined it early in 1S33 The Committee for 
the Relief of the Native poor' wa« e«-tnbli hed 
tins year under the au pices of the ‘ociety for 
the proper administration of relief among: the 
poor na tves of Cilcatta Ru tomp was a 
member of this committee al o The ocietv 
diTiled the citv into twelve di trie* each of 
which was under the «upervt ion of two or more 
of its member They were called visitors 
Tin totnji was one uch vi itor an 1 a district* 
in central Calcutta wa a phted under bis 
charge \\ e find Calcutta split up into new 
divwon3 m In 1A an 1 Rv. tomp Cowrsji elected 
a vi itor m the southern dm ion 

Collection of fun 1 and di tnbution of them 
among the poor con titutel the primer? function 
of the society The mtive c mniiuee perceive l 
from the very leginning that payment in ah 
hal no pe miceiit »alutarv effect on the jt r 
They therefore started a movement even in tie 
earlv thirties to es| lore better avenues of a 1 
ministering relief It transpire^ from a peech 
of Dwarkanatb Tagore in a sitting or the Society 
on tl e 30th April ISfO that the Indian membci 
had re olved m a meeting to e e tabli h an alm« 
hou e where the poor an 1 the de titute woul 1 
re«t *e and work tor their e uh i tence He nl o 
nd led that Molilal ^eal had offered land for the 
purpo e and Ru«tomji Covi«ji come forward to 
bear all the exptn«e 0 of the tiled hou es to be 
built there The society however took up 
the natter into it* hands in WO It appointe 1 
a special committee of eleven members to 
corre pon 1 with the Government in order to 
induce tl o latter to pa s the Vagreot \ct 
(meant for the arrest an 1 putting together of 
the vagrants) and help the erection of the 
Vims Hou e Rustotajt Cowa'ji wa« a mem 
her of this committee The Government 

propr ed by an act to punish those who 

w onll eau e the greate t annoyance to the 
people The committee remon trated that a 
part al act of this nature woul 1 be of no avail 
to the ^ ocietv in its work of permanent relief 
It woul 1 be almo t impossible to di tingm h 
tho'e who eau ed greater annoyance from tlure 
who cau«ed le s 

The Government coul l not resi t the demand. 
Thev pa ed the ‘Vagrant Act on Nov 20 
1S40 and male a gift of the plot 3i Amherst St 
for tV furtherance of ‘he c 'Oc ety » object 
Ru tomji Cowa ji gave It °000 for the con=tru" 


• Oonndeil on the south bv the Jaon Bazar 
^treet north bv the Bow bazar and the 1 1 takkhana 
ct Mat by the Circulw Road and west by the 
birand Hood 


tion of thi* Alms House Besides occasional help 
he subscribed R* 200 annually to the Society 
The Di (net Charitable Society al o maintained 
a leper a s ylum Ru tomji s contribution to it 
de erves mention ''(imachar Darpan of 
Vlarch 1G, Wl9 wrote 

Me have been obi gmgly informed that 
Baboo 'I ittcl til '-cal has bestowed a parcel of land 
in Mtwapur (or the Leper Asylum and that 
l Uatorajec Co rasjee i.s jr has offered to build the 
huts for the purpo e • 

V CITI7LN Ok No Mr AN ClTl 

Rustoniji contribution to the improvement 
of (. limit i c nnot be over-e timated Ijled but* 
“treet tanka drainage hospital ferry system 
etc bear te timony to his love of tl e place anti 
ihe jeople even to this dir No narrative of 
Rustoinji i life c n be complete unle g his. activities 
in thi fiel 1 are referre 1 to 

Calcutta ml a nctoriety for di ei e faith 
an 1 m arifarv conditions a hundred years ago 
Fever an 1 tbolera vied with each other in levying 
a In m toll of lives every year So with a viev 
to jrovidmg ready relief for the «uflenng people 
the Nat vo Ho pilal of Dbarmatal appointed 
a ub-tomnnttee to devi e nays and means for 
the e tnbli fament of a fever ho pita! in the centre 
of the c ty fo popularize this object the 
sub-committte held a public meet ng in the 
Town Hall on June lb, lb3o Pn tomji Cowusji 
attended it nod gave three thou -nd rupees to 
the fuD i Vlong with other leaders of the 
natve community who al o subscribe l hand ome 
ly he wn. taken on the sub committee The 
Government of the clay in June 1S30 on being 
approached by it sail that they would recognize 
tl is n« a committee of their own provided the 
latter “O w i iened its scope ag to include all 
matters pert lining to the welfare of the city and 
agreed to take two government nominees on the 
committee a* expert The committee con ented 
and remodelled in this light at onco e et t 0 
work This committee came to be known ag 
‘‘The Fever Hospital and Municipal Lncjutry 
committee For ttu* sake of convenience the 
committee divided itself into three sub committee 
their duties being thus apportioned The first sub- 
committee took charge of framing a plan of 
city management and taxation the charge of 
mve tigatmg the =amtary state of Calcutta 
and its suburbs together with sugge tion of local 
improvements devolved on the second «ub 
committee while the third was entrusted with 
the e tabh hment of a fever ho=pitnL Kustomji 
Cowa ji was a member of the parent body as 
well as of the second snb-comrautee Though a 
member of the second ‘iib-committee his alvice 
was sought by other two 'ub-committeea also 


• The reports of (he I) trict Charitable Society of 
Calcutta hare mostly turni bed material for this 
chapter ^ 
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und his suggestions were considered appropriate 
and practical and incorporated in the decision 
they reached 

1 ire broke out oil and on in Aprd and May 
in CUcutta and hundreds of huts aero burnt to 
ashes, rendering the inmates homeless and 
destitute Tho I irst Sub-committee set to 
investigate the causes of and suggest remedies 
for such outbreaks An estimate of tlie ravages 
dono by hre will not bo out of place here The 
committee found after mvestigUion that between 
January and Maj of 38J7 fifteen per cent of 
the huts of Calcutta were rcluced to ashes, and 
one-eighth of the total in April onlj Rustomji 
gave evidence twice in May of tho °ame year 
before the committee lie emphasized therein 
the necessity of excavating a line of trnks in 
the locality susceptible to fire and compelling 
the people to build tile l instead of straw huts 
In thi» connection he observed 

Haring been present at sercral of the late fires 
that have devastated the city 1 beg to lay before 
the meeting a statement of tacts that came under 
my personal observation During the great fire 
that extended nil along the Upper Circular Road 
I particularly noticed the scarcity of water There 
being few if any tankB in the vicinity of the fire, 
the consequence was that there was nothing to 
check the fury of the flames which went on con 
Burning every hut and building in the way with 
fearful rapidity 

So he rccommendod 

that a line of deep large tanks should be imme- 
diately dug at convenient distances all along the 
Upper Circular Road where water is more scarce 
than any other part ot tho town The ground 
mijht now b° purchased at moderate prices before 
the proprietors have time to erect new huts on the 
site of those burnt down I think the government 
ought to bear expense but as an inducement for 
them to come forward I will undertake if Govern 
ment will buy the ground to excavate at my own 
expense four large tanka between the Boitaconnah 
Mirzapore and Mamektollah and I am sure that 
many rich landholders will readily do «9 much or 
more in other partB of the town 
Hustomji Cownsji was not n man to wait and 
see what the Government would do He him 
«elf had many tanks excavated in his land 
at his own expense. In connection with 
tlio question of excavation of tanks which arose 
m the second sub-committee ho saul 

1 have made a good many tanks in different 
places m my own ground in Calcutta, and con 
scqucntly have considerable experience in this 
matter 

Tires had been fiequent in Bombay and 
Malms. But etneo 18Qu they became scarce ns 
tiled huts were introduced there The contention 
that tilcl huts iro le«s healthy than straw huts 
dil not stand Because in those two cities 
people dil not unfit r more from diseases “mce 
180 > Ru«totnji Cowasji argued on this lmo 
from lus pcr«onnl expftneuce of those places and 


convince! the commute* of Iht neos-itr of 
building tiled huts Rustomji while stressing th s 
point was not however oblivious of the miserable 
plight of the poor folk A committee with 
Rustomji Cowasji DwarLmath Tagore and 
others was form'd to help the people with 
nccc««arj funds to build tiled hut Ita tom t 
contributed Ils 1000 to the fund opened for 
this purpose * 

Rustomji’s work ns a member of the second 
sub committee wi9 not le^s important 
Rustomji Cowasu nnd Sir John Peter Grant, 
Justice of tlie S upremc Court both member 3 
of tins committee, visited the native part of the 
toVn, ascertained its insanitary condition and 
submitted a report to the main body 

The second sub-committee perceived that the 
general health and condition of the city wouli 
never be improved c o long ns this state of 
things continued The} suggested openin'* of 
wide roals nnd excavation of tanks throughout 
the city For free mr and pure drinking water 
are the two first requisites to ensure a healthy 
existence When tlie question of expenses oro*^ 
Ru«toinji offerel practical suggestions lie *ail 
that the monej laid out by the State for Iol 
acquirement of land would be amply repaid The 
acquired plots on tlie high road would give 
about double the cost of purchase inasmuch ns 
their demand would be very great. Reg mho" 
tanks Rustomji s advice was also solicited 
Tanks in his opinion mu«t be thirty instead ot 
twent} feet deep Otherwise, water wouli g° 
down to the bottom in the hot seison, thus 
frustrating the verj purpose for which they 
were made lhc committee accepted Ins stigge* 
tions 

The third sub-committeo proposed and nfl 
the members of the main body concurred, that 
the amount collected for the establishment ot 
the Fever Ilospital should bo male over to 
tho Council of Educat on The ho pital was 
established on Sept. 30 ISIS It has since Icon 
attache! to the Government Ale heal College ot 
C\\cwkUv The eammit e-a vdeted earn*, other 
questions afftcting the life tin 1 property of ,hc 
people. In those days the ferry «} “tern over the 
Ganges was very defective There were no nvea 
ffhetv either to land or to moor boats wh cn 
were therefore often sunk wilfully by boatmen, 
and the belongings of pa«scng rs wen. robbed 
Rustomji suggested tint over anl above fixing 
qhati ferrj boats should bo numbered n ,J 1 
registered, an 1 the name of the owner together 
with the number of passengers it was permitted 
to carry, should be painted in legible character* 
on some conspicuous part of th boat It wouli 
nlso be provide 1 that 1 eavj fines might 1* 
stringently enforce. I bo its should hi. clas-incl 
an t the rate of hire fixed, anl Iwth boll* an> 


• Samaehar Dir pm Slay 13 1837 
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boatmen should be examined as to their efficiency 
every month. 

The report of the committee embodying these 
suggestions of Rustomp was duly submitted to 
the Government Many of the suggestion took 
years to materialize Still this report marks 
the beginning of the modem Municipal Govern 
ment in Calcutta.* 


Ri tomji Coat vajr’a Death 
Rustomji Cowa ji died on \pnl lb 18 j° 
His death wa» noticed both in the Engli b and 
vernacular newspapers Extracts have already 
been made from his obituary notice in The 
Englishman (April 19 lS->°) It is worth quoting 
in full 


* I have collected fscta for this chapter from 
the Report “Fever Hospital and Municipal Enquiry 
Committee. 


Pustomjee has resided about 33 vears in Calcutta 
and for a greater part of that titafe earned on a very 
extensive business as a merchant and a shipowner 
and for his activity and enferprize was well known 
to men of business all over the East During his 
rospenty he 'ought the European society and 
making through the restraints usual among hi* 
countrymen did not hesitate to introduce the 
ladies of h s family to his guests among whom 
the Governor General has more than once ly>en 
present When wh*t is called a commercial crisis 
visited Calcutta Ru=tomjee shared in the misfortune 
of his ne ghboers and lost nearly all that he had 
been working for during a long and laborious 
life He has since that umc lived in a verv 
retired manner and as his health al«o declined he 
utterly withdrew in a great measure from business 
Die cause of his death is stated to have been 
disease of heart which at his advanced age coaid 
not be expected to have other thin a fatal 
termination Rustomjce wa3 extremely 1 beral 
while he had the means and there mn=t be manv 
yet living who have felt his kindness when it was 
til the utrotfcA value to them 
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A TrOEBLED FurtOPE 

S CIENTISTS arc slwavs reminding us 
that daring the present century they 
have changed the tempo of our lives 
out of nil recognition Thcv point 
out, for m«tance, that there wa3 verv little 
difference u» the methods bv which Csesar 
md Napoleon, separated b> nearlv two 
thousand year , travelled about their empires 
Todav the di coven of the slow combustion 
engine means that anv empire can be 
traversed in a few davs — while every part 
of the world can be in instant touch 
With every other part through the 
development of the telephone and wirele°s 
communications 

The ultimate nearness and one-Dc^s cf 
all nations which the e di covene* imply is 
something to keep in mind in the present 
diS cult tufle For the moment it ?eems 
*o much more obvious that although distance 
has been annihilated, differtnec* have 
not 


T \ VGGEKATED NATION UJ'-JI 

Europe ie> now reaping the bad harvest 
of the Peace Treaties Poor Europe, «hc 
has been unlucky 1 Many of the conditions 
forced upon German) and \ustria were 
vindictive, not in accordance with President 
Wil»on b Fourteen Points, on the basis of 
which Germanv laid down her arms, and 
were bound to come home to roost. But 
even those in->pired bv the bc«t intentions 
have proved unfortunate in their results 
Wlio could have thought that the application 
of the principle of self-determination — tl e 
giving of freedom and independence to roanv 
oppressed minorities — would mean the 
springing up on even Bide of an inten e 
and exaggerated nationalism * Aggressive 
nationalism has appeared on both “ide*, in 
the newlv created States and in the States 
who lost territory under the Peace Treaties 
the former fearing to lose what thev have 
gained and the other Eocktng to recover Jo»t 
position and prestige Nationalism is ever 
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rt mh to fall into the hands of a “sav lour” or 
diet itor 

Tin n Isxr its vrio\ u Jssuts 

Public attention at the present time is 
concerned with three international issues — 
the Nn/i dictitorslup in German}, the 
Dis imminent Conference at Geneva, and 
the forthcoming World 1 cononuc Conference 
The Nan dictatorship overshadows cv en- 
tiling, not Old} because a militant Germany 
dihturbs tin whole 1 uropcan s}Btcm, but 
because this latest dictitorslup is cansing 
ever} one to ask Is domocrac} going to 
survive * 

Ri \so\ op I orci 

Jtis a traged} when real leaders are dead 
and diet iters usurp their place Jf Herr 
StrcFOinann had lived, or if onl} the Great 
Powers 1 ad treated German} then with the 
nngnnnimit} he piomptcd, the position might 
be very different toda} But again we 
refused to yield to iea°on vvlmt we ma} he 
compelled to give — at least m part— to force 
His were the da}s of the Locarno spirit, 
when Gciinany lelmquislied the idea of ever 
seeking to lecover her lost territory b> force 
of arms How far removed that seems from 
what is happening now 

Germany h is two principal objects in view 
Treaty rev lsion and re armament So far 
Treat} revision is concerned, it is safe to 
sa} tli it the methods of the Nazi terror to 
wards their own nation ds have put that 
clock bad for a generation 

Tm Tom rowri I* vex 
It is almost incredible to note how the 
Nazis have thrown away with both lnnds 
their dunces of seeming Treat} revision 
Two months ago Signor Mussolini, who has 
ever favoured German} (because Itnl} is 
jealous of 1 ranee and her influence in the 
Ball ans and Mediterranean) was sponsoring 
n 1 our Power Pact, the very object of which 
was Treat} revision Our peripatetic Prime 
Minister, Mr Ranis i} MacDonald, was per- 
suaded to com'* to Lome Signor Mussolini 
submitted to him a draft pact bv which the 
four Powers — German}, 1 ranee. Great Britain 


and Italy — would “confirm the principle of 
the icvision of the Peace Ireatics, m accord 
nnee with the clauses of the League of Nations 
Covenant ” 

The Mussolini MacDonald attempt at a 
I our-I’owcr Pact failed, it will be remembered, 
because of the opposition of Poland and the 
Little Entente I he} learned that although 
Treaty rev ision “within the framework of the 
League” had pious!} been agreed upon. Signor 
Mussolim. had discussed m advance and 
without consulting them a whole scries of 
proposals for Treat} revision to be made at 
their expense 1 Hie onl} proposal which 
need concern us here, as affecting German}, 
would have given her a coiridor transversing 
the present Polish Corridor from the Polish 
town of Chojmee to Manenwerde m Tast 
Prussia 

Although the Roman attempt at a Ponr 
Power Pact prov ed abortive, the idea was not 
given up Britain approached 1 nucc, the all} 
and champion of Poland and the Little 
Entente with a new draft In this greater 
stress v\ as laid upon disarmament than upon 
Treat} revision and it was made clear that 
there would be no question of imposing revi- 
sion on smaller Powers 

IIitj i u s IIoi i oi s 

\\ hat emerges from all this is that at last 
the idea of revision was beginning to lose its 
terrors As was pointed out m the Pconomv>t, 
even the 1 oreign Minister of Czecho Sloval la, 
Dr Benes, who is described in German} as 
“the most obstinate and inveterate foe of 
1 reat} revision, actually made a. speech in 
which he accepted the possibibt} of some 
measure of agreed revision And vet this was 
the time that the Hitler dictatorship in 
German} chose to inaugurate a reign of 
terror within its own borders 1 Socialists and 
Communists have btcu brutally manhandled , 
p icifists interned racrelj for being pacifists , 
the Social Democrat Party broken and their 
13*i newspapers suppressed Above all the 
Tews m Germany have been deprived of their 
rights as German citizens and virtually been 
made into n vac j nvonfg This last point 
rai«cs very serious problems and has done 
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more than anything else to alienate other 
nations 

It is the enrse of the Germans that they 
have always been unable to see themselves as 
others see them Worse than that at the 
present juncture they are using every means 
in their power — by suppressing their own 
Socialist and other newspapers and banning 
every foreign liberal newspaper that protests 
against "Nazi excesses to make sure that no 
breath of criticism shall come in The Nazis 
are even hoping to stifle at home the criticism 
that might arise from the “soul s self ' b> 
making their bonfires of sn»pect books 

Dvnziq and toe Poush Coppidor 

In this state of heady intoxication they 
are doing their best to make trouble in the 
Polish Corridor and at the moment of writing 
have made a demarche in Danzig Danzig 
is not in the Corridor but of it It was made 
a Free City under the Peace Treaties in an 
attempt to strike a compromise between 
Poland aud Germany In the past Poland ruled 
over Danzig for three and a half centuries 
She required it is her only outlet to the sea 
On tho German side, on the other hand, it was 
plain that Danng had become a purely 
German city — with only a tiny Polish minority 
And so it was made a Tree Citv under the 
League 

In such a compromise the odda were over 
wliclmingly cu the German side and Poland 
for some years has been facing facts She 
has built a new port for herself opposite 
Danzig, called Gdy nn, and gr (dually she 
lias been diverting her trade from Danzig 
From Gdynia she is developing a trans 
Vtlantic service, the Gdynia America line 
Everything pointed, then, to the ultimate 
return of Danzig to the Reich Vnd so the 
"Nans must needs make trouble in Danzig, 
seize the Trade Union headquarters, and run 
up the Nazi flag in the I roe City ’ No 
vender Poland and the Little Lntente and 
their great ally 1 ranee are rejoicing that the 
lour Power Pact is a dead letter The 
Polish point of Mew has been stated in the 
I'll sue! ski Press in a leading article as follows 
* '’O Oot«rnmeot ot lotiad still ever divcaii 

"’reroioa of »ny of her Ujuodiraa. The only 


method of discussing this problen with Poland is 
the method of gunfire 

Poland, in short, is m that dangerous- 
confident mood which says If you want the 
Corridor, trv and take it 1 She is riding 
confidently on the wav e of European solidarity 
which the Nazi terror has created against 
Germany Her first act has been to ratify a 
pact of non aggression with Soviet Russia — ■ 
to close the back door m the event of 
war arising In London Russian and 
Polish Vmbassadors are exchanging 

courtesies ( And no doubt Poland is 
collecting here on the <»pot some of those 
many thousands of pounds worth of orders 
we have lost through our Russian embargo ') 

Su« h then are the first-fruits of, Nazi 
“diplomacy’ War might arise at any time 
from 'incidents,” if Germany were in a 
position to fight Herr Hitler seems to be 
that destructive kind of demagogue who fills 
his followers with an emotion and ambition 
to do they know not what. And the only 
result is that the old diplomacy has triumphed 
Poland has seen to it that diplomatic \131ts 
have been made ia Berlin and Warsaw These 
have been followed up by the publication ,of 
simultaneous Btaterneuts that the respective 
Governments intend ‘to keep their attitude 
and their actions strictly within the limits of 
existing treaties and dispassionately to 
examine their common interests” Hitlerite 
sound and fury has brought Germany back to 
exactly where she started from — “within the 
limits of existing treaties ” 

But this is not the end of the tale of the 
Tour Power Pact Italy, its principal be- 
fg-JiiiK, is ’saw. fhnrastt^tis-j aJawMid. V, \i?,\ 
intrigues in Austria and the possibility of an 
Anstro-German Union under the Nan flag 
This would not suit her at all It would bring 
Germany right into the Balkan «, with one eye 
on Trieste and tho local German minorities 

Als-tpia’* Position 

I or years of course it has been plain that 
Austria is going to fuse with someone It 
mu«t either be with Germany, m the 
Anschluss as it is called, or m a Danubivi 
! cdcratiOD She 19 a head without a body 
and cannot indefinitely continue an existence 
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dependent for its surviv al on subsidies from 
outside 

The present Go\ eminent in Austria, 
n government of the Centre under 
Dr Doll fuss, is opposed to fusion with Nazi 
German) but all the signs art that it will bo 
swept awaj in the storm A week ago the 
Nazi Prime Minister of Bavaria, speaking nt 
Lmdan ntar the Austrian border, made an 
intensely significant and resented speech in 
which he said 

Here rvhere tree and unstained the Thine 
flows into Lake Constance we will take on oath 
never to rest or relax until the Rhine flows to 
the sea once more as Germany b river not as 
Germany s frontier 

We will not allow ourselves to be robbed 
of the feeling that Germany and her lllustnons 
brother in arras Austria belong together We 
will not interfere with internal conditions in 
Austria and mil from without respect the 
sovereignty of Austria. TF« can afford to trait 
until the Austrian people itself brings to 
realization the ideal of a single big Germany 

The Nazis’ allusion to respecting “from 
without ’ the sovereignty of Austria is strange 
Because the German Nazis are in fact direct 
ing the activities of the Nazis in Austria 
The Vienna correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian points out that 
the leader of the movement in Austria is 
Herr Hitler himself and tho local \ustnan 
leader his only the rank of a district 
officer 

This week end tho Austrian Gov eminent 
has revealed its weakness for all to see It 
has been powerless to prevent the arrival 
in Vienna of a contingent of Bavarian Nazis 
to take part in a monster Nazi demonstration 
Willing to wound but unable to strike it 
could only meet the invader with on insult 
So when the Bavarian Minister of Justice 
descended from his aeroplane he was greeted 
b> the head of the Vienna political police 
department who stepped forward and said to 
him “I have to inform you, in the name 
of the Austrian Government, that jour visit 
here is not desired , nevertheless, nil precau 
tions have been taken for your safety’ 
\fter which the Bavarian Nazis held a mass 
meeting at tho Vienna" Skating Rink, where 
“tens of thousands occupied every inch of 
standing room, and police cordons held back 
thousands more” Is a Nazi coup in 
Austria being prepared ? 


Grn'IAM AND DlBATM V'fTVT 

German) is certainly giving the states 
men of Europe an nnxiou9 week-end The 
Disarmament Conference was adjourned bv 
Mr Henderson toda) until the middle of 
next week The reason for this was lire 
deadlock created by Germany’s opposition 
to the British plan for a Disarmament 
Convention 

German) objects in particular to p ropo 
sals which would change the character of 
her army from its present long service 
professional type to that of a standardized 
conscnpt militia. She bitterly resents, also, 
the latest tnm of events at Geneva *when 
it was decided in the Effectives Committee 
of the Conference to include the Nazi 
unofficial armies (tho Steel Helmets and the 
Brown Shirts) in reckoning up effectives 

Tho critical event at Geneva, however, 
has been the publication of an article by the 
German Toreign Mimster, Baron von 
Neurnth, in which he stated in terms that 
Germany intends to re-arm, Conference or 
no Conference His words were 

whatever general limitation and reduction of 
armaments if any is reached within the frame- 
work of the British Plan it will compel us to 
supplement our armaments. 

Dl'-IIONOUllEP Plcdofs 

This challenge, for as such it was taken 
up, earned Europe back for the moment 
to the atmosphere of the da) s of the Rhine 
land occupation A debate took place in 
the House of Lords in which Lord Ilailsham, 
the Secretary of State for V ar, stated that 
if Germany earned out her threat, and 
re-armed in contravention of her undcr- 
tal mgs in the Versailles Treaty, then the 
sanctions of that Treaty would come into 
force In other words, parts of the German 
Rhineland would again be occupied AH this 
is very grave and necc«ary talk perhaps — 
and yet I As Lord Cecil reminded the 
House of Lords, the Versailles Treaty also 
contains the pledge of tho Allies to disarm 
as they have disarmed Germany If that 
pledge had been honoured by us and our 
allies there might be no Nazi regime in 
Germany today and no threat to European 
and world peace ^ 
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One good thing «ecms to hav e come ont 
of thi3 crisis and that is that it Ins somehow 
inclined Herr Hitler, if only momentarily, 
to a more constitutional wav of life Tho 
German delegate at Geneva has been recalled 
to Berlin for consultations, and it has been 
decided to call the Reichstag together on 
Wednesday to hear a pronouncement on 
foreign policy As the Reichstag had been 
adjourned until November, and thereafter 
was to meet only for a fortnight each year, 
this is news indeed But will tho Socialists 
he free to attend, express their \ iew», and 
vote 

Tiif 11 on n Economic CostFFFNCF 

And what effect will all this ha\ c on the 
World Economic Conference which is to 
open in London on Juno 12th ’ Sonic fear 
that the failure of the Disarmament Confer 
encc — or the virtual failure by a long 
adjournment — would doom it from tho begin 
nuig Certainly such a breakdown in 
international bargaining would be a discouri 
gmg prelude to a W orlu Conference 

Vmenca has been watching this point 
This week Mr Norman Davis, Ambassador 
l atraordinary, has seen Dr Rosenberg, Herr 
Hitler’s Envoy in London, and informed 
him of America’s keen disappointment at 
the attitude of Germany towards the British 
Disarmament Convention 

President Roosevelt, the one leader in a 


world of so many dictators who has already 
brought his own co mtry out of a panic 
situation, may yet intervene and transform 
the situation That he h willing to co 
operate with Europe he has already made 
plain, when he assured the British Prime 
Minister that America would join in future 
with the other uations m forming consnlta 
tivc pacts 

fur Ivinas Wuro Pmr 

The Joint Select Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament has been meeting more 
or less regularly for a month 

Most of the invited Indians have arrived 
in this country Indeed, some of them have 
been here for ten days or more 

It is reported that the meetings of the 
Committee »o far have been concerned with 
questions of procedure 

The first meeting at winch the Indian 
delegates will attend will be on Tuesday, 
lbth May. 

If tho Committee takes a whole month 
merely to settle matters of procedure, it is 
an interesting problem as to how long they 
will take to go over the whole of the W hitc 
Paper 

They certainly seem to hare taken aptly 
to the principle hasten slowly 

13th May, 1933 
W estminster 
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I piss now from rices to Xatton* If 
intcr-rici il brotherhood is important, no 
loss is intcrmtionil As already pointed 
out, no nition can prosper by seclusion 
ind certainly not by antagonism It u«cd 
to be thought otherwise, nod there wis some 
ground for the thought when the countries 
of the world were isolated and unrelated frog, 
went" But now since they have breoroe 
united into one world, the sitmtion is wholly 
different Now isolation is weakno««, it is 
poverty, it is ib^cnce from participation in 
the world’s life and the world s pro pcrit\ 
And is for fighting others, tint is simply 
suicide I rom this time on tint nition will 
be the most prosperous the most influential 
and the most safe which has the fewest 
antagonisms, and the closest and most friendly 
relations of every hind with the other nations 
of the world 

It is most unfortunate that our modern 
idea of nationality is so narrow There ought 
to be nothing in nationality antagonistic to 
other nations I Io\ c my home But that is 
no reason why I should hate or seek to injure 
other people's homes So, the fact that I love 
my own nation is no reason why I «hould hate 
or distrust or encroach upon other nation* 

“ J orger than any nation is humanity ” 

W hy is it that two men who arc friends, 
who respect each other and ha\c perfect con- 
fidence in each other when living together ns 
neighbours on the same side of an imaginary 
line called n national boundary, should grow 
distrustful of one another or become enemies 
as soon as they come to have homes on 
opposite sides of that line 1 \\ hat is there in 
nationality or national boundan lines that 
should destroy human brotherhood ? If kindly 
feeling is desirable and possible between man 
nnd man and between community and commu- 
nity m the «=amc n ition, why is it not equally 
so between different nations ? Js it not just 


as important that two neighbouring cations 
should be friendly, as that two parts of the 
same nation should be ■* 

Vc sec men making strange uses of the 
word < p'd n °f ,,m * lie who takes part in a 
war that his cotinlrv carrici on, is likely to be 
called a *p itriot’ regardless of the character 
of the conflict, howcv er unjust or inhuman its 
method or pmpoac He who devotes bis whole 
life to las country in ways of peace, rendering 
her serv ice of the highest po siblc importance 
— for an example, as a wise educator of the 
young, or a great and unselfish scientist, or an 
honourable and upright business man and 
developer of the country 's industrial resources, 
or as a just and incorruptible judge — «uch a 
man is seldom pointed to as n patriot Vnd 
yet which is the truer patriot 9 

In the long history of the relations between 
1 ranee and Germany , involving so manv 
bloody struggles, those I ronchmen have 
always claimed to be most patriotic who have 
been the bitterest foes of Germ iny and lia\ e 
done the ruo«t to keep alive hostility toward* 
Germany And those Germans have nlwavs 
claimed to be most patriotic who have been 
the bitterest foes of France and have most 
fanned the flame of hatred towards the nation 
beyond the Rhine But it was false patriotism 
Such patriots, so-called, were really enemies 
of their countries The real friends ot France 
and Germany, the men in both nations who 
have been real patriot*, baa c been those who 
have laboured to allay enmity, and to create 
between the two nations sentiment* of good 
will, mutual re«pcct and fraternity So every- 
where 

During the last half century there have 
been no such enemies of Tngland as those men 
who have «tiried up in the public mind of 
Britain constant distrust of the nations of the 
Continent, nnd thus have pushed on the 
Government to the building of more and ever 
more warship®, with the money bo deeply 
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needed for feeding and clothmg and housing 
and educating the British people And m 
America there arc no such enemies of the 
United States as those who trv to kindle 
among our people distrust of England, or 
distrust of German) or distrust of Japan or 
distrust of Russia as an excuse for creating a 
great navy to menace other nations and to get 
us into entanglements with other Powers 
Among the nations today, wc ha\ e world 
wide finance .Financial cheques or drafts 
drawn by men in England or America or 
Chtna or Australia, are cashed by banks m 
ei on part of the globe W hy is this possible 1 
It is possible onl), because we have world 
wide financial confidence The «ame degree 
of political confidence among the nations 
would give us world wide arbitration, and 
that would mean world wide peace, with 
such resultant prospentv as the natious 
have never known M h) should we not 
have the same degree of political as of finan 
cial confidence among the nations 9 The 
great majontv of the people who make up 
cverj civilired nation are trustworthv, honest, 
peace loving They do not want war The) 
do not want to wrong other peoples The) 
would like to live in as friendly relations with 
their neighbouring nations as with their 
neighbouring communities or neighbouring 
families \\ hv should thev not be permitted 
to do so 9 

The late awful war iu Furopc grew wlioll) 
out of mental conditions— out of fear and 
suspicion The European nations did not 
want to injure one another — I mean, the 
people of those nations did not But the) had 
all be"n taught to distrust and sn«pect one 
another, and so thev kept themselves armed 
to the teeth against one another The result 
was inevitable Sooner or later the armies 
and navies were certain to be put to u«o ami 
such an Vrmageddon as wc saw was sure to 
come \\ lint was needed 9 International 
trust in-tead of international di tru«L 

Uuquc«tioniblv the mo t prolific begetters 
of international tlistru t within the la«t fiftv 
veari have been great armies and navies *lhe 
greater these lave become, the greater l as 
been thi mi trust, and the greater the distrust, 
the gre iter ha» been the danger Instead of 
great onmes and navies preventing war, as we 


have foolishly dreamed, thev foster it , the) 
fo ter it because the) create a spirit of 
suspicion and fear and therefore of hostility 
Vast armaments, instead of being called — as 
militarists everywhere insist on calling them 
as insurance against war, ought to be 
labelled a« urances of war’ This the 
terrible European conflict has made for ever 
clear 

All the leading nations in the great 
European war seem to have believed that the) 
were forced into it But if they were, it was 
their own preparations for war that forced 
them 

Let us make two BUppositione First, let 
ns suppo o that at the time the late German 
Kaiser came to the throne, in 18b7, he and 
the German nation had been wise enough 
to issue to the world the following 
proclamation — ‘Germany «inccrel) wants 
peace Germany believes in peace German) 
invites nil nations to set out with her 
upon hone t, determined, permanent careers 
of peace In the interest of peace we, the 
German Government and people, solemnly 
declare and promise to all nations that 
from this time on we will maintain no 
arm) except one simply sufficient to 
perform nece«sar) police service at Koine, 
or — in connection with other nations— 
in unprotected regions abroad We will 
maintain uo nav) except what may be 
nccecsarj for strictly police cuds, on waters 
for which we arc responsible Our policy 
hereafter will be peace R c will commit no 
aggression* R c will try to treat all nations 
justly and fairly and wc shall confidently 
trust and believe that other nations will treat 
us with corresponding fairnc«s and justice 
V c shall cultivate among our people a spirit 
of respect for other peoples V c shall d i 
what in ns lies to promote goodwill nnd 
brotherhood among all nations If ever trouble 
or nu sunder tandmg anses between us and 
any other Government, which wc cannot 
pcaccfullv settle between that government 
awl ourselves, wc will submit the case for 
settlement to a competent and trustworthy 
court or tribunal of arbitration which shall 
bo agreed upon b) the two government*, and 
abide bv the decision of that tribunal ” 

R hat woulj have been the result of 8 ich 
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fit mil for pence taken before the world by 
Germany ? Would her safety have been 
imperilled 9 Rather would not her security 
Imc been greatly increased 9 Would any 
natron June dared to attack her 9 Would any 
have wished to attack her ? And being thus 
relieved from the staggering burden of 
modern armj and navy support, how Bhc 
would have forged ahead in industries, in the 
sciences, m the fine arts, in literature, m 
education, in wealth, in the comfort and 
prosperity of her people ’ She would have 
become the admired and the envied land 
of the whole world 

Bfy second supposition is that had Great 
Britain twenty five years ago issued a similar 
proclamation of peace, goodwill, and justice 
to all nations, with a determination to submit 
all questions of international misunderstand 
mg to arbitration, what would have been the 
result in her ease 9 

She would have been as safe ns German! 
She and Germany would have been the two 
most secure, honoured and prosperous nations 
in existence , and long before the prerent 
time c\ery other nation would ha\e been 
compelled to follow them — nay would have 
been glad to follow them This would hi! c 
been the condition of things in the world 
during recent years, and this would Imc been 
the condition today, instead of a war which 
raged four years, slaughtered ten millions of 
men, wounded far more than ten millions, 
pauperized a still greater number of women 
and children, and left behind it a ruined 
Europe 

Nothing on earth is more certain than that 
fries' otiT iivrf ar Aw Ay* Abe .wwAwifF 

of filling the world with armies and navies 
If nations would have peace, they must 
prepare for peace, not for war , the! must do 
those things which create between them— 
not suspicion, hate nud fear — but trust, good 
will and the spirit of brotherhood 

As there is no course so safe for an 
individual man, as to do right and tru«t Ins 
fellows, so there is no course «o safe for a 
nation as to be just and trust other nations 
And ns there is no course so dangerous for 
a man, as to distrust everybody and go about 
arrogant and defiant and armed to the teeth, 
no courso is so dangerous for a nation as 


to distrust and antagonize other nations ami 
depend for safety on armies and imios The 
time has fully come when armies and navieg 
should not be tolerated for any other purpose^ 
except strictly those of national and interna 
tional police 

3V 

I come now to a consideration of Brother 
hood between Clairs and Jiuluithia! Ptrson* 

Social brotherhood in our da! appears in 
many interesting and excellent forms The 
chief trouble is its limitation Be ha\c 
social sols restricted to chosen circles, social 
clubs for the few B c ha! e social ana 
benevolent fraternities of many mimes, some 
of them with \cn large memberships, all of 
them excellent so far as they go But the 
great need is for brotherhood not limited by 
social roctrietions, brotherhood based on 
simple manhood and womanhood, brotherhood 
wide as humanity' 

In times past in T ngland, in Russia before 
the late revolution, and in many other land®, 
we ha! e seen brotherhood pro! enied, or a cry 
seriously limited by the existence of 1 ing«, 
lords, hereditary aristocracies, privileged 
classes, who on account of birth and ancestry 
Imc arrogated to themselves positions aboxc 
the people, and Imc claimed for themselves 
special rights and immunities (often dmne 
rights) for which they have made no adequate 
return Against all this tile people every- 
where arc more and more revolting, and 
justly go The spirit of democracv is rising 
in nil lands, and democracy' means not special 
privileges for certain classes, but equality of 
pwil'y? /nr rU 

In all ages militarism has been a great 
destroyer of human brotherhood In the 
nature of the ease, armies arc autocracies 
The officers command, the soldiers obey The 
business of the soldier is not to think for 
himself, but to subordinate his thought wholly 
to that of Ins commander \n irroy to be 
efficient, must be a machine, every part 
moved bv the will which is at its herd An 
army is a caste svstem The higher officers look 
down upon the lower, and the lower upon tl e 
private soldiers There must not be demo 
cracy, there must not be the spirit of brother- 
hood , tl esc destroy authority and weaken 
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discipline The most perfect armv is one 
where there is len«t democracy This is why 
militarism is so great an evil Men cverv- 
where who love liberty roust learn to distrust 
and to fear armies and navies If democracy, 
true democracy , democracy that means human 
brotherhood, is to prevail in the modern wrrld, 
armies and navies must be reduced to the 
aery lowest possible limit® 

In India, we sec brotherhood broken up in 
a serious way by caste Her millions of 
“untouchables” arc at once her disgrace and 
her peril How can she expect national 
unity , how can she hope to become a demo 
cracy or a goa eminent in any sense ‘of the 
people and by the people” so long as these 
millions are robbed of their manhood and of 
the most elementary and fundamental rights 
of life 9 Their existence in her midst alienates 
from her the sympathy and regard of justice- 
loaing men in all land- The rights of these 
unfortunates mii't be restored to them if 
India is to be free or worthy of freedom 

Happily the Indian people themselves arc 
realizing this and are beginning to act in 
accordance with the realization It is one 
of the signs of the nobleness of Mahatma 
Gandhi that from the first he has borne the 
banner of equal rights for all, and has risked 
Ins life to insure that India shall have no 
untouchables Reforming bodies like the 
Ilrahmo Samaj have been working towards 
the same end for years past 

Perhaps the mo®t widespread, the most 
rapidlv increasing and the most serious danger 
to brotherhood in the modern world is wealth 
This daDgor is greatest in the West , but it is 
not absent from the P ast M herever wealth 

appear®, it tends to create a caste , it tends to 
separate its po ®c® ors into an artificial and 
anything but a noble anstocracr, the existence 
of winch destroys brotherhood very cflectuallv 
Ifow ran this penl to modern societv 
be counteracted 9 1 or one thing all that i-> 
possible should everywhere be done to create 
a public sentiment which will make it a 
disgrace for nek men to use their wealth for 
merclv selfish end®, for mere per-onal pleasure 
and self aggrandizement. \\ e must help them 
to understand that the public has a just 
partnership in all their possession® They 
did not create any part of their wealth ont of 


nothing They were able to obtain it only 
because the community helped them to obtain 
it in a thousand wavs Compelled to spend 
their lues in a de=ert, or on an island of the 
sea, separated from their fellow men, they 
would hay e been able to accumulate as little 
wealth as the beggar who asks alms of them 
They have been able to become nch only 
because they have been widely ministered to 
and richly aided Therefore, their wealth is 
theirs only m part The law of the Jind 
gives them the privilege of directing its use , 
but there is a law higher than any act of 
Congress or legislature or parliament or decree 
of monarch which declares that they are oulv 
trustee® The commumti has claims upon 
the pos®e®«ions they hold and upon them 
They themselves are not their own They 
belong to God They belong to their country 
They belong to their fellow men 

Society m it® real interests is a solidarity, 
and is coming to be more and more so as it 
grows more complex Dus all men need to 
understand Jio man can injure another 
without injuring htm«elf no man can benefit 
another without benefiting himself I ich 
needs all W c arc all * our brothers' keepers " 
Every mans wealth, as also cycry man’s 
talent is a tru«t 

In ancient Athens it ins regarded as a 
disgrace for a rich man to live in personal 
luxury, or to lavish wealth upon his family 
Public sentiment required lum to employ it 
for the public good There should be such a 
public sentiment in every country today 

But it is not enough to prevent unbrother- 
ly ««c« i of wealth , we must guard against 
unjust and therefore unbrothcrly accumula- 
tion* \\ hat ever we can do in even land to 
protect the right® of the people as a whole 
in public land®, mine®, fore«t«, water power, 
water wav®, highway®, all natural monopolies, 
valuable franchise®, unearned increments, is 
ju«t so much done to prev ent the accumula- 
tion in the hands of the few, of that wealth 
which of right, belongs to the mam, and 
therefore just so much to checkmate tho«c 
forces which tend to dc®tror human brother 
hood 

1 he whole world i® reaching out after 
industrial democracr Mm h of it* eHort i® 
crude, half blind, unintelligent, blundering 
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But tlic impulse is true, and sooner or Jnt<a> 
it will succeed Old feudalism lias long siijqc 
parsed nvvnv Our new capitalistic feudalism 
must follow Manhood, character, must he 
re \ allied, must come to be the true purpose 
of all material development, and the mere 
massing of matcri il possessions — now called 
‘wealth’, must be ritcu at its true lea el, ag 
childish, an atavistic instinct earned over 
from a \cry primitive and unintelligent stage 
of human cv oiution Money as a I mg must 
be dethroned Unjust special privilege must 
bo destroy ed Rich idleness mn°t be branded 
as a disgrace Labour must cv cry where be 
honoured 

It is unfortunate to have labour men »nd 
capit u'ists organized separately /or m a’ mrf 
intagonistic purposes Capital and labour 
need e icli other as much as do eye and ear, 
hand and feet Neither should seek to 
dominate the other, but each to supplement the 
other Lot the capitalist above the labourer-, 
dictating terms to him ns in the past, but the 
capitalist hand in baud with the labourer, the 
two planning together for the common advan 
tage — this is what the better future will 
require Co operation, industrial partnership 
sharing of responsibility, sharing of manage 
ment and sharing of ownership by capital and 
labour conjointly — an other word*, brotherhood 
among all concerned— is the imperative need 
of the industrial world and th"rc can be no 
cessation of conflicts until brotherhood is 
nchic\cd Here lies the only possible road 
to permanent industrial peace Brotherhood 
industrial ns well as individual and social, is 
God s Kw, written in the aery nature of man 
and of human society, and any group of men 
who trv to thwart its development, imperil 
their own existence as well as the well being 
of society as a whole 

V 

1 come now in conclusion to brothuhood 
between Ilrltjion* It would semi nnturil tc, 
suppose that religious brotherhood would 
arise earliest of all, would set the example for 
the rest of the world But ns a fact it ba^ 
been one of the last to make its appearance, 
and even yet the world has little experience 
of j t 

Religion begin in the world low down 


Eirly people believed in very imperfect gods, 
.and generally in large numbers of them i hoy 
attributed to their gods their own charac 
tcristics and passions If two nations or 
peoples were hostile towards each other, their 
gods were regarded as hostile Under such 
conditions there could be no brotherhood 
between religions And even after men had 
come to believe in better gods, or m one 
supreme God, there were many obstacles to 
overcome Men have alwavs been prone to 
believe that they were special favourite* of 
their deities , that their god or gods had 
given a true religion to them but not to any 
other people , that supernatural and infallible 
inspiration had been vouchsafed to their 
prophets and rchgious teacher 0 , but not to the 
prophets and religious teachers of anv other 
land , that their own sacred books were true 
and divine revelations, but that the sacred 
boohs of all other peoples were false , that the 
‘wav of Balvation’ which their teachers 
showed was the only true and safe way, and 
that nations or peoples who trusted to any 
other would be lost 

This ! ind of thiol ing Ins always been 
divisive it has always prevented religious 
brotherhood, and always will so long as it 
continues Happily, little by little, the larger 
view is dawning on men’s mind*, that, not 
withstanding the many names, the Power and 
\\ lsdom that is over all is One, that God 
does not have special favourites , that nil men 
iu some true deep sense arc his children , 
that his providence embraces nil lands and 
peoples , that his inspiration is not confined 
to any age or race, but is unu crsal , that hi* 
revelation is larger than any single book or 
*et of books and embraces all truth , that he 
has raised up prophets and saints nnd teachers 
of righteousness in all lands , that no religion 
ha* n right to claim that it alone is true and 
all others false \s soon as men begin to 
think in this large wa\, then religions brother- 
hood 1 ogms to appear, and grow, nnd bear 
its beautiful fruit of love and peace among 
men 

Arc all the leading ribgions of tho world 
today effective m producing religions brother 
hood ° Certainly they ought to be But arc 
they ’ J will not attempt to express any 
jndgment concerning the influence in tins 
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fcspect of inj of them othci thin my own 
But regarding Christianity I will sav that, as 
it manifests itself m non Christian countries 
at the present time, I a cry much fear it does 
not alway s tend to create brotherhood between 
itself and the faiths with which it come3 into 
contact 

If Christianity tomes to a non Christian 
land, like India, foi example and ret ogni/es 
the historic and venerable faiths there as 
sister religions if it takes pains to make 
itself intelligent concerning them, keeps 
eyes open to discover th ir truths and 

excellences is ready to overlook their 
imperfections (remembering its own) and 
seeks to co opent with th in in all good 
works and all efforts to uplift the spiritual 
and moral life of the people — then the 

presence of Christianity unquestionably tends 
to create religious brotherhood But it 
Christianity, coming to a non Christian land, 
seel s to conquer its histone faiths and 

endeavours to put itself “on top instead of 
by their side, how can this produce 
brotherhood * Is this an\ better than if 
Britain or h ranee or Russia or Japan seek 
to conquer other countries 9 Is it any 

more brotherly to seek to destroy Buddhism, 
or Hinduism, or Muhammadanism, or Con 
fucianism, than to seek to de troy a neighbour 
nation ** 

There is no religion that is fiee from 
imperfections But it is also true that no 
religion which for centuries has noun lied the 
spiritual 'faith of millions of human beings, 
cau be declared to be devoid of good 

Children of men ' The Unseen I o Ter whose eye 
For ever doth accompany mankind 
l Mu 'nahrcL an. an, -nhfgnn. SKimriUUi 
That man d d ever find 

Which hath not taught weal, wills how much they can * 
Which hath not fallen on the dr} heart like ram * 

W hich hath not cried to sunk self weary man 
Thou must be bom again t 

These are things which all religions must 
bear in mtud if they would create among 
themselves and in the world, the spirit of 
brotherhood The world needs religions 
that appreciate one another s excellence , 
that are quick to find grounds of umt\ , 
that are eager to co operate Religions 
that are blind to one another’s merits, that 
fight and antagonize, by that very fact 


condemn themselves The universal need 
is for religions of good will , religions that 
propagate themselves not by the sword, 
bv antagonism or controversy, but by the 
beauty and self evidencing quality of their 
truth, by the delation and purity of their 
ethic*, by the breadth and kindliness of then 
spirit and by the excellence of their good 
works Vs such faiths spread and take pos e» 
sion of men s hearts, wars will become import 
ble, hatreds and bigotries will pass away, 
antagonisms will cease, men will learn to walk 
together hand in hand as brothers, and peace 
will come to this distracted earth 

Ihc world needs nothing else so much as 
it needs brotherhood — -not of one 1 ind only 
but of all Kind'*, racial brotherhood, national 
brotherhood, social brotherhood, industrial 
brotherhood, religious brotherhood, brother- 
hood between all classes and peoples — the 
spirit of brotherhood to pen ado all human 
life 

The fiucst dream that over rose on the 
prophetic vision of humanity is the dream of 
human brotherhood Human brotherhood 
raeaos the “C ommonwealth of Man ” Human 
brotherhood means the "Kingdom of Heaven 
coming to practical realization on the earth 

I have asked Is world wide human 
brotherhood only a dteam 9 I reply again 
It is more than a dream, it is a vision from 
Gcd, showing to men what ought to be 
realized, what will be realized, because the 
ideals of men arc the promises of God As 
surely then, as that God is God — in other 
word , as surely as that truth is stronger thau 
error , as surely' as that right is stronger than 
wrong , as surely as that love is «tronger than 
'liate , as sure'ly as fhat good is stronger than 
evil , — so surely must brotherhood, wide as 
humanitr, come To doubt this is both 
cowaidice and atheism But because God 
works through human agencies, therefore it is 
also both cowardice and atheism if any of us 
to whom the divine vision has been revealed 
fails to do his part, fads to join hands with 
God and Ins fellow men to help to inal c the 
dream of Human Brotherhood come true 

Alas how much s veet life is Io*t 
How ma h is Hack and bitter with the frost 
That miKht be sweet with the sweet sun 
If men could only know that they are one. 
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j lut «in» ! r I nine an 1 roar 
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I ift * final star U llroth rhood 


C nne cl ir the naj then cUir the way , 
I I ml enr U nnl Lmpx Imp bal th ir day 
Oir hoi* ii in h roc man 
Kir JcJ to hiild Ibe worlJ ogam 
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NI' of tlic biogi apliers of George 
“ Rernartl Mi iW say B tint you ne\ cr 
know whether he is a mountain 
of conceit or n mouse of modesty 
As fir in Amcnci is concerned, there w 
little doubt of the impression he his created 
l„. r0 Suite 1m recent visit *" •*» 

Stitcr, most Aincricnn# believe tint Mr 
i it ' SInvv it n mound of egotism The) 
f 1 l„„ multeity merely ns bad tvste, ins 
S Old) bad manners They believe tint 
h,r talent in finding tlie foolishness of the 
bmnati race is now only n genius in revealing 
lt ln lnmself Once admired ns a wit, be 
discovered in Amencn as a clown 

George llernard Shaw, who claims 
r, eland as Ins col.ntr) by 'adoption nod 
r K ,nst has long been America’s unoilicinl 
3 rhougli l.c R l.a, never been to these 
, l , 0 , 1,1 now.' bo admitted ‘knowing 
almost nil about America ” The old gcntlc- 
„,ll, 1ns mind— but not Ins voice— lost 
whiskers, ha. aecn-ed the American 
!‘i„ n f bem" ignorant* stupid, dull, 
P cop tprAin and almost unthinkable 
VIC ltwas V.ctnr Hogo who said that every 
Vvnt. the right to make a fool of himself 
S X abusif the privilege - “Yon dear 
,1 . •' Sliaw once sainted America When lie 
X ibe blmd and deaf Helen Keller he 
, “All Americans nre blind and deaf 
1 dumb ” It was tho same boorish, uncivil 
X nXidcnt S. Bernard who gave hi, 
X,v accolade of approval to notorious 
v Katherine Majo of l/o Urn India and poured 


torrents of abuses md insults upon the Indian 
people 

Tier since Ins 1/r* 11 at ten* l'mfesvon 
w is suppressed for obsccmti by the New York 
police thirty years ngo, playwright Shaw had 
been scoffing it America and bragging off 
md on tint he would never visit this country 
of idiots W hy then come here now q He 
said that he had a mission, and that it was 
import tnt to the world He regarded the 
mission to be so important that he put aside 
the resolve never to coinc 

Tho mission was unfolded in a length} 
speech delivered in the pompous Metropolitan 
Open House of New York City His speech 
was not a speech at all, but a rambling, 
unrounded pouring out of ideas that were 
neither new nor striking Of those 10,000 
words with which Mr Shaw regMed the 
Open House nnd radio audience, very few 
can be reproduced here Most of us of 
course, listened m “lour country is run 
by financiers/ lie said in half Lnghsli and 
half Irish accents, “and at the present they 
have run it into the ditch” He informed 
Americans that they arc all anarchists at heart, 
that they ought to have a new constitution 
and that President Roosevelt ‘ will inevitably 
be as great a disappointment as Air Hoover 
He also told Americans that their countiy 
has a natural genius for politics and that 
perhaps this will save them and the world 
ultimately That Americans must be saved 
pretty soon was apparent to historian Shaw, 
because fi\c or si\ civilizations progressed 
to the same “artistic/ “capitalistic’ and 
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“feminist” climaxes a- Americans have, and 
then went ‘ broke” because "intern il strains 
were «et up within which shattered them — 
and civilization went back practically to 
primitive life ' The main hope he saw for the 
Vmencan future was that the tvpica! 100 
per cent American of the past was giving 
away to a new tvpe He thought that this 
new type might develop into a 100 per cent 
state-man and might pnll America and the 
rest of the world out of the ditch The great 
and immediate remedy for the impending 
doom, according to prophet Shaw is to 
practise the Fabian bnnd of Socialism 

Air Shaw’s 100 minute monologue did 
not take well He him<>clf admitted his 
lecture to be a failure Many of his hearers 
who expected to enjoy a «encs of sparkling 
epigrams mixed up with insult®, got instead 
a long and tedious political harangue, worthv 
of a dry-as-dnst college professor It is 
reported that several hundred radio listeners 
telephoned to the station broadcasting the 
Shaw speech to say that they were temblv 
bored Thev wanted to have him turned otf 
and out Thev were disappauited, because 
as i critic put it, "It was Shaw the 
schoolmaster more than the showman who 
addressed America ” Expre— .cd in another 
wav , the Shaw show was a flop 

11 


"I like getting out of it. I don’t know 
enough about New York to like it.” 

“Where do von think civilization is 
going “ ’ 

“Civilizations grow up acid then di-appear* 
to be replaced by other and strongei 
civilizations For all I know,, the nett 
great civilization imv come from the 
Negro race ’ \ * 

Do you think the literary great could 
organize their efforts and suppress war *” 
“Whv suppress war ' Ihe-e are a greit 
many people who ought to be killed That 
includes a great many Englishmen, all Irish- 
men I don t know about newspaper men, 
since I am one of them ” 

How did vou form your opinion, express- 
ed in vour lecture last night, thit the 
American Press was interested chiefly in the 
concealment of the truth 

“That is a simple fact. I-er-I *ay, have 
vou ever — don’t you know that big money 
controls the Press ' 

‘I know un such thing,” replied the 
reporter ‘I want to know, if you please, 
how y ou formed v our opinion ” 

“if vou have not found it out, let me tell 
you the first opportunity vou have to find it 
out” 

‘How did you come to the conclusion 
expressed Ust night that Americans were 
developing 

“Its merely a muter of opening vour 
CH*" 

“\\ hen did you op< n vour® * ’ 

‘Better a-k the Aimightv ” 

“It is not generally &now» tint you have 
anv relations with the Aimightv ” 

“But the Vmcncans have Let thtm ask 
Him ” 

“\\ here do von think vou will go when 
von die ■* ’ 
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the Mine niclio, nml slight! \ higher than 
Sh ikcspcarc " 

“1 hat’s the sort of stor> (hit makes the 
rounds and torments nn author You cannot 
v,utc a better plu than tuny T rat You tin 
on!\ wnl< another plaa 9 

‘ Then ) on real I j recommend Shakcspe ire ' 

‘ Now a da) s Slnl cspearc’s ideas arc of 
no ii'.c to jouiig persons trjmg to leain about 
the worM thej five in The) Jmc got to 
read Shaw If tliea read ill nn worl « from 
beginning to end, the) would get a liberal 
education * 

“Do you re ill) behove there is more 
lib oi t) mi del Communism in Russia than in 
1 ngland 

‘I real/i behove it and now gentlemen, 
I have an appointment in im cabin 1 lia\e 
had enough 

During the Press inters icw, Shaw was a 
pla)bov He lutl eel lus heels wrigglid his 
hands Hew m a temper at sound microphones 
refused to tally for sound camoris nnd poured 
forth i torrent of Shawisms He snd the 
American people wore * wild with enthusiasm 
about him but it was observed that lus 
departure was attended principal]! bi reporters 
nnd camera men There was no visible evidence 
of an) other Amcncins pressing on him 
Apparent!) he did not win mam customers 
for the 8ha\ l in gospel Ills inllated ego must 
hate been punctuied 

III 

George Moore put Bernard Shaw down 
as 'the )onng man in the boarding house 
Hunoker said Shaw was “a wingless angel 
With an old maids tempemment I)c 
Ca=scrcs classified Shaw as 'fifth carbon 
cop) of Voltaire, who could never be gicnt 
bcciuso lus limnoir is not tragic' And 
II G Bells once rcmail ed that Shaw has 
drawn onh a single charactei — George 


Bernard Shaw So lie has And wli3t a 
character ! 

Berinrd Shaw's novels nre duller than 
neglected pewter Sluw himself has said 
that onl) a fool would like them His 
chief contribution to western ctailiration 
is hi« pla) s Ihei will, as some one J/a« 
said, probibl) fade soon enough, but they 
ha\e taught intelligent dramatists a great 
deaf about the theatre, and their tiiflifLiwc 
will persist for some a earn to couic Hu 
r !e is lnrdl) that of a plnlo opher, but 
that of a mocker of philosophic Vs he once 
fold his American official biographer, 
Archibald Henderson 

‘The difficulty is not to induce people 
to accept now ideas on the contran, th<» 
arc so eager and uncritical in their love of 
them that the) are always miming after 
nui cities that are ncithei new nor true 
But the\ never dream of scrapping the 
old ideas that the new ones supersede 
they just plant them m the old garden and 
never do im weeding J mi a first rate weed 
killer’ 

It is doubtless in that i le, Shaw has done 
some useful nnd cehilanting worl Hh 
ribald croaks have made the I ngh h i great 
deal less cockoiirc than the\ H«ed to he abo if 
all the great nnms of the stulfi Victorian 
theolo^i and metaph) sic» He is one of the 
most amusing fellows ever heard of Shaw at 
7( is still in full eruption lie still gue*Ju* 

I s to the Press at the rate of a thousand a 
week It is dreadful to imagine how dismal 
England would i etodn without bun Aeicr 
theless, great indeed is the diflorenec botvu<m 
George Bernard Shaw and the reall) great— 
the great w ho in ana country are ibout a’ 
common as n Hock of white blickbirds N t 
Bernard m lus first, I ist and onh American 
appearance was a «ug?it to mal c the nri-W 4 
Weep or laugh 




A NEW METHOD OF ANTI-INDIAN PROPAGANDA 
B\ C I ANDREW S 


T HE following -MS sent to me through 
m) publisher*-, Mc«r« \llcn A 
Unwin, b} *v gentleman living in 
i sea «idc town m England, who 
has gi\cn mo full permission to u c it 
It shows to whit lengths this invidious 
anti Indian propaganda is now being earned 
on in Great Britain It al«o reaeals the 
extraordinary ignorauce about India on the 
pact of the a\ erage reader m Great Britain, 
and the obtn«e mentality which is not 
uncommon about India especially in a 
proaincial town It shows at the same time 
that there are Englishmen who thorough!} 
object to tins crude form of propaganda, 
and arc doing their be«t to put au end 
to it 

The memorandum reads as follows 
“The other dav I borrowed from a well 
known circulating library a eopv of C T 
Andrcyvs book In ha //id th* Sun on 
Report I found that a prey ions reader had 
given \tnt to \iolent anti Indian sentiments 
by annotations in the margins I was glad 
to think that these remarks were written 
in pencil «o that I was able to remove 
them entirely before the book reached 
another reader Vnd I al o had an oppor 
tumty of draiviug the attention of the 
librarv assistant to the danger of allowing 
books to pass out to sub cnbers in such a 
condition Thus T hope, in this instance, 
the offence will not be repeated. 

‘But what a method of propaganda * 
How nnspeakablv mean and underhand Not 
deliberate perhaps, but actual ’ Such a 
book is probably going to be read by 
hundreds of people afterwards and in 
c\ ery ca«e a «eed is to be sown which maj 
bear tragic fruit in producing or at least 
encouraging an anti ludtan mentality These 
are some of the comment (there 3re too 
many to produce i« extea o) which I have 
collected In inyerted commas I have put 
NIr Andrews’ own words taken from his 


book Then in binehet®, I have put the 
comment of this reader upon yvhat Mr 
\ndrews has yyutteu 

The title page By C I iudrews' 

( o mu nt ‘The Renegade ) 

“P »1 ‘Gandhi is always prac 
ticai {f on nmt ‘ 1 lie* mot unpractical 

y i-ion iry ali\e ) 

P **0 {hen fra! com t nit ‘\ou cm 
do nothing with «ucli a stupid race, which 
gets head over ears in debt when a near 
relatiyc dies and keeps millions of super 
animated cows m a parched land ’) 

P India a conquered nation’ 

{ rommnit \o, a va t mass of tribes") 

‘P lOo ‘Indians as wards of the 
British Go\ernraent had become entirely 
helpless and defenceless {comment ‘they 
were always o’) ‘a whole people (India) 
who had once been so gicat and noble’ 
{comment ‘what a he’) 

1* 10i ‘Villages and baza3is were 

still oyerhung b\ a cloud of poverty and 
squalor’ { o nmenl ‘the} a\yya}s have been 
so, it is their own fault and could be cured 
bv altering their habits’) ( ycneial comment 
‘thev never could and never did defend 
them elves ) 

‘ Such w ere a few of the chief comments 
pencilled in the book which came into my 
hands There w as al o a plentiful sprinkling 
of such words as ‘Rot,’ ‘Bosh’ and 
‘Nonsense ' Comment on such a method 
of propaganda seems superfluous but 

perhaps a warning mar not be out of place 
It is hardly necessarj for me to add a 
single word to what this friend of Indn 
has written Here in Great Britain the 
battle has to be fought and won agam-t 
an insidious campaign carried on by weapons 
c urh as these Man} tunes oyer, in 

the cour e of the past vear, I ha\c cabled 
to Mabatraa Gandhi and also to the Poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore, seeking advice as to 
whether it would be better for me to 
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return to India or to nti\ lure in rnghnd, 
canning on tiic necoaoirj worl w htcli has 
to bo done here On c ich and even occasion 
thev lm\ o cabled back to me and wnttcu in 
letters that lliev luvc no question whativ or 
tint mj worl hn“ to Ik done in I nglind 
rather than in India at this rmi« More than 
once I lu\c nctuilh bool ed in} passage and 
< ancelled the order again later on receiving 
such messages from India and on such 


oconnon the outcome of events has proved 
eonelnaivcl} how wise and right the instruc- 
tions which I had received were Jvo one in 
India, 1 am sure, will question these decisions 
which have been made onk after the most 
earnest sc irch to find out what is he^t for the 
Indi in nii«c itself 

Meanwhile the uplull work here which has 
to he done in order to counteract this vicious 
propaganda is enormous 


PALIT MANSIONS 

Bv SITA 1)1 VI 


BHA was \cr} fortunntc in the choice 
of her name IIci fithcr, old 
lhnanath, possessed lilt unenviable 
lot of being the fither of seven 
daughters So neither of lier parents had the 
least bit of enthusiasm left for their young 
cst The) had .mb one bov, and he too 
was a weakling He wis ailing all the time, 
and kept all the attention of the famil> 
permanent!) engaged The flrot two girls 
had been given mm in imrmge, but the} 
spent most of tl cir time in their parent’ 
house Hmanath was poor and had not been 
able to spend much on the gtrk ind so had 
been unable to secure good matches for 
them 

First came four daughters in succession, 
then the much wished foi son, then three 
daughters again Before the birth of the 
last bab}, ever} bod} was fcrvcntl} hoping 
that it would be a male child Her aunt 
w w sitting at the door of the 1} log- 
in room, with a conch shell in her hand, 
and an expectant smile on her bps As tlic 
child cried out, Elie put her head in and isked 
cigeilv, ' W lint is it / * 

‘ \\ hat cl«c, madam 1 replied the midwife 
'’ilu.ee hussies 1 now then wa} to }onr house 
quite well ’ 

The aunt dashed the conch shell on the 
wi-ound Molcntl} and left tl c place 

Seeing that the mother of the child wa« 


weeping tlm midwife tried to comfort her 
* W nat’s the use of erv mg, mother 41 she 
«ud ‘All this is written on vour forehead 
But look how evqmsitck beautiful the girl 
is * She i« not n bit like vour other dangh 
ter?’ 

* A daughter is nothing but a noo«e round 
her parents’ necl ' said the n other Biraj 
mohjm “JJeanlv dees not make 1 or anv 
better ’ 

But though her aunt and her father want 
ed to give her nasty names pignifung their 
hatred for the unwanted daughter, she was 
fmalh given the name Abhamavi (the 
radiant one) Her eldest sister Bmodioi 
chose the name She is (he onk fair one 
in this fatrul} of dark faces she said “I 
won’t let her be given m ngl} mmr Let 
her he called Abha 

‘‘"i os, indeed ’, said the second sister 
Primodnu f J wonder where she got such 
a dazzling complexion from 1 other is 
positively dark, and mother too i« hard!) 
any better I flunk she is 111 e our grind 
mother People sa\, she was verv fair' 

I ike a streak of lightning in a dark 
cloud, shone Abha in this ugk famil} The) 
lived in a small mofussil town The) were 
poor and needv t illnge people do not 
mind povert) so much, ns they get man) 
things free, together with air and light. But 
in a town one had to pa) honse-rent and 
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buy the smallest bit of vegetables Though 
there was no strict purdah system, yet the 
women could not go about freely, n<* they 
did in village* They had to stay at home 
Even if the home wa* a poor and unhappy 
one there was no escaping out of it into the 
field 

Abba was brought up by her sister Bmodim 
Bmodtm did not Ine long in her hn band’s 
family Her husband was uncultured and 
boorish, and he soon picked up a quarrel with 
his father in law about some payments which 
Ihnanath failed to make So he turned out 
Binodim and took another wife Bmodim 
returned to her parents 

All the work of the hon*e was done by 
the womenfolk as the} could not par 
servants to do them But Bmodim vainly 
sought for something here that could keep 
her mind engaged it thi« juncture Abha 
was born 

Abha s mother took care of her only for 
tho o few days that she had to remain in the 
Ivmg in room "When she cime out, 
she laid the child down on the floor, on a 
bed of rags, and cca«ed to pay any more 
attention to her ''be was harnessed again 
to the family machine and worked on 
mute!} So Binodim adopted the child 
completely They were nil in all to each 
other 

Bmodim had no child of her own So 
she had no experience and had to depend on 
love alone Vbha was I cpt scrupulously neat 
and clean even her curlv locks were never 
disarranged, but sometime* her si ter forgot 
about her meal* As long as Bmodim 
remained awake, she kept Vbha with her 
Vila witA.’iitn wt/cAi Wrt: qnVv on 
the sleepy child and order Binodim to put 
her to bed Abha wa= the last of «eyen 
sisters in a poor family So she had small 
chance of getting any finery But even in 
this, Bmodim came to her help She herself 
was afraid to dress well as she was in 
the position of a widow, though her 
husband was alive So *-he cut up all 

her «ilk sun* and had them made into 
frocks and tunics for «maJJ Vbha She even 
parted with her gold bangles and had a pair 
of small bangles and a slender chain made 
out of them for her sister Her mother 


4'» 

scolded her, though she wiped her eyes in 
secret. Her aunt was more outspoken 
‘ W hat made you part with your bangle', you 
idiot?’ she stormed ‘These yveie all that 
jou had got M here on earth shall you find 
a shelter, when your father dies 0 M dl your 
poilt doll of a sister stand bv jou then 0 
Look at the way the little wretch is dressed 
up ' As if «hc is a Mem Sahib ’’ 

Vbha was trotting about m great glee 
showing off her finery to everyone Her 
auut* shnek of rage bewildered her com 
pletely Seeing the pitiable state of the child 
Binodim dragged her away ?»obod} knew, 
perhaps she her elf did not know, hov* the 
longings of her unsatisfied womanhood were 
struggling for fulfilment through the life of 
this small sister of hers 

Binodim began to learn sewing and 
embroidery at the local girls school, because 
she yv mted to make Vbha « dresses her°elf 
She had to neglect her household duties a 
bit, and had to endure much abu e on that 
acconnt But she did not mind it. She 
u«ed to take awa} Abha with her to the school, 
lest anyone m the family might trv to vent 
her rage on the child 

The school teacher wa ver} pleased at 
Binodim s diligence and =aid “VVhy dont 
youtr} to educate yourself'’ Seyvmg alone 
is no good V e are thinking of opening a 
class for married girls from 12 o clock to 3 
If we get three or four pupils like you we 
can begin at once 

But Bmodim was not for it “I have no 
chance of being learned in this life, «he said 
bitterly “But if you take in Abha, that would 
be a real good thing I cannot pay her fees, 
nerfner wiYi my parents uut. ^ne is so 
intelligent, she is sure to do credit to jour 
teaching ’ 

But why don’t you want to learn * ’ 
persisted the teacher ‘ It is more neces«arj 
for jou, than for Vbha She is a ehild still 
Don t vou want to be self supporting * 

Vre vou mad 9 said Bmodim, laughing 
away the proposal in scorn ‘1 am too old 
now to learn the alphabet ’ 

Abha was not admitted into the school, but 
she picked up some crumbs of learning here 
and there Her brother, ben g the onlv boy 
m the family, was much thought of He 
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v out to ‘•cl mot mil b ill also v private tutor 
Vbli i & it bv him, and learnt, though no one 
t mght her Binodim secured old books 
broken slates, etc, for her from the neighbours 
A bin’s brother showed her the wi} to \\nt< 
once oi twice, when be luppcncd to be m i 
in ignimmous mood But mo>-tI} hi give hu 
s! ips and turned her iw*u Still A bln learnt 
to mil and write 

The *111111 did not like A bln at ill She 
w*ih too prettv Cvt n one jested *ibout this 
it the expense of tin f imih "How did 
Midi i picttv girl cptno into jour Junilv * Is 
she re ills join child, or hive jou stolen her 
from somebods cl so * 

Some would s is, “ Mih i looks like Sita m 
the muLt of the demonesses n 

Ml these unde Aunt} sore bevond 
measure She lml the darkest complexion of 
ill in the funds, so these jests touched her to 
the quick A\ henever she saw Bmodim 
combing V bin’s linr, or dressing her up in 
fine clothes, «hc went for them tooth ind 
mil "Yes, }cs, tench her ill these' \rc 
j on a Hindu womin of good famdr or ire 
s on something cl«e 9 M h} should the girl 
be drcs«cd up like i picture ill the time * 
Is she going on the stage 9 She his not doni 
i stroke of svork oscr The nnn who mimes 
her, will tiki her in through one door ind 
turn her out thioogh mother ’ 

These tirides mike Binodim moie stub 
born She would not let Abln go neir the 
1 itclien, and would do ill the svork herself 
single h ind< <1 She dressed AbhVs hur twice 
exers di>, ind performed her toilette with 
borrowed powdeis, ^snows’ ind scents Abhi 
shone lciplendcnt But “he felt ifmd and 
tried to lcstmn her elder sister Plcisc 
6 ister,’ she would si}, "aunt is getting mgr} ” 

* Oh let her, ’ Bmodim svould «i}, stilfui 
in" for i fight 4 Lord ilonc knows whit fitc 
i\Tnt« von I or the few thys sou ire in ms 
charge, I «lnll trs to make } on h ipp} Mv 
childhood was spoilt bs thit witch of in mnt 
bhe would neser let me hue i piece of good 
« loth or i trinket, pi} mg it svis sheer wiste 
of inonc} on an mummed girl But sec 
what lnppo ned to me ifter marriage Am I 
not living like i queen \\ ho knows wh it 
will happen to sou ’ T\c arc bom of tic 


p irac parents I w is tlie eldest, uud see what 
i good mirri ige thes imnged for me” 

Abh i hid no repls to thc -,0 ssords She 
wis old enough nosy to understuid her sister’s 
unsatisfied longing for fine drives and 
ornaments These things were of dispropor- 
tionate sihio to Binodim, because she 
hid been denied them Vbln was onl} a 
} 0 img girl, but she had might the contagion 
from Bmodini’s mind She hid accepted 
enjo) incut is the height of eirthlv bliss 

Vblia svi« glowing older cseisdis, but 
she hid still two elder sisters miin m ictl So 
no one set hid ins thoughts to spire for her 
mirrnge lor the list four }eirs her ige 
hid remained the simc ofiicnlls — Vbln ss is 
onl} ten * The neighbours smiled croookcdls, 
but did not object m any other vm 

There was the innnil pri/c gisuig cere- 
mony it the local girls school The tcichcrs 
called upon Vbhi to tike the put of Shikun 
tala, in i small tableaux the girls were 
going to stage Before anybody could make 
in} comments the mnt rushed forward, like 
a furs 

‘Oh she is to dress is Shikuntala, is 
she she shneked “Lord, lord, whit 
else shall I hive to sec with these C}CS° 
Next she will want to dmee on the stage 
When shill the lord of death relieve me of 
this life 1 am afraid to Inc am longer’ 

Binodim wis i match even for her aunt 
she too advanced to the affrav with equal 
determination ‘\\ In arc ion making such 
a iow oxer n simple allair 9 she isked 
'All the -chool girls ire taking part m these 
things Are the} not gentlemen s daughters 
too ** Sitting In the oxen, with pots in one s 
hand, seems to be the onl} accomplishment, 
according to }on fit for girls of good famib 
God his given }OU a fite worthv of} our 
intelligence ’ This list lut was cruel 

The mnt was indeed unfortunate She 
hid never been accepted bv her husbands 
f mill}, and hid to pass her dav«, mo«tlv m 
her brother s kitchen So the tinnt in her 
meeo’p word-, cut her to the quick Seeing 
that the quarrel would conic to blow, soon, 
Vblia’s mother rushed between the two mgrv 
ladies, ind paci lie 1 them somehow J 1 o mnt 
returned to her kitchen nnd Binodim to her 
bedroom She opened the trunk in which *he 
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kept Abln’s clothes and began to take out 
some things for dressing Abba up 

Her mother wa» still feeling up et over 
the recent quarrel ‘ Let Abba stay at home, 
she said ‘She does not really belong 
among t the school girl- Pei hap people 
mav t ilk about thi" 

on don t under find,’ &aul Bmodim 
“It will conu in \er\ useful in the cud 
Because the teachers love \bha thev are 
teaching Abha music and sewing grati® bid 
the a e things count for much m the marriage 
market When am paitv will come to see 
her and question \ou about her accomplish 
meats, what wilt vou answer'' That vou 
taught her onlv to scour brass utensils ind 
aweep the kitchen "* Vod won t vou get a 
hue bridegroom for her Some people nev ei 
learn ’ 

The daughters eloquence stopped tho 
mother most cflectivch \bhn dressed up 
and went awav to tho school for the reheat sal 
15 moduli went with her 

The head unstress smiled when she saw 
Abha “It is fortunate that wc have got Vbln, 
she said “Wc did not realli know whom 
to choose for Shakuntala The other girls 
are so hopelessly pi un people would have 
laughed at us 

\bha beamed radnntlv at this tribute to 
hei beauty 

“W hv don t >ou admit her to \our clas 1 
Buiodini said * ishc is actmg as a pupil I do 
> uit her to leai n everything \11 the rest of 
u» are perfect ignoramu es We cannot even 
read a novel 

We might ’ «ud the h-»id mis k r 
‘ There is i proposal for acating «ome free 
«eits ' 

‘shakuntala looked wonderful 1 very 
bod\ «ang hei praise^ One amongst tho 
pectatois presented her with a silver medal 
Iuuodim felt as pi owl as if Abb \ bad really 
been elected to be an empress 

Vbha gained something nnre thin a medal 
by joining in the performance She was 
admitted ns a pupil m the school But «he 
did not go in for learning cicrvtlung 
Binodim did not want \ bin's j outhf al bcautv 
to fade throitgh ov er stitdv So \bhn joined 
only the classes for music sewtug, drawing 
and Beugali Tho school building stood ven 


near to their house So Bmodim went up 
and fetched her home every dav Bmodim » 
will was supreme in even thing that con- 
cerned \bha Not even her mother dared to 
remonostratc The aunt lnd lost much of 
her power through old nge Bmodim now 
reigned in her stead 

Bmoduii ind been cherishing an un«atis 
tied desire for a long tunc m her bre i«t 
It wa« to read novels Now that Abha had 
learned to read, «he could get books and read 
tin m to her sister The book m wkct was 
llooded with Bengali novels of various kinds, 
si/e& and appearances now The outside 
channed the eves, the inside cliarmcd the 
mind II w delightfully these modern 
noveli ts wrote Bmodim had heard 
re idings from these at her neighbours’ houses 
during the afternoon, when the vvomcnfoll 
enjov their leisure As K lic heard those 
words her blood, seemed to catch fire, she 
heard celestial music and she was transport 
cd to paradise from this uglv desol ite earth 
Ihcrc she received cverv thing for which her 
heart crav ed There was no struggle there 

w is no conflict It was the land of her 
heart s desire 

But she tumbled back to earth only too 
soon The world called with insistent voice 
To work* The leader would jump up m 
constern ition and the hstcnci too would escape 
hastily But she dreamed with her eves open 
still for an hour or so 

jNow \bln could read So Bmodim did not 
have to go to other people s houses to listen 
to n neb She had only to borrow sonic 
books and then she would close tho door 
and roal e Abha read on Nobody else wa« 
admitted there Her mother intruded once 
forcibb But after a while, she left in 
amazement “W hat kind of a book is this, 
mv dear ’ She said ‘Do yon call it a 
njvcl 1 I have heard Bankim s books in m> 
youth, thev were not like these 

Bmodim turned up her nose at her 
mothers antiqmted taste and closed the dooi 
again 

\ fi w v ears pas cd off tbha was now 
a glouou Iv beautiful voung maiden She 
could no longer be passed off as a child, and 
it became access iry to get her mimed But 
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tli ci c was nnothcr sifiter, older than herself, 
still unmarried 

But Kiiddcnli a bridegroom appeared for 
Abha The man was much too old for her , 
but he was \cry rich Her mother begin 
to fret about this, but Butodini stormed at 
her “W hat docs his age matter 9 Did not 
you get a young husband for me ° And did 
not he pin the tricks of n dc\il 9 If von 
gne Abhi to this man, she will Jive like a 
queen She won't have to tread on barf 
earth Une you thought of that 

“1 understand that, m3 dear, ’ *>aid her 
mother wildly “But tour father sus, it would 
be difficult to gne Abba in mamage before 
Uma. After all, she is the elder ” 

"I wonder at your den^cnc^s,” «aid 
Binodini "Do you think such 1 good match 
will awut jour sweet pleisurc foi ever 9 Ife 
will go awaj , \nd roarr j some one else Let 
us go to Calcutta and solemnize Abha’s 
marriage in secret Then we shall come back 
and sav that we haac put Abha in a boarding 
school * 

Her parents agreed The> went to 
Calcutta and young Abha was married off* to 
1 husband some twenty sears her senior 
His name was Ananda Uo\ There was n * 
pomp and splendour But Binodini s heart 
filled with joi at the sight of \bha glittering 
all o\ er with diamonds, sapphires and pe irL 
When Abha was about to go awaj Binodini 
clasped her in her arms and wept 'T have 
brought \ ou up as my own child Maj you 
be as happy as I had been nnhappj Goil 
his am pi) rewarded me for all I had to do 
for you” 

Abba started for her husband s home, 
dressed in gold tissue and" brocade, and 
loaded with diamonds She did not ha\e to 
put up with ntn undesirable relatives Her 
hu«band rented a \ery modern, up-to-date 
fiat in Pabt Mansions, one of the newest and 
Bplcndidest edifices of the metropolis 
Here he me int to spend his honey moon with 
Ins young wife 

Ananda Roy was not good looking and 
lie was far from young Bat for these two 
defects, he would have been the ideal man, 
according to Binodini and Abha For Mich 
n one Binodini had been longing for ages, 
not for herself of course, but for Abha No w 


that she had been ab'o to place Abha m hi 4 
hands, slu deemed all her efforts successful 
Pat it Mansions stood at the junction of 
throe road®, Uftiug its pratul head high 
It was brand new, •still reeking with the 
smell of lime and pamt It was a huge 
btul ding, divided into innumerable flats. Home 
of which already contained tenants The rest, 
too, were being rapidU filled up It 
fa«cin ited the cv es of the beholder and the* 
did not mind paiwg the rather high rout 
Jt ms built according to tin most modern 
architecture, containing lmsh fretwork and 
decorations of concrete, electric contnr mu,* 
of even kind, telephone, tube well, and 
a lift 1 1 looked more like a big hotel Or 

office ritber than a residential hou*e 

The people who It\cd in it were rtiovth 
Europeans, Anglo Indians, Armenians aad such 
like There did not seem to be nnv Bengali 
or other Indian fanuli about. The balconies 
did not sport washings of every description, 
neither did the windows contain beddings of 
questionable cleanltnc»s, which had been put 
there for an ainng Naked or semi uaketf 
children did not roim about the etaircisy 
ind the footpath iq front was not beiog u»td 
as 1 dust bin 

Hie people who ined here kept their 
rooms ncitand clem and thenm Ives drt s«cd 
neatly and ideanly and e\en kept an eye 
on their surroundings remaining neat md 
clean they liked bcaufv in cacrytlniig 
Soon there grew up 1 small children a park, 
in the tnangnlar plot that faced the building 
In the c\emng it became full of pretty 
childrm ind their a\ahs I lower plants 
were planted, though they did uot yield 
dowers at once The immicip ifity too paid' 
homage to the glory of the building It 
paved the footpath in front of the Paht 
Mansions and repaired the road too, \ erv 
thoroughly though the rest of the quarter Jiad 
to remain satisfied with their primitive glory 
The palace-bkc gi tndcur of her new 
habitation amazed Abha, beyond measure, 
when she first set !ur foot there She had 
neyer dreamed that a human abode, where 
ordinary mortds ate, drank and slept, cotdd 
be anything like this She Ind read dee 
cnpttous of grand buildings in novels, where 
the hero takes the heroine for an hour’s 
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pleasure, but she ne\ er thought that such 
place* really existed Abha was a poor man's 
daughter She did not dare to believe 
her ei e® 

“Shall we lt\c here alwai s she ashed 

her hu«baud 

“Of course,” replied Anaada Roy “Do 
you think I paid so much monej for 
living only one day here * Why * Don’t 
you like the place 

“Why should I not like it,” replied Abha 
“My eyes are positively darzleiL I feel 
afraid to tread on «uch a beautiful floor It 
look-, like a theatre ” 

Auanda Ro\ «anled proudly "You will 
get accustomed to it soon,” he said “You 
have never been in Calcutta, so everything 
seems new to you I paid so much for this 
fiat, because I wanted to be alone with yon 
I could easily have put up at roy old house 
at Goabagan, where nil mi people are, bnt 
I did not want it ” 

The flat was icn beautiful and Ananda 
Roy spent much money on furnishing it 
still more beautifully Vbha had never seen 
such things She handled one thing after 
another and felt as if a piece of paradise 
had fallen into her hands The sight of her 
enraptured face made Ananda feel the joys 
of possession far more completed than he 
had ever done before 

But he had little leisure He had taken 
one month's leave for his mamage and 
honeymoon Bnt his business called him 
incessantly and interrupted his love dreams 
IV hen the time came for his return, though 
he felt sad at the prospect of leaving Abha 
for most part of the day, yet he felt 
relieved at the same time 

But Abha could not be left alone for the 
whole day There was a Brahmin cook and 
a sen ant, but there must be a woman also 
to keep her company Abha was young and 
beautiful and the quarter was full of foreigners 
Ananda Roy did not trust his neighbours 
The-c people did not know one another 
Like bird 3 of pa=sage they came and went 
and no one noticed the difference One met 
all sorts of people on the main stairway, 
and never knew whether they were out°iders 
or fellow resident® 

Ananda had no female relative who could 


come and look after Abha. So he engaged 
a maid-servant of mature years and tried to 
feel satisfied Before he went out, he gave 
his wife a lot of instructions She must never 
open the door, before being certain about 
the caller She must never linger on the 
balcony, staring at pas°crs-by She must 
not trust the maid-servant even too much 
She should never indulge m a noon-day 
sieAa with the door of her bedroom open. 

Abha did not like the arrangement She 
pouted and said, “All that’s very well, but 
how am I going to pass the whole day’ 
alone 

“What's to be done replied her 
husband “You cannot have everything 
You would not hive hked it at all, if I had 
taken you to my ancestral home It is a 
huge family, and we would not have been 
able to meet each other before midnight 
Here you would fed much better If only 
there had been another Bengali family 
hereabouts, it would have been quite all 
right” 

But it really became a problem for Abha. 
She found time banging heavy on her hands 
Her husband had brought her a large number 
of novels, but Abha did not like reading 
much by herself If Binodiru had been 
there, it would have been different. She 
knew how to enjoy a novel and 9be could 
communicate her enthusiasm to Abha There 
was no work which Abha had to do There 
were more servants than there was work 
The utmost she bad to do, was to re arrange 
the furniture When this too became 
tiresome, Abha would open the huge wardrobe 
and take out her new '•arts and jewels 
This occupatioif never became tiresome 
What amazing wealth * She wished she 
could show some of this to that old aunt 
of hers 

But she could not pass the whole day, 
turning over her wardrobe The new maid 
servaut was hopeless As soon as the 
midday meal would be over, she would 
begin to snore Ho chance of gossip with 
her 

Abha could not stay maide any more 
She began to come out on the balcony and 
«trolI about She even went out to the 
iron staircase at the back, which the servants 
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and sweepers used, and stood, ga/tng down 
on the central court) ard Trora this place, 
she could sec the whole of the interior of 
the Pal it Mansions The courtyard v as 
paved Jt was full of servants of both seres 
and motor drivers. Tver) one of them would 
stare up at Abba for a while, then the) would 
get bus) talking again 

This recreation too began to pall on Abba. 
“Why don’t ) ou introduce me to some people 
you know ?” she asked “A person cannot 
live for ever with her lips shut "We arc 
village people and not accustomed to «uch 
life ” 

"That's true," end her husband "But 
where is the time for it ? I am so terribly 
overworked During the month I had been 
absent, every thing has become disorganized 
Very well, dress up, I shall take yon to 
the cinema” 

Abba dressed up as quickly as she could 
and started for the cinema with her husband 
The film, a production of Holl)v\ood, dazzled 
her eyes and fascinated her mind beyond 
measure She never could have dre unt of 
auch splendour and such happenings Even 
the magnificence of Paht Mansions paled 
into insignificance beside this 

“Can people ^really be so rich tnd 
powerful tf> she asked her husband 

“Why not 0 ” replied ho “Nearly every 
American is rich ’ 

“Do they really live and behave like this, 
or is it pure fiction *** she asked again 

“Fiction, too, is but the reflection of 
reality,” Ananda Ito> replied "Stories are 
not all imagination, they nrc based on hard 
fact ” 

“But does not soeietj stigmatize them, 
when they bebnv e so immorally ? ’ asked Abba 
in her innocence 

Her husband laughed “Don’t be so 
childish,” he uud f They themselves con-, 
stitutc society, so who will blame whom ? 
Our village pundits don't go there to pro- 
nounce sentence on them ' 

Thei did not talk any more about it Abba 
had her dinner nud went to sleep But she 
could, not sleep All through the hours of 
the night, the hero, the heroine and the 
villain kept her brain excited with their 
words and deeds and love-makings Her 


blood seemed to be on fire Even when at 
last she fell asleep towards the small hours, 
she dreamed of them 

As soon ns she got up, she said to her 
husband, “What an amazingly beautiful 
thing ’ I wish I could sit and gaze at such 
pictures continually Will you take me again 
today 

Ananda Boy thought she was overdoing 
it But he was nearly old and Abha was but 
a young girl The world had become stale 
to him, but to her cy cs it was still wonder- 
fully new He did not like to refuse his 
newly wedded bride pointhlank and thus 
extinguish the sweet smile on her lips So 
he compromised "J cannot go today as J 
shall be very late returning To morrow 
there will be an evening show I shall take 
you to that " 

Abba had to remain content with that. 
But she felt like a wild bird, caged In the 
afternoon, she opened the window wide and 
gazed fixedly at the huge staircase Her 
husband had forbidden her to open this 
window ns well as the door which 
opened on the main stairs It was ucarlv 
a public thoroughfare and not safe for 
young women But the call of the unknown 
rang in her vein®, and she could not respect 
any barriers 

An Englishman and two ladies were 
going down The man was old, bo went 
down straight, without looking around Of 
the ladies, one was rather young, she had a 
good look nt Abha before she went down 

Next was seen a young man, coming 
slowly up the stairs He wa9 very richly 
dressed His cy es were like that of a falcon, 
piercing and sharp. Abha moved away a 
bit, involuntarily, from the window But 
she could not remain away for long Vgiin 
she came forward and peeped out The 
man could still be seen, he was going up 
very slowly Did he expect Abha to come 
forward again ? IViiy else should he look 
back from such a distance 0 It was too 
bad of him He must be n light sort of ft 
person But how wonderfully handsome 1 
lie looked like a conquering hero 

She stood bv the window for a few more 
minutes, then suddenly she began to fed 
afraid She saw that some other pcr=on' 
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were coming up Who knew what kind of 
people they were 9 She did not want to 
look any more, so she shot the window 
She tried to rouse the mud servant, but 
after giving three or four snort3, she turned 
round and calmly went to sleep again 

W hen Ananda Roy returned, Abha said 
to him, "I wish, I knew English I could 
have read novels and I could have talked 
to the Mem Sahibs here ’ 

“Why did not you learn a«ked her 
husband, who was not in a good mood “"i ou 
staved in your father’s house long enough ’ 
Abha pouted her lips at this hit at her 
father “Do you think all the village people 
teach English to their daughters she 6aid 
rather petulantly “It is a mercy that I 
learnt Bengali ” 

“That’s enough”, said her husband “I 
myself don’t know much English, so you need 
not learn High education does not suit 
our women They cease to care about their 
homes then, and only think of pleasure 
outside ” 

Abha bad not received high education, 
but she was already beginning to care very 
much le»s about her home But of course 
she did not tell her husband that 

Her married life was already beginning 
to lo«e its novelty and even the charm of 
rich dresses, jewellery and co«tly furniture 
was beginning to wear off 

A\ hy was there no work for her 9 How 
can a person sit idle thus for ever ** In her 
father’s house, she did not have to work 
much, but there were companions enough for 
her There was the school, too Moreover 
she wns not a captive there Though the 
bars of the cage were gilded, they hurt none 
the le«8 

She drts«ed up for going to the cinema, 
much before her time \\ henever she heard 
footsteps on the stair*, «he peeped out 
Whoever pn««ed by, cast at lea a t one admir- 
ing look at her flame like beaut' \bha would 
shrink back once or twice, but she would 
he Inek l>% the window soon enough Two 
'otmg men were coming up, one was a 
Bengali, the other looked a foreigner to 
her But how splendidly handsome ' 
He looked like a warrior hero of antiquity 
Why were many other men so nglv * Take her 


own husband, for instance Was he fit to be 
the mate of a beautiful creature like Abha 9 
Certainly not, not though he was so neb 
Abha felt very bitter 

The two young men looked full at Abha 
They mounted very slowly and looked back 
at every step Abha understood well enough 
that they were talking about her But she 
could not move away from the window That 
foreign looking man, was not he even more 
handsome than the hero of the film 9 

knand3 Roy arrived at last He was 
displeased “U hy do you stand staring at 
the staircase 9 ” he asked “So many people 
come and go ” 

‘ I was looking for you,” Abha answered 
The old hu«band was rather pleased at this 
mark of love from his young wife He said 
nothing more and they started for the cinema 
"Next day was Sunday, and Abha had her 
husband’s company for the whole of it But 
her heart felt empty and desolate Once she 
said,“W hat’s the u«c of so many servants 9 
"W e are only two people ” 

Ananda was spending money recklessly 
only to please Abba The knowledge that he 
had failed, made him aDgry “Servants are 
new things to you, he said pointedly , “why 
not try them for some time more 9 ’ 

Abha did not answer She too was be 
ginning to look aDgry Her husband had 
money, but she too had something Mas 
not her beauty unusual 9 How many Bengali 
homes had «uch a light 9 V person who 
'aw her once could never pa«s on without 
looking a second time M as that nothing at 
all 9 They knew the \ alue of beauty, even 
if her husband did not 

Next day, she was alouc again As soon 
as she had finished her noon day meal, she 
came and sat by the window She was 
determined to <nt here and lo6k at people, till 
the c\ ening She had decorated her beautiful 
person very carefully 

Many people went up and down All 
looked at her Suddenly her heart gave a 
jump There they were, coming slowly up 
The hand-omc one was looking up at her 
from that distance M hv did he stare at her 
in that wai 9 Did he want to hypnotise 
her * 

They came up Why did they stop by 
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A bin's window 9 Wlnt did the} want l 
A bln wanted to escape, but slip seemed rooted 
to the spot 

"Is this whore Rameswar Babu lives ' ' 
ished the Bengali suddenly 

Abba could not speak, she onl} shook her 
head in dissent Wh} did not the} go awa\ * 
Wh) was the other man standing as if 
drinking m her beaut} through his c}es 0 
The two young men talked in whispers 
between themselves Then the Bengali asked 
again, “Docs not he h\o in the Paht 
Mansion 0 ” 

“I don’t know,” whispered Abha, somehow 
Some other people were coming up These 
two looked down, then began to climb down 
in their turn 

Ananda Roy returned late and was 
amazed at his wife’s restlessness and excite 
ment "Are j ou ill he asked 

"Why should I be ill 7 ’ burst out Abha 
angril} This wa° the first open discord 

Tuesdaj Anauda Roy had left rather 
early for his office, contrary to ht9 general 
practice 


It wis strange!) silent Abha was sitting 
b} the window, dressed in crimson silk and 
loaded with jewels She knew he was 
coining His ejes had guen her that message 
One hour passed b} AH the men folk 
had left for their work The servants too 
had gone down to enjot their nnddav rest 
The staircase became empt} 

There he was He was alone How did 
he know her mind ** 

The young man came and stood bi her 
door There was i strange smile on his Up, 
and his eyes full of a strange fire. He looked 
intently into her ei es then knocked hghtU 
at the door 

The door opened slowl) 

\fter an hour or so, Ananda Roi rushed 
back home He had been summoned by the 
telephone 

Abha was lung unconscious in front of the 
open door Round her beautiful ueck, wer 
deep and cruel finger marks All her jewels 
were gone The maid servant «at bs her, 
shrieking A croa d was slowly gathering on 
the stairs 


A CRITIQUE OF THE WHITE PAPER-II* 

Bi N1RMAI CHANDRA BHATTACHAlkW A PRAMATIIA NATH SARKAU 
SAOHIKANTA GUHA ASOKE SEN BI NOYEN DRA NATII IUM RJEA 
HIRAN KUMAR SAMAL AND StJDIIIR KUMAR LVHIRI 

1— FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTfc 


R IGHT is i condition of “elf-development and 
banco of human progress. The worth and 
character of a State are explained by the rights 
it secures A State aiming at the development 
to the highest possible pitch of all the powers 
and faculties of the citizen must create a system 
of rights favourable to such development Non 
existence of tho°e rights would “ignifv the 
moral bankruptcy of the State 

* These papers arc contributions from members of 
TUB rotUTica Cl vb a fellowship whose fundamental 

object is to promote the scientific study of social 
political and administrative problems with special 
reference to India recently formed in Calcutta 
The contributions are the result of co-operative dis- 
cussion at meetings of the Club in which the members 
took part The writers whose name appear at the 
top initiated discussions on their respective subjects 
The first part appeared in the fune number of 77 c 
Afadem reeteir 


rund-tnuntal rights are it body of right’ 
which go to the very root of man s moral an 1 
individual existence Natural Iiw philosophers 
of the seventeenth mid eighteenth reniurtc* 
characterized some of them ns ‘naturil right* 
or original rights or inalienable rights.’ The 
Magna Carta of 121 > is probably the fir-t 
conscious formulation of citizens fundimental 
rights The Petition of Rights and the 

Bill of Rights (1GS9) are the other con*picuo i 
English examples which showed the wnj to Ih* 
American Declaration of Rights an l lb 
cclebratet! Declaration of the Rights of Man of 
1789 in France Mainly through the influence 
of the American const tution (1787) nmnv of 
the later constitutions of the world enib h(i sf 
a declaration of rights in their constitution* 
In modern times the Weitntr constitution 
adopted by the Germ in people in 1918 contain* lb'’ 
mo t elaborate enunciation of fundamental right* 
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Though Fnglanl led the way in promulgating 
what might be de-cnbed a* the basic laws of 
the ^tate, she enjoys today a glonou i okation 
inaainuch as a declaration or ct°hnition of 
rights known to the other constitutions is entirely 
foreign to the genms of the Fngli«h constitution 
4 «uch principle* moreover a* vou can lt*cover 
in the haglt*h constitution are like all maxims 
established by ja liral legislation mere genenliza 
lion'' drawn either from the deci wins or dicta 
of judge* or from the statuti* which being 
pa* ed to meet special grievance liear fl clo e 
resemblance to ju Itcial leci*ion* an 1 are in 
eftect judgments pronounced bv the High (ourt 
of Parliament 


‘The Petition of Right and th® Bill of Right 
arc not so much lecta ration of right* in the 

foreign «en e of the term n* judicial condemna 
tions of claim* and pra tice- on the part of the 
Crown which are iherebt pronounce.! d!e®aL * 
True to the Fngli h tra lition there i« no 
definition of rights in thr Con titution of 
Canada, Australia an 1 *'oiith \fnca. The c 
dominions originated from pnti h settlement.* 
which were *uppo*ed to have earned the law 
of Fnglaml with them Therefore the jiroblem 
•of fundamental right di l not an*e in the-o 
dominions The ln*h L ree State i= however an 
exception to this general rule IreLan 1 wa 
conquered and ruled more or le=s a a 

dependency of England Vt the Irish Peace 
Conference therefore Ireland in«i*ted on n 

declaration of fundamental right* right* that 
were denied to her citizens l>) the conquering 
power The English Constitutional precedent as 
regards fundamental laws was foun 1 to be 
entirely unsuitable for Ireland in view of the 
political situation m that country 

For similar reason* there an es an imperative 
nece' ity for the definition of the ba«i* right* 
of the citizen in the Constitution Act A 

resolution of the Madras Congress emphasized 
that fundamental nght3 *houl l be the basi of 
any future Indian Constitution All the draft 
Con titutions that the Committee of the Ail 
Parties Conference was called upon to con ider 
contained statements of such rights The Nehru 
"Report supported the i lea on two very plau ible 
ground* In the first place enunciation of 
fundamental rights “guaranteed in a manner 
which would not permit their withdrawal under 
anv circumstance* wa demanded bj the 
pol tical relation of India to England Another 
Tea- on why great importance wa3 attached to 
a declaration of right* wa* the [unfortunate 
exi tence of communal difference* in the country 
Certain safeguards and guarantees were, it wa* 
thought, necessary to create an l e tahli h a 
f.en~® of security among tho*e who looked upon 
each other with di*trust and u*picion T 


• (Dicey — Law of the Constitution Chap. I\ j 
t Report of the Ml Parties Conference 1^*3 
pp S9 90. 


Ibe que lion of fundamental right* broached 
in the Indian Con ultative Committee under 
official patronage wa* di cu* ed at length nt the 
Third *e *ion of the Roun 1 Table Conference 
It wa* agreed that *ome of the propo ition* 
di cu3«ed cou! 1 appropriately and u«efully find 
their place in the Constitution Bat many 
fun lament'd right which are guaranteed to tb<* 
citizen* of modern State* a nl o mmonti right* 
were foun l to be unsuitable for incorporation 
in the Constitution let on the ground that they 
would constitute absolute limitation* on the 
anthoritt of the executiv® and the legislature 
This argument of the author of the 
Report would appear to be untenable if it 
is remembered tint fundamental right* are a 
bulwark amun t executive and legislative tyranny 
and that a ngi l definition of right* is demanded 
to guard again t the callous disregard of popular 
right* by the legislature, and the executive in 
particular The Report of the Third Round 
Table Conference on the I undamental Right* 
*e< me 1 in Iced to relv mainly on Royal 
Proclamations and special respon ibilittcs of 
the Governor General and Governor* ^ir Tej 
Bahadur •~apru and «ome other delegate* 
however empbn*ired the nece ity of protecting 
the rights of th minority communities by meins 
of n declaration • 

The \\ hue Paper strictly following tho 
report of the third =e »ion of the Indian Round 
Table Conference formulates the policy in the«e 
word3 His Maje«ty s Government se® serious 
objections to giving statutory expression to any 
large range of declarations of this character 
but they are “nti fie 1 that certain provisions of 
this kind such, for in tance as respect due to 
personal liberty and right* of property and the 
eligibility of all for public office regardle s of 
dillerences of ca to religion etc can appropriately 
and should find a place in the Constitution 
Act, But mo*t of the items in the usual table 
of fundamental rights are relegated to the 
convenient care of Royal Proclamations and 
the rights of minorities come within the scope 
of the “special responsibility of the executive 
heads of the Federation and of it* unit® 

The proposal* of the White Paper easily 
lend themselves to adverse criticism In the 
fir*t place Engh=h constitutional analogy doe* 
not for rea ons pointed out above hold good, 
in India as it dt 1 not hold good in the ca«e 
of Ireland So the omission of a clear 
formulation of fundamental rights is really 
unfortunate Secondly Royal Proclamations are 
doubtful support* of citizens rights and are 
better regarded as useful instrument* for shelving 
the popular demands of a dependent nation 
The fate of Queen Victorias Proclamation of 
18oS has proved beyond doubt the futil ty of 
Royal Declarations «o far as India is concerned 

• IndianRound Table Conferenee Report Third 
<? e«sioo pp G3 W 19° °4 and p 199 
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Secondly, tho proposals to protect the legitimate 
interests of tho minorities through the notion 
of tho Governor General or Governor is fraught 
vnth prnvo danger It makes the above 
authorities the solo judges of what constitutes 
tht rights of a particular minority and the 
methods needed to safeguarded tho«e interests 
It would involve the undertaking of a serious 
responsibility which nnj conscientious and 
fair minded cxccutivo head should hesitate to 
accept. There is also the dinger that 
a mischievous Govirnor General or Governor may 
u«o lus powers under this head to fan the 
flame of communal suspicion, bitterness and 
conflict 

The actual body of fundamental rights that 
India needs at tho present moment his been 
engaging public attention for a pretty long time 
now f he table of rights prepared by tho All Parties 
Conference, 1928, was adopted with some modifica 
tions by tho All Parties National Convention 
(1928) Tint table contained clauses protecting 
the rights of minorities and followed in other 
respect’, tho precedents of tho European constitu 
tions of tho nineteenth century It guaranteed 
right to property, freedom of religion and 
expression of opinion, equality of all in the eye 
of law, freedom of association, personal freedom 
right to hear arms equality of sexes etc * In one 
respect the Nehru Report made a welcome 
depirturo from the traditional bourgeois ideology 
of the last century Clause XVII of its “cheme of 
Fundamental Rights laid down as follows ‘Parln 
ment shall mike suitable laws for tho maintenance 
of health and fitness for work of all citizens 
securing of a living wage for every worker the 
protection of motherhood, welfare of children 
and the economic consequences of old age 
infirmity and uncmplojnient and Parliament 
shall nl»o make laws to ensure fair rent and 
fixity and permanence of tenure to agricultural 
tenants ’ 

Rut the principles underlying the resolution 
on Fundamental Rights of the Karachi Congress 
went mu<*h further along this line and was, 
indeed radically different from the principles 
thit had inspired tho body of rights which found 
place in tho Nehru Report The former 
was based on a socialistic ideology After 
defining the usual social and economic rights of 
the labouring clashes the resolution of the 
Congress on Fundamental Rights run m part, 
ns follows "This Congress is of opinion that 
in order to end exploitation of nin a «e« political 
freedom must include real economic freedom of 
tho stirring millions’ 

A constitution that will come to tho Indian 
people as n gift from tho present British 
Parliament can hardly be expected to contain 


• Peporf of the Alt Parties Conference Committee 
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provisions which mm at tho organization of 
economic life m conformity vrith tho principles 
of social equity Rut any constitution worth 
the name should, at least, bo so designed as to 
ensure for all a life worthy of human beings. 
In view of tho bare justice that this idea involves 
it would ecem proper to incorporate in the body 
of tho Constitution Act not only the civil rights 
but nlso some of the elementary social and 
economic rights formulated in the Karachi reso- 
lution Among the®e mention may be made of 
right of labour to form unions to protect their 
interests , right to a living wage, limited hours of 
labour, healthy conditions of work, protection 
against economic consequences of old age, sickness 
and unemployment , protection of women 
workers , prohibition against employment of 
children of c chool going age in factories , 
equitable reduction of land revenue and agri 
cultural rent , free primary education, etc. 

A mere enumeration of fundamental rights 
is not sufficient by itself The rights would 
remain meaningless without an adequate guarantee 
for them It is therefore^ essential to arm, on 
the lines of the English and American constitu 
tions the judiciary, high or low, with such 
powers as mny enable it to function effectively 
ns tho guardian of popular rights and liberties 
Moreover it would be necessary to repeal come 
of the existing Regulations and Statutes which 
encroach upon the rights of the individual if the 
basic rights are to have any significance under 
the new constitution To this category belong a 
number of Regulations of which tho prototype 
is the Bengal Regulation III of J818> and lawless 
jaws like the Seditious Meetings Act 1911, Part 
II of the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 190S, 
Act XXIII of 1932 (an Act to supplement the- 
criminal law) the Bengal Criminal Law (Amend 
ment) Act of 1932 tho Bengal Suppression of 
Terrorist Outrages Act (I93 9 ) and similar other 
Acts which are likely to be misused by the 
executive drunken with excessive power Then 
there are various sections in apparently innocent 
Acts which constitute a potential danger to 
liberty One or two examples may not be out 
of place According to section 111 of the 
Government of India Act the order in writing 
of tho Governor General in Council shall be 
deemed to be a sufficient justification for any 
act called m question before the High Court in 
its original jurisdiction Section 1 0 G of the «atne 
Act authorizes the Govern or- General m Council 
or Governor in Council, uijque°tion ibJy, to 
detain any person su pec Uni of dangerous corrc® 
pondencc with nnj j rmce, chief, HndhoUor or 
other pcr°on having authority m India. Legal 
provisions of this nature wherever found are 
subversive of the very elementary rights of the 
citizen and ehoull not be allowed to renitin on 
the statute book of a country in which liberty is 
valued 

1 innlly, tho operation of fundamental rights 
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needs to be extended to the subjects of the Indian Accession for the acceptance of Fundamental 

States al o In view of th» autocratic character Rights by the Princes, joining the Federation 

of the government which premia in the States Sach rights are to be a part and parcel of the 

an enunciation of fund imen til rights is of the constitutions of their States and means are to 

highest importance Arrwrem-nt* therefore be dev»~ed to provide alequate guarantee for 

should bo made, through the Instruments of those rights 

2— IED2 RVL JUDICIARY 


A Federal Court is an mdt pensahle essential 
of a federation fcuch a Court is particuhrly 
needed to interpret authoritatively tiie felerd 
con titution 

It is propo-ed in para 0$ of the White Paper 
that a Federal Court should be establi bed The 
Federal Court «houl 1 have both an original nn 1 
an appellate jun diction Its original juris liction 
will be to determine justici ible disputes between 
the Federation and any Federal unit or between 
any two or man. Iclerul units involving the 
interpretation of the Cm titution Vet or any 
rights or obligations trising thercun ler Its 
appellate jurisdiction will extend to the deter 
mination of appeals from nnv High Court or 
State Court on question between whomsoever 
they may nriM) involving tho interpretation of 
the Constitution Vet or any rights or obligations 
ansmg thereunder In order to guard agunst 
frivolous or vexatious appeals »t 13 proposed 
that, unle s the value of the subject matter in 
dispute exceeds a specified «um nn appeal will 
only lie with the leave of the federal Court or 
of the Hi"h Court or the State Court concerned 

The V> hite Paper propo als regarding our 
judicature are from many points very unsatis- 
factory They have not sati fied anybody except 
perhaps their framers They do not follow the 
Dominions except m some convenient particulars 
They should not, therefore be implemented unless 
substantially amended in the light of Indian 
opinion It has been proposed that an apjieal 
shall lie without leave to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council from a decision of the Federal 
Court in any matter involving the interpretation 
of the constitution and in any other case only 
by leave of the Federal Court, unle s His 
Majesty in Council grants special leave to appeal 
From the Supreme Court3 of the Dominion 
of Canada and the Commonwealth of Australia 
appeals lie to the Privy Council only by special 
leave and m the case of the Commonwealth 
appeal 11 are in certain instances prohibited 
"ave by permis ion of the Court it3elf* 
If this proposal is incorported in the Statue 
book our Federal Court will be shorn of much 
of the dignity with which we wou ld 1 he to 

• Section "4 of the Act says So appeal shall 
be permitted to the Queen in Councl from a decision of 
the High Court upon any question however ans n<* 
as to the 1 mits inter se of the constitutional powera 
°* any two or more States unless the High Court 
shall certify that the question is one which ought be 
determined by Her Majesty in Council. 


«ee it invested. Or docs His Majesty 9 Govern 
ment consider such an intermin tble series of 
appeals e sentnl for securing the due aiming 
tration of ju t co * Tins is not necessary as in the 
norm il exerci e of its appellate jurisdiction ca es 
will come to the Federal Court after being heird 
at lea t once in the lower courts After it has 
come to the Federal Court there may still be 
nnother appeal from a bench of one or two 
ju Iges to a full bench In the exercise of its 
original jurisdiction also there is provision for nn 
appeal within the country Certainly we make 
no inordinate clnm in wishing to be put on the 
same footing with Canada or Australia. 

In pari G> regarding the appointment of the 
judges of the I ederal Court, it should bo made 
absolutely clear that the juig«s should be appoin 
ted by the Governor General on the recommen 
dition of tho Indian Minister of Justice or of 
a person occupying similar position m India 
Such per ons are more likely to be acquainted 
with the nbility and legal acumen of tho e 
who are to be the judges of the Federal Court 
than the minister in Britain The removal of 
the judges should be by n joint a Idress of both 
of the houses of the leg Mature In making the 
above recommend ition we have closely followed 
the system that prevails in tho Dominions 

As regards the e tabh hment of a Supreme 
Court in In h i wo would have it as early as 
circumstances would permit 

The jurisdiction of «uch a court were it 
e tablishe<l is proposed to be limited to British 
Indio, and its functions to be, within the limits 
assigned to it, to act as a final Court of Appe il 
in India from the decisions of the Provincial 
High Courts on matters other than those— momlv 
constitutional -which will fall within the lunsdic 

1C ! l c? , Fe Ier,d , CourL Bu f u operative 
that all States acceding to the Federation 
mu t organize a judicial system on modern 
lines and it is necessary that provision 
be made in the States Instruments of Access- 
ion that, subject to the usual reservations regarding 
appeals to a higher Court, appeals shall be allowed 
from Indian States Courts to the Supreme Court. 
As m the Government proposals the details may 
be left to the discretion of the Federal Legislature 
In this connection SirTej Bahadur Sapru s case for 
a co-ordination of the personnel, staff and finances 
of ,, the , Federa! antl Supreme Courts deserves 
enthusiast c support Loop-holes to avoil the 
due process of law and the financial burden of 
judicial administration should not be allowed 
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to exist under any ureu instances AppttH 
from the Supremo Court to the Judicial Committee 
of the Pmy Council should not lie except where 
the case has been heard for the firei time by one 
of the High Courts in tho exercise of its original 
civil jurisdiction When an adequate number of 
appeals has already been provided for, anv 
further prolongation of tho legal process entail 
ing heavy expenditure of time and money defeats 
rather than promotes the ends of justice 

Two other dangers, like snakes in the grass 
have as yet escaped our notice If we arc going 
to lmvo something like diarchy m tho Central 
Government there la the probability of baring 
officials similar to the pr*®ent Executive 
Councillors In any case there will be a number 
©f high Government po->t3 and the recent and 
nono-the less pernicious tendency of appointing ex 
Judges to such posts should be expressly forbidden 
Secondly, it must be made absolutely clear 
that men from the Indian Civil Service should 
not be eligible for the post of the Chief Justice 
An un a ucces®ful attempt was made not Jong 
ago to pass a Bill removing the present dis- 
qualification of members of the I C S In the 
White Paper this sinister attempt has been 
repeated in the last sentence of pan 170 which 
runs thus "Any per on qualified to be a Judge 
will be eligible fornppointment as Chief Justice.’ 

The new Spanish constitution has certain 
features worthy of ®crious consideration in this 
connection Regarding the appointment of the 
Chief Justice it has bein provided that he shall 
be elected as a vacancy shall arise by a body 
of jurists the composition of which is determined 
by a subsidiary law Thi-, makes him indepen 
dent of the Ministry of Justice even regarding 
J-RESEI! 

It his been Hi 1 down thit before the fir«t 
Federal ministry comes into being a Reserve 
Bank free from ‘political influence will have 
been set up by Indian legislation and be 
already successfully operating The Blnk would 
be entru°ted with the management of currency 
wwl <£xcbar.ga , , , , , 

The utility of « central bank is idinitted 
on all han Is The International Financial 
Conference which met at Brussels as early as 
19 >0 passed a resolution that in countries where 
there is no central bank of issue, one should 
be e tabhshed There is a cIo®e connection 
between the maintenance of financnl stability 
anil a central banking organization In moat 
of tho progressive countries of the world there 
are central banks In India, too the opinion 
had been gaining groun t for a long time that 
a central bank mn essential for the due 
performance of such important functions as 
note-msue, management of cadi balances and 
regulation of foreign exchanges Thc«e functions 
are at present performed at tho jnsttnee of the 
Government of India 


his appointment lie must be a graduate of law 
and his term of ofiice expires alter ten veare 
It is interesting to note that Ln«ki al«o suggests 
in his new book Slit lies in Law aud Politic s an 
advisory committee of selection composed of 
jurist 3 , or in default, of judge® whom tho exe- 
cutive would consult before judicial appointments 
arc made 'lhe Chief Justice and the Chief 
Public Prosecutor can only bo removed after 
crime has been prove 1 agnn®t than before the 
Court of Connitutionnl Guarantees another 
novel feature of the constitution Similarly, an 
adverse Supreme Court finding is necessary to 
remove a Judge The administration of justice 
has thus Hen made an autonomous service in 
the State 

The Court of Con a titutional Guarantees has 
i trong authority, being able to declare laws 
unconstitutional, to decile conflicts between the 
Stab and the region®, to enforce the observance 
of individual guarantees, and to determine re— 
ponsibihtie-- for the infraction of the constitution ’ 
in order to atoid n sectional attitude its member 
-hip is composed of the President of the Court 
and two other members elected by the Spanish 
legislature, one judge from each region, two 
judges elected by the College of Advocates and 
four professors of law freely elected by nil 
university teacher* in law an 1 the Chief Justice 
and the i hairm in of the Court of Accounts as 
cjcu/Jicio member® borne such arrangement for 
India is imperative for the safeguarding of the 
rights and liberties of the people, including the 
people of the states, whom the White Paper 
would leave at the tender mercies of the Indian 
Princes * 

;VE B \Nk 

The absence of u antral bank in India 
necessitates the keeping of two reserves, m , 
Government s reserves and bankers’ reserve®, 
with ill-defined relitions between the two and 
hence the monetary sy tem of India is highly 
inelastic Tho central bank wherever it exist® 
acts as friend philo opher an 1 guide to the 
joint ®tock banks winch look for help to the 
former m times of emergency The Indnn 
banks are at present without such guidance 
and direction and in times of emergency they 
cannot fall back upon the resources of such a 
central institution They are always to count 
upon their individual resources and hence they 
are required to keep nn unduly high proportion 
of reserve if they are to avoid suspension of 
payment in the event of a run 

The e tablishment of i properly constituted 
un 1 autonomous central bank is likely to benefit 
India m many ways It is sure to mitigate 
the wide fluctuations of the bank rate mil to 

• Vale The *•, m i Cunsfiftifion by If If (t 
ti reaves 
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lower the normal high level by means of an 
enlirg m a nt ant co-ordination of the banking 
resources of the country It will olio provide 
ailequat* miscount ficilities so that other bank* 
will bo in a position easily to liquefy their 
a -ets 

The introduction of tho gold stindird to 
which In In his necessarily to alherc till i 
mow ration il ®tinilirJ hit been ilopted b) 
international agreement, is impossible without 
the establishment of a central bank The gol 1 
standard implies an obligation on the part of 
the currency authority to buy and sell gold in 
unlimited quantities anl at specified nts 
Unless the authority concernel cm regulate the 
inflo-v anl outflow of goll by means of the 
discount rite anl mutual consult Uion with other 
hanks it raw trail its gold reserve either too 
small or too large an 1 tho ngulation of gold 
movements fdls peculnrly within the province 
of a central bank 

By helping th" maintenance of the stability 
of the p-ico lea el by means of the discount rate 
and opi_n market operations a central bank 
performs another very important function It 
can substantially check on undue expansion of 
Credit by the m°mb°r banks and thereby 
counteract the effects of indu trial fluctuations* 
It will bo in a position to provide India with 
an ela tic currency which can expand and 
contract in re pon*e to tho commercial needs 
of the country a 

Tn view of the*e facts the case for a central 
hank in Indi i is very strong The i lea of such 
a bank for India is nlmo t a century old The 
Imperial Bank was set up in 1921 with the idea 
that it woull partially serve the purpose of c uch 
a bank but it is merely a half way house to a 
fid! fledged central bank Moreover the Imperial 
Bink cannot be transformed into a Central Bank 
without serious repercu sions on the trade and 
commerce of India. The Ililton Young 
Uommiasion s Report therefore definitely set its 
fjee again t making the Imperial Bank the 
Central Bank 

In Januarv 1927 the Government of India 
introduced a bill framed on the Hilton T oung 
Commi oion's recommendations proposing a 
shareholders’ bank with it commercial directorate 
There was a sharp difference of opinion on the 
fundamental point n3 to whether the Reserve 
Bank “hould be a State Bank or a Sbarebol lers 
Bank and as to the constitution of the central 
board At last a compromise wa? reached on 
the ha is of a e tock holders’ bans but the 
deadlock was complete on the que turn of the 
directorate so much so that the bill was finally 
uhandoned Whitehall having viewel the progress 
of the Bill with apprehension 

Indeed the creation of a central bank in 
India is long overdue but the manner in which 


* Keynes s Treat tse on Honey Vol II Chap ; 
i Hilton \ouug Commission s Report 19->6 


the British Government is tackling the problem 
has naturally aroused suspicion The e-talhsh 
ment of such a bank has been made a condition 
precedent to granting responsibility at the centre 
Vpparently the authorities hare been influenced 
mainly by political considerations, although 
it is at tho ®ometime stipulated by the 
authors of the \\ hite Paper that =uch a bank 
should be free from political influence Tho 
Federal Ministry shall hate no voice in its 
e tablishment it shall be functioning even 
before the Federal legislature comes into being 

The Report e Bank as we have already noted 
is to be entrusted with the management of 
currency and exchange But who is to regulate 
policy ns distinguished from management ? The 
White Paper is silent on the point Are we to 
understand that the laying down of the policy 
falls within the * special responsibility” of the 
Governor General ’ Our past experience warns 
us ag-unst entrusting toe executive with this 
function Provision has been made for a 
Financial Adviser and tins deepens the su picion 
that it is intended that the Governor General will 
still continue to regulite the currency and 
exchange policy of India. The future 'Con-ti 
tution let «houI 1 definitely entrust the Indian 
legislature with tbts function Moreover, a body 
of expert* who*e opinions neither the executive 
of tho Bank nor any group in tho legislature will 
dare overlook should 6c set up to collect «tati tic®, 
guile the Directorate and direct the financial 
policy of Indio, in collaboration with other 
related departments 

The conditions ns laid down in the White 
Paper for ®tartmg a Reserve Bank are 

<1) restoration of budgetary equilibrium, 
(2) reduction of the existing short-term debt 
both m London and in India , (3) accumulation 
of adequate gold re erve , (I) restoration of 
Indies normal export “urplu* 

The Government of India are endeavouring 
to fulfil the first two conditions but they do not 
seem to very keen about the third one. The 
gold reserve, m *pite of Sir George Schusters 
careful apologia, does not seem to have improved 
and the Government have not cared to increase 
their gold holding by taking advantage of the 
recent exodus of gold from India They have 
mcrea ed their sterling holding nnd it c eems they 
are determined to maintain parity between the 
rupee and the sterling and not between rupee 
and gold 

As regards the fourth condition, it will be 
very difficult to realize it m practice so long as 
the present world wide trade depression continue® 
There is very little prospect of the industrial 
outlook of the world, improving materially in the 
near future, inasmuch a3 the nations of the world 
do not seem to be in a burry to come to an 
agreement, with a view to putting an end to the 
present political in tabdity anl economic rigidity 
prevailing throughout the world In India, 
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besides the depression and currency difficulty 
Imperial Preference and Japanese competition 
seem to have intensive 1 the adverse cireums 
lances 

To add to the confusion an*mg m the Indian 
mind on this question the committee selected 
for consultation can hardly claim public 

confidence The Reserve Rank should be created 
with n view to helping the Indian money 

market and developing the Indian industries 
The attitude of the London financial circle 

towards the jnanagment and control of the 
said Bank, as revealed in the conversations 

between the Governor of the Bank of England 
and the few delegates to the Second Round 
Table Conference from Indit, has however, been 
a rude shock Further, it is essential that the 
gold reserve of the Bank be located in India so 
that the position of the Indian money markit 
may be strengthened 

The currency policy ot the Bank should be so 
regulated that the needs of the internal trade of 
India receive due consideration So long Indian 
currency has been managed with a view to 
facilitating the external trade , but this cannot 
be allowed to continue any longer for the 
internal trale is no less important than the 
external trade considering its volume Even 
England recently has been acting on thi* 
policy of internal price stabilization 

As regards the constitution of the B ink, m 
influential section of economists and business 
men favour* a shareholders bank But in India 
the money market is mamlv dominate! by 
foreign capitalist** It is essential therefore, that 

4 — THE toTATUfOR? 

The establishment of a Statutory Railway 
Board under the Constitution Act, so composed 
and with such powers as will ensure that it is 
in a position to perform its duties upon business 
principles anjl without being Subject to political 
interference’ is stated to be e« entinl in the 
consideration of His Rajestj 'e Government* * 
Curiously enough, this * essential question was 
never discussed at any of the three conferences 
and the need of its solution may be naturally 
interpreted as an after thought This will forge 
the Inst link m the elaborate chain of Britain a 
hnancnl grip over Indian finance commerce 
and industry, m the propose 1 federation, 
contrived through a l!" erve Bink controlled by 
the Lity, and the clau°o regarding commercial 
dis-r mmation as also by the exclusion of more 
than four fifths of the federal revenue® from the 
ambit of the fe lend legislator! 

fhe British O imminent have been icui-ed 
of using the Railways in In tin, since their 
inception for securing such object® as an 
tiggrnn lament of military interest® the employ* 


the State should have a dominant interest m 
the Bank's affairs It is beciu-o Indians, .are 
anxious to safeguard the economic interest of 
their country above that of other®, that they 
msi®t upon tni3 condition as of primary import 
Unit, Jt js thus that the proposed K “serve Bank 
may b® saved from being converted into an 
annexe of the Bank of England or the London 
monev market, which it is feared the authorities 
are bent upon making it, if possible, by all 
means in their power Provision shoufd also b" 
made for n broad based di*lnbubon of the 
eapitil which might be raised from the public 
so ns to ensure a predominant share of 
the stock going to persons and companies 
domiciled in India ind nl*o equitably 

distributed between the different parts of the 
country One further important detail that 

needs emphasizing is that the Governor and the 
Deputy Governor of the bank should by all 
means be Indians It is interesting to note m 
this connection that when the R««ervo Bank bill 
was being considered in 1927 the Gorernnrent 
of India expressed unwillingness to be bound 
by the condition that the Governor and the 
Deputy Governor should bo Indians 

\\ e should probt by the experience of thi. 
Vmcncan Federal Re erve vytem India can 
rightly demand a proper conduct of her centnl 
banking institutions by the different national 
economic group*, in the national interest an l 
with the lielp of an expert boly A national 
b inking system implies absolut® nittonsl 
control 


RAILWAY BOARD 

ment of Briti'her®, the vneour igement inidl 
cxpinsion of British trade and industry b) 
finding n profit tble source of invi, tment for 
Britt h capital and by means of preferenttd rate* 
and convenient alignment of railways Lvciv 
Lord Dilhou ies despatch *how& that the 
Govern m“nt was not unmindful of some of 
tfae-e advantages fhc history of r ninny 
construction in India is om of hnplinrarl 
Attempts to secure private British cipitnl or in 
lieu of it, private euUrpn-i, with colly 
guar inlets saddled on the Indian evebeouir 
The policy of state-management, adopted on 
the recommendation of the Acwoitb Cominitkc 
of 1921, ngain, Ins yet to be boldly prvctt-eJ 
It is still Itrgclv subordinate 1 to the in ten. Is 
of tomp mica an ! the ilmnihtrition of the 
Agents of even the complines managing on 
behalf of the Indiin Government some of the 
railways, for example, in «ueh matters i® 
ImliamzUion nnd the purchase of eupplie® 

The details about the constitution an 1 
functions of the ] reposed Board are now under 
di®cu-sion in Lon fon, nn ! only general ob®erva* 
tons on the gmling principles max be male 


Par* it Introduction 
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In view of the large financial obligations of the 
State in relation to railways as well as the 
importance of a satisfactory railway budget to 
replenish Indian finance* the Federal Govern 
ment and legislature «houll a» the White 
Paper vaguely agrees exercis a general control 
over riulwav policy But the nature of tins 
“general control mu t involve that the Board 
shall function under a responsible Minister of 
Communications and the finances and policj of 
railway administration mu»t come under the 
purview of the Legi Iature South Africa which 
nl o was provided with a statutory railway board 
under the Act of 1900 establishing the South 
African Union has a board of three Railway 
Commissioner* We note that the e have been 
political appointee* un ler the Minister of 
Railways and Harbours 

The pressure of democra*ic forces may lea l 
to harm in sonic direction n* in the Brazilian 
railways* but a health j public opinion a group 
of hone*t Iegt lators strong boards an 1 a lvi»ory 
bodies may obviate the langer The Mockai 
Committee (lOO'O and the Acworth Committee 
(19 r> l'l urged a relaxation of the Secretary of 
States control and letailel interference over 
Indian Railway admin i tration which ha l lei 
to a good deal of inefficient In the White 
Paper apparently on the «uppo ltion that the 
Peleml Government will not be allowel to 
have the real control over the Board it is lai l 
down that in order to preserve «uch exiting 
rights as the Indian Railway Companies posses* 
under the terms of their contracts they will 
have “access to the Secretary of State in regard 
to disputed point* an 1 if they de«ire to proceed 
to arbitration Indian opinion should press 
for removing the Secretary of States control 
nml the entrusting of final responsibility and the 
power of ultimate decision regarding railways 
to the Federal Government and Judiciary in 
India 

We de*ire to com men 1 to the notice of the 
authorities the very wi e and practical observation 
made by the late ^ir \\ illiam Acworth with 
reference to in lependent Ra lway Commission* 
Sir William Acworth said Evidently a commi* 
«ion may be e\en wor«c than a Minister who 
u»es his patronage for political enls For the 
Minister can at least be watched and exposed 
•u Parliament by political opponent* while a 
comnns ion can take shelter under the cloak 
of its statutory re*pon ibditv This points 
indubitably to the need of an absolute rejection 
of n propo »1 de«igned with the object of placing 
the economic interests of India under th<» 
perpetual domination of Great Britain 

In India e penally over-emphasi-, on running 
such bodies as the Re erve Bank and a Statutory 
Ua lway Board on *o-caUe I “bu me*s principles 


* J S Duncan — Public and Private Operatio i of 

Toi ways in I rant (Columb a IP'S) 


merely deepens our apprehension that the British 
imperialistic trade incubus and the danger 
referred to by Sir William Acworth can be 
swelled to abnormal proportions again«t the 
interests of India One wonders how it would be 
an improvement on even the present arrangement 
under which the Commerce Member exerci es 
some control over the railway policy and 

administration 

In this connection the Acworth Committees 
recommendation for establishing a new Depart- 
ment of Communications responsible for railway* 
port* inland navigation road transport, etc 

offers a good starting point for a re-orientation 
of the policy on tin* vital problem It is 
c* ential that not merely railways but the whole 
system of communications should be co-ordinated 
and a hold policy of road* railways air 

transport inland and coastal navigation 
inaugurated The present Railway Board should 
be re constituted a-> part of such a board policy 
The piecemeal nature of the proposal regarding 
a Statutory Board for Railways is an extremely 
retrograde one If effect is given to this newly 
devi ed scheme which Ka» been sprung upon 
the Indian public at the Ia«t moment, the result 
would be th“t the Indan legislature would have 
no «a\ in the matter of its constitution and 

regarding later changes, and that the British 
Parliament alone shall be able to create and 
alter the Board This is economic imperialism 
in its most naked and sinister aspect. 

In this connection action on the lines of 
the Tran port Advi*orj Council proposed for 
Great Britain under the Road and Rail Traffic 
Bill in Parliament, may be suggested The 
Council anil con»i=t of 22 members representing 
different interests including local bodies trade 
labour hor'e-drawn vehicle railway* canals 
etc., and the member* shall hold office from 
three to five year A similar body to be 
consulted hy the Minister from time to time 
“houll act in collaboration with an Economr* 
Advi*ory Council for India foreshadowed in the 
Report of Sir Arther Salter Its function will 
be to *ugge c t policy regarding communications to 
the Mini* ter and the Legislature in Federal 
India It is some «uch series of co-ordinated 
provision that Indian opinion would welcome 
in the Constitution Act 

There is one further point that needs 
empha®i India i^ a va*t country and 
economically^ speaking a division of India into 
regions and the inauguration of a planned sy stem 
of communication* alODg with other pre- 
requi«ite« of economic progre** for the«e ‘zone* 
have been suggested even in the pnat. It is 
necessary that in tin* matter of communication* 
the province* in order that they may fruitfully 
carry on their programme of rural and urban 
economic expui*ion «houll in groups or if 
po * ble separately un lertake to work their 
re pective zones through responsible Minister* 
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helped by local Advisory Committees anil whole economic life of tho couutry oa the ba^is 
Leonomic Councils This intensive federalization of a planned can alone ensure the success of the 
of not merely the organization of tho communica- new Indian constitution, from the economic point 
tions system but, for the matter of that, the of view 

5— FINANCIAL PROVISIONS 


The mockery of the White Paper is rc\ealed 
in its true lijjrbt in the financial proposals 
contained therein These are artfully drafted 
to deny us the substance of power while 
dangling tho mere shadow of it before uncritical 
eyes The extent of 'financial independence’ 
conceded by the White Paper is rightly indicate I 
by Sir N N Sircar ‘A® 80 per cent of the 
Central Revenue is eaten up by Army 
Expenditure, Debt Service, guaranteed pays, 
pensions and allowances (which are nonrvotauw) 
the Finance Minister can play with only the 
balance te, 20 per cent 

Even this 20 per cent however, is subject 
to so many qualification® restrictions and safe- 
guard® that the Finance Minister and the 
Federal Legislature will always be at the merev 
of the Governor General who will be empowered 
to demand and ‘authenticate’ or restore any 
amount in the Budget which though reduced 
Or rejected by the Legislature is m his opinion 
neee «ary for the discharge of any of his 
delightfully elastic sppcinl responsibilities 
Thu® the Governor General a extraordinary power 
of certification is retained practically intact 

Again expenditure fixed by or under the 
Constitution Act expenditure required for 
Excluded Areas and British Biluchistan and 

f resen bed subventions to certain Governors 
'rounds {eg, Sind Ori«=a, Assam and Bihar) 
will bo beyond the control of the Finance 
Minister and the Legislature. 

The Governor Generals Special responsibility 
regarding ‘the financial “lability and credit of 
India will we apprehend frequently and unduly 
interfere with the Minsters budgeting nnd 
Vtonwswg yfckffiS Aa &« Te\ tiglm\ pointed 
out, this power of the Governor General is ®o 
elastic, indefinite nnd absolute that it will be 
almost impossible to avoi t it® nbu«e® 

Lastly, there is even mischance of the 
Goa ernor Generals Financial Adviser proving 
to be a rival of the 1 inance Minister I am 
fully nwnre of the position of the Financial 
Advi er in Tgypt nnd I do not want the 
Egyptian experience to be repeated in India 
caul Sir Tei but in this matter his was n voice 
crying in the willeraes® 

Thus the financial powers of the Indian 
Legislature will practically remain a® narrowly 
limited nnd illusory as they are at present, 
except that tho 1* inance Minister ns well as the 
other Ministers will be responsible to the 
legislature But the si lanes of there ‘responsible 


Ministers will not be submitted to the vote *>f 
tho Legislature 

The proposals regarding the allocation t>f 
revenue®, it must be admitted, foreshadow a 
great improvement on the present system whitfh 
has been condemned on nil hand? 

The revenue from import duties will l*e 
exclusively Federal. The Federal Legislature 
will also have exclusive power to impose and 
administer the salt-tax, export duties and federal 
excise, hut it will be empowered to assign to 
the Provinces and States the whole or any pal* 
of the net revenues derived from these sources 
on a prescribed ba«is of distribution But at 
least 50 per cent of the export duties on jute 
must be assigned to Bengal 

The net revenues from inheritance taxc rf > 
commercial “tamp®, taxes on mineral rights and 
on personal capital (other than land) taxes oi{ 
railway traffic and terminal taxes will be assigned 
to the Governors' provinces, but the I ederd 
Legislature will be empowered to impose it 
surcharge on such taxes for federal purposes. 
Similarly, a prescribed percentage (between 50 
nnd 7 j per cent) of the net rcrenuc from tixet 
on income (other than agricultural income and 
the income of companies) will be assigned to 
the Governors provinces subject to federal 
Legislature e power to impose surcharges io( 
feeler U purpose on such taxes 

Tor the fir®t three year®, however the federal 
Government will bo entitled to retain for it® elf 
n prescribed sum out of the amount assigned 
to the provinces Thereafter this sum i» to bo 
gra lually reduced ®o ns to extinguish it m 
seven years 

This financial scheme is surely more equitable 
nnd favourable to the different province®, than 
tbe prevailing system lor the provinces will 
have a share of the expanding and elastic 
revenue®, while special provision has been made 
for the uefiut province® Moreover the resiluary 
power of taxation will tie with the province® 
though the re iduum left is renrcelr dieoorerable 
But, ns Sir George Schuster pointed 
out, I ederal finance ‘is being considercl in 
an atmosphere of unreality’ for the new 
scheme impo es ndlittonal liabilities (eg-, 
subvention® to deficit provinces, etc) on the 
Iechral Government while its resources are 
con«t lerably curtailed. Thus m its actual 
working the proposed scheme it is ftared will 
fail to solvo— the fundamental problem® of In Inn 
1 inance deficits will recur in spite of additional 
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taxation and borrowing* and yet money will 
not b a available for schemes of improvement 
and the nation building department* Surely the 
British arbiters of our destiny cannot escape or 
put off the financial Neme*ia whtie they 
lightheartedly trample on their diplomatic 
declarations, proclamations and promises to 
India. 

In the province* the greater part of the 
revenues will be eaten up by expenditure fixed 
by the constitution guaranteed pays pensions 
and allowances, interest and sinking fund 
charges which are non cotable — as well as the 
additional demands of the Governor for the 
discharge of his special responsibilities (mclud 
mg “law and order ) 

The Governor will be empowered to authen 
ticate and restore any amount in the Budget 
which though reduced or rejechl by the Provra 
cial Legislature, is in his opinion necessary for 
th“ discharge of any of his special res 
ponsibilities 

Thus the financial powers of the Provincial 
Legislature will really be reduced to narrower 
1 mits At present the Governor cannot override 
the Legislature in re pect of the transferred 
subject* but under the new scheme be is em 
powered to defy the Legislature in any and 
every matter under the specious plea of his 
“special responsibilities And the salaries of 
the Mini ters will be non votable ' M ell we 
may challenge Sir Samuel to cite an instance 
m the hi*torv of the world in which the hand 
of the clock hal to be put back for the 
progressive realuation of Responsible Govern 
ment 1 

As for the allocat on of revenue* we have 
already noted that the provinces will gam at the 
expense of the federal Government Still 
the arrangements are far from satisfactory 
ju a tice has not been done for example to 
long suffering Bengal 

In the first place Bengal is not allowed to 
claim the ‘whole of the export duty on jute 
which is her mo t rea*onable unite 1 and just 


demand Vfter fourteen years of grave and 
avowed injustice wc are a*hcd to rest content 
with barely X) per cent ' This is what British 
Justice and love of fair play has come to mean 
where brown people are concerned 

In the *econd place as Mr Ghuznavi had 
stressed m his memorandum “Bengal is still 
left without an elastic *ource of revenue compar 
able to land revenue in other province* ’ 

Turning now to the sources of revenue, we 
note that land revenue excises on liquors and 
drug*, judicial *tamp«, amu*ement taxes, the 
income frOm forests and irrigation and taxes 
on agricultural incomes are to be exclusively 
provincial while the whole or a part of the net 
revenues from salt, federal exci es and 
export duties as well as a large share of the 
taxes on income other than the income of com 
pames and agricultural incomes will be assigned 
to the Provinces These divided heads as well 
as the revenues from inheritance taxe«, commer 
cnl stamps, terminal taxes and mining royalties, 
etc., wdl certainly mean considerable additions to 
the pre ent resources of the provinces But in all 
probability the recurring deficits of the federal 
Government will compel it to make frequent 
inroads on the provincial revenues Thus the 
outlook is not so bright as it «eem» at fir«t 
sight 

As regards borrowing the con ent of the 
federal Government will be required if the loan 
is to be raised outside India, or if there is out 
'Landing any part of n loan made or guaranteed 
by the federal Government 

Underlying the po itions is the attempt, Bret 
di*do»ed in tne Peel Report very clearly, to 
satisfy the demand of the btate* for paying not 
only proportionj.t’'y less (as they would be freed 
from many existing burdens an 1 tribute*) hut 
al*o for not allowing state subjects to feel that 
they pay taxes to any government outside the 
state temtorry Finally the provisions for 
strengthening the finances do not ever mention 
the need for retrenchment and the vexed question 
of defence expenditure 


6-DEILNCE 


According to the di pen ntion of the fnirers 
of the present eon*titutional propo*als Defence 
■a to be a Reserved Subject exclusively 
administered by the Governor General who will 
have the power to appoint a Counsellor for the 
purpo e of a»si*ting him in the administration 
of the department The Coun*ellor will be an 
cx-officio member of both chambers of the 
legislature though without the right to vote and 
his salary an 1 conditions of service will be 
prescribed by Hts Majesty in Council. Finally, 
the Defence Budget including the «alary of the 
Defence Coun ellor will form a part of the 


expenditure on Re erved Department and shall 
therefore, be a non votable item of the Federal 
Budget Thu Defence is placed completely 
bevon 1 the reach of popular control 

The deci ions a3 to appropriations required 
for Defence will be taken by the Governor* 
General entirely on hu own re pon*ibility, 
though he will be enjoined by his Instrument 
of Instructions to consult his Mini ters before 
reaching any deci »on on appropriations for the 
Department of Defence (c/ para 23 and para 
33 of the Introduction) It is difficult to exaggerate 
the futility of such ministerial consultation* 
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The ministers will m rfkct, bt called upon to 
-offer advice and criticism on n matter with 
regard to which they will hardly po-sesa the 
means of acquiring relevant and authoritative 
knowledge In the circumstance' criticism offered 
are likely to hi shallow, irresponsible and 
amateurish In fact, the provision for ministerial 
consultation by the Governor General may he 
described as a compassionate clause conceded to 
silence the impotent clamour of the Indian 
•dt legates at the Round Table Conference 

There is another provision regarding Defence 
in the White Paper which i* likely to affect 
prejudicial!) the working of some of the 
transferred subjects at the centre Paragraph 27 
of the Introduction provides that any matter 
relating to the transferred field of the ndmmi®tra 
tion which in the opinion of the Governor 
General affects or t- connected with Defence 
shall come within the scope of the Governor- 
GeneraK ‘special responsibility and the decision 
of the head of the Federal Evecutiv e shall be 
final with regard to such matter* Thus Posts 
and Telegraph Roads an l Railways to mention 
a few subjects only will run the n«k of being 
dominated by the Governor General on the plea 
that the> affect the Defence of the country 

After having made the above beneficent 
recommendations in the interest of the Indian 
people the authors of the 1\ hite Paper add 
“The Instrument of Instructions will also 
formally recognize the fact that the Defence 
of India inu«t to an increasing extent be the 
concern of the Indian people and not of the 
British Gov eminent alone (Para J% Introduction) 
This statement is a little nmbijpiou'. if not 
misleading, because, in the hr«t pi ice, from the 
point of view of finance defence lia- all along 
been solely ‘the concern of the Indian people 
who are being crushed under the heavy weight 
of jmhtar} expenditure which formed more than 
CO per cent of the total central revenues in 
192S-29 and is nenrlj 10 per cent of the income 
of the Government of Indiv tod«} A 
e&ttptrf sww tbe»9 figi wm w J.'.ve jvsn&peai i 

mg figures in the Dominions reveals the hnppiei 
lot of the people of the Dominions and the 
nature of the staggering burden that the Indian 
taxpayers have to hear on account of military 
expenditure* In the second place British 
India pays £100000 to the British I xchequer 
for the protection that is extended to the 
Indian coastline by the British navy, whereas 
Britain does not pay a farthing for the mamten 
ence of the Indian Army which a Inn tie Uy serves 


• Defence 1 xpcnilitnre— hinanciil year 1927 
(Pensions not included) 

Australia 58 p c of the Central expenditure 

Canada 4J2 I>o 

Irish Free State 7 ’ Do 

J*Cw /calami D Do 

i*OUtli Africa 1 5 Do 

("imon Commission Report) 


imperial purposes Lord Gurzon m his mtnxlu* 
tion to ‘the Indian Corps m Trance' ob erves a* 
follows “The Indian Army tn fact has always 
possessed and his been proud of po seeing a 
triple function , the pre ervation of internal pew 
m Indi i it«elf , the defence of the Indian frontiers 
and propardness to embark at i moments notice 
for imperial service in other parts of th« globe 
In this third aspect India has for long been 
one of the most important units in the -cherne 
of British Imperial defence, providing the British 
Government with a striking force alwais reidy, 
of admirable efficiency and assured valour” 
Finnlly, the statement that ‘the defcnco of 
India mu«t to in increasing extent he the 
concern of the Indian people, and not of the 
British Government alone” i* lacking m straight 
forwar lnes3 inn-much a3 it does not recogi 
clearly the long cherished de a ire of the Indian 
people to take a leiding part in the defence <jf 
their country This ru-es the vexeil problem Of 
Indniuxation of the arnn I ver since the 
beginning of the nationalist movement Indians 
hare been urging the necessity of developing 
the army in India into a national army But 
the Government hai o deliberately taken recourse 
to some excu e or other to thwart the movement 
for Indian iratton Haring refused the people 

of the soil the proper Imder*hip in their own 
army t?ic members of the bureaucracy and their 
supporter* m England have contended that 
-elf government without an effective Tndiaa 

Vrmy is an impo*«ibdity (Keith quoted in the 
Nehru Report, 192S r 12) In deniiug with thi* 
contention Air Montagu said Parliament 

I think mu t -ec that you do not at one and 
the «nme moment withhold things for a particular 
ren-on and then refuse the opportunity of 
procuring them Do not deny to India «elf 
government because she cannot take her prop<r 
share in her own defence and then denv to net 
people the opportunity of learning to defend 
themselve* Such denial lias nil along been 
the crux of British Army policy in India. 

lYns ear At unit scheme”— (Ac pe( eiWf of 
Lord Ilawlinson — launched in 192), was designed 
according to the Simon Commission, to ten tlu 
practicability of successful Indiamzation of the 
Army,’ and was not meant "to accelerate the 

f ace of Indiamzation ” The Skeen Committee' 4 
leport which condemned the * eight unit* scheme 
wa« practically shelved , and the increment of 
n few vacnncie- for Indian Cadets at Sandhurst 
and the provision for n few more at \\ oolwich 
and Cranwell are scarcely calculated to lead Jo 
the Indiamration of the Army within a na*onnble 
distance of time The creation of the Indian 
Sandhurst accompanied bv a liberal attitule 
toward* In hantzation will no doubt tmprove 
the situation But it is extremely doubtful if 
the reactionary policy hitherto pursue l bv the 
Government will be changed so long as Defence 
remains a Reserved -object 
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i— BURM A 


The Montagu ( helm for 1 Report et a ide 
the problem of Burma s political evolution for 
separate and future con ideration becau e they 
thought that Burma was not India. (Para 19> 
of the M C Report) The Toint Select Com 
mittee on the Government of India Bill 1919 
on the ground that the Burmese are as distinct 
from the Indians «n race and language a» they 
are from the British excluded Burma from the 
operation of the Montagu Reform The 
exclusion of Burma from the so-called benefits 
of the Reforms however caused di ati*faction 
and in 19^3, on the recommendations of n 
committee presided over by Sir Frederick Whvt“ 
Burma was brought within the ambit of the 
R°forms of 1919 The Simon Commission 

therefore devoted special att*ntioa to the study 
of the Burme e question They pointed out the 
geographical ethnological linguistic, religious 
and cultural differences between India and 
Burma. Emphasis was ilso laid on the 
peculiarities of defence and administrative 

problems of Burma, and the difficulties of the 
political union of two entirely different peoples 
with different needs in the future Constitution 
of India. The Simon Commission therefore, 
recommended the separation of Burma from 
India an l urged the necessity of an early 
declaration of policy The de patch of the 
Government of India, dated ’Oth September 
1930 on the Indian Statutory Comint «ion 
accepted the principle of eparation and laid 
down that no enunciation of polio in this 
behalf was desirable before the que tion of the 
separation of Burma had been conei (ere-1 by 
the Round Table Conference 

Q ub-Comm ttee >.o IA (Barnu) of the hr t 
Round Tible Conference asked Ilia Maje ty s 
Government to make a public announcement 
that the principle of separation was accepte l, 
and th it the prospects of con titutional advance 
towards re ponsible government h<*ld out to 
Burma as part of British India would not be 
prejudice! bv separation The Committee of the 
whole Conference on the Report of Sub-Committee 
'so IV (Burma) merely noted however the 
above con-lunon but dii not finally a cept it 
Mr Bi Pe th“ repre-entative of Birina at the 
Round Table Conference put the Burmese case 
in a nut hell when he declared as follows 
“If the reference to the prospects of con titu 


tional idvmce ni«tns thit Burma will get 
somethin,, which i m no wiy inferior to what 
India is to get then there can be no 

objection to h°r separation from India. 

As th“ next step therefore the British 
government called the Burma Round Table 
Conference and the con titutional issues were 
thre_hei out Aft“r the publication of the 
\\ hue Paper outlining the proposals for Indian 
Constitutional reform the Secretary of State 
called upon the Barman people to decide once 
for all whether they wanted separation Un 
fortunately however the specially elected 
L gidative Council filled to pronounce a cleir 
verdict on the question of separation or non 
eparation. It now lies with His Majesty s 
Governm-mt to lay town the polio regarding 
this vexed que non 

There are two que tions which are important 
in this Connection. In the brat place the 
attitude of the average Burman towards Indians 
is not one of friendliness The latter are 
generally looked upon by the former as a 
foreigner and m exploiter who does not even 
po3 e s the right of conquest that the Engli h 
man does. Secon lly the desire for the separation 
of Burma from India is a fairly strong de«ire 
in Burma, as Mr Bi Pe contended at the First 
Round Table Conference The debates in the 
Burma Legislative Council al«o go to prove that 
there seems to b“ no fundamental difference 
between the two parties, the separationists and 
the o-called non separation i*t The very 

ab ence of any dear and unequivocal move in 
the Legi lati\e Council in favour of non 
-epunwon indicates the mentality of the Burman 
leaders If it be a correct reading of the public 
mind of Burma there is no reason why India 
should feel unhappj about separation The 
right of self determination should unque ttonably 
be eserci ed by the people of Burma in this 
respect But India would object to the separation 
of Burma if the luter province is to be reduced 
to the position of a clo e pre erve for British 
economic and politic il imperialism In view of 
this danger it might have been to the real 
interest of tne Burman3 to stay within the 
Indian Federation The people of Burma have 
to consider c eriou Iy this aspect of the question 
of separation 
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D TI Albert \ on I jG Cofj, the courageous 
evp/orer of risfcrn Turk is tan, 
who died oh April 21, 10 10, his 
hid a fomi'ti hat tm usual cireer 
Tie was born on September 8, 1800, at Berlin 
ns tho descend »nt of an old Huguenot family 
llcnci 1ns \ rench mme His f ithcr hid been 
a great merchant, and for twenty y ears the son 
had to work in Ins father’s firm Hut so 
strong wero his inclinations towards science, 
that during a six years’ stay in the United 
States where ho represented the frin of his 
father, ho found time to stud) medicine He 
was a min of forty when he began ta devote 
lnmself entirely to learned studies in winch 
lie had alway s been interested as a self taught 
min In 1900 A von ,Lc Coq entered the 
■Museum fur Volkcrkundc at Berlin as i 
volunteer, and begin the studj of Oriental 
languages Arabic, Turkish and Persian in 
tho Seminar for Oriental Language*, and 
Sanskrit in tho University under the late 
Professor Pischol, the well known Sanskrit 
scholar His work m the Indian Section 
of the Museum began in 1902 But his 
great opportunity came in 1901, when he 
was appointed to lead the second Prussian 
expedition to Eastern Turkistan (1901 to 
1905), which was immediately followed by the 
third expedition, m which he collaborated 
with Professor A Grunwedcl, who had been 
tlic leader of the first expedition On 
account of bis failing health he had to 
return in July 190G He started again, in 
March 1913, as the leader of the fourth 
expedition, and shortly before the beginning 
of the war he was able to bring the 153 
cases, containing bis valuable finds, safely 
to Berlin 

Albert von Le Coq, however, has not 
only done piomer spade work, bringing to 
light invaluable treasures of art which had 
been buried for centuries in the 6inds of the 
desert, but he has also devoted years 


of incessant labour to a searching investiga- 
tion and elaboration of his finds, examining 
them with regard to their historical and 
cultural relation*, piecing together innumerable 
fragments of frescoes and silk paintings, 
ind arranging, ns much as possible, in 
historical order the specimens of plastic art 
Last not least, it »•» also his grcit merit, 
that by his energy and enthusiasm he 
succeeded in securing worthy exhibition rooms 
for all the precious remnants of an ancient 
culture which he had discovered, in the AIu»cmn 
fur Vidkerkunde at Berlin \\ hen vcirs ago 
I had the pleasure and privilege of being 
6howu by the learned and enthusiastic 
discoverer lnmself over the two or three 
small rooms which were then reserved for 
the Turf an finds in the Museum, he complained 
that tho greater part of his finds was still 
buried m eases lying m the cellars of the 
Museum New, the Central Asian works 
of art have been given a proimncut place in 
tho Museum where thev cover the greater 
part of the ground floor Here the student 
of Oriental art has ample opportunity of 
studying these valuable remnants of a 
strangely mixed culturo to which so many 
races and peoples — Greeks, Iranian*, Iudians, 
Turks and Chinese — hnv e contributed 

But Dr A von Le Coq was not only 
an explorer and organizer, but also a 
great Scholar He was a speci ihst m Old 
Turkish, and edited the Turkish Mamchacati 
texts of the Turfan finds Hero he has 
worked together with his friend and colleigoe 
at the Museum the grcit linguist Professor 
P W K Muller who, by a strange and 
melancholy coincidence, died only three da>3 
before A von Le Coq His greatest literary 
achievement, however, is in the held of 
archaeology He will be known by lus 
monumental work Hie bmilhiahsche Sp ilan 
tile in Mittehsien, which lie began in 1920, 
and the sixth volume of winch was published 
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Mountain ^nery and Legend of Saraa-Jataka 
[from A. ion L< Cnq, Die BuDDinsriwire Si-aian’tiki: ix Part VII, PI. 

V"j thf Itml pcrmnsion of the publishers] 
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An Arhat (Buddhist "Saint) in Rig* < 

n U Coq, Du, Buddhistischc ^patavuri' i* Uittixahlii* Part YU, Plat , .13 
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in IQ2s (sec 1/ It kpnl 102 a, p 4iu // , 
October 1<P(», p 403// March l'L‘ 0 , 
p 2**7 0 ) He w is preparing the sex tnth and 
hull volume which \mi to crown Ins life* h 
work, when he fell amduslx ill in<l w is 
taken nxvny , in tlie midst of his work 
Dr I rn t \\ ntMimidl the siuce* or 
of Dr V \on 1 e- Coq nt the Mu«eum 
undertook the tn«k of selecting the picture 
material and editing the text of the xoltirac 
But in the e times of economic ernes the 


Chinese wall paintings of I-astem Turkman 
rescued bv Le Coq arc the oldest remnants 
of religious architectural punting in China 
A precious fragment of the horse Kanthaka 
(PI ite 32) on which Prince Siddhartha flees 
from the palace into "honsplcssness/ the richly 
ornamented Pnnmrx ana (Plate 30), aad the 
wonderfully characteristic figure of an Arhat 
in rage (Plate 31) are masterpieces of 
Chme«c art 


publication of such a co*tlx work seemed 
well nigh impossible It is onlx due to the 
devotion and indefatigable ell >rts of the 
widow of the departed, I ran Timor von 1 e Coq, 
that financial help could be secured from 
the < v)c/<7 ila turn* tin Vm tr Omni ft 
at Pnn«, the (if rll thafi fur O I inah r! e 
him t at Berlin, the Hunarl } enchnuf 
Institute at Cambridge, Mass and some 
private lox ers of irt in order to bring out 
this splendid memorial aolume for the great 
explorer and scholar * 

The x olume is introduced bv three short 
e««avs, the first being from Professor 
1 nednch Sarro on the traces of Persian art 
in Turfan He shows how Iranian elements 
can be traced in the Buddhist wall paintings 
of Central Asia, f i, in the costumes and 
arms of warriors or in the shape and head- 
gear of horses fabulous animals loo which 
plax n great r&Ie in Persian Vchaememdian 
art, occur in the Turf m paintings, though 
the«e show also influences from China 
ligured Sas3auidnn silks also have found their 
way to Turfan Of the greatest importance 
are the Maniclnean wall — and mimturc 
paintings di covered by I e Co j This art has 
been of immense influence on the art of 
Persia and Mesopotami i 

Professor Otto KiutpI contributes kn 
essay on Turfan nud Chinese art The 

* i met n ase der kj,1 Prenssischen Turfan 

rxpcdtionen A ion Le Coq Die buddh stisehc 
f"jntant ke in Mittrtosien & ebenter behl isi Tell 
Neue Lldwerke III ansgewqhlt and bcarbotet von 
i- mst \\ aid chm dt M t f cleitworten von Otto 
El a* He inch L id ere and 1 nednch Sine 
Uid rich f euner Ernst X ohsen m I>erlin 1J3° s. Ize 
34x4jcm The volume also contains a I st of the 
preserved paintings of the Indo-IraD an style from 
the most important 6 tes of the oas s of Kucha and 
an index to the test and plates of volumes I to 


hd>- 


WM, 


Mbert von Lc Coq 

The third introductory essay n by 
Professor Heinrich Ludcrs oh the importance 
of the Turfan finds for Oriental philology 

Ixot only wonderful works of irt which 
had been buried in the «andt of Turl istan, 
have been brought to 1 ght by the labours of 
I-e Coq, but also innumerable fragments of 
manuscripts and written document* on p tlm 
leaf, birch bark, xvood, leather, silk, and paper 
Imaluable are the Iitcraiy remains which 
haxc been unearthed I ragments of the old 
banskrit cjinbn of the Sarvastivadins which 

ad been long lost in India and hitherto only 
known bx their Chinese translations, have 
been dtscoxered Thus the I*raUmoJsa Stiira 
the confession formula of the Buddhists and 
the Udanaiarya, a largo collection of Buddhist 
sentences, similar to the Dhnmmapah, could 

be almost entirely restored from the Berlin 
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fragmi tit* I ragmentH of n dm na of 
Asvsighnsa, and ot two other pi »\* which «1*o 
billing either to Afriagho*a htm»c!f or ut 
leant to hi* tilwol, tme been di*to\crrd ntid 
cdibd hi 1 Vof« n*fir Ludcr* hhn*p)f Jt hm 
ul*a bt < it juiiutbh t»r<»(nr< from tin* lurfim 
fngiwut* llii* hjmn* of tlx Buddhist port 
Mntrn h< ta, « cotitornp »rurs of Am'vInki J'o 
l’rof 1/idfrn vi alno owe an idition of the 
fragment* of Kiiminliti’n Knl/wnnvuin hhtn 
Ihi«lnntuj in f/i, nnirratne work after the 
imu hm r of Ahmi d o" i’h ^nhatiWit am Ihc 

1 itter t« on!) known hi a hrerich translation of 
tin Chinese \enwon (tranulnted bv Korn irapva 
about I O’* \ D) l’rof Ltidcra thinks that 
the work of Kumnrahtt wa# wrong]} 
neinbedto VKinghtMi. But, ns I’rof Yobol 
Jus shown it is more probable that the 
tinan htil n is an mutation of 
A»inpho« »’» «S till at wit ion 

Vlong iiith fragment* of Sanskrit MSS 
there Wi ro »No found numerous fragments of 
works written in a penpt denied from the 
Indnn Brnhmi hut into hitherto unknown 
Central Vmn languages (Tokhamn and 
Kuchcan) Thc-e frigmuits nUo belong to 
Buddhist literature Ihcrc were n)«o found 
fragments in ihflennt Irani m languages and 
script", the oldest remnants of the Manichncan 
religion, and agun Soghdian fragments some 
of winch contain translations of lluddhist 
Smskrit, others Christian texts There arc 
al»o Christian, Buddhist and Mamchaean 
texts and trati lations in the Uighunan 
langmge Vnd even fragments of Chinese 
Tibetan, Mongolian and Tnngntnn works are 
among the manuscripts from Turfsn, preserved 
in the Berlin Museum 

1 he bulk of the present volume is made 
tip hi the 31 hehoti pe plates ten of which 
arc m finest facsimile colour hchotvpe Most 
of the plates are reproductions of wall pain 
tings, found in Qi7il mil Qumtura near Knch i, 
chief!} from the large site of the Ming « oi 
“The Thousand Monasteries ” consisting of 
many hundicds of cave temples The patnt- 
ings here reproduced are among the finest of 
the whole collection ft is astonishing how 
wonderfull} fresh the colours of these 
paintings still are nftcr the lapse of so many 
centuries 

Dr I\aldschmidt gives a full description 


of these plates introduced I)} an essay on th( 
eiltrt in which the will painting* «n found, 
on the sti h of the p untings and their 
probible date I his descriptive part is 
illustrated b» T,i) picture in the text mtd 
1 plates Vs (hi rc are no dated inscriptions 
on!} a n latiw* cbronolog} of the paintings h 
possible li-* CVj used to date the Mmg-i i 
of Q}/il somewhere hi tween the ’»th and 8th 
centuries A J) About the middle of the 8th 
emtuty the sett lunent recnis dready to luvc 
been dcmrPd or destroved The oldehfc 
fragments of wanusi npt*. found m the caves 
of Q)?if are dated b} Frof Lfidcrs ns far hack 
ns tlx Jnd centurv, while others mi) be dated 
about 1 03 A I> One of tin <aves, termed 
‘the pamtirs cave," because some of the 
painters have punted their own portraits with 
brash and paint pot in their hands on the 
walls nt the entrance, can be dated inoro 
nccuraM} lor over one of the heads 
painted hen, an inscription is engraved, giving 
the name of tin artist. This inscription 
shows nn archaic form of the Brvhmi script, 
corresponding to manuscripts of about 
>00 VI ) I rom this and other facts Dr 
M ahUihmult makes it plausible that the 
paintings of the earlier t}pe belong to the 
tune about >00 V I) , those of the liter t)pe 
to the period from 000 to (> >0 A D 

lvvo tvpes of gt}!e ire clearl} to be 
dislmgui Hcd, the one Indo Iranian, and the 
other Chinese The first i« dependent on the 
Buddhist art of Gandinra, and shoos vam 
tions nccording to the different period 
Quite difltn nt is the Chinese Buddhist stile 
in the painting* from Q uni turn The painters 
of tlic«c paintings were, as can be seen from 
man} portraits of the donors, of a Turkish 
race Their compositions bIiow clcarli 
Chinese influence There is more life and far 
more imhviduatmng m them, than in the 
paintings of the Indo Iranian «tvle Le Coj 
is probibl} right in ascribing the paintings of 
the Chinese style to the 8th and 'Uh 
centuries A D 

By the kind permission of the publisher 0 
we are able to reproduce platts \II, \\\ I 
and \\\III 

Plate \.II is one of the three plates repro* 
dneing paintings from the ceiling of one of the 
caves, belonging to the site of the “Tfaons ind 
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Monasteries," and ascribed to the period of 
about COO to flat) V P Thev «how mountain 
sceneries with representations of Buddhist 
legends In the pieie win h is r produced on 
Plate N.II, we 1 m e a ropresi ntation of thi 
well known Sima lataka This is tin, popuhr 
legend which shows certain points of contact 
with the tragic store told bv King l)a«oratha 
on his death bed s an> i *r N\ ama m 
San«knt, is a pious hi rout bm who lives in 
the forest with Ins blind parents and devotes 
hunself cntirelv to attending on the m One 
da), while he ii fetching watir fir them h< is 
struck b\ a poisoned arrow which was aimed 
at him bv King I’lliv ikkha of Benares who in 
the w intonnc«s of the < base mistook him for 
an antelope No curse no angrj word 
escapes the bps of tho jonth but onlv a 
woeful lament at the fate of his poor parents, 
who arc now bereft of their on la support 
Remorsefully the king consoles him and 
promises to undertake the can of his parents 
lie goes to meet the bereft parents and after 
announcing to them the dreadful news, offers 
himself to take tho place of their 60n and to 
take care of them as Sama did The parents 
however beseech him to lead them to the 
place where their dear son was Irtng dead 
In % icw of the dead bod> they burst out in 
touching plaint*, but finally succeed, b\ a 
truth miracle {sacra I n it/n) to bring their son 
to life again This legend was popular at 
lea t since the third centur\ B L , as we 
find it represented alrcadj on n relief on the 
Slti[>a of Sanchi It 1- aho found in the 
Gandhara sculptures of Jamalgarbi, and in 
\.janta and in sev oral Central V«ian paintings 
The scene we see in our painting is the 
following W c sec the joung hermit 

kneeling on the banks of a lake holding a 
pitcher in his right hand and drawing 
water from the lake with an arrow piercing 
his breast To the left of this we see the 
king on horseback holding a drawn bow 
\bovc the lake which is given from a bird’s 
ece in a round form, the mount lin scenery 
is enlivened bv the figures of two roonkevs, 
the one sitting lu the posture of a meditating 
ascetic, while the other rushes against him, 
as if shouting at him m a rage 

Plate NAVI shows the Bodhi«att\a 
Maitreja in the Tusita hiaven, surrounded 


bv «tv Tusita god-,, marked as such by the 
nimbus, surrounding their heads The figure 
of Maitreva himself is unfortunatelv much 
damaged Tin picture is taken from the 
■care, called “the cave of the Ap'aras” from 
th - * graceful figures of dump women at the 
entrance of the cave nt Qumtura and ascribed 
to the Stli centurj A D 

On the same plate we have two pieces 
of a highlv decorative tendril border from the 
■“Human Case’ of Gumtura, tlie one (b) 
show-, the figures of Kinnari®, celestial bemgs 
with a human upper part of the bodv, while 
the lower part is that of a bird, surrounded 
bv tendrils and flowi r* 

Plate XWIII is the reproduction of n 
•paintiug on silk, found beneath the cave of the 
Eightv four Siddhas at Turfan It shows the 
head and arms of a Bnddhi«t saint (an Arliat) 
in a rage, raising his left arm, as if he were 
threatening some demon, and ‘stretching out 
hi- right fist, as if prepared to knock down 
4 hc fiend Hie painting is perhaps the mo-t 
characteristic specimen of the Chinese style, 
and a masterpiece of Chinese art It 13 as- 
cribed to the 8 th or 1 th Centura A J) 

Dr A ion Lc Coq s chief endeavour has 
alwaas been to show, how Hellenistic art has 
norm cd m the art of Contril Asia There 
fore he has chosen for Ins great work the 
title “Die buddhistische Spitantike in 
Mittelasien' (Buddhist late-Hellenishc art m 
Central Asia) As earty Christian art was 
inspired by the late Greek art, so earlv 
Buddhi t art owed its origin to the contact 
with the late Hellenistic art of Bactria and 
North Western India, and he aiixiou* to 
trace the latent phases of this art m Central 
Asu However with the progress of his 
researches Dr von Le Coq found more and 
more that beside* the Hellenistic there were 
also considerable Indian, Iranian, and Chinese 
elements to be traced in these remains of 
Central A«nn art Both the art treasures 
and the numerous fragments of literary works 
brought from the ruins of Eastern Turkistan, 
are proofs of a long aud constant cultural 
exchange not onlv from V est to Fa«t, but 
also from 1 a«t to W est Eastern Turkistan 
must have been a great centre of culture, 
before it was destroyed partly bv Mongol 
hordes and Muhammadan fmitics, partly by 
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great natural catastrophes We have every 
reason to be thankful to nil those pioneers 
■who like Albert von Le Coq have saved from 
oblivion and entire destruction at least the 
remains which were still loft of this ancient 
culture Dr A vo«Lc Coq’s monumental work, 
which now lies before us in spv on splendid 
volumes, will alwn) s be indispensable to those 
who wish to make an earnest stud) of the 
history of Buddhist art in Central Asia, c\en 
to those who can sec the original works of 


art exhibited in the twelve rooms of the 
Fthnographical Museum at Berlin But 
Indian archaeologists, historians and lovers 
of oriental art who may not be able to ptj 
a visit to Berlin, will hud ample food for 
study and research m these volumes with «o 
less than 192 plates, on which the most re~ 
markable remains both of works of plastic 
art and of paintings arc cvccllentl) reproiluc. 
ed and minutel) described 


” SIVA BUSTS AT NACHNA (AJAIGARH STATE, Cl) 

Gir -120 350 a n 
BiKP JAYASW AI, 


T HE temple of the Chat in mul ha 

(four faced) Siva bust at N iclina, 
a village in a recess of the Vindhyas, 
in the present State of Ajaigarh, 
Central India, Ins been mentioned in this 
Review anil described in my Ihstoi ij of India t 
loO A 1) to SoO \ I) Cunningham who 
first brought it on record and the late 
R. D Banerji who emphasized its importance 
m 1019 left the figure inside the temple 
unreproduced Last December my brother 
Mr U S Ja)aswal, Civil Engineer, tried 
to photograph the sculpture and he could 
obt nn only an outline His effort having 
been only partiall) successful, another 
■attempt was made hi that enthusiastic 
aicbacologist — -Mr Sarada Prasad of Satna, 
and he has succeeded The photographs 
taken b> him reached me too late for my 
bool But ns tlicv are v or\ important in the 
history of the so called Gupta sculpture, 1 
place them before the public through the 
pages of The Mo In u Jin me 

The temple is connected with a large 
reservoir close by Lvcrj Hindu temple 
had to be eudowed with a jalaiaya (reservoir) 
as part of the pious foundation The 
reservoir at Nachnn is dated b) nn inscription 
of the reign of Pnthivishcua J, the VnkataLn 
ig who was a contemporary of Sflcnudra 


Gnpta The age of the sculpture will thus 
be 3 9 0 350 a d 

Mr Rannprasad Chanda has pointed out 
in the h olden Bo>k of Tagoic and elsewhere 
that there is n definite spiritual motive in 
the sculptures of the Gupta epoch which 
distinguishes them from the Knshan linages 
That motive is the Saiva ascetic mudra of 
d/iifana ( ctpt ) That motive is the soul of 
this sculpture 

The motive originated in the tune of 
the Bharasiva Nnga emperors, and was 
followed up in the neat epoch of the 
Vakataha emperors, and then taken up b) the 
Guptas 

It is nghtlv jiointed out 1_> Mr Chanda 
and Dr Kratnn*ch that the Tnl amnia 
image of the Buddha from Boilh Gnjit (now 
in the Indian Museum) belongs to this class 
and that it is dated in the Chedi era 1 lme 
shown m in) Hi stay that the CJiedi era was 
started b) the Vnkntahns in 2 IS A 1> 

Now the Nachna bust is more pronounced 
in its spiritual aspect (from the Brahmamcil 
point of new) than the Hodli Gaja Buddha, 
aud is a sure 1ml , coming n« it does from the 
Chedi count n It is almost contcniporar) 
with the Buddha figure, and for > Brahma meal 
sculpture it is earlier than all the true 
Gupta images 
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roasted 'whole and other edibles in equal 
proportion, washed don n by draughts of 
sour milk (liban), followed by delicious Arab 
coffee — served, a few drop-* at a time, in 
miniature cups, completed the repast. The 
fsheikh's welcoming speech was admirable 
both in its brevity and in its wholcheartcd- 


Baghdad. a New Street 

lie said:- -“I am an Arab of the desert. 
I have neither the educational nor other 
equipment to welcome adequately a guest 
like you — even in this address of welcome 
there may be error® of grammar. -So if yon 
find my welcome wanting in any respect, \ou 
will know that it is due to our 'lack know- 


mess. 
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■Baghdad The Poet With the Office hetrers of the radian Associat on 


ledge I extend to you a threefold welcome 
on behalf of my=elf and my clnn Firstly 
because you are a guest and to n Bedouin 
a guest is always welcome and always honour 
able Secondly, because you come from 
Hindustan, a land with which our connection 
is ancient Lastly, because you arc the 
honoured guest of our King for whom nil of 
our clan are read) to shed their Ia«t drop 
of blood at anytime 

Needless to say we found this speech to be 
extremely modest in view of the welcome 
and the bospitaliti , which wo recch cd 

The main event was a Bodoum war dance 
The sight was exhilarating and picturesque 
m the extreme Indeed when the warriors 
got thoroughly wanned up it became ah lost 
too exciting The dance most probably 
represented n * Ghazu (a tribal raid) as the 
dancers were dmded into two unequal groups 
The smaller one (consisting of a few dancers 
only) seemed to represent camels or a camel 
caravan, ns they danced with a peculiar 
nuncing gait typical of the trotting 
camel The main body consisted of fully 
armed warriors brandishing swords and 
‘ircarms and chanting (later on yelling) in 


unison The two groups gridually approach- 
ed each other in their movements Vs they 
came nearer, the dancing of the mam group 
because fast and funon 

Strident notes came into the choral chant 
ing eyes started flashing and swords were 
« furled aloft by brawny arms Then fol lowed 
a swirling inoacment of encirclement, accom- 
panied by loud shouts and firing off 
of rifles and pistols All of a sudden shrill 
nlulations started from the zenana, and then 
came pandemonium out of which the Sheikh 
and his brother started separating warriors 
who had become eaeited beyond limits 
1 unify when the whole thing had risen to a 
crcscer do, the dance was stopped by tl e 
Sh« ikh 

Another day wc were invited t a paity 1 1 
a m er side garden where tl o host Mr 
Shabcndcr, treated n« to an exhibition of Arab 
dancing and Ringing by the most famous 
ilnn -tense and pru m tbmna of Baghdad 

In b tween these w took long rests ami 
filled up the rest by strolling about in tbo 
streets, going for drives and roaming through 
the old bazaars The houses m the out of 




Baghdad The C ardeo Party of the Baghdad L terary -ociety 


■tho wnj streets (lanes the} would be called 
■elsewhere) and tho general atmosphere 
surrounding them still have i mediaeval 
air reminding one that this is the city of tho 
thousand and one nights far famed in folklore 
The Poet did not «ccra to be able to 
recuperate prop rli and furthermore a 

break-down *ccuud to be imminent So one 


Sunday morning at earl) dawn, he and his 
daughter in law left Baghdad by aeroplane, 
en route for Calcutta and home Our 
Bombay friends had alreadx parted from us 
at Hamadan and so we two— tho last of that 
expectant band that set out from Bushire— 
i\cre left to sound the finale of the tour 


THE SOKOL 

Ba 1$ MVHDIKAR 


r> H\ g IC VL culture has exit'd in Czecho- 
*• “lovakia fir more than fifteen centuries 
lilt if mc try to inv t gate its e cnee in 
tl 0 c davs sit. fin 1 th it its mins wen, not a* 
m I as thoH- of todnv That phy* cal drill 
an 1 everci-os nre important factors not onlj m 
die jhaeicd but al~o in lie moral upbringing 
of nan — is wt regard it today — was onl> 
recognized 1 j the great educitionali i « n 1 
teacher of the nation* Tan Comcn us who in hi* 
lea ling work ttrhi lilt* dc-cribed ail the 
game* wl ich wen known m the seventeenth 
wntury In tl s he tr cl to «! ow the pc la o ic 
^alue an 1 nllu net of game* an 1 especially 
the rtleoi of j I v* “d exercises upon tie nun I 
Ot the ehll 1 

A\ hen t! Czech I stion wa * un 1 r po] t cal 
*nl j>ct on during tl e u-Tenieentb e «! le rili and 
mart h nth cent ir * ll rewaslttf or no j hr* cal 


1" W- a fctadnrt Gymnastic A« o- 

hel s, b “‘ “ ,ter renthu 

i«l l h V \ e 1 T anolhcr Association 

In ni w C! ”n " >ot I" rt mll > Germans 
Id N 1 however at Prone [he Czechs formerl 

?ho„,h 'Tl, “ '' hch olh '» imrticrp ttcrl 

thonyh they were in th, majority as one of 
many similar -oeietie organire-1 to fo I r their 
eoeiil an I ™hl eal hfe This J,d „ 0 t prove 
satisfactory an I it was replaced l.r an in I pen 
iDr”™""' lo which W lie name toTol’ 

or I £'' 1 ’mi"?>r t,7' ^h' ,, h?“1 n h ?J I 
, n ;^ r “ 1 1 ' 1 "'her Dr S" I «, 

wCh „ D , e ,h i “ f ,h ' A- ocration 

T' , ti ! fM 0,1 iU ^‘h of January 

L, flew Sr c £ n * ,Utat ptcral meeting wa* hell 
on tie irth of Id man 1 ^ when Dr Jin Inch 
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flie Sokol 1 estival I'll* 
Boys drilling 


took p irt in the i* rocp°«ion, 
nnl (9T from 7fi differ lit units 
drilled in tfit display Thi* 
gathering was a gr<at putters 
for tfio bokol niovtm nt 

In tliL Mmf ye it Dr |yr» 
»ni ai pointed 1 ctitrer iti plastic 
art nt the Czw*l> College of 
Achnology an l lattr in the 
history of tlit* art nt Prague 
Univfr a m As a result of very 
liar l w ork he suficreil from 
nervous affliction and owing to 
thi-* lie re-ignel 1»13 post with 
the c okol movement and al o 
the e Iitordup of its perio heal 
lie went away to rt t at Octzin 
in the Alpine valley through 
which flows the river Ahge 
On the Rth of Atigu«t, lfijvt 
he went for a walk an 1 never 
returned Ilia body was found 
near the deep pool in the river 
an 1 was interred hr«t at Otex, 
and then on the 9th of 


I iipner was elected Preei lent 
and I)r Miroslav fyr« \ ice 
President The total membership 
was 7 > up to this time The 
name “bokol vvn« not given 
to it until 18G1 when it wns 
taken from the erne song of the 
Jugoslavs who call their national 
heroes Sokols (falcons) This 
body cause 1 a consilerdle stir 
in other arena like Bohemia and 
Moravia. 

The «okol was threatened 
With extinction through being 
unable to fin 1 any ccntrtl 
bull ling Timlnch 1 igner built 
n house with a gymnn mm nt 
his own expense nt Prjguo 
which he loaned to the Sokol 
but lie did not live to enjoy it, 
dying after a bort tune in 
lbGb During bis perio 1 of once 
Dr T igner looke l after the 
welfare and the economic 
condition of the A K ociat on 
nnd Dr TYrs was re a pon ible 
for the technical si le Between 180° and W 9 the 
latter drew up the Czech gymnastic nomenclature 
nnd afterwards bo was asked to act na e jr tor 
of the Sokol perio be ll, when he atartel a 
cymna tic institute for women boys and girls 
The lea ling article in the first number of the 
periodical dealt with ‘Our Task nnd Aims 
which represente 1 the Sokol i tea , , 

In 1881 Dr lyrs organize 1 a festival to 
celebrate the twentieth anniversary of the 
foundation of the fcokol mnentnt. « 
place on the 18th of June, when 1600 individuals 



November 1PS-1 nt Prague Before his death 
he tried to bring various units together on 1 one 
combine 1 unit wei t to Cracow to pay a vi°ft to 
the Pol sb S>kol 

A ( eech community was formed m which 
there were eleven /upas with a total membership- 
of 17 0 9 The Au tmn Sokol «l*o joiner! an ! 
in 191 * the first President of the Czech commit 
mtj Dr Jan Podlipny was appointed The 
first ^okol federnt on vi«itcd Paris and took part 
jn the International Tournament In 1891 there 
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wa held i Sokol Jubilee in 
which 2 4" 3 men look part 

The following title “hows 
the progress of the ‘'okol 
movement 

\ear No of No of 

Units Members 
1S<2 9 2fk> 

ISfio °0 1949 

lb 1 106 3044s 

18S 1 1 3J81 

1804 3o’ SOW 

1803 jO? 4j 08 

190> U jt>9 s 

1910 01b o * 

1913 1830 l’bH 

1 V>0 b’O 32 S 1 

1930 1 144 663 

W hen the revolution took 
place and Czechoslovakia wa 
proclaimed a» an mlep nden 
State on the 5 bth ot Ottobei 
1918, the Sokol everywhere took 
up with the utmost zeal the work 
ot acting as guardians of peace 
and security 



The ®okot Festival 1932 
Girls marching through the streets 






— ■ — — " ' - 1 also an equality in showing 

*■ respect and having mutual rcgnnl 

__ one for the other Sokol brother 

. } bood not only implies the 

4 po tulate of equality but al 0 ft 
*^*^ ^^^* * conscious abandonment ^ of 

property and education It does 

1 g »k iL -i * L *jt i 4> not lay emphasis upon demanding 

4 A U Ur ^ u<l1 * , an 1 brotherhood from 

S s V ir ? 1 1 /*' esltil Tf® WfeS. .wM -* J those who enioy son , ie h, s her 

’ ** r~~. I.. 1^*1 7 V7 n ifw* J ( if if f P-&LJr. 'z r ? yt' pos lion but upon such per'Ona 

"ffij voluntarily and of^ their own 

were in ^brotherly love and ^ thus 

TS- t ^\* el ^ er l be 

_ ~ hood 

Tie Sokol Festival 1932 YU the Members of the 

Boys marching through the Streets FoUl organiz'd on are al-o 

uniteil by conscious effort towards 

The unUrlymg tlen is that of equality of physical mental and moral perfection JLiuilily, 
oil among all, not merely in the matter of freedom and brotherhood d “cipl ne and moral ty 
physical drill tut tu the whole of life The arv the first and main elements of the ‘'okol 
outward token of this equal ty is the u-e of the idea. 

seconl per«on singular (thou) anl of the words Tbe la a t festival waa held on July 19 P 
1 rother ' anl i ter The equality among at Prague m which 14. f)00 took part It was a 
others w not only of rights and duties but i« mo t wonderful sight to see 


Tf e Sobol Festival 1932 
Boys marching through the Streets 
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1‘UOI FGOMFS k TO AM" MITXPH^MC 
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Si'." dkn.tJ’.n OU. 
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5i;.Sri x d . rtfJBHt S 

IjTmoJc'n .™»c. 1» .nllotnccd l>j .be 

’A «S 

su% ' " i ”"r 

The first chapter , l( u or finds lnmself unable 

problem of truth i The i nmnor «« ,, to 

!o accept the P™K«^ « „,? a T' value on the other 

be " l, f “ ehow that the conception of truth 

him 1 he tries to n ‘ j er ition of biological need 
detached from nny j evolution from the 

h " *, ,r“'ES pSS^te* "r 

its! ^£^£<^rtir asst 

£r« a •S'art-Si ss. ««*k 

object that *h° {nsttnet rf lh(j 0 rcam«m The 

regarded as a I ‘olok i 10 olltlona i „nd intellectual 

sag r- S ‘ans^sr =fts 

''"'r'hT.Mho,. * , ' kol ° E ‘"' i 


dclerroini.t .1 I imrfit use Ib.l crpm.ion He d» 
not sec any antithesis Ik- tween causation and teleology 

He is inclined to the belief that the universe has a 

beginning and in this ontological position he finds n 
am port from the modern mathematical astronomers 
The author a position reminds one of tho NuiUiya 
doctrine of creation The reviewer is constrained to 
remark that the New Metaphjsic docs not pro us 
ana thing startlingly new 1 egarding the use of the 
term inctaphysic for the commoner metaphysics 
the reviewer cannot resist the temptation of '1 U0 J*"S 
that great grammarian H \V Fowler who saya The 
snb-titntion of ic for ice (dialectic ethic Rmnastie 
linguistic metuphysic) etc in compliance with Prencn 
and German u»uagc has the cllcct, whether it is 
intended or not of a display of exotic learning mid 
repels the possibly in«nlar reader who think" that 
1 n lish is good enough for him 

G Ilo i 

PAN Ks ON SHIKP-ILMIT t Ihmld Hj 

J A. O option (Oxford LmrrntUj Prat, 19JJ) 

In a pamj hlct of 40 rages Mr Chapman gives 
us hero an interesting stud) of /Wcf Lvery fresh 
effort to solve the Hamlet r ddle is we come and Mr 
Chapman s little book will I c hailed b\ all lorers 

° f The* most refreshing feature of Mr Chapmans 

gtuda is that he does not worry himself and his 
readers hv a futile refutation of conventional theories 
Insteal of pur*mng that beaten and barren tract 
Mr Chapman gives us his own personal 'mprevuons 
as an cnlhusis. tic but discerning reader and some 
of his obsen ations have a remarkable freshness and 

OTF tl' l, &SS,» ,h Slv ttat one ot .he 

distinctive traits ot lint del is that it » foil of 
extraneous matter Hat be treads on s Wiy «wm»J 
when he traces the di,, res siren ess of the I lav “ 
a sunny and happ> mood that he supposes had 
come upon bhakc«peare at the time. Speculation on 
the mood and character of Shakespeare Ihe man 
as reflected m his dramas are mostly conjectural 
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IK. ’"“S f* *T r,, ;i Iwduniw I„ InJu U» fietlitiM for 

lliLlaE mtTrh u. 'i ,l ? A nn r lt JwjIiraUona insurance education and the Uqnllatlon ot futinece 

lloworr niwn *« may {.lory in cur po*t ( we conijamc* both foreign and Indian The 'Mho* 

oiiffb! not to )# Wind to it, abrrtconfnca So (rue Who chapter rf the ly>ol. afford* a very i learnt 

[T lM I \ *? J«U « ; » he f*'" 1 rra Jinjr revealing a* it doc* a {.alary of insurance 

, h l iT,h } h , d V r ot lh ?, P ft,t *tar* awning in the firmmt of In Inn insurance, 

B/tduc itwnm-e for «he jart hamper* the pace of though the action mpmc* more careful editing 
jirojrrvM .... , The Look. }* hovreter too large to be e&nrauentl) 


-•o fir a* the Mahatma to whom thi* liook I* 
a! Irrwed i* concerned hi* recent penance* nnd 
in fact hi* whole life prove Ixyonil douhl that ht 
i« fullv fthtc to the inju*tice of the past nnd the 
iniquities of the j rwont day Jim In aneni orguttra 
tiou l!i* demotion to llama howmr t» a different 
mailer 1 ten during the recent fast hi* spirit fed 
continually on the name of Kama. To him as to 
many millions ofllinlii* Fama i* apparently 


earned in the pocket and from the point of view of 
handiness we are afraid, it might not be very 
acrriecaWe JJut it can be used a* a reference hoot 

WIlSAJITIir GJIFAT, Vol I Part I lij 
I>r IhUmhno / nncijmt ijhjnrain 0,11 /e hoUapur 
IhtWtsf rn D It Tarajxireratd Lorn an l Co Lamia j 
It i* in a cense a fortunate circumstance for 


/ ; , , , - , --- u «* m n cense a loreunate circumstance jotr 

W.»l nml a dirintl) One rosy yet hope that the Maratha history that the true interpretation of some 
Mahatma will not be intolerant of oar author s ury of the intricate topic* connected with the history 

fair eniirfom of the At tuai historical llama a* he Q ( hfocari should come from outside scholars hie 

ha* Uvn portrayed in the . Uanayana And wo are Sr Jadunath SnrLar and Dr Ilalkmbnn. It is a 
sun the Mahatma doe* not want to firm* bwL the natural human weakness to be blind towards ones 
rochI CX «H day* with nil their attendant cnl but Qnn national# and although many * Maraths scholar 
only to enliven the present with whatever was ha* »«ocn engaged for a long timo past in exploring 
glonon* m the past the sources of the life and work of that great hero 

\Se wish Mr Nnilkarni a look a wide circulation no writer of authority has yet been produced hr 

specially among tho«o who have the weal of the Maharastra itself to give to the outside world a full 

pcoj Ic nt heart. and cntieat account of the antecedents of that histone 

on) nun u m » *"»> n , f ”&1 XA • 

ft J Oteott V eosnph teal I/ilh <h>ny Honie \Jyar j 0/cn . f) r miknshna ha* for (he first time 

Ma Iras undertaken to devote hi* energies to it from i 

This i» an account of the activities of the Theoso 


different point of view Jfc has planned a work of 
6ome I iff) pages divided into three parts the first 


1 hicoi fcocictT during the years ISO l 1 ) The 

narration is forceful and vivid I ven tho«c who of whub consulting of 22 j pace* discusses the life 
arc wot Thcosopblst* will find tho liook immensely and work of f-hivajia father «hab]i and is the subject 
interesting lor Thcosopbuta the book will have a of this renew Vic subsequent parts are to follow 
-anccial mtcre-t because it deab with a period of in course of ume One great merit of Dr lalkrislina* 
the theoaopliieal movement during which 3Irs execution lies in his having definitely confirmed the 
Ifosant fir*t set her foot on Indian poiI and the relationship of the Maralha Bhoslcs with the 
movement gained m popularitv influence an 1 prestige. Kshatriva 1- sodms of the Ghitod on the strength 

S-ome of the inciueut* described e g the fudge of several important Persian tana l* held by ihc 

affair are probably iraportnnt for the Theo*opbi*ta present Ksja of Mudhol surnamed Ghorpadcs Vll 

and to the layman al*o they are quite interesting doubts must now hej finallv set at rest as regards 

\nd the several magic cures described <e j the the origin of sever*! | imminent Maratha families of 

healing p htagon Ch W\l\ ) would perhaps the south from the ancient dvnasties of Itaipulana 

nrovokr a smile in some but would certainly gladden The ancestors of the Ghorpades of Mudhol a slate 

the heart* of all those who arc not too obtuse 10 now under the Jfoapar Col fee fora fe. are herein prored 

to have migrated to the Dcccan about the vear 
U C BiiATTAniAnjri 1*H0 after the haToc wrought upon it by the terrible 
Pafban conqueror lb ud din JvhjJjL < ~a^ansinh and 
khemsinha, cousins of the famous 1 1 amir came to 
the south and valiantly served the founder of the 
Itnhareani kingdom and his sncce «ors thereby 
winning from them >a firs at different “ " 


Ueherct 

Tfir IN 8 Ul VNCf A ITNANCF \ E lit nook 
AND Dff MCTOM (Second Edition) 1W 

jylifr I It/ V mndra V hot VmM Ii 1, f ff Ixon 
S /Vice Us I 

We have received a copv of the above Directory ongi/iai ueew» o i which are now cnam tac aurwsr 
, . . . published It is perhaps the has reproduced facsimiles of five out of the eleven 

wiiMwntion of it* kind on this side of India Iersian saua fs grarited to the moratory lianas 
° n t Vhi' rditor deserves our congratulations for iy the Babaroani Sultans and has pul h bed 
? nU nnt this most useful reference book meant a faithful Lnglish rendering of all. which is a distinct 
m ,nmn»« Si.irc.nt .mount Mt.mo to V.mtk. h.ttoty riotonMctr «ll the 
jor ttxose iiuv i . ., n t jn t!ie second snnads are accurately dated the oldest mentions 

of care and n satisfied in the knowledge that 2> l’ntnzan 7ol V 11 corresponding to November o 

edition anowe chapter* compilation of 1 of the Christian Fra and the latent II l alu! aisl 

m the ^ statistics the presentation of 1007, that i* October 32 1503 V I> The sounds 
usetul in*ur»J different types and aspects contain accurate names and a pedigree of their 

comparative ta presents n comprehensive descent from the solar family of Chitod unless they 

of insurance * r._ insurance men In can be proved a* spurious The information contained 

welcome oomy a JS t i rnwn to the last chapter in these II sanats is supplemented by an oil manus 

particular our auei topics of various interest enpt chronicle or lather m the possession of the 

which has been de o . j, W1 th regard to the KajaoE Mudhol by the accounts supplied by Todd 
>the most important ot 
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»nd a recent htstory of llaj pulsus labmously 
constructed by (t aunshankar Ojha bfcslfully ptectng 
together all these sources Dr Balknshna has worked 
out a fairly accurate genealogy of the curly r'nresen 
Utirc3 of the Mudhol house. J or the sake of 
accuracy the learned Doctor should have put down 
hn own definite estimate of the unpnntod baUinr 
of Mudhol when and by whom it was composed and 
how far can its statements be taken as accurate 
history since ho has jpren it great prominence in his 
discussion The value of such manuscript bidhnn is 
often nil unless tested on accepted principles of 
scientific inquiry Ojhaa work and the IVratin 
lanads stand on a dilkrent footing altogether and 
doubtless prove that the Ghorpades and their cousins 
the Bhoslea did definitely derive their descent from 
the Kshatnva dynasty of Chitod as already widely 
known by all current traditions and Maratha chronicles 
and as strenuously verified by thu litc Raja Pratap 
*"»h of Batan m the first quarter of the last c»ntury 
Pcholars can now take it as an established fact that 
several prominent Msmtha families of the Deccan 
inch as Pawars Moray s Jadhavs ^alunkcs an 1 
Others did originally migrate from Rajputans and 
have do tbtles3 kshatnya blood in tbeir vein as they 
claim to do This definite conclusion ought to foster 
inter marriages between these two martial races of 
India. One can easily perceive how the old Rijput 
nam-v-ending *inh carao to be corrupted into the 
Marathi jt Tor instance bidhasinh— Sidhasi— Sidhji 
or Sidhoji Sharabhusinh ^hnmbhusi gharabhuu 
bhivasinh— Shivasi Shivaji Rhimsmh— Bhimsi— 

Bhiraji 

One finds it difficult however to agree with 
Dr Balknshna in deriving the surname Ilhosle or 
Bhonslo either from Bhairavji or Bhosaji. Th 
»anad mentions Bhairavsinh, itself possibly a Deccam 
name not traceable to any similar name in the 
north nor is there any evidence supporting the 
derivation of .Bhosaji from Bhairavsinh It equally 
puts an unjustifiable strain on philology to derive 
the word Bhoslo c ther from Flhasvat kuls ( ) 

M from Bhnshabala ( > both of which 
appear to be ingenious Sanskntiz-*d forms of the 
original B! osle We must therefore watt still longer 
to have an acceptable derivation of that mystic word 
But this in no way vitiates the origin of the Bhoslcs 
or their elder cousins the Ghorpades 

From 1320 to 14G0 A D the common ancestors 
Of these two histone families heroically supported 
the Baharaam rulers frequently sacrificing their 
i ,n sanguinary actions and winning in return 
landed properties in two main regions of the Deccan 
Daulatabad or Verul in the north an! Mudhol in 
the south. The later branch of Mudhol retained 
their original anrnamc Rsna up to about 1471 A D 
when they acquired the new title of Raja Ghorpade 
Bahadur for their great valour in scaling the im 
pregnable walls of fort Khclna or Vtshalgad by 
means of ohorpads or igninas under the famous 
command of Muhammad Gawan in his conquest of 
the mountain region now under the collectorate of 
natnagin The Ghorpades of Mudhol so closely 
'dentified themselves with the fortunes first of the 
v i? mam Sultans and then of the Adilshahi rulers 
of Bijapur that they did not hesitate to fight agam3t 
their Hindu brethren on the famous field of Tahkot 
or later on against their own cousin Shahji Bhosle 
when he was besieged in the fort of Uahuti or even 
IS j hitter h»lf of the eighteenth century durm^ 
the decadent days of the Mogul Empire till at Ia3t 


Nana Padms won over to the Peshwas cause the 
aged Maloji Raja G ho r path. of Mu Ihnl Such is 
the chequered history of this dogged famdy 

The bifunation of the house of Shivaji and ha 
ancestry connected with the mam branch of 
Mudhol arc subjects not yet satisfactorily cleared 
It sc ms the ancestor of bhivaji was one Sbnbhi 
knshna who about the year 1400 branched off and 
inherited the northern ja,,r of Mirat or Dauhtabad, 
I&iving his cl ler brother karnasmh in the enjoyment 
of Mudhol The Bhosle ChhurapstB of Raigad and 
batara thus form indeed the younger branch of the 
bouse of Mudhol although having been once 
separated thev followed different methods in their 
search of fortune and often contracted deally enmity 
against cn"h other in their subsequent history When 
for instance bhahji accepted the task of conquering 
th» karnatik region for the Adilshsh of Bijapur 
he was opposed in his ambition by Baji Gborpadc 
his elder cousm of Mudhol ujkiii whom bhivaji in 
his turn wreaked full vengeance thereby ad hug 
a stirring chiptcr to his wonderful circ-r Indcxl 
.. Jianji and {shivaji closely followed the military 
methods of the (ihorpides and considerably improved 
upon them as circumstances changed 

It is not necessary hen. to follow in further detail 
V*® ™ i ° f thc tST0 Deccan i branches 

descended from the ancient house of Chitod who 
between them have practically created the later 
I"* 1 * 1 * h . l3t f I T r so fully exemplifi'd m the 
copious selections being printed by the Bombay 
Government out of the Peshwas Diftar Their earlier 
Sr? » dc3,v " e . t0 K. carefully studied from the 
5EST t r p, W nt P r Balknshna whose tortuous 
mu™* he adequately estimated from the 
mere sue of his work which though small in 
and ^’r\h» C ' the , antecedents of Shivaji 
and first tim u e . offer l tho rMU, fs of accurate 

and patient research to the world at large \\e 

cantron “hfm fur t ther volumes nod appreciatively 
caution him against an injudicious use of that 
laudatory eptc of Parmanand m -5hiva bharat or 

ih’Ich at le«t nday “ f iadha ' r » d hav \ lias Champu 
Wfiich at least can only rank on a par with the 

™not da h» P ° Wad ?^A or bartIlc compositions which 
b e accepted as authentic history, until 
corroborated in essential details by extraneous 
charac C t!r fr0m coatem P° rar y * ourc es of I more «cnous 
(• q Sarofsai 

SANSKRIT 

KlTYjY kVA SMRTI SARODDHAR UI or 
31 A LL 31 Bombay 1933 J M 

=rJfir« star stsB 
sra.°” L ' Hi 

from about a Bcoro of Sanskrit | 5 „i uely 

3 sms* S ~i; 

full references to modern Indian law 
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mtoralJoji of about fW verses of KltsSyans km 
mad 1»y Ur Namyan Chandra Uindyotndbiay of 
1 tlcutta University but tlio .arlter work «n not 
a* complete sod thorough m <he present one 

In the brut but able intro Inction the turned 
editor raise* and discusses all important topic* 
nlcrant to the author and hi* work lie gives a 
abort account of III 1 * predecessor* of KStriiyans hi« 
characteristic di* trine* hi* date ani pla-o in Indian 
If*u*l literature, n* wd( a* an Interesting comparison 
drawn belvn n the rjrw* of KJtyaysn* and those 
of the Homan jurist Justinian who appear* to hare 
floumhmt about the same period of time 

K£ly iran* occupies an important place among 
the hmjti writer* on procedure and l* cited neat 
toN&raU ani Hrhaspiu n* an authority on the 
mi Meet Mr Kine maintain* that cren or> a very 
modest computation, katyiiyanaa Io»t work on law 
and procedure mual hive contained at lent fifteen 
hundred Terse* Of these Mr Kane* own restoration 
l ring* together 973 quotation* and thereforo Rive* 
u* a very substantial portion of the original work 
reconstructed from citation* In liter bmrti literature 
Mr Kane l* both an able lawyer and an abtc 
hinaknliat a combination which i* eminently suitibto 
for critically restoring and editing the text We 
hope that the work un icr review which certainly 
keeps up hi* reputation for legal learning and 
Fan*knt scholarship mil receire the recognition 
which it fully decrees a* a valuable contribution 
to the study of Sanskrit legal literature. 

S K. Dr 

GERMAN 

per yooa aes nriLWEO n» j i r jw*- 

Pill Ilf hr l by / n hohlhnmmrr Stuttgart 193 J 

I, M1/+W 

German scholar* hare alwav* taken a keen interest 
In Indian systems of philosophy nnd some of them 
even .make it tbeir Wes mission to interpret 
Indian thought to the Western mind* The log* 
system has round many exponents, but the book 
under review hss a d stmctive way of approach to 
the subject. The author mentions in the foreword 
that there are excellent volumes on 1 oga system In the 
German language written bv eminent scholars e g 
Gomperz Jacobi Deussen (Jarba etc but none of 
them can be called quite comprehensive treatises and 


whit 1« more, they all start out with a foreign outlook 
which aoonir or later inevitably Jesd* to njlsuadcr 
standing I he author remark* that Dr 8 \ Dm- 
Guptas log* a* f'hilosophT and Religion' published 
in 1 oi don New York, Jo 1921 di“; lay* a mastery of 
the text* seldom observed in other writers, but what 
i« wanting m the book 1* a critical estimate of the 
text* whose gradual evoJuiion has not {?Wn made 
sufficiently clear 

The reason for the unusual interest In the Y oga 
system at tin present time lies tbo author believes 
very deep an 1 is not to be found in mere curiosity 
The war has destroy cl many cherished ideals and 
tndiUons of \V « fra enhure and cr nitration sod 
the West Is now groping about fir new light and a 
new foun lalion to build itself up again A return 
to the o! | Institution end to 111 » Church and the 
Si-red Book is Impossible Vow logs says “Behold J 
the light is within you the power to rise above 
the circumstances ha in you ’ You can /eel it as 
the ancient Indians have done, if you only will to 
do so ho powerful an appeal at each a time of 
b‘lplcs»ness Is almost Irrrsmible. Jt i» tor this reason 
that interest in Yogs has received aa additional 
impetus m the West at the present time. 

How Yoga can be helpful to mankind curing its 
many ills of body and mind is the theme of the 
author To the Hatha Yoga which claims to be on 
Introduction to the real Yoga the author does not 
attach much importance but he promises to take up 
in a later volume the consideration of the Tantras 
on which so much valuable work has been done by 
Sr fohn W oodroflc. In the volume under discussion 
which constitutes the first part (he historical develop- 
ment of the 1 oga system only has been treated 
Beginning from the time of the Vedas the author 
has traced the gradual development of the fandamen 
to) ides* through the Upanishads and the Mahabharata 
and specially the Bhagavat Gita and the 12th book 
of the Jfihihharata Ifnw the importance of the 
Yoga was recognized by Buddhism and Jainism has 
been made clear by apt quotations and textual 
exposition* He ha* next considered the history of 
the Yoga Sutra and has given a very fair German 
translation of the Patanjala Y oga sntram He 

concludes by point ng out the main lines of develop- 
ment of the \ oga system after the time of the 
Yoga sutras 

** G, JIjtju 

G Bose 
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Hohcnrollcu coulil clnyii that their policy had struggle against the Allied Powers to obtain a 
resulted in uniting Germany, and satisfying a moderation of a grotesque treat y. By mccesm-a 
genuine German dcsiro for nation ll unity which stages reparations were modified, until they were 
can bo traced hick to tbo Middlo Age?, and at Just, pncticajjy speaking, cancelled Aiter 
that they deserted tho credit for making Germany much patience Germany was finally admitted to 
respected by tho re a t of tho world But if tho the League of Nations, and given a permanent 
llohenzollcrns, and tho system with which they scat on the council Tile French plan for seizing the 
wero identified could claim the credit for the Ruhr, and establishing an ‘ independent republic” 
success, they were now forced to accept re«ponsi- was prevented, and after years of waiting the 
bihty for the failure. The dcfeit of Germany Allied troops withdrew from tho Rhine. All this 
therefore me uit th it tho old leaders, and tho old took time, national feeling in Germany was 
policy wero utterly discredited Before the growing, and the economic situation became 
Great War tho German Socialists had been a steadily worse. Among the workers there was 
steadily growing force, and though many of growing unemployment , among the small traders it 
their leaders laid faded to realize tho essentially became more and more impossible to carry on , 
imperialistic chiracter of tho Great Wnr ana among the industrialists there was a desire for a 
had aban loned their internationalism, never- ‘firm” government There was, therefore, amass 
thcless they Beamed to be the only alternative of people who were suffering , who were, therefore, 
left Tho Socialists therefore took over tho ready and anxious to “do something”, who were 
government, declared a republic, and a consti ready for a movement if anyone could lead 
tuent nssom hi j at Weimar drew up n constitution them , and there were also the industrialists 
The constitution was in excellent piece of political who were ready to pay for such a movement 
theory, and has been recognized as such by Thus there was a feeling which if directed 
being included m mo t universities in their n v. would become a movement, and there was the 
Politics sj Unbus Unfortunately, tho whole idea of money to pay for a movement Hitlerism was 
tho framers of tho constitution was to continue the the natural outcome. 

old system, with modifications. Tho«e members But the emotional demand, and the money 
of the proletariat who wished to go further were necessary for organizing that emotionalism 
ruthlessly shot down by tho “Workers’ Govern 1Dt0 a political movement would not 
ment” which found no difficulty in getting the 0 f itself be sufficient to secure tho success 
forces of ‘law and order ” to carry out such 0 f the movement, since the success of say 
orders. The governments came and went, and movement depends first on the ability to seize 
all that occurred from 1919 to 1931 was n moderate power, and secondly on tbo ability to 
amount of social legislation, more or le«s of the Xccp t/ie power so seize 1 Germany offers 
“ransom” type, that is the possessing classes had to aa O bject-le3»on of bow to achieve both of 
give up a fraction of their powers and privileges t jj 0 a bove things. 

so that they might be left secure in the enjoyment Taking first the problem of se itma power There 
of what remained The moderates had got power, must be some moans by which the emotion 
~nnd did nothing which is being capitalized politically can find a 

concrete, definite expression It muEt, m other 
words, be supplied with something concrete which 
it can hate, and which it can attack to its heart's 
content Marxiamsra and the Jews, provide a 
suitable Aunt Sally for attack To understand 
the bitterness against the Jews one must remem- 
ber that in Europe there is a strong anti-Semitic 
tradition The history of the lews during tho 
Christian era lias been tho history of a nation 
without a country , a nation which throve upon 
insula contumely, hatred, and persecution. It was 
Gentile contempt and hatred for tho Jew which 
forced tho Jew to live in the crowded Ghetto, 
it was Gentile contempt and hatred which forced 
the Jew to concentrate on finance since all 
fcssions, and all holding of Lind was forhi 
The result is two-fold. In the first place the Jew 
has learnt to triumph through misery, in die 
second place Jewish tradition an 1 culture which 
0 x 1 “ t together with that of the state m which 
they live, means that should tho state crash in 
defeat or n-VoluUon the Jew is not so bewildered 
ns his fcllow-cilizens since his heritage derived 
from Judaism is still intact. Geimany, therefore, 


The position of the moderate is always 
difficult He has not the flaming enthusiasm of 
the extremist, and is terribly conscious of the 
dangers which may follow a too rapid change. 
The result IS that he is disliked bv the Partisans 
of the “right” for his weakness, and bated by the 
“left” for his ‘ betrayal of the community , whilst 
his own followers find their enthusiasm gradually 
\amshmg Tho moderates might have remained 
longer m power if there bad been a period of 
economic prosperity, but this ™ rendered 
impossible by the Versailles Treaty Trance 
gained from this treaty if not n= much as she 
desire i, at all events more than she had hoped 
Tho Germans protested in vain thittheAnms 
lice had been made on the bu*.8 of Indent 
Wilson’s Fourteen Point?, and that they nau 
understood that the Treaty was to 
on the bfl“i3 of di cursor), and not the uicmion 
of terms by the netor to the ““ 

ssssssrs 
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But why 60 vehement 9 so unyielding ? so 
severe ? Because the times and the cause demand 
vehemence. An immense iceberg larger and more 
impenetrable than any which floats in the Vrctic 
Ocean is to be dissolved and a little extra heat 
is not only pardonable, but absolutely necessary 
How then ought I to feel and speak and 
write, in new of a system which is red with 
innocent blood drawn from the bodies of 
millions of my countrymen by the scourge of 
brutal drivers 9 How ought I to feel and speak 9 
\s a man ! as a patriot ! as a philanthropist 
as a Christian 1 My soul should be as it is 
on fire. I should thunder — I should lighten I 
should blow the trumpet of alarm long and 
loud I should use just such language as is most 
descriptive of the crime I should imitate the 
example of Chnst, who when ho had to do with 
people of like manners called them sharply by 
their proper names such as, an alulterous 
and perverse generation a brood of vroers 
hypocrites children of the devil who could not 
escape the damnation of helL I will not waste 
my strength ui foolishly endeavouring to beat 
down this great Bastille with a feather 

W ILLIAM Lloyd Garrison was one of the 
great American idealists, who by his 
fearless championing of the cause of 
negro emancipation did much to end slavery 
in the United States His enthusiasm and 
fearlessness aroused fierce opposition, and he 
was often condemned for his bitter attacks on 
that which he believed to be eviL His answer 
to such attacks was to continue to preach as 
fearlessly as before, advising bis opponents to 
counsel a drowning man to moderate hts cries, 
and a mother whose child was in danger to 
moderate her anxiety ' In passages similar to 
the one quoted above he reminded people that 
moderate measures will never abolish any 

strongly established evil. The more strongly 
entrenched is the evil, the more vigorous must 
be the steps taken to remove the eviL Too 
often idealists forget that, when taey are 
attacking an evil, they are not dealng with 
brother idealists who are open to reason, but 
they are attacking a system An individual may 
be persuaded, but a system is an impersonal 
machine which acts in accordance with to 
fixed, and definite causes In short, social 

evils have root causes and social evils will be 
for the advantage of some people therefore, 
if the evil is to be removed the root cause of 
the evil must be attacked Any moderation 
any sentimental generosity towards those who 
benefit from any particular system will 
inevitably prevent the overthrow of the eviL 


It has previously been emphasized that one of 
the crying needs in India today is for Indians 
to study what is happening in other countries, 
to see what are the tneoreticol principles on 
which other countries are governed , and to 
observe how these same principles and theories 
work out m practice Germany at the present 
moment furnishes an excellent object-lesson 
for studying the dangers of moderation the 
failure of liberalism and the need for extremism 
if success is to be achieved 

In order to study the present German situation 
it is necessary to remember how Germany has 
evolved from a conglomeration of small petty 
principalities, a “geographical expression’ rather 
than a nation During the Middle Ages Europe 
had the ideal of a world wide state and a 
world wide religion The Holy Roman Empire 
represented the fir*t, the Roman Catholic Church 
the second. The first part of the Middle Ages 
was a struggle between the«e two for dominance, 
but by the middle of the thirteenth century the 
Church bad won The triumph of the Church 
was short-lived and the close of the Middle 
Ages saw the rise of the national state. The 
intellectual re-awakening of Europe, known 
historically as the Renaissance, resulted m 
Germany in the Reformation, which in turn 
gave n»e to the Counter reformation with 
Germany as the mam battlefield on which 
these two movements were decided. By the 
middle of the seventeenth century Germany 
was practically speaking a wilderness, inhabited 
by peasants reduced to the level of Wild beasts 
and politically divided into a myriad prmcipali 
ties A succession of able princes resulted in 
the Hohenzollerns becoming the dominant power 
in north Germany, and finally at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century they were recognized 
as kings of Prussia. Despite a °et back during 
the Naj oleonic period Prussia continued to grow 
until B smark as a result of three successful war3 
against Denmark, Austria, and France, succeeded 
in 1871 in uniting Germany into an empire under 
the king of Prussia. The German Empire 
which was naturally dominated by Prussia wa3 
opposed politically by France, and round these 
two posers there soon accumulated alliance* 
and national policies. The inevitable result was 
the Great War of 1914-1918 

Now the importance of the Great War lies 
in the fact that people, rightly or wrongly, 
believed that the war was the result of Prussian 
militarism, Hohenzollern ambition and the 
desires of the industrialists. Till then the 
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recently been appearing in newspapers tn which 
the existence of the Brown Terror is denied 
Papers, such as the Mint faster hioirdiin, which 
have been strongest in denouncing the Terror 
hare been very fair!) giving an eq-al amount 
of spice to such litters About the Terror 
certain facts need to lie remembered. First, in 
Germany there exists only die Got eminent stor> 
no other version is allowed but any in livi lual 
incautious enough to suggest this fact is likely 
to get into trouble Such ca«ei ore n ported in 
the Nazi Press. N>me people belitro tint n 
Government can neicr lie, others arc more 
sceptical, it deptnls on tbc vndvvi lual therefore 
how much he believes. Secondly, so-ie people 
find it hard to believe that it is possible for a 
civilized community to allow the organized 
beating of prominent opponents, \guin this 
depends largely on the tndivi lual, what class 
lie belongs to, and his relations with the forces 
of “law and order” It 13 a method which has 
been tried successfully in other countries, an 1 
there is nothing improbable m its being done 
in Germany today especially whi n one 
remembers Captain Gocnng a announcement over 
the radio, when, speaking of the Nazi Storm 
Troops he declared, “Evciy bullet they shoot h 
my bullet I tike full responsibility ” Vs 
regards the alleged beatings, if these are done 
by carrying the person off to the local Nazi 
headquarters about 4 a. m and beating him in 
one of the inner rooms where his cnes will 
not be beard, no one is likely to know except 
the man and bis family who will keep quiet 
for fear of further trouble. In short, the actions 
of other Governments make a legalized terror 
a likely possibility, especially when it is a 
matter of keeping power, and denials ui a 
controlled Press need not be taken seriously 
Finally, the collapse of German Socialism 
is complete. The German Socialists had followed 
a compromise policy with fatal results. When 
that policy led to disaster the least that could 
be expected was that the leaders should stay 
with their followers to “£aco the music, * Hut 
whereas the Jews, when attacked, have attracted 
worldwide sympathy, the International Socialist 
movement has kept silent The reason, though 
it is hard to credit it, is that the German 


Soculist leaders have u<od ull their influence to 
prevent international labour doing anything to 
annoy Hitler ’ llerr Noske, one of the Socialist 
leader^ Ins pleaded with Hitler to bo allowed 
to retain his olflcial post ut Hanotcr for another 
three months «o as to qualify for a pension 
Certain Trale Unions realizing the 'lorra which 
wx* about to break ha 1 rave ted thur funds 
safclv ouL.ido Gtrminy but at the dictates of 
the Nazis these funds hate been meekly returned 
to Germany to the Unions which arc now under 
Nazi control Herr Otto Weis has resigned 
from the Second International as u protest 
Against “anti-German propaganda” on tho part 
of his oil friends who have con lemned Hitler's 
actions. Tho Socialists may have tleir martyrs, 
but they hare all come from the unknown 
working class element, not from tho leaders. 
The Commum ts, on tho other hand, have courted 
am? t and imprisonment, iu 1 have shown a 
letermined “pint of no-compromise with 
Hilltnsin. A Socialism which colltpses before 
external attack, and which is betraved by its 
leaders will not coin man 1 much enthusiasm in 
Germany in the future. 

In conclu ion then there are here many 
lesrons which gtudents of politics in In ha 
shout 1 note. Tho most striking one being the 
failure of Socialism with its policy of compromise, 
the thoroughness of tho Nazis and their success, 
and the fundamental economic basis of the 
movement, partly concealed by racial prejudice. 
Vs regards the future, Count Keyscrlmg, a man 
of notoriously conservative views, outlined what 
ho believed would Iw the future of the Dntte 
Reich in the Deutsche lllgcineutc ZeUung as 
follows 

“ V pobey based on nationalism as a party 
programme, nationalism in Lhe sense of the 
lloheozollcrn or nationalism based on race and 
blood roust of necessity end in the worst 
fratricidal struggle that has ever devastated 
Germany The offensive charge that he who does 
not support this man or that in the nation is 
therefore not German must release the furies of 
hatred upon our jxxjple. Once more I venture 
to prophesy— and events have rarely given the be 
to my predictions— if that struggle of brother 
against brother comes the parties of the left will 
win, tor theira is the older tradition 
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H ITIIEItrO women have hardly taken 
any interest m politics but the tirno 
iia» coma when wo should take our 
«tnnd India will soon havo a new constitution 
and we should play our pvt in its successful 
uorhinL' Wo represent half the population of 
our country and share half its responwb. ljig 
If we do not demand our righto wo wouldbe 
shirk in g these responsibilities Wo have been 
frff bSSmmd » far and that » «hy -• 
want special provisions for ouredvej 
wo may bo able to come fonvard and take our 
share m the welfare of our cougtpr When 

sast * *• 

LX tho enfranchisement of more -oaten 

Franchise and its Benefits 
What d- word * 

3K*V® C%ff$ 

right to send to J ome „ voU ts mil make 

voico our needs fjivtog ponsihihty and 

SS.aSTeJS.TS set, rd.es for 

tho good ° £ ,.°' lt 1 “ u 1 " tI £f franchise is a fair one, 
Unless the basts 0 Mll , unrepresented 
women will S° P j w tmltttt womens 
Therefore, it a' large number of women 

franchise lf «n»« “ lltc the intending 
placed on the roU .as or cons|<!er their 

candidates will to “” pel father it will awoken 
interests mid ' w0 „en and also mule 

political interest among “ particularly in 

x- 

TtopSortion we 

woman wter Paper” the proportion 

that is 1 * “ l ” 'if present there B one 
suggested is 1 ‘ p T ho reason for this 

woman to every - 1# that only Pr°P“*f 

e-rent difference at pr^en ^ th(J case 0 f men 
53.6cation-the at™ a Mt Non how few 
entitles eno to b^” property of their own « 

.1 fXE. disproportionate number 


Opinions of the Statutory Commission, 
the Prime .Minister and the Lothian 
Commute* 

The Statutory Commission pointed out that, 
“The enfranchisement of Indian women on the 
same basis as men produces very few women 
voters indeed We desire to see a substantia! 
increase in the present ratio of women to men 
voters. The beginning of a movement among 
certain Indian women however comparatively 
few in number they may yet be, to grapple with 
problems which specially affect home health and 
children is one of the most encouraging signs of 
Indian progress and we believe that the movement 
will be strengthened by increasing the influence 
of women at elections ’ 

The Prime Munster's instructions are that 
under the new franchise 

No important section of the community should 
lack the means of expressing its needs and its 
opinions. 

The Lothian Committee feel that, 

■special qualifications should be prescribed for 
womeD Unless special provision is made it seems 
doubtful whether women will secure election to 
the first Legislature 

Voting Qualifications 
The present system applies to women the 
same qualifications as to men te, “property 
qualification,” and has produced a womens 
pWtorale in the proportion of one woman to 
every 26 men in Bengal, wtth tho result that 
women hardly exercise their right to vote. 
Besides so long ns their numbers are negligible 
no candidate need trouble about their needs and 
requirements and the women voters in their 
turn feel that their votes have no influence 
on the results of the election 

A large number of the women of Bengal who 
take special interest m tho question of “women s 
Franchise,” and are in charge of various women s 
organizations in Bengal have submitted a 
memorandum asking for tho extension of women e 
franchise and increasing women s electorate with 
a view to securing a large percentage of women 
on the provincial electoral rolls 

T |, e ,deal before us is of course adult 
franchise but in Bengal this would mean au 
increase m the number of women voters from 
42000 to 12 million. This sudden increase 
would give rise to various difficulties and above 
nil the working of adult franchise will be com- 
plicated by the necessity of meeting needs created 
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by the pur iaJt s> tom. It woull be quit® lm 
po a ihle to provide. tuldenly the necessary 
fcnnle etafT to poll the whole female adult 
population, leave aside the que tion of tncrcire 
of expense which no Government cun ullenly 
meet. We find th n that a lull franchise is 
practically impos iblo now But at the -ame 
time we all agree that unless our number is 
large how can we mike our influence filt in the 
elections t The que lion then is bow can this 
number be increased 

For the enfranchisement of women the 
Lothian Committee has a usrge ted two further 
qualification?. a3 special qualifications for women 
m addition to the property qualification which 
exists at pre-ent These are 

(a) Litencv— mere rea ling an I writing 
(ft) Vs the wife or wi low of a votCT po vm- 
mg certain property qualifications 

V3 a result of the above recommendations 
the number of women enfranchised will lie a« 
follows 

(a) The lowered property qualification will en 
franchi e about uOOOoo women 

(ft) I iteracy (taken from the cen us) will 
enfranchise 372 232 women 

(c) Vs wives of men possessing certain pro- 
perty qualibcalion 1 - about feUOOOO women 

Vs there will ho come overlapping total 
voters woull approximately be about one 
and a half milIion a It will be seen from the 
above figures that by far the largest number of 
voters would come in as wives. Now literacy 
13 a qualification which any woman who has the 
will can acquire. It provides for the married 
women anl will admit mmen particularly 
Mu hm women who have received education 
privately and have taken no public examination 
Besides, it is a qualification which will automati 
callj increase the number of women voters year 
by year as opportunity for education improves. 

By marriage a woman enters into partner 
ship with her husband which m»y well confer 
ervio ngbt3 a3 well as domestic duties The 
women who have strong objections to the 
qualification as wives are among those who can 
obtain a personal qualification through literacy 
or by pos»e smg property It doe not reem 
reasonable to say that a woman will be more 
und°r the influence of her husband because her 
name is on the electoial roll for one reason 
rather than another It may al-o be vud that 
this is a qual fication for the married women only 
and makes no provision for the unmarried women. 
But educational qualification will bring in a 
good number of women as welL V womans 
name may be on the electoral roll either as a 
wife or by virtue of her educational qualification 
or because «he porees es property of her own. 

Vbout a widow the idea is that a woman who 
was qualified as a voter in the lifet me of her 
husband in respect of her husband a property 
qualification should not lose her right to vote 


when she becomes a wi low The privilege will 
do something lo improve the stilus of widow- 
hood 

It will b“ agreed that tho voting qualifications 
as recommended by the Lothian Committee for 
the womeu of Bengal are the minimum we will 
be sati bed with Wo should all unite in pro- 
testing agun t anv reduction by tue Joint 
Select Committee appointed by Parliament. 


Pourva Arravoeuevts 
There are two diffirent method 3 
hrxt There can be separate ptrdai polling 
K tation a 6tnfTt I entireh by women 

'xcon l The or linarv polling stations for 
men could h ive separate entrin cs an 1 polling 
compartments for women an 1 a woman us i tant 
to help women voters 

In the fir i case the purdah ay tern may at 
fir-f rc-tnet the number of women who will go to 
the poll hut the feeling agairi«t purlalt is dying 
out Be i le a there will b» Ufficulty in ilcntif^mg 
women voters -penally where purdah is strictly 
ob eired Tin* can be overcome by adopting 
the -econd method bec.au -o women can then be 
allowed to be aacompan od ta tho polling booths by 
tber husbau H their relatives or their neghbours 
which they will u nally do and is a result, their 
ident ty can be ea=ih te titled 

Vnother dilfiuilty m the fir t ca-e would he 
that it will not be easy to tin I a autlment number 
of suitable women who are willing to undertake 
the duties at there jiolling booth 3 , specially in 
small towns an 1 rural are ia w hereas it may bo 
pos ible in mo t cares to provi le a separate 
entrance to the polling booths and one woman 
a» i tant 

So taking everything into oon a ideration the 
second arrangement is by far more suitable and 
deniable 


Reservation of Seats 

Under the Premier a Commun d Award o reats 
in the Bengal Legi lature have been reserved for 
women m a legislature of members Women 
will be free to contest constituencies on the same 
terms a» men But considering the difficulties 
in the way of a woman travelling about to canvas 
a constituency m orler to fi„ht an open elec’ion 
and al o the expenses it nny involve, and 
as it is e rential th it there should be in the 
Legislature a number of women to express 
their views an 1 make their influence felt, 
the demand for reservation of «eats ba3 been 
conceded to the extent of fare seats These fiio 
reals ore distributed as follows One Anglo- 
Indian two Hindus, two Muhammadans These 
may now be filled by women canlidates who 
will -eek elect on in constituencies reserved for 
women 
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Decentralizing Industry woul ? oommcnd this matter to the study and 

, . attention of the leaders o' the co-ojieratiic moveramt 

The economic condition of the Chtne-o is ilnio't )n India. While Government can help in many wavs in 
'titular In lb.it of Indian - * With a view to improv the itromotion of I lies® sruatt stale nlusUtes nothing 

the rink and h!e ccononucillv n movement substantial can be achieved without the initiative of 


has been 'tarted m i hina \vhuh nuns at develop 
lag small 'cale in ht'trxas The \nhonnl f bn h u> 
fTriut il P'lirn w tuts a 'mill tr movimmt to Ik* 
tarted m In In for the -aim* purjx)-c It - iy * 

In this v of industrialism which brings disruption 
to llu. socnl life of Oriental countries w ith disastrous 
moral consequences anything that will enable 
indttM.ru* to be carnal on in more wholesome 
social conditions should be welcomed If instead of 
large scale factoncs which depend for laliour on 
people Tee noted from village-, who ate forced to live 
under crowded and insanitary condition* our indm 
tnes can be decentralized by developing a system by 
which agriculture can b> combined with mdustnes 
we will be laying the fonndation for a new and 
better social order The development of small scale 
industry in rnral areas along these lints will mean 
less concentration of power and wealth in a few 
hands, and alio elimination of many of the ei ils 
we now find m our crowded industrial centres 
V group in China concerned about the Christian inn,, 
of economic relations has been devoting aUcotion 
to this matter Under the in piration and guidance 
of this group an organization has been launched for 
this purpose in 'North China We publish in the 
Report Section of this Ptrt'ir a hritf account of the 
purpose and plans of work of this organization— 
the North China Industrial fcervicc Union In wdl 
be seen that co operation occupies an important place 
in the scheme outlined Tor providing credit to the 
small producers for the supply of equipment and 
raw materials needed for the industry for the 
provision of electric power and for marketing 
arrangements reliance is placed on co-opcratnc 
methods The mdustnes to which this method of 
organization could he applied are industries 
subaidary to agriculture whether followed in the 
home or in village workshops, as well as wholctune 
industrial occupations such as mineral industries 
including iron and pottery and textile and other 
industries We, in Indio, may well watch with interest 
the progress ol the work of this Union in North 
China. I leetncity is now available at reasonable rates 
for even village workshops in the Mysore State, and 
similar facilities will at no distant date be within the 
reach of people of several districts of tbc Madras 
Presidency the Punjab, and the •'tales of Trovaocotc 
and Cochin as the result of hj dm clcctnc works 
now under con t ruction When electricity thus be- 
comes available in out villages we may expect & great 
expansion in industries which are subsidiary to 
agriculture. Put this expansion should be guided 
vo its initial stages i! we want to bee small 
independent producers taking their honoured place 
in the economic and industrial life of the country We 


voluntarv org mirations such as the one that has now 
•darted work in North China. 


Encouragement of Tamil 
In Th Uhn omtra the following 
1 hi tnuainnhu I mvirsitv is running an Honours 
course in Tamil a uni pit feature— recently awarded 
a | rvc ol rupees out thousand only for a text 
I mok on in Tamil teaches* Tamil under part 2 

of the II t course* and Ins a Tamil Department 
training 'Indents for the Vidian and Trained 
Teachers (ertihcale I xamm ttion* Tbc Aladna 
l Diversity is &Uo doing a good deal for Tamil it 
nijintnns a Tamil Itcscareh Dipirlmcnt w publishing 
the Tamil lexicon at a cost of marly six lakhs of 
tiijicvs anl gives Tamil au honoured plate in its 
eurru uluni of studies 


Whittier aud the Bralmio Samaj 
Lnrtuvwec of Hi ihiuorem on Wlutliu w is 
mi men m It is inUnMing to re id the following 
in The Input [’nth ibout Whittier* eulogy of the 
Bnhnio banuj 

In Whittier a prose work m ay be found two 
unique references to the Unhmo baiimi \t the 
conclusion of the essay entitled TLncrfonl College 
appears a letter addressed to Dr Thomas Chase 
in which \\ hitticr wrote 

Ihat Haverford may fully realize and improve Its 
great opportunities as an approicd suit of learning 
and exponent of Christian phdo ophy which can 
never be superseded and which needs no chat gc to 
w. at. toa wse&sitMi awi -wWVs w>vrj sssawg 

the narrow limits of sect, is giung ncwjife and horn, 
to Christendom. and finding its witness fn the Hindu 
revivals of the Urahmo S snia] and the fervent utter 
anets of Chunda tsen and TIozoomdar, is the earnest 
desire of thy friend 

Even more enthusiastically did Whittier write to 
James T FicI Is, the Loston publisher 

I hope theo will see the wonderful prophet of the 
Brahmo Wozoomdar before he leaves the 

country I shoild have seen him in boston but for 
illness last week That movement 111 India is the 
greatest in the history of Christianity since the days 
of Panl ’ 

Christian Missions in the Orient 
Dr Svulhiiulra Bose discu-— e* the object' uwl 
activities of the Christian mi«'ioii' in the Orient m 
Prnbudlhn Bhmala He writes 
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The Offiiaal Gazette of the Portuguese India im 
very recently put luhed a draft bill governing the 
operations of insurance busings in Got, inch «pe ill 
reference to the agency organzation While thoroughiv 
•greewg to the provision of the bill easuntis the 
identity and physical capicity of the agents which 
mu t be considered particularly the litt r as condi 
tions precedent to their appointment we cannot 
rcfrim from po nting oat the anbu inc*slike nature 
of the othtr provisions which t. e»s thur moral 
hazard It is not always po='ib’% lor in si an cc a» 
required id the bill to secure two firms with snjEcient 
credit in -i particular loci) bank to rouch for the 
agents. Wore significant clause in the bi l jrving it a 
touch of harshnrss in relation to agents has a 
reference to the excessive rates of tares pavablo by 
the agents for a small amount of busine.s id a 
country of oOOOOO people. Legislation may be 
mcMgary to bring in uniformity in the manner in 
which bustm^s is being conducted by the agents of 
Goa. Hut sufficient scope mint at th" same time be 
provided for the healthv growth of the business Too 
much restriction imposed upon the agency recruitment 
cannot fail to retard the prog'fos of insurance To 
add to this the levying of tares at such exhotbitant 
rates on the agents will react by increasing the co»t 
of insurance service, upon its derdopmeut 


Newspapera in German Schools 
Dr Otto Ilcrbom writes on the u-e of news- 
papers in German schools in Tn' E inration }l 
T&ucut thus 

Various Bitterns have b-vn devoid to make this 
ocwuuper rea ling as profitable as possible If 
a school is able to take in copies of twelie different 
papers for a period of sar three month* cveh b»v 
can then rea I o ic pjper for one week another for 
wmthrr and so on He will thus rapidlv b-xrmi” 
accounted with opinions of the rao-t varied tv|>e On 
spe-nl oocas on* null as a i*irlumentary election 
or a meeting of the 1 sngue of Nation* the boys can 
then re.xirt on what thev have read new* can be 
compared and deductions mi Ic If the sta'e of the 
school fun Is makes it impossible to take in so many 

S ’r* regularly copes of ne v-pipers rin be iqieci-Hy 
■real for iho lx>)» when «ora* event of particular 
importance has oecirred In this ca e, of coarse the 
amount of political ins ght gained t>y the boys from 
the mb It of one copy of the pajxr nil) be h-j and 
more will hare to be left to the guidance of the 
master V third method of study is to let ..roups of 
boys real up «uljects which particularly interest 
them in the various papirs aud report at intervals 
on the results of th ir reading The boys mast be 
encouraged to read all ihc pap. re they can g»t hold 
of, not only tho>e with politic il standpoint 

they arc in aympithy tor rea Wag of this type a 
na» often beau fanml possible to procure copies of 
papers Irow puhhc reading rooxs. 

Newsptpr raiding can be mcorp-'rated in lessons 
ot the mo»t vaned type lor the history on! 
pography lessons the tiew^pip'rs can pron 'e much 
intercuuig information thnr enti i,m of jlays and 
of recent publications can f rra a put of the literature 
k»»,-vds, whilst ihc modem .lingua.. • moste" wi I fin! 
redes* ns<-s far the fare gn [«pn in his cL»*ks. 

? m “k hardlv a school tn (nmnnr in 
w-K.h 1'irt‘gn pajicr* are not read lot lingms te 
mava*. 


The results of the use of newspapers in Gtnnan 
schools have been very encouraging Boy*, both 
while they are still at school and after they hare 
left hare spoken spprccutiiely of thcr new-paper 
lessons, and their parents too have expressed them- 
selves well satufied with the training in common 
sense and impartiality which these lessons hare 
supplied There seems every probability that the 
newspaper ins now become an established fac or 
in German education 


Secondary Education in India 

The -ame pmer publishes an addre s by Dr 
7iaud lin Ahmed given at the Lahore ton of 
the All India Lducatioml Conference Primary 
as well a* UniTcr-iiv education has engaged the 
attention of mans, but secondary education has 
all llong been ncgl ea.il in Indtu Dr Ztaudum 
Vbineii off, rs tie following comment on the 
kind of -econdtrv educition obtaining in India 
t-i) It i» an established fact that id every country 
pmAtc -ehooU are alrao*t always denominational 
institution* D-nommational m-titutioas have no 
place to the democracy towards which we are moving 
'some persons siromdy believe that nationalism in 
India cannot llou-isb until separate electorates for 
political bodies are abolished Iho demand for 
separate electorates is the result and not the cause, 
of the tendenev towards separation who a germ* are 
sown in denominational institutions In cose the 
existing police ts not rcci a] e ery community 
in Lidia will lie conpellcd to se* up its own 

organization for collecting funds and running 
its own educational machinery This will Icon 
to the demand for cultural aatonom) wi leb some 
of the Central European ‘■vates have already granted 
to the minori'ies in their country "late respon 
« o lny for all forms of will Hion a* ill roost 
countries of the West n, the only method of checking 
tins tendinov towards separation 

(b) The dni'ion of schools into fctate schools 
and aided school* and their further denominational 
sub ditreio i h*s created >=c>cral brotherhoods among 
the teachers of s-fondm school- It seriously aifcctH 
tho tspnl It turps of the teachers and is rellcctcd 
in the attitude of the pupils toward* national 
probl'ro* 

(et The prea nl j tohep fcfts Jed to wa'te/o I thsfn 
bution of high schools. The hi^h schools are mostly 
situated in close He gbbourhood of each other m big 
town* the interests of the rural population are 
entirely neglected and tl ey are sure to a »ert them 
eclvcs in the near future under Ihc new cons- 
titution Takin-* the country as a whole ft largs 
number of email high schools all of Ibo sums type, 
in clo-e vicinity to each other involve nation*! 
economic waste Tho boys could he more tf cifnlly 
and more economiealty taught in a single school 
with parallel classes. 

The prcw-iit policy has *J-o crea't-d somt. minor 
problems wb ch senou-Iy afect the etfici mey of 
reaching Its ptrnieiouse e licet i« not fully appre- 
ciated {■ orerno. t aincrj th »<» oroalems is the 
quoiioa of not alie.xlhir happy rt'ations lx l ween 
teachers and n itiaj.,r* The pay an 1 I roijx- U of 
teachers in at *«i sch »ds a'-o cau*i grrat hnrl.hip 
In one I’ronno. th" ».Ws hate beta urn id 
into b turn o*i concerns. Tiachers are dwm sxd 



'll run Monuix ukview koii mr.y, ion 


bi /oft the long vncstion to avoid pay mi nt of their 
vufttion salaries nnd to enable the jroprulorM to 
recruit chi api r still iftrr the vacation fioin among 
the newer „riJiiatM Jlio sisfcm ot grant in aid 
is also a grc.it houric of annoyance 


ulj and wholeness of knowledge Vnd m writing 
about lb Lin /or the faslidioiw editors of the big cities, 
ho learned a profession, which is much more thin 
most men an. so fortumte as to have when leaving 
tho portals of their colleges in nny country m the 
world 


Self-help in American Universities 

'Hi oro nro ample facilities in Amcnri for poor 
students to i aril an l nn ct tii ir expenses in 
Uimorsitn « Mr I rank (' Ktneroft gives dip 
reminiscenci s of his colligi cireir m 1‘rmecton 
Uimmity laying stress on tins n-p-U, in Thr 
In Unit lienru ilc « tj s 

Mhcn I malriuihled in l’riniUon I nncrsify in 
tho lulumii of 1 Jii. I know what was ahead of me. 
Being almost entirely without meins of support from 
home and deliberately having eho cn one of the most 
expensive u mu rallies of the country it was mcMtablc 
that I must work \nd Mtth was the rise with 
m»ny of rav classmates as can bo seen from the fact 
that one fifth of (hem took employment in the 
Commons dining halls while more than half registered 
with the Bureau of fctudent Employment for partial 
self stippott. Now, the ini 1 eating fact is that all 
students who aspire to lucrative white-collar student 
employ meut in their uppti class years must be 
willing at the bcginmn n to weir dirty collars or none 
at all If they show themselves able to go through 
the hard and unplea ant daily disciplines ot dishing 
soup and cleaning op serai s, they arc a«« inted 
worthy of subtler and more remunerative type* of 
work later lortunatcly one could earn his lioard by 
working at only two meals a day and during the 
third he sat at table on terms of fullest equality with 
his rlass mates an attitude sometimes mingled even 
with a littlo admiration 

1ho c devoid of initialivo and intelligence (a com 
lunation sometimes ealhd luck) continued lo jm»b 
trays’ four years and one had to admire their 
persistence at a dirty job but there were really 
ample opportunities to evolve into better types of 
work '-oftic became private secretaries to professors 
others drove the cars of wealthy New \ork and 
Philadelphia families who had retired to the academic 
and idyllic atmosphere of Princeton for their declining 
years others got concessions for the suit pressing 
an I shoe shining of the sartorially correct nppcrclasa 
men and my best friend created an afternoon 
playground for the young hopefuls of professors 
families a work which eventually wou him after 
gridtiation tho head mastership of the elite Tumor 
High School of the town 

hour correspondent was fortunate enough to 
become affiliated with a very fascinating lit of under 
graduate endeavour known as the Press Club Our 
duty it was fo comb the l/mrcrsity for news to he 
sent lo the numerous metropolitan dailies and mws 
services and this news included scientific discoveries 
literary research athletics interesting student statistics 
interviews with the famous men of the place accounts 
of academic functions, and anything else which might 
emanate from tho teeming if immature brains of o ir 
ltu.lv coterie ,, . 

Work in? for the Press Club not only allowed me 
to remain in < olle„c but it mado remaining there 
worth while Interviewing men in every department 
ono was able to supplement the restricted olfcnnpv 
* v oI his own and to get some inklings ot the cat hob 


Anti Malarial Work in Bengal 
'vtnthftr htltftn write* about the ichic\ctnent- 
of tho Cooperitue Anti "Milana ‘-moiety 

Calculi a 

The (o Operative toll Malaria society Calcutta 
which has been registered under tho Co-operative 
Society* Vet aims at creating autonomous rural 
units in each village throughout tho pronnea These 
units are being set up to control Malaria and other 
diseases like k da a/ar and to improve local areas In 
introducing environmental sanitation drainage and 
pure water MippI es More than one thousand of 
such units have already been formed in JvcngoJ 
lhen arc approximately 7 00000 ullages in India and 
if 00 societies like the Co operative Inti Malaria one 
come into existence working with the spirit and 
energy of the Central Calcutta ‘-oucly the sanitation 
proliUm of rural India which appears to be a 
formidable one mav be brought within tho range of 
practical politics. More these ideas art disstroinaled 
in a hand book through schools all over the country 
the gre iter io the chance of vine css to bring fiidu 
into hue with other civilized countries where the 
practice of social service plays an important part in 
their civic and economic life. 

I urther the experience „amcd by work on malaria 
control in India i* of particular scientific interest 
I he extent of annual death roll from malaria alone 
rises to a million or more in certain years m this 
country and dilhculties an->o in determining the 
species of mosquitoes which arc camera of malaria, 
there bung considerable dis imdanty in their halyts 
and I chaviour amongst the species, nnd carriers 
according to localities as there is among the dificrcnt 
races and sub classes of mankind It is erroneously 
believed that the h tc of all female Vnophclme mos- 
nuitoeS causes malaria. It has also been found that 
the females of all Vnophctinc t>i>cciia have not tho 
same capacity of transmitting disease and that tho 
carrier species differ under varying urctimstaiitcs 
These are the experienced at a particularly malaria 
stricken village known as Lirna^ar in the district of 
Nadia in Bengal Similar experiences are occumulat 
tng at other centres as well I alionnous field work 
and patient research arc called for in all cases. 

The malaria control and other kinds of village 
welfare work at Birnagar are more voluntary than 
{laid so far as the organizers aro corn crncvl who bavo 
raised funds chiefly by self help from among them 
selves and who hare made a name in the scientific 
world not so much for the results so far achieved as 
for their valuable collection of records of work and 
tho effective mums of control adopted by them Tbo 
example set i< encouraging and deserves to bo 
gi m rally followed throughout India. 

The control measures aro t nt ontdan al by the 
Use of such 1 irv icidcs as (/) crude oil called l ester me 
and (ui 1 iim 71 re i tmxcl with a diluent brick dust 
and blown from a rotary bloncr and sccoiu/lif anti 
gamclocytc by regular administration ot quinine 
cinchona and plasmoqumc to attack parasites in the 
human host. 
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The Indian Medical Council Bill 

[>tr Journal 0/ the In Inin 1 h lual Iswiiatioii 
writes 

M hdc cannot di»„ui»e our regret that the 
Bill was not rejected iu the \s»embly we sutler 
no disappointment because we anticipated ibis result 
iu new of the majority which Goteruinent commands 
tu the House Vud at the same tune we arc tilled 
with admiration and gratitude to those members 
of the \Rscrably who put up su h a gallant fi„bt ou 
behalf of the Indian medical proto* ion It showed 
that tlic\ had a scry thorough grasp of the whole 
question and were easily able to refute the claims 
of the Government benches. In particular we cannot 
but admire the wealth of evidence adduced to show 
how the minds and footsteps of the Government of 
ludia bate been guided by the British (icncrsl 
Mciical Council Mr MaswooJ \hmod and liman 
Bahadbur Karaaswann Mudaharwcrocntin.lt conuncm, 
011 this point as the latter put it “somehow or 
other the (lOtcrnnicnt of India hate succumbed to 
thi. magnificent author ty of the C corral Medical 
Council that they hate approach id it with bated 
bnath and wbi pering humbleness that thci bud 
themselves oterawed by that great body which sits tu 
supreme judgment our [Uestiona rilatin^ to med cal 
education or th ttwdital profession 


Intra moral Sports to School* 

Vrrlu„ ltK ills hould be *0 111 tie that ill tin. 
slu kilts tn tin, school iu ty Lilt, to «l oris tn 1 
txcrcistfs Dr )i„ih*aii M kuuiirtppi ty* in 
I hr II II (M 1 Iras) 

•*0 far we 111 India hate been nitre interested 
iu inter «<h ml Rjwria than in | ronding opportunities 
tf jhy leal anitiiy for all Much rt mains to Is 
done iu imjirotmg and expanding tn ter school 
athl -tuts Though at hit tic r»ra|tctition Ijttween schools 
has Iks 11 of ^rr-at service ill drawing out student* for 
eompctillxc physical exercise an i rren Hive «|«rts 
U* )>os il iltly 111 regard to universal j irtit ijutiou for 
the attaining of ultimate j hv»i al moral and social 
\ Ones has not jet Ins n reafired tlur schools must 
take M ps to j rovidi 1 mre facilities for intra mural 
spirt* Hie [Uglily of perfonnann can al-o In 
improved if evert stud nt vs rrsj aired to take regular! v 
stunt Jt mite f rm of ntitue for -*x urtu. jjxhJ 
n>ults it is also necessary to provide strict inUIhamt 
and elithll isstic leadership In other words, j rovi ion 
must be made for a fulltime [htsical d rector f r 
each »chu 1 and ht must Ik. given auaj 1 facilities 
and fcimi as. istance With such arrangement* a 
large l»»ly of student* could I*, madt to tale jnrt 
in valuable intra mural *)* rlx. Inte-r school athlctin 
has no doubt, dine mu b to arou~e the sluj nt 9 
Mite nut. Bui now we n vJ v 1*100 funds ford tie* 
and pit |a r I aJ -rshiji to male tb U«t value 
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athletics atailable to etery student. Intra mural 
sjiorts will reach its greatest usefulness oolt as part 
of the graded svateiu of compulsory phtsical lraioin„ 
in schools M heu such a place is j rovided for 
athletic* la the school curriculum, then it will be >11 
a position to contribute m lU own wav social and 
moral values uuhusiism and competitive zest to the 
more formal work of the school 


What Is Alt Expert 

Dr \ It Ivohatiiur writes in Pit /ifsn , y 
hh, 

V11 up rt is a technician who knovs all the 
del tils of a plant pr wcss or rna 1 111m He is a 
specialist of mdi nr thing If he is a motor 
mechanic he is a specialist iu ineehjnisin of one 
make of nr be it n 1 ord or a 1 o Is I ova If he 
is a hord mechanic he know* little about Bolls 
Ikivcc and if (tolls I’oyce knows little about tord 
He is generally not resourceful when confronted 
with the lightest change of conditions of media iuhui 
or process He is a HU |>cr ccut imitator and not 
at all an originator He ucitlicr sees the j roblems 
even when forking at one. uor 1* capable of aolituji 
thim Hundreds of instances cau be mentioned 
where an expert was at sea when remoicd 10 
difllrcnt umroument* or where the later the raw 
material 111* intermediate* the pirts tie aro 
didcrent tine of the well known exjurU ou dyes 
could not produce in another country an ouuec 
of the (articular dvotull that he was tt^uiaiiv 
taanufaelunug hi bis own couutrv until he luijwrtcd 
the mtermed a c ehccui aN fn rains own kuolher 
expert on clee’ro | lalin^ could not discover tliat the 
diiheultiea be was ruecliiu >n another town were 
merely due to the ditf cine 111 vatcr \n cx|art 
dicr could u 1 get the results with dye* that wire 
n -t made in ti rmmj 

\n expert hw aliuo t IxxOmc in extiuet kjccis 
now a-dnvs in ruilirid countries Neither one claims 
to la an Xpert nor an one tmd him anywhere 
rbe curnncv ) allied this quahlication has const 
drably di j -eclated in ad va iced ioui)(n n H of the 
Mot Ihe cross rite nine of it however 1* *iry 
favourd I in ! a fcward countric It ih therefore, 
tliat ix|ierLs ocjuire an add«d vvl ie tu utih count nisi 

Id Heated capital in ibe Mot ran ly employ* 
or con ull* such eXjKjt* as it know* their ids aid 
o it* Il IS neither interested n imitating an axti k 
nor in I nng n_ out an o d article with it* old 
value-* It real^ea tliat both tin taliou and old values* 
create a d sad vantage in -a'csieamhij) an I iu com 
jiefit on Vti eJtlx.fl has il ) lalue in ereatug a neu 
arti le or to ]• rSivt an o’d art.de u der new 1011J1 
tin * or in bu ’lit h new valu * m an old article 
It is tlu ref >re that the educated eaj uJ ho* to little 
;f use lor expert 
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Eugenics and Political Prejudice 
Shout 1 the fetuto nmlerliU eugenic mi inures? 
Writing in The Modern Hauler about ‘ Rinlogj 
nnd Statc'tjuan'lnp Professor J 11 S Halt me 
discusses c omo of tins dangers which miy arise 
if politicians vint to carry out eugenic me inures, 
particu! trly negative eugenic measures like 
sterilization of the feeble minded mid the until 
JIo believes that such a policy will not be 
applied impartially aa between different social 
classes IIo says 


The programme of the party now in pow r in 
Germans include* or included till Intcly n number 
of so called eugenic measure s intended to chock the 
breeding ol various types of dele tncs, and of persons 
who arc not of German rtc" \s they describe 
pcoph) who do not share their political opinions as 
defective— lUndcrHcrtuj u the word— It would seem 
that a large proportion of the German peop’e are 
regard c 1 as biologi'-idlv undesirable In Lo gland 
self sirlid eutenista hare attacked poor relief and 
transitional benefit for the unemployed on the 
ground that this elm,* is on the whole congenitally 
inferior Now it seems to mi that the danger of 
multiplication of (ho mentally defective is a real 
one , but there is a much more Dressing and immcdi 
ate danger \ud that is that people of whom govern 
meats do not approve should on eu B mio grown 1 * 
be sterilized segregated or stoned To mv mind 
the attempt to justify such measures on biological 
proa lids is a prostitution of science, fm more serious 
than the manufacture of high explosives bombing 
aeroplanes or poisonous gasi.s We b ologists ennnot 
prevent statesmen from doing these things bul we 
can most emphatiealij protest against their being 
done m the name of biologa and in countries where 
speech is still free we can warn the public n-aiuBt 
this misuse of our science. 

The same sort of pseudo scientific propaganda 
<»0 cb on about race It may be that negro-s ore 
congenitally inferior to whites or Italians to biredes 
but there is no scientific evidence for this If you 
could auddenty cxchango all the bahics in a h.tnti*b 
village and a South African kraal it is quite likely 
that the standard of civilizition in the village would 
go down and that in the kraal would go up But 
I ilon t kno v nor doe* anyone else studies of 
whites and negroes living side by side under bko 
conditions on a West Indian island snowed no great 
differences in intellectual endowment between the two 
In most countries the mgrooa enjoy far worse social 
and educational advantage* than the whites and no 
fait comparison can ho made. If >ou want to sco 
which or two cons pirc* most m Ji you put item 
both m the same field you don t put one iu an 
English uuadow and the other on the African veldt 
mlb men and women 


What Statesmen Might Do 
Put that does not mean -aya Professor 
Haul vno in courso of the same article, why 
statesmen should not do something to improve 
the nee There aro two Important questions 
winch demand their immediate attention 

M hat more general eugenic measures could a 
statesman take? DejonJ question the most immcdistc 
iy important eugenic measure Is to amid another 
war There may be ethically justifiable ware— I 
pcrmnallv think thore are -but there are 0 6urodly 
no biologically justifiable wars la t modern war the 
heal* blest jnitng men in each lighting nation are 
killed oil The unhealthy remain behind and ba„ct 
tbo next generation War i* a far more senou* cvol 
from the eugenic point of view than tbo mufti plica 
tion of mental defectives 

Secondly a cugentcal state, mao would take 6t«ki 
to raise the birth rate among all ch<ses creep C the 
mentally nr pin "ically defective. One main no. on 
for the falling birth rate is probably that children arc 
felt a* an economic burden This is ineutnble under 
our present economic Bystem An institution such as 
hcredita-v wealth 19 clearly unsound biologically For 
tbe fewer children you have the more you can leave 
to each. Jloreoi cr eh Idlessness is rewarded by a 
rise m the social scale, k man with no children— 
or onc-is hkelv to save money a man with top 
cannot do so Apart from luck there are two keys 
to economic success namely ability and sterility 
So long as this 1* so abilitj will tend to marry 
sterility and able p^-opln to ha\e fewer children 
than simpletons The only curt for thi* state of 
alTurs 13 some form of endowment of motherhood t 
welcome the coming fall ia our population because 
it will probably force the governments to do some- 
thing concrete for mothers of large families— the 
mo*' eiplo ted and least politically vocal group in our 
wbol* population 

There i* a ten lency among people who have 
thought superficially on biology to support our 
existing social inequalities by analogy with the 
Darwinian struggle for existence and 6 iimval of the 
fittest Tin* ts a mistake duo to tbe confusion 
between social and biological success If able men 
who became rich Usually bad large families, and 
social failures who drilled into the slams had small 
ones then our economic system would be biologi'“ill} 
sound Actually the opposite 19 the case. The 
biologist must welcome economic measure* which 
tend uther to cqnliz* incomes as between different 
social classes or to cquihre the stanlard of living 
as between memhirs of largo and small families ui 
tbe “awe '•oeul class 


Oil From Irak 

The opening of new oil fields to Iraq aridcr 
British control, is likely to have important 
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international repcrcu ions — in the field of both 
trade and strategy The problem is dt-euv-ed 
by Dr Vdolf Ileifenberg in the Berliner 
Tnjtblait 

Uthough the European press has pawl but 
little attention to th® matter a revolutionary change 
is about to tAe place in the world di tnbution of 
petroleum. Eeonom. cally as well as politically and 
strategically the imminent opening up or the 
Mesopotamian oil fields will be an event of the 
very greatest importance. In the struggle over the 
energy sources of the world petroleum has long 
competed with coal for first place. Whereas formerly 
the control of petroleum rested vn the hands of the 
Uni tdl States, in the last few rears England has 
succeeded in materially shaking the monopoly of the 
all powerful Standard Oil and in acquiring a 
cons derible share in the production sources of 
petroleum 

The Mesopotamian od fields are known to be 
among the most desirable in the world the 

pioduction capacity of the Mosul wells being 
estimated at twenty million tons a year almost 
one- tenth of the wotld production. Before the war 
the Deutsche Bank held extensive petroleum 
exploration rights in Irak, but afterward the German 
portion was divided among the old partners Royal 
Dutch Shell and the ^nglo-Pec&iio Oil Company 
a trench group that is supported bv the Govern 
went and the Imencan Standard Oil In 1931 
a newly formed concern the Irak Petroleum 
Company received a definitive concession from the 
Irak government and embarked energetically upon 
its work of development. 

Last year while the development work of the 
Irak Petroleum Company was in full swing another 
concern the British Od Development Company 
obtained a concession for tbo territory west of the 
Tigris. The interests represented in this organization 
are also predominantly British. But since the 
company knew that it could not count on the 
League of Nation s supporting the policy of the 
Open Door unless other nations were represented 
it jotnu) with an Italian group which, m iU turn 
was connected with a i nroco-bwiss group and a 
German group. In this German group the rnednch 
Knipp Company the Gutehoffunng* h itte, and the 
firm of Otto M olJ participated The German share 
it only 12 per cent, but Germany i* to have a 
33-pvr cent interest in ths deliveries in kind. 

In spile of this international comb nation, it would 
lie t she lo supjioee that ihc Unliah Oil Development 
Company which recently changed its name to the 
Mosul O! fields Company with an initial capital 
of a million pounds, is not fully under British 
influence, \nide 32 of the concession contract 
expressly stipulates that the company shall be and 
must remain British. It must lie registered in 
England and not only must its headquarters always 
be local* d within 11 is lunidi Msjcstj s possessions, 
but even its president man slwsys be an 

Eng Linkman 


Petroleum and British Imperialism 
O l production in Iraq is not, however, likely 
to Lad to the abandonment of the Persian oil field*, 
“for Engl an { must see to it that it has an oil 
d* pot beyond the trot* Canal" This lends Dr 
U 


Ileifenberg to discuss the importance of petroleum 
in the security of tho Bnti B h Empire 

Petro'euin plavs a very important role in the 
security of English sea power The British tank 
fleet comprises over a million and a half register 
tons On the sea route through the Mediterranean 
to India, on the route around Vfnca to India and 
the I nr East— everywhere the British Admiralty has 
taken care to be provided with oil bunker stations 
Through the laying of the oil pipe line to Haifa not 
only is England supplied with its own oil port in 
the Mediterranean but it no longer has to reckon 
with the possibility that the whole English od 
supply may be imperilled by the destruction of tho 
Suez Canal Moreover not only docs Haifa lie in 
territory controlled by the English but the place of 
PTodnclion itself is under the protection oi English 
bombing squadrons and of a state bound to 
friendship by treaty The tense situation in the 
Pacific Ocean clearly reveals that in the face 
of Vmencan rivalry England must remain intent on 
controlling all the petroleum land adjacent to Us 
sea route to India and the Far East 


Andre Maurois as Writer 
I’rofe«aor II J I xski gives tin estimate of the 
literary portion of Andr6 Maurois in tho Dailj 
ilrrald and is quoted in The Liung ige 

U bottom M Maurois a desire is to please a society 
that takes literature as one of Us externa) decorations 
and he amply succeeds in his effort. His society must 
be a leisured one, that has made its bargain with fate 
and asks above all to be amused. There roust be no 
obtrusion of the really ultimate qnesUons. There 
must be no examination of foundations It is far 
easier to inlie elegantly about fchcJley the Vnel than 
about the fcheUey who as in the famous attack on 
Castlercagh could see with passionate indignation the 
pain of an oppressed and disinherited people. It 
u far easier still to explain the personal problems in 
Byron • life than to discuss the aocial environment, 
still more to judge it which drove him into rebellion 
and exile. A writer for the drawing room must not 
go into the study or the market place. M. JIaurois 
takes care not to do so. 

Uis talents oi course, are real enough. Ho knows 
to a nicety the tastes of hi* audience and just how 
far he can go wuh them His style fits his purpose 
to a nuxl-s Ik i.bw. snztset W-E '.bn. vuoa 

elegance as a kingfisher skimming the placid waters 
of a stream. It u si polished and reticulated as a 
fine piece of designed silver til the nght things are 
said with tho air of a man of the world 

\ou feel that M. Maurois hag always mingled with 
the nght people and heard the nght thing* aaid 
He can report them and comment upon them with 
just that Ungc of subacidity that persuades bis 
audience that 1 e is being profound where, in fact he 
is just being clever It has the air of being sponta- 
neous that hint of conversational charm which 
mggiwis that it has been thrown elf acro»s a table over 
the drawer! with the candle* throwing a pleasant 1 „bt 
■cros* the room. M. Maurois has the artfulness that 
conceals art. koo never fed alxxit him that he is 
struggling in the effort to discover idea*. kou are 
never troubled by tho creator s fnry to bo ongroal- 
Evtryihmg is always neat and tidy and obvious No 
one would think of searehing M Maurois a page* for 
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novcUj But a curate who wanted to read a paper 
to his church literary society on Uisradi wouU be 
able, through 31 Maurow, to persuade it that he was 
bung artistic anil charming , 

Amlro Maurom has the gift of clarity not, as with 
the great 1 ranchmen, because ho has taken infinite 
mmi,? to find a i*rfcct medium for complex thought 
Lut because he doc* not propose to rauh o hnudl or 
his readers with complexities at all By P U ™->*"K 
the outline* only of the thing* that investigation 
makes complex, M JIaurois has combined « m P> lcl ‘y 
and tle-aiiee in a degree rarely surpassed for the 
audience" he has chosen to address IIo ‘wgWccrtaigy 
to armo at tho Vcadcniy He has ptcasea an ine 
r^oplo Mho really matter without causing a moments 

d “ffiS , "dlSi’ , S , S3ft:n. th^o™ 

in which ho is able to identify himself with that 
iup'erbuman embodiment of unmou . »■»» 

M P Mauroi3will remain invincible popu armth that cba» 
fn BOcicty which dcsira to be cultivated without 

Brancb^New JewT' *1 n“ m*e mu“h placa 

fmSb and the evwked place* plain There must be 

.arvsff - 

time T and the effort involved in keeping an 

audience ’that has “u "s°I 

=“‘.Ur l«Aa,X**>;«^SrZ fa n r tff 
*. ‘‘bikelet rS him alonnid. Saints 
uklitt “aSiet or Matthew Arnold and it 
^Obmous^that hie Substance it charmuot 

Sp“i*t«! B«ab or Beetboren wdl not 
r E bU?“ “to hsten U. Oaenbacb 

Can England Go Fascist 1 

„ MW h s, N d AW 

ourselves the questio helpless and passive 

tt&s/SSrz ‘di^oirS 

mnmphrf” badly b “““ ,MSmc“fl STvk, 
had spent tneir *>, c i 09e 0 ur ranks «n a 

to di-cuss the L^tn which the whole stress was 


delighted, but within the active L«ft Wing of the 
Party there is disma> 

It is not a simple or an easy question to debate. 
Our case is very different from Germany s In the 
first place, tho Communist Party there was a great 
power, which even under the ternr could poll nearly 
fivo million votes and had a hundred members in the 
Reichstag here it has but five thousand mcrob rs and 
not one representative at Westminster 3Iinifc»tlv 
co-op-ration is not among us the v!Ul issue that it 
was' in Germany One may think it desirable, as 
I do, for tbo sake of the moral effect but one cannot 
argue that it will add much to our strength Agam 
it may be said that fascism can become a real m nice 
m an advanced democracy only whcn oppresMOU 
from the outer world has driven it mad C rtamly in 

Germany the Trraty of Versailles was usrf to foster 

it But it contnved tb rise even more swiftlv in Italy 
.about lb., external md It u * fff ° f „ ' »,1 bl 
war and while its precise form and b haviouc will be 
X£ribr externa! «daw» pn»uo POTOm 
.a to destroy the power of the orgxnixel woruu 
class It seems to an.e when a worLme else, is 
newerful mooch to exert a considerable influence on 
policy but not quite .Irons «nou6h nor quite resolute 

Cn °WhcD° one lU BUt« The or.g.n and nature of fascism 
m this wav there is no obvious reason why England 
ihould be for ever immune. Say, if you please, that it 
Lmtlrt h* less meturesque leas inclined to theory, even 
nShaps lets U& than elsewhere but H is not 
pernaps ies» u owning class will go under 

reasonable 10 say 'bat Moan.^ ^ ^ , ; ip „j 10 , t 

ifmw tea »P m?b«» of *n appropriate colour, or 
It SS prefer ti soduee the profcooeal army but no 
it mav prerei force when othcr 

For mv own parti think that we did go 
&JS3? the^ first incipient phase of a fascist evolution 
the cnais of 1931 When the country conferred 
d a do» mandate on Mr MacDonald. That was 
a aocrer s ,nonym for dictatorship” We 

“prcrf’inLlret » u.nxl mdirectl. and said less 
meant. This was, as a witty fncud of mine 
it a sort of Fabian” fascism I doubt whether 
SJoSteUMo ley a movement baa future. The red 
thine will evolve, if it be onr destiny ivben Labour 
under leader. who mean bnsrno.. a-x n approaches 
^ower Then Mr Churchill s chauce will arrive. 

Japan and China 

The 2*ew Republic has the following note on 
the Sino-Japine*e dispute, and the impotence of 
the Great Powers 

Japanese troops as we write, are at the gates 
of Peip “g and Tientsin and the defence of those 
cities is practically abandoned Military observers 
believe that the Japanese intend to dominate all 
northern China as far as the Vcllow River setting 
up another bufftr state like Manc’iukuo They will 
attempt to make this action seem like a genuine 
revolt on the part of the Chinese population against 
such authority as the Nanking government still 
possesses bat the * revolution will be no more 
genuine than was tho one m Manchuria. It is 
interesting to note that alt tho talk about concerted 
action of the Great Powers to stop Japan has now 1 
died away The bitter truth is that the Western 
world probably has not the power and certainly 
has not the will to oppose the Japanese adventure 
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by force There is every indication that President 
Roosevelt realizing the extremely dangerous situation 
toward which this country was drifting under 
Messrs Hoover and gtimson has altered American 
policy It cannot be too often repeated that there is 
no hope of peace maintained through international 
coercion when the nations whi h would have to do 
the coercing are not genuinely desirous of preventing 
war but are simply playing the old international 
game under a new terminology 


The lews m Germany 

The A «r Republic forecastes that the 
per ecution of Jews in Germany is likely to 
cento if the Nazis can di«cover a formula to 
save their face 

The Jews have won what may prove to be an 
important victory over the Biller government in 
Germany The Nazis have agreed, under pre'snre 
from the League of Nations that their anti Semitic 
laws shall be suspended in German Silesia. This is 


due to the treaty with Poland m lfP2 which said 
that all minorities should receive equal treatment 
without racial or religious discrimination Obnoudy, 
Hitler did not dare to ride rough shod over this 
treaty and others like it especially in view of the 
millions of persona of German descent who since 
the new partition of Europe find themselves living 
under alien flags Silesia will now become a Jewish 
sanctuary inside Germany and will be a powerful 
influence making for more reasonable treatment of 
the Jews elsewhere in the Reich There are several 
signs that Hitler s anti Jewish campaign which is 
on the whole the most uncivilized episode in modem 
history may soon be moderated in some particulars. 
It is known that the Jewish boycott on German 
goods and services is having a disastrous effect and 
private advices from Berlin are that the Hitler 
government would be glad to discover a formula by 
which without losing too much face, it could cancel 
part of its campaign of extermination In support 
of this view is the fact that the new and drastic 
law cuttmg down Jewish students in schools and 
colleges to a small percentage of the total number 
of students has not yet been put into effect although 
it was issued more than a month ago. 


AMENDMENT OF THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL ACT 

By *X 


T HE Government of Bengal has introduced 
in the Bengal Legislative Council a Bill 
to amend the Calcutta Municipal Act, 
1923 with the ostensible object of ‘-ale-guarding 
the interest of the rate-payers of Calcutta. The 
object, no doubt, is a laudable one, and the 
citizens of Calcutta ought to be grateful to the 
Government for the mtere t shown for tbeir 
welfare But it is rather curious that this 
anxiety for the rate payers seized the Govern 
ment and its hand maiden, the Anglo-Indian 
(old s ly le) Press only with the advent of the 
New Calcutta Corporation composed of Swarajist 
Councillors under the Sir Surendranath Banerjis 
Act which conferred on that institution some 
amount of s elf government. Tor it is only 
Since then that a per i-tent propaganda is being 
mate in the Vogto-Imlmn Prt»s outside and 
by a certain number of people in e ide ngainH 
tl e Calcutta Corporation for its management, 
corruption, and wlut not. The history of the 
wn„u fulness of the old Calcutta Corporation 
would make pretty long and interesting reading 
But no one he ml then that any steps were 
taken by the Government against it. On the 
other band matters which are of grave and 
immediate concern to the inhabitants of Calcutta 
have not only not received lire urgent con idera 
tion of the Government, but are actually being 
shelved on one pretext or another Me shall take 
one in tanec, the sewage outfall question ' 

Tilt OtSTFVU. PBOBtLVt 
The btonn water and sewage of Calcutta 
■m di'chargcd, by pumping, along drainage 


canals into a river known os the Bidyadhan 
This nver which was a tidal river and used to 
flush the sewage of Calcutta into the 'ea, 
owing to the closing of the spill areas due to 
the construction of certain locks and partial 
reclamation of the salt lakes, is now almost 
completely ulted up It was as long ago as 
1913 that the irrigation engineers of the 
Bengal Government tounded a warning that the 
river was rapidly drying up During the years 
1910-19 some attempt was made to check the 
deterioration of the mcr by opening of natural 
spill areas supplemented by erection of spure. 
But it was found that there was no improve^ 
ment in the condition of the river In 19^2 
the Calcutta Sewage and Storm Water Di«po«al 
Committee declared that Calcutta was in 
danger ol being drowned in its own sewage* 
and recommended the adoption of a bat is known 
as the artificial «pdl reservoir scheme and the 
immediate dredging of the Bidyadhan During 
1923-21 dredging of the river was earned out 
at a co't of 10>2 lacs — the Corporation paying 
3 lacs out of it, but the whole scheme failed as 
the river did not respond. There was again 
another Committee and thi3 Committee rejected 
the art ficinl spill rc=ervoir scheme recommend 
ed a few years ago, held that a meandering 
channel could be maintained and recommended 
an internal_dmnnge scheme e unrated to cost 
R* 1 crore 71 lae Bat in 1923, in reply to 
an enquiry from the Corporation as to the 

E licy of the Government in regard to the river 
fore launching into so cvpen ive a scheme, 
the Government of Bengal intimated that they 



ran; Mor>i;it.v «r;i 

ihil tret Ini. ml to imuiiUlu Uw nnr JSi Indium 
it* no u«rful huuJ Mw w-niil by uum> 

Ldliiint; it, but HaU-d that if jin* (\ rtuiralioii 
wanWl to munuut it, the Gotirnmuii mouJJ a\n 
« rum facilm * n* to ihi* M uf U»l nr.r It wa* 
•'j ‘*»Ufw, out uf tin* i|U«otnm that tin* Oorpt ration 
alouo touuJ 1 Incur the ixprji blurt* of maiutitmiRg 
n wholo ritir Uf>b» the wit-—* ult main I* nance 
Ix-tug jniiMry a | rmtiirul conurti In 1929 
tlio <«t)t«ro»M»l that they ncrv uuliy 

tritin >ud m tin* *jlution of llw drainage {roblmi 
of ('ttlmtU oti 1 that they wor« pnpan“l to 
jJw O rjx)raboj| HI tin nAnhon In lh<> 
*mjw )«ar, Or II V I )<y mt npi*ointe>J »[ncul 
elite* r to inquire into the mutur nn I tin I a 
»uliiU»» of ihi* gnno j robb /» l/i Dr 

It N I Ky submitted a report containing tho 
hr*l rompahriiMto scheme in ixgar*l lo 

hibnial iIauiia m i u* woJI a* jJjt* outfall. He 
pri| ami u sebum* for the iiitirnal drainage it 
on intimated co ct of It*. ho Luc* unJ, for the 
outfall, hi rwoiaiJUM Jid titti tho IfcdyadJian i>e 
nb-tn Ion<’I and the nn 1 storm unt-r lx> 

diKhirgid by minus of n <lrnintu.o cbunml into 
AMotlur mtr KultJ alucli u* n Jin m«r- Jbi* 
rchuno isunmud u> con IU. t7 Inc* lie -tl**> 
rvconim mM nn olunntm scherm of oulfatl 
into Hit* Jfoo^hl) but nn tlu con of that **rh< me 
woull Ihi much lumber mid ns it woild take a!*out 
10 yeirs to complete that *clu me ho rccommcn 1 
<xj that thn Kultl outfall sell Bit “hould b forth 
with com im net* I 

rim situation tt« such Unit if BOmethmg *i< 
not ilotiO before tho monsoon of IM a j.nwc 
iinuvency would nn*« iu tliat certain wards of 
the city wire likely to be untlt r diluted “owner 
during that monsoon The mon*oon of JClCf 
has armed Nothing has liecn done ranition 
ha.* hot been rwuud from the Governmmt for 
tlio outfnil scheme Tlio only outcome of tho 
conference* and committees luis been the putting 
forward for consi lirnlion of what has been 
efc«cnbcd a* ‘n very uftractiro “theme of 
restoring tho Ktlyadhnn to its original ftato of 
octivily, although the ritcr has silted up from 
«f ft. in cros s- 1 ‘cell on al area in 1912 to 
only 1,100 «i ft. m 1932 an 1 although in 1928 
tho Government themselves were of opinion 
that no useful purpose would l>o served by 
maintaining tho Bidyadhan I here is no 
prospect of anything tangible been dom. in 
tho nuir future and in the me in time but 
Calcutta is in danger of being sewage-locked 
from oul'ido ami part of it may bo under 
diluted sewage This slate of atlairs has not been 
able to remote tho cnIIou*ncss of tho Gotem 
ment, such is tlu anxiety of the Government 
for tho welfare of tho rate-payers of Calcutta. 
But tho Goternment have rushed to amend tho 
Calcutta Municipal Act ns if tho IIoo H hIy was on 
fire beenuso of the employment of a hindful 
of so-called civil disobedience prisoners w tho 
^Corporation 
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i vAnfiiv or Hu, 1 1 

<»««* of tho gruunU on whuh tin («onrmnuit 
Jiati* bawl iJnir iJ u*iojj to awn /id tho C ilcuUtt 
Mumnpal V*t i* tint the Goniorttion ha* in 
utUw mitUr* Cta 1^1 t v>t 11 of tlu* VtL Wo 
pn "iijjio lliat it i* uiih nfinnoo to ibn inrution 
of ilolric jOuir for Milne adlitional jiumps 
p-'pun*l for Uiu liibrnal drmnugo kIiuuu that 
tbu fjotirwmtui itro shaking of ct n>w» Aow, 
amrng tlu* many n.triUion* on tlio powir of tin 
Conioraljon, one u contamudin the prot ision of Sec. 
11 ilnl j/ ntiy pro/jet m c *ti/nif«d to cor-t mom 
linn II*. ,’ij hie*, pretiou* sanction of tho 
fjov'rmmnt of Hmgd imi-t be obumod before 
any work n hum" to sm b n project tnty ho 
com iw ii ro«l Jt u unkr this section that the 
(^rjiumljon forwunlsl the drainage wh ino for 
Mnrti >n Hi* niUrnnl liraiwgo sdirme of 
Dr Iby hi* born ginerilly u| proved by tlio 
Goviminent but wo un !er-tan I form il (Unction 
lias nit jit Ixxij g 1 1 < >i Long J^pfojv tht**. 
scbeini* w<ro put forwanl lh< Corporation 
(valuing the gniity of tho situation on ace runt 
of tliL “< wage ronj.«-“iion m the city, sjniuon d 
tlu « n-ction of somo 1 1 Iiticnal pump* to bo 
worked by < loctnc j*owcr at soma of the pump- 
ing •talion» an 1 for that purpose alv> sanctioned 
the (rectun of « | hint for gini Piling « Iwtnuly 
with tlio hi Ip of some -pan. machimrus which 
wen mailiblc at TiIIiIl The cration of Uie-e 
plants was e»umiud to co-t Its* than U« _lj lacs 
and therefore no pronoun sanction of tho 
Govirnmint wa* necissary But tho Government 
ha* nj pan n lit founded its allegation of 

<irc It of the Act being ova led upon 
the erection of these plant* Flu logic of 
the flounimcnt will lead to certain very 

interesting results. \nd it will be evident 
who“o inUre*ti* whether of the rate-payor*' or 
certain monopoly concerns arw in the mind of 
tho Government in introducing the Amending 
IJiIL It will bo rememlicrod that sometime ago 
the ( orpo ration approved of n scheme for general 
ing electricity for its own use in«tcad of buyiug 
it from the Calcutta 1 leclnc bupply Corporation 
an 1 thus effect a saving of Jli "> lacs in eiectricitv 
bills This scheme was forwarded to the Govern 
ment for sanction under Sec. 14L We are not 
here concerned with whether this scheme is 
good bid or indiflereiit But the charge that the 
Corporation has split up this scheme and in 
installing tho ahoi e-men tioned power plant* is 
evading Sea 1 1 requires consi Icntion The scheme 
for generating electricity for tho pumping 
plant* at Palmers Bridge and Bally gunge 
so that the congestion in the city sewages may be 
removed was sanctioned by the Corporation long 
before the comprehensne scheme for general 
electricity for it* own u*c« was put font inL There- 
fore tho question of .-pbtUng up of the comprchen 
give scheme docs not arise t *uch n charge b is bien 
completely refuted in tlio letter of the Corporation 
m reply to the third letter of tht Government 
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dated JuLj 11, 193 A It has been conclusively 
demonstrated that these schemes are quite different 
and separate in their inception, design, and exe- 
cution But we know of the wolf who when 
confronted with the conclusive reply of the lamb 
that it could not have polluted the water, said that 
if it did not, its father did 1 It is said that these 
schemes may well be different and separate but 
they are so con-tructed that they would fit m 
with the comprehensive scheme of generating 
electricity if that wis sanctioned ' If the 
Corporation hail squandered the money of the 
rate-payers in constructing plants that would not 
fit in with the comprehensive scheme and after 
the scheme had received sanction demoli 
shed all these plants and built other structures 
anew, of course that would not have b Q en evasion 
of Sec. 14 and would have been to the interest 
of the rate-payers' This is the logic of the wolf 
The JIjll 

Wo shall now examine the provisions of the 
Bill which are meant to confer greater controlling 
power on the Government In the existing Act 
itself there arc certain powers of control reserved 
to the Government Sections in 14 to 19 of the Act 
deal with direct power of control. Under Sec 14, 
the previous sanction of the Government has got 
to be obtained before any project estimated to cost 
more than Rs 2 j 0000 lacs can be put into opera 
turn Under Sec. 13, the Government can call 
for any return or report or copv of any document 
from the Corporation Under Q ea 16 the 
Government can depute any officer to make an 
inspection or examination of any department 
of the Corporation Under Sec 1? the Government 
mav require the Corporation to do any particular 
act within a particular time. If such rcqm ition 
is not complied with, then the Goi eminent can 
supersede the Corporation under Sea 18 Sea 19 
confers the general power of annulling any 
proceeding of the Corporation which the Govern 
ment think is not in conformity with law In 
a Idition to the?* 1 general powers, there are 
other specified acts for which the sanction 
of the Government is necessary Practically 
speaking, every important act of the Corporation 
■requires sanction and is thus unlcr the 
control of tho Government. Not «ati fied with 
tln-o powers, the Government have introduced 
the pre-ent Bill which if passed into law will 
hare tho effect of supe^ding the Corporation 
not for any emergency as contemplated by 
Sic. 18, but for all tunc to coma 

F uru)Y5iKxT ov CoMicnD Pek-ons 
Clause 4 of the Bill seeks to insert three new 
■sections r >t V, MB, 34C to the Calcutta 
Municipal Act. fcec. 31A provides that no 
per*ons who have been convicted of any offence 
\ C ?r nt * 1®* defind in Chapter VI and 

' II of the Indian Penal Code] whatever may 
be Ilia sent*. tier, or who have been sentenced to 
rigorous impn-onmuit for whatever period or who 
oave been sentenced to simple impn-onment for 


more than six months whatever maj be tbeir offence 
shall not ba employed as municipal officers or 
servants. Sea 34 B cl (1) provides for the automatic 
dismissal of such persons and cl (2) which is 
more dra tic, provides that any person who has been 
convicted after April 1, 1930 shall be deemed 
to be dismissed as from the date of passing 
of the Amendment Act. There are certain other 
provision as to the declarations to be made by 
per ons seeking employment and finally power 
is to be given to the Local Government to 
exempt any particular person from the penalty 
In the statement of objects and reasons tor the 
Bill as well as in the statement made by the 
Hon'ble Mini ter to the Press, it was stated that 
the-,e provisions were meant to check the political 
activitea of the employees of the Corporation 
In the Bill itself wo find that the provision is 
general Whether the offence for which a person 
is convicted involve moral turpitude or not any 
uerson on conviction, is liable to immediate 
automatic di«nn sal Clause (2) of Sec 31 B 
which will afflct re-troapectiiely persons who have 
been convicted since April 1 1930 shows only 

the vindictiveness of the Government We 
understand that there are a negltgibl) small 
number of persons employed in the Corporation 
who had taken any part in the recent political 
ictintie® 

The Bill provides that these people will be 
deprived of their means of livelihood without 
taking into consideration whether such nersms 
are Iikeh to break the law again If, the 

economic di lrer,s is, a® we think it is one of 
the causes which has thrown some of our young 
men into the desperate mood of joining 
subversive moiements, such i K tepof driving these 
young men again into the rank of the unemployed 
will aggravate the situation Vindictiveness on 
the part of one party will breed vindictiveness 
on the other and this protiaion in the Bill is, to 
say the lea«t, most impolitia As for tho 

provision for exemption by the Local Goi eminent, 
it is doubtful whether it will yield any good re-ult 
in practice 

Rowitoj ot Apdivok 

Then comes the mo=t mi»ch<'ivous part of the 
Bill which takes away the vestige of self 
government conferred by Sir '-•u rend ran nth 
Banerji s Act, and which if p-is-ed into law, will 
bring tho work of the Corporation to a deadlock 

It m proposed to insert certain sections in 
tho \ct the most important of which is 
123 B the material part of which runs as 
follows — 

(1) The Auditors, after giving the fierson 
concerned no opportunity to submit an explanation 
and after con«idenng any such explanation, 
shall disallow every item of account (outran/ 
to late and surcharge the same on the person making 
orauihonung the making of the illegal j^ii/meut and 
“Loll charge againrt tho p«.r-on accounting tho 
the amount of anf deficiency or lo«s incurred 
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by the negligence or misconduct of that person 
or of any sum which ought to have been but is 
not brought into account by that person, and 
shall in every such case certify the amount duo 
from such person 

(2) Any Councillor, Alderman, or member of 
a Committee present at a meeting held after the 
thirty first day of March 1933, at which a 
motion or a resolution is or was parsed authorizing 
expenditure which is 5 uhsequently disallowed 
under this section or authorizing any action 
which leads to expenditures afterwards so dis- 
allowed shall be deemed to have been a person 
authorizing the illegal J aiimeni if he has voted 
for such motion or resolution and all persons 
so voting shall be held jointly and severally 
responsible for the expenditure. A provision has 
been made for an appeal to the Small Causes 
Court or to the Local Government. 

A more drastic and unthinkable measure 
can hardly be imagined In the statement of 
tho lion hie the 'Minister, it has been stated that 
the auditors will disallow such illegal expenditure 
as has been incurred or such loss as has been 
caused to the Corporation either by negligence 
or by misconduct Tho Hon hie Minister a state- 
ment is misleading As will be evident from the 
section quoted above, there is no mention of 
either negligence or misconduct The au htors 
will be bound to disallow any expenditure which 
is, in their opinion, ‘contrary to law’ A 
payment may be contrary to law or illegal in 
various \\a>s A payment made for a purpose 
which is not =anlioned by Act or a payment 
may bo made for which no provision has been 
made in the budget or it may be that an 
expenditure has been incurred for a project which, 
requires the previous sanction of the Government 
In such cases, who is to be the judge whether 
a particular pa> ment is illegal under tho proposed 
legislation ? The auditor Therefore, the auditor 
is to he the supreme authority over the Corporation 
The Government has stated that this method of 
enforcing the law is preferable to any system 
under which powers might bo given to Govern 
ment to supersede tho Corporation The distinction 
must be a distinction without a difference. 
Apart from tho fact that the Corporation wilt he 
practically superseded and will he at tho 
mercy of an nutoent we cannot imagine how 
this provision is to lie worked in practice. There is 
no provision for pre-nudity and whether a payment 
is contrary to law or not will in many cases 
depen l uj on tho intcrj rotation of statutes uiJ 
rules nia la thereunder, about which there may 
bo scope for legitimate difference of opinion In 
sucb n cast, whether n particular opinion of any 
particular individual re possible for a particular 
payment will be shared by tho auditor will be 
a matter of speculation And who is going to 
authorize a pa) ment with the risk of being 


surcharged if in the opinion of tho auditor 
it turns out to be illegal ? In fact, one 
can hardly imagine a provision so oppoied 
to tho fundamental principles of admimstra 
tion When in tho course of administration, 
something is done bone fide, protection is 
always given to the persons responsible for the 
nets. Otherwise administration would come to a 
standstill. It is always so with judicial officers, 
with executive officers, with ever) one connected 
with the administration of any country or 
corporation Suppose the Collector of a district 
doing something with the revenue in consonance 
with his interpretation of a particular statute 
Cm an) one conceive of a provision in the law 
by which the Collector will be made liable to bo 
surcharged if a different interpretation is put up- 
on the c tatuto by higher authorities ? One could, 
understand if the person making a payment was 
made liable for hi* fnud or misconduct. Rut 
the Rill does not limit the liability to fraud or 
misconduct Even if there is a bone fide difference 
of opinion as to the interpretation of a statute, 
the person responsible for the payment will not 
be protected It may be said that there is an 
appeal But even then our experience has shown 
that the opinion of the highest tribunal of the 
land may be set aside if one can go higher 
Even then who is going to take tho risk of 
authorizing a payment and make him«elf liable 
to bo surch irged though he acts bona file ? It 
i« stated that -uch provisions ore in force in 
Great Britain Wo have not come across any 
and refuse to believe that such provisions which 
are oppose 1 to nil principles of administration 
have found a place in an) law in Great Britain. 
The Hon hie Minister, with n touch of irony, 
claims that tho only feature which tho proposed 
legislation depart* materially from the practice 
in force in Great Britain and elsewhere is that 
it is proposed to give power to tho Government 
to set aside auy order of disallowanco or 
surcharge ! 

After examining the Bill, we cannot help tho 
conviction that it is intended to teach i Ie«son 
to tho Calcutta Corporation which had the 
audacity, on occasion-, to differ from tho 
Government, and to deal n blow to tho only 
institution exercising some form of self govern- 
ment. The autonomy of tho Corporation 
has been in ey esoro to the Government and 
its supporter*, and the Bdl if pa««e*l 
into law will deal a deathblow to the 
evolution of -elf governing institutions in this 
country It is claimed that tho proposed 
Itgudniion is not inconsistent with the spirit of 
the Act If that is *-0 tins spirit was not in 
the contemplation of the framer o! tho Calcutta 
Municipal Act. Mo hope our countrymen will 
not take this (.haiku go lying down nor overlook 
the danger of though tle^slj passing over it. 



INDIANS ABROAD 


Indian Education ia the Fiji Islands 
AVe invite the attention of the G»vernm*at 
of India to th" followin'* facts an I finire? 

SSEd 1 fr ° m ti0 r<) * Sl n ' Kh * r ° l Suw -* Fl l' 

IM'IAN Edccatiov 

«!’*% r No , 13 «* 19,5 °f ‘he Actio? 
th» 1 1 *, he ?, 00 A , W »*yraour presented to 

the L’gidatire Council on tae dOth O L I9>3 
propo.-J th“ ejtibUsh-tfnt in 10 D ofnin-new 
e-hooU for radians \Cvjnd ng to th“ Gwern-ne/it 

FadunV^lT we ? "I 19 ,’ 3 leu than 19033 
Indian children of school "om? age. 6 to 14 

th^n u° f , w .v lch °l lv 133 ? w ere at "6 s hools 
throughout the colony Oae of tbe,e was a 

Pnd.tnT^h t bj ‘j scic U l * a30th “r was built bv 
r.n v ^ b 4 nQller j G . 3re nraeat control and 
wool! »L, Ware M. a>3l r ,ted u 7 th L e Government. It 
4M,ni P r? therefore that th* p TO po al of th» 
Governor was very mole t and au honest 
‘a p V 17ld “ o 3303 facilities needed for 
^ J education But ths European Elected 
«„7, ehe ?? t y opposed th» proposal and 
for tb T » n ? 4 te,e ^ r t' a L to . th e S® ret ary of S-ate 
8 Gotoaies in which they said, ml-r a/n 
Not impossible that in c »r.ain diotncu 
Mecd*°wnt?H 8 h? 3 ) 3 mten ' ieJ fjr Indians of all 
2™* R° . J l ? 5et 1 tojeott °r 333 co-op ra'ioa 
„„ “ “ ret schools successful we would atwac 
accelerate programme gTee 

rm* N fi^ 3ltV i for . caatl0Q emphasized by fact that 

ffj&ss *■* <»r »»25i 

eiu^t.uT 1 ™ i n “V‘ tr |,rorid a ' Tnduo 

. [f yonr Lordship will not intervene we must 
Tht V ?! ar *? P reve3t P»ssm? of Estimates ’ 
re p| b0 Secretar7 ° f State for the Colon.es 8i ,d m 

‘hit T*“m 

mmm 

thf^“ e^nhe"^^ 4 a ?°° h 
have met ^h^bovclu t„ Dg ^7 en ‘5 r J W0U,d 

mislead og There _ ' Vi3 unfounded and 

l»r ,11 riee, fS«XL “ d 

tz&rsgjss*. .-s, £ ■• “V ‘a 


B\ BEVAESIDAS OHATUEVEDI 


aft «■ Snjna rw r 
sSftittfttsr “■sssa, ss 

Without any oppo,aion from ih» f a™ 3 spen J t 

?g| 

■vK 5“» 

orer-rowo (he echeel soms «e°e,aS'ife‘‘ ^* re 

sfer .S:„°Sr , fir* ~ 
ft** £ fi-swr FJrsT 5 ^ 
Ks,"r“hS ““ ■“ 

SeoeraKy fo r (>i, !r education If ^ 

(for) Indian educ^^ ufSjl^ ^ 
was suggested that rep * 7 10 which it 

o,;'™t“( 0 v »»» 

consideration with a view ® “ d . ‘he 
supplementary Estimates for "< a 

provision f or i ndja t- « uch additional 

Therc dr,MbIe -B ^ be 

thSrare^^fc • SiSn bat M 

Acting Governors nm e U ^h!w f ° r a, i rm T he 
bso ted down to three 6 ia mf*. *? were 

foil stop and there 1m f,trtLi 931 w «‘h a 

tion for any more In io^o 8 5 C0Q3!c, era 
for new school, was , aaJ . 19 ' J no scheme 

of progre,s majority of “indt?, Vu tb,i r3te 
remain illiterate for genwatmns fn^ h ^ ren w iU 
never b» adequate f^ihues for lhere 

££& ' 0^ ■" 'MtS^oTS 7 
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It is the dutj of the State to provide for the 
education of States children and whui we Indians 
aro offering to share in the expenditure over and 
above the general contribution we make to the 
general revenues of the Colony H is essential that 
a vigorous educational policy be pursued in 

E roviuing facilities for Indian children Let us 
ope that the Government will bo pleased to take 
up this matter at the next session of the Council 
bo that a definite start can be made from lfKU 
at least. We assure tho Govt of our support to 
any rcasonablo and fair scheme for providing 
needed facilities for the education of the children 
of this colony 

Mark the threatening attitude of tho European 
Elected Members of the Fiji Legislative Council 
who wired to tho Secretary of State for tho 
Colonies 'if your Lordship will not intervene 
we must endeavour to prevent passing of 
Estimates. ’ and tho object surrender on the 
part of the latter It is acts of such short-sighted 
policy that make one despair of cordial relations 
being brought about between the Europeans and 
Indians of Fiju The hjt Samac/tar has put 
the case with commendable moderation and there 
lies its strength May we hope the Government 
of In lin will taka up the question immediately ’ 


Another Indian member to the Uganda 
Legislative Council 

The Hindu of Madras lias published the 
following cable from London 

Steps are being taken to give effect to the view 
of the Governor of Uganda that it will be ia the 
interests of the Protectorate generally to have the 
adviie of a second Indian member of the 
Legislative Council stated Sir Philip CunclifFe- 
Listcr, replying to a question in the House ot 
Commons 

There arc more than fifteen thousand Indians 
in Uganda while the population of Europeans is 
only two thousands Most of the trade of the 
Protectorate is also in the hands of the Indians 
It was therefore unjust ou the part of the 
Government of Uganda to nominato only one 
Indian to the Council while the number of 
nominated Europeans was two. 

An Indian Member in the Sann&m 
Legislative Council 

We conqnUilsso Mr C H Biswaio/ire on ins 
being nominated ns a member of the Legislative 
Council of Dutch Guiana. We in India know 
verv little about our people m Dutch Guiana 
and wo request Mr Biswamitre to keep us 
regardly informed about tho position of countrymen 
in that colon} 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 



Miss Va^amala N Lokur of Bclgaum has 
secured 1st class honours m the recent n, A. 
examination of Bombay University She is the 
daughter of Mr N S Lokur District and 
besSons Judge of Vhmednbad Miss Vnnamala 
had taken ban«knt us. her voluntary language. 
Her age is onlv 19 She is the first hirnatak 
lady to secure suen a distinction 

SttiMATi Saiula Dim is the first Ortya 
lady to be appointed as a Director of Cuttack 
Central Co-operative Bank 

Miss Sauada, daughter of Mr Justice Jajlal 
of Lahore High Court, has passed tho n. /« 
examination of the Punjab University She is 
the firn lady in the Punjab to become n 
law graduate 


Mis* \ auamala N Lokur 



NOTES 






Civil Disobedience Again Suspended 
Beginning with Mahatma Gandhi’s fast 
for twenty one day«, civil disobedience was 
suspended for air weeks As Mahatnwji is 
still very weak, the movement has been 
Again suspended for six weeks. This should 
be considered right and neccs e arj, as, if civil 
disobedience his to bo started by the 
'Congress again or any other method adopted, 
•or if 2son-co-operation has to be dropped, 
the members ol the W orking Committee of 
the Congress who are not now in jail or under 
restraint of any other kind must meet and 
■deliberate and decide upon some cour&o of 
action, and Mahatma Gandhi, being the 
leader, must take part in tho deliberations 
Hence the Conference of the leaders can take 
place only when Gandhiji lias regained his 
usual state of health 

tyhaf Should Be Done ? 

Though the conference of the leaders is 
to corao off later, they must individually be 
thinking hard what ought to be done now to 
obtain freedom for India. 

Those who hit upon non violent Non-co- 
-operabon as 3 method which was likely to 
make India free, were not bom on-co- 
operators Not to -speak of othcra, even 
Mr M. K. Gandhi, the protagonist of Non- 
co-operatiou, had once been a ‘ co-operator,” 
n«king his life to help the British Goa em- 
inent in war-time in South Vfnca. It 
was when he and Ins co-workers and 
followers became convinced, nghtly or 
wrongly, that the ordinary methods of 
constitutional agitation had faded to win 


Swaraj for India that they thought of and 
adopted a different method. This method 
included many items, not all of which have 
been practised At brat some of these were 
not unlawful But at present it would be 
difficult to point out any which is lawful 
The lines of action hitherto followed have 
been futile so far as the main object of 
gaming Swaraj is concerned, though other 
gains may be claimed by Non co-operators 
as the direct or indirect results of the 
movement 

Though civil disobedience has been 
declared unlawful, it never wa9 unconstitu- 
tional, nor can it be considered unconstitu 
tional even now When Lord Hardingc was 
Governor General of India, he declared that 
the passive resistance movement started by 
Indians in South Africa was constitutional. 
Judges and magistrates can and will punish 
people for doing many things which are 
constitutional but which may have been 
declared unlawful But there is a restricted 
sense in which the word constitutional may be 
used — namely, that which covers onlj thoso 
actions, methods, policies, etc., which aro 
allowable under the law prevailing at a given 
time M hen Jyon-co-oporators adopted their 
method of action, considering that the ordinary 
method of constitutional agitation had 
proved futile, the Liberals continued to 
believe that the latter method would bo 
succc-tMuI, and the) adhere to that view atilt. 
But their method also has hitherto proved 
unsuccessful, and Mr V S. Snmvasa Sagtn, 
a most primment Liberal, has declared that 
the momentum which pobtital agitation has 
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giiniil in tho country ha# been due to tho 
clwl dihobcilicncu mmcincnt. 

The only two n<m-violcnt method# for 
winning freedom hitherto tried ha\o been 
referred to ttbovo and both ha\o proved 
unsuccctnlul so far— -of courue, objectively. 

Tho iiJLthod# of violence aro mainly two : 
otg.uiizcd and armed mas# violence, generally 
known" as rebellion or war of independence, 
nod individual violence or terrorism. Of 
these two, tho latter ban been tried, but has 
not brought freedom to Indio. The former 
has not been tried, and so far a# mere 
civilian# like ourselves can judge, it is 
impracticable in tho present circumstances 
of India. 

lu what has been written above, tho 
ethical aspect# of tho four non-violent and 
violent method# have not been referred to or 
discussed, being well-worn topics. 

If and when the Congress leader# meet 
a few week# hence, they will no doubt 
consider both the ethical character of the 
different non-violent method# suggested and 
their practicability or otherwise. Method# 
of viol coco they will, of course, rulo out. By 
their practicability wo mean not only their 
feasibility, but also the likelihood of their 
being attended with success. It i# not that 
we do not value suffering and sacrifice for 
their moral aud spiritual effect upon 
character, but objective successful results 
also arc wanted. ... 

Though wo do not believe that history 
always doc# or must repeat itself, we are 
unable just now to suggest any brand-new 
unhistoncal method. But we should not be 
ta favour of hasty action, simply because 
action is to be preferred to inaction. 

“They also servo who only stand and wait 

Subhas Chandra Bose’s Address 

Mr. Subha# Chandra Bose was to have 
presided over tho Indian political conference 
recently held in London. But a# he did 
not get a passport to proceed to London 
from Vienna, his presidential address was 
read at the gathering by auothcr person. 

A summary o£ the speech was cabled to 
India by Reuter and published in tho dailies. 
Subsequently the speech ha# been proscribed 


by Government Jt is to- bo presumed, 
therefore, that tho wummiry available 
cannot bo reprinted and discussed, in it# 
entirety or in part The summary could not, 
of course, be liked by tho bureaucracy. But 
it did not seem very dangerous to us. 

Those who are of Mr. Boso’s way of 
thinking— and they arc perhaps not negligibly 
few — will keep and read and re-read tnc sum- 
mary and peril ip* also succeed in gettiug 
copies of the whole address by mean# unknown 
to ns. Postal and C. I. I). officials do not 
know each aud all of these persons and 
caunot possibly open and examine all postal 
article# addressed to them. To that extent 
Government'# object in proscribing it will 
be frustrated. 


Telegram fa Premier from Rabindranath 
Tagore &• others 

On the oth of June last the following- 
telegram was addressed to tba Prime Minister 
of Britain, the Lord President of the Privy 
Council and the Secretary of State for 
India, a copy having been also sent to the 
Viceroy 

Mr. Gandhi and (he acting president of the- 
Coogress having suspended civil disobedience, we 
beg to represent ihe strong feeling widely prevalent- 
in the country among all cla-scs. It is time that 
the political prisoners, detained without trial or 
convicted ol offences not inrolving violence, mostly 
under Ordinances or special laws, were released. 
It will be of tbe greatest ralue if the Congress be- 
inviled to collaborate in shaping tha constitution 
now under examination, and wo urge this should 
bo done. Tbe Government communique following 
the suspension of civil disobedience produced a 
dismay and resentment among all who desire 
ordered national development. Wo appeal to the 
^totascoanshin a£ liis Majesty ’a G'jvcrvun.ia.t to 
respond with alacrity to the gesture of good will 
made by the Congress, and thereby restore an 
atmosphere favourable to the reception of the 
reforms under consideration We dread to contem- 
plate the unhappy consequences of the attitude of 
non co-operation on the part of Government’ 

Tho cable was signed by 
Dr Rabindranath Tagore, Sir Bivaswatny Viycr r 
sir M. Viswcswaraja, Mr Chanda! Mehta, Ilaja 
Karapalstngh, Raja Rarcndranalh, Lady All Iroim, 
Mr Moropaot Joshi, Mr. T. It Phookan, Rat Baha- 
dur Karamchand, Mr Jamshed N. R. Mehta. Mr 
Htrbiias tarda, Mr, bubbarao of Rsiamundry, Mr. 
Goundrao Pradh&n, Sir P. C, Ray llaja Vwagarh, 
Sanlar L’jjal bingb, Mr Mohammed Fakhruddin, Mr*. 

8 15 Tarabe, Mr. Meberehand Khanna, Mr. Rana- 
ch&ndra Rao, Mr. R. S. Kamat, bir Jwiratan Sircar, 

* Raja of Kalatfliikar.'Mr Ruchiram fcahny, Mr B. O- 
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AlunJla. Mr Jamal Mahomed Air -Vmbalal Sara 
bhai Mr G T> Birla, Mr Tirvra Japann&th 
AgarwaJ Air K V brahma Mr P Subbaraj an 
Mr G k. Devadbar ^ir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary 
Ram of ‘■•herkot Mr Ramananda Chatter] ee. 
Mr C A Chintamam Major R. Row Mrs 
k. R Subbatayon Mr B V Jadhava Vlts kail&sh 
s nvastava Laav Itamanbhai Rai Kndmaji, Rai 
liajefchwar Bali Rai Bahadur Kanhoijalal 
Kostnrbhai Lallhai Pandit Hirdajansth KuuzrU 
Mr R, P Paracjpye Mr Narayan Prasad 
Vsthana Mr G A Natesan Rai Bahadur 
Jagdsh ProsAd Mr Nalimranjau Sarker Rai 
Bahadur Hanumansmeh Lord Smha Mr Mathura 
Prasad Mehrotra Mr B \ enkatapatiraju Rao 
krishnapal binjrh Mr T b \ anhatarama basin 
Air \ C Kelkar Air Hansnj of Lahore Mr 
ilanohaxlal of Lahore Mr J \ Basil, **n 
Sankaracharj a of karwir Pith Sahcbji Alaharaja 
of Radbasnatru c ntsan^ Moharaahopadhvav 
(Ian math Sen Airs Tvarre of AVomea 9 Lowers ty 
S&rdar Rajc Un» Singh Raja Jnalaprasad and N.th 
kamlapat 

It is not known if anv of the signatories 
ever laboured under the delusion tint all 
or any of the addressees would do what the 
telegram suggests the) should do Perhaps 
the signatories all know that the British 
Government will not in any matter act 
against their own inclinations unless they 
feel compelled to do so But there cannot 
be any compulsion in mere suggestions 
Perhaps, some, at any rate, of the signatories 
may be credited with having done their bit 
in the spirit of the Gita teaching of ntshlama 
Karma — action without expectations of 
fruit * 

Perhaps the only useful purpose which 
this telegram can serve is to tell the world 
(what is known in India outside Anglo-Indian 
bureaucratic circle ) that Government’s 
policy of repression and of exclusion of 
Congressmen from the work of constitution 
OM.Vwvg vs nut appruvsd evea \n non Congress 
circles But so far as British bureaucrats 
in Britain and India are concerned, their 
preconcened notions will stand m the 
wav of their perceiving this fact- In their 
opinion, the only Indians who have a 
representative character are those who arc 
official h recognized as such, Congressmen 
an, not at all representative or arc represents 
tive of only a microscopical minority, and 
outside Congress circles even a Rabindranath 
Tagore or a Praphulla Chandra Raj is not 
a representative Indian The telegram could 
ban. removed s ch misconceptions and 
enlightened unbiassed non officials in Britain 


and the public in Europe and America, if it 
bad been published there But Heater did 
not transmit it abroad, nor the Times’ 
Calcutta correspondent to its employers 
The Horning Post and The Daily Herald, 
among London papers, published the names 
of onlj 3 or 4 signatories. It is not known 
whether the telegram has at all reached 
America or the continent of Europe 

As India has no political status of its 
own, it has no adequate independent means 
of publicity But what means it can 
command or bring into existence, it ought to 
make full use of Truth will, no doubt, prevail 
But in order that it may prevail, it must be 
wideh known And to spread the truth is 
the bounden duty of all who know iL 

Prestige 

If Congressmen not only admitted the 
failure of their pohej and method but also 
confessed in a penitent mood that they had 
acted wrongly and unwisely and promised 
never again to engage in civil disobedience 
and the like, then Government might relent 
and release political prisoners convicted 
of non violent offences as well as those 
detained without trial or charge. Govern 
ment might then even ask some Congressmen 
to act as consultants or glorified witnesses or 
to give evideucc before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, if they chose to 
do so 

Such peccaii and such promise would 
gratify the desiro of the Government to 
maintain its prestige 

Congressmen also may be thinking of their 
prestige 

Ever} one is entitled to take duo 
care of one’s prestige, though not at tho 
sacrifice of wise statesmanship But it is 
always good to remind oneself of what 
prestige really means It is a French word 
meaning ‘illusion’ ‘glamour, naturalized in 
English It is derived from the Latin 
praesUgium, delusion, illusion, prestigiae, 
deceptions, jugglers’ tncks Even in English 
it at first meant delusion, illusion, tnck, 
ebann, enchantment. The best meaning 
which it has at pre ent is inlluence, reputation 
derived from past achievements, associations, 
or acknowledged character 
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ImUp'ndeni hiIhhh itUck one* another 
fetr u oiumuc mid oilier reaROiis Whither 
l>i P‘ u c p ills, reduction of irmamuitu, etc., 
v.nr tin be prt vented in future (umtudiruig 
present ifay facte, otic find* that Jap mono 
bellicose it cue Inn not bern prevented), it it 
for independent nations to consider Wlut 
*ubiect nation* or peoph a have to consider 
U fiovv the) tan obtain or win freedom 
I'rosn that point of viow they have to 
consider whether disarm uncut or reduction 
of mmimenU will in any way improve the 
prospect* of their obtaining freedom It is 
well known tint largo numbers of Indians do 
not entertain the idci of becoming free bv 
armed rebellion Hut the repeated boasts 
of Hntith politicians and newspapers 
that they could hold India by force 
if thev wished to, cannot but suggest the 
idea tint, if Great lint im’s military, naval 
and air forces were sufficient)} reduced- 
reduced, say, to tho domestic police level 
thin Untight rs could not perhaps indulge in 
tint boast, livery one knows, however, that 
whatever reductions might be made in 
the forces and armaments of linpirn 
bstic nations, the) would •‘uflico to hold 
their ihon disarmed and unarmed subjects 
in subjection Hence, and also (as said 
ibovo' because large mimbeis of Indians are 
not thinking of rising in rebellion, it is 
necessary for them to know whether there is 
or can be a moral substitute for a war of 
independence 

An wars between independent nations 
have been prevented — at least in a few cases, 
by the settlement of disputes by arbitration, 
negotiation, etc, there is no question that 
there arc non violent substitutes for war 
among independent nations Hut ns yet there 
has not been a single ease of a really subject 
nation winning freedom by any other means 
except war in tho literal sense War, how 
ever, is out of the question m the case of 
India, because large numbers of Indians do 
not want to obtain freedom by fighting and 
because those among them who raw want to 
fight cannot do so owing to their disarmed 
condition Tor this reason, so far at least 
as India is concerned, the search for a non- 
violent substitute for war is not a mere 
academic subject of research It is a vital 


problem on the solution of which Jodii's life 
and strergth depend 

Hus substitute for war must be smb iu 
would bo acceptable not only to tho subject 
population but also to the dominant people 
Gandbiji thought (and perhaps still thinks) 
that tin saenheo and siiffiniigs involved in 
^on co-operation would bo an effective 
substitute for wir It has not yet proud 
(flcctivo, and so far is an outsider can judge, 
the sacrifice and suflcnngs of rson-co- 
operators have not cvm produced any (fleet 
on the hearts of an) appreciable section of 
tho British public 

The majontv of Oxford and some other 
British University undergraduates may 
sa), as thev have done, that they would 
not fight for the ir king or country — -though 
it is not clear whether they would refuse 
to fight to keep India as a part of John 
Bulls (state feupjvosing they would refuse, 
thev are a small fraction of Britain's possible 
soldiers \nd even if tho British imperialist 
politicians could not count upon British 
soldiers to hold India in subjection, many 
of Indn’s own "sons” could be hired 
to preserve her present political 6tatus 

The question then of a non violent sub- 
stitute for w ir cannot but engago the ntten 
tion of Indians But it ought to engage the 
atti ntion of tho British people also — of the 
British rulers of India, including British 
subordinate officials, and of British men of 
business The British people should know, 
if they do not know it already, that the 
desire for freedom has permeated all sections 
of the Indian people and that, whilst many 
will not or cannot fight for freedom, 
some may continuo to put up a fgbb 
m however disorganized or inellective 
i manner Their attempts wall fail and 
may be considered foolish But the day 
is far off when all men will bo wise 
And «o long as superior force is the sole or 
chief means employed to meet inferior force, 
tho u«o of force itself will not stand 
morally discredited in the ejes of tho ° 
whose force is infcrioi 

Taking it for granted that tho use of 
force bv any section of Indians can be frus- 
trated bv the employment of superior and 
organized force, that must mean much exjiendi 
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ture of time, intellectual and physical energy, 
and money As the object of British rule in 
India is to tnake it profitable to the British 
people, the more time, intellectual and physi- 
cal energy, and money are devoted to that 
end the better Hence, it is to the 
interest of the British people to create and 
preserve snch conditions as would not lead 
any section of Indians to use force for 
winning feedom, necessitating the employ- 
ment of force to crush it Moreover, trade 
does not flourish during times of unrest, 
nor are a discontented people the best 
possible purchasers of the goods manufac- 
tured by a foreign people against whom the 
discontented, rightly or wrongly, think they 
have grievances 

It is, no doubt, true that a free India 
Will manage somehow to do without the 
cotton textiles made in Lancashire and some 
other British manufactures But a free 
India will require more machinery and 
other classes of goods which India does not 
at present manufacture and cannot do so 
for some time longer These she will buy 
from Britain even when free, if price and 
quality be satisfactory 

“ We Could Hold India By Force ’ 

Says The Daily Telegraph 

We could hold India by force in the final 
necessity but an India governed m that manner 
would be the gravest threat to the empire 
A rebellious or even a sullen India, would be a 
burden such as even our financial resources could 
not sustain That is the direct material argument, 
but there is the higher consideration that to hold 
India by force would be loreign to the whole 
genius of our rule. Statesmanship has to con 
Bider not what is the last desperate measure it can 
take, but what will promote best the ends at which 
it aims. 

“We could hold India by force in the final 
necessity” — this assertion is not demonstrably 
untrue. But its repetition by British 
publicists cannot increase our national self- 
respect, particularly as Indian soldiers are 
amoug the \ery be»t fighters in the world and 
as Indians are more than seven times as 
many m number ,13 the Bntiah people 

But the paragraph quoted above is, as a 
whole, unexceptionable. The only words to 
which exception can be taken is, “to hold 
India by force would be foreign to the whole 


genius of our rule ,r c could wish it were- 
true. The genius of British rule wanted to- 
hold the American colouies in America by* 
force, but failed The same genius wanted 
to subdue the Boers m South Africa aud keep 
them in subjection, but found it a very- 
expensive and troublesome business and 
hence gav e them self rule. 

Where and when have the British people 
given self rule to any non-European people 
whom they could hold by force 9 


Suppoifers of Sir Samuel Hoare' s 
Procedure of Indian Reform 


A year ago, on July 13, 1932, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, in answer to a question put in. 
Parliament by the Hon AI Jones (Caerphilly^ 
Lab ), among other things, said 

The Hon ble Member for Caerphilly is quite- 
correct ia saying that certain distinguished Indian 
public men are gravely anxious as to the pro- 
gramme which I announced to the House ten daya 
ago Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and two colleagues 
have resigned from the Consultative Committee. 
Thirteen others who met m Bombay on Sunday 
have sent to me and the Prune Minister a 
protest against our programme of procedure. At 
the same time the House should know that I 
have had other communications from India, also 
from very responsible Indian public men represent 
mg more than one great interest in India, strongly 
approving of the procedure that I described ten. 
days ago. . 


Who iccre the responsible representatives 
of more than one interest of India supporting- 
Sir Samuel Hoare ? Aud who are they now T 
As a matter of coincidence one Azizuddm 
Ahmed, who 6eemed to know the secrets of 
Sir Samuel, published the following letter in. 
The Times of July 14 last year 
To 

The Lditor of The Times 


Samuel Hoare _ 

will be taken of the petulant non-co-operation 


of the so-called Liberals 

Sir Samuel rightly thinks the Moslems, the 
- worthy of o 


landholders antf* Princes 

sideration in political questions than a cotene of 
charming high brows. However much parties and 
castes may wrangle about their shares of the- 

C cal broth. Government must be firm and 
the stimng of it to itself or it will inevit- 
ably be spoiled 

lours faithfully 
AzXZCDDIV VlIMED 


It would be a matter of some interest for 
Indian nationalists and those Liberal leaders,. 
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who laid the courage to disagree with Sir 
S untie!, to know if the IlritUh Government 
k ad brut ©ncoiirogtd by Moslems, the 

lamlholtlt r« and Prince*/' to ignore the 
deummlM of lliono who represent tho vast 
nnjority of the polilicuHy-immlrd population 
of Imliin 

Tho great defect of Homo Indian political 
“lea tier a” h«w been their want of confidence 
in tin tu solve K ami their countrymen and n 
spirit of < omprotnise even in essentials. 

Why have Sir Tej Ilnhadur Sapru and 
his colleagues who refused to co-o|>eratc last 
jear agreed thin >car to fill ft role of 
lesser power and dignity— tint of glorified 
witnesses? Wh it grounds have tliey had 
for greater optimism ? Xono at all 1 


British Headmaster Paints 
Gloomy Picture of Today’s 
Public Schoolboys 

-ION* DON. July 28,— Liars, thieves, coxcombs 
and cowards— tlmt is tho jxwtwar gcnerAtionof 
Doirtuh public schoollwys. Cuthbert 
headmaster of iho fashionable Lancing School told 
JrtKSd llnuib Medical Amoumwo tod., .to 
be addressed it* convention as i pijit 

■nw .ro Midlflcrcnt * '1“. 'dS! 

WMMSlpw 

boreaom , # adventure and has done 

Siw'Sssi.Tse «s 

%£•$& ,o .rs k . 

^44. ^&'"5ts,".“ra p 


America.) 

Tlio above-cited paragraphs appeared a 
vearage in a prominent American ic.spapcr. 
Has there been any appreciable nnprot cutout 
since then in the moral condition of public 

aC '‘u!co?"o™orn=.tl'° author of “Must 


Eaghml Loao India held that the tyranny 
boiin times practised by some British 
officials in India and other parU of the world, 
especially upon tho weak, was tho result of 
the training giv< n to tlie British ruling class 
in the Public Schools. 

T. D. 


Devadas Gandhi's Marriage 

Some orthodox Hindus have b“c» hurling 
uuathema and abuse at Mahatma Gandhi and 
Mr. Itajagopalucluri because they (a Baniya 
and u Bralnuan respectively by caste) have 
consented to the marriage of their son and 
daughter. But Intercast© marriages were not 
forbidden in ancient India. Marriage of 
“higher” caste bridegrooms with “lower” caste 
brides was, of course, more prevalent than 
the marriage of “lower” caste bridegrooms 
with "higher” caste brides, but the latter 
was not prohibited. Intcrcasto marriages are 
prevalent and valid in Darjeeling district, 
Sikkim and Nepal 

Mr. Mahadev Desai writes in Ilanjan 
(June 21, 1033) in connection with this 
marriage that, on the part of Gandhiji and 
Sjt Rajagop-ilachan, “There was no objection 
on the ground of different i arm . . . Neither 
Gandhiji nor Sjt Rajagopahehan believed in 
the practice that bars inter-marriage and 
intcr-diuiog between castes.” Mr. Desai 
takes care to explain, however 

Let no one imagine that intcr-castc wedding is 
any part of the null untouchability movement or 
even that it is part of a separate intcrcasto 
roam ape campaign Tho warning baa to be pven, 
because both the fathers of the bnde ana the 
bridegroom are tbe principal leaders of the anti- 
untouchabihty campaign The wedding has no 
connection with it, a9 is shown by the circum- 
stances I have narrated above, nor does it arise 
out of any anti Nnmfani procliriUcs of the parents, 
as some of the anti reform papers have tried to 
insinuate. 

Describing the marriage, the Bombay 
correspondent of Th * Leader writes : 

It was celebrated in the Vcdic manner in the 
first ui6tnnce by the cunons ceremony of making 
a Brahmin of Mr Gandhi Junior. Tho reformers 
are glad that a civil marriage has taken place. 
But their satisfaction was somewhat marred by 
this wonderful ceremony of making a Brahmin of 
Mr. Devadas Gandhi Tins ceremony shows the 
mfenoritv complex of those who allowed it. 
lilhcr Mr Devadas Gandhi is as good as a 
Brahmin and Ihcn this ceremony was stupid. 
Or, he is inferior to a Brahmin, and then thcro is 
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llo process known to orthodox Hinduism by which 
Brahmins could be manufactured out of non 
Brahmins 

Whaf is *' Sana fan Dhatma ' ? 

Orthodox Hindus who observe the 

present-day Hindu customs style themseh e 3 
Smatanists It is not necessary for us to 
dispute their chum to that name But 

approaching the question purely m an acade- 
mic spirit, one may say that sanaian means 
perpetual, constant, eternal, permanent, 

primeval, ancient, and that it cannot be 
shown from htstorv that the social polity 
and customs and the religious beliefs, 

practices and worship of the Hindus have 
been from primeval times constant and what 
the\ are at present What one finds in the 
Vedas and the Upamshads is somewhat 
different from and more ancient than what 
one find® in the Puranas and Smntis 

Infercasfe Marriage and Racial 
Purify 

Those who oppose inter caste marriages 
profess to do so on the ground of racial 
purity But all the different Hindu castes 
do not represent different races anthropolo 
gically Moreover, witiiout discussing that 
question at all, it may bo pointed out that 
racial purity 13 a mjth In support of thia 
statement it 13 not necessary to quote 
authorities in anthropology A passage from 
a popular author will quite serve our purpose 
Says Mr II G Wells 

To exaggerate the dangers of miscegenation is a 
weakness of our time. Man interbreeds with all 
h s varieties and yet deludes himself that there are 
races of outstand ng purity the Nordic the 
“Semitic and so forth These are phantoms oi 
the imagination — What are ire to to with our 
fires f by H G Wells Chap su p 9o. 

Mazztni , Pafnaf and Moralist 

In a review in an American paper of an 
American booh, named “Mazzini Prophet 
of Modern Europe,” by Gwilym O Griffith, 
occurs the following passage 

Mazzuu lived at a time when the great national 
I roblems of I urope were approaching a climax 
while the social problem could no longer be 
ignored even by a in ddle-class publicist. Concern 
log the national problem Mazzini s thought was 
clear and precise “\o 1 cannot pray Au tria out 
of Italy He saw clearly into the future of 


lustna, more clearly than Marx and Engels the 
weight of whoso thought lay eke where In 
Austria there is a Slav movement which no one 
troubles about but which one day w 11 wipe 
Austria off the map of Europe But when it 
came to the social question Mazzuu talked of 
faith love and self sacrifice charged the utopian 
communists of Cabets school with substituting 
the idea of material well being for any idea of 
moral progress, thus reducing civilization to a 
society of bees and beavers and when in 1S18 he 
was dictator of Rome he would not confiscate 
the property of the papal emigres 10 order to 
raise funds for the revolution His social program 
is No war of classes no wanton or unjust 
violation of the rights of properti but a constant 
disposition to ameliorate the condition of the least 
favoared 


“ The Way to Improvement" 

According to Oswald Spengler, the famous 
author of The Decline of the iPbf 

It is now possible m every country for tho 
whole weight of political influence capita) and 
armed force to be used to perp tna*o the nation 
in its present form and position or to improve it, 
regardless of whether its government is rcccivu g 
support or opposition within the country 
The way to improvement is not confined to 
technical processes and methods. The whole of 
culture is included L“t me therefore repeat 
political power without which Here can be no 
extenled economic success no longer results in 
mone> cannon and treaties but to an t le renting 
degree 1 1 tndavluah who through the r si periorit j 
represent real power and can therefore replace the 
anoovmous po ver of greater quantity My 
hope for Germany arises from the fact that during 
the last century we have been the nation that 
has developed the strongest individuals in 
technology science economic organization military 
force ana governmental administration and that 
this power of prod iction is obviously far from 
being exhausted [Italics ours. Ed VI?] 


Rammohun Roy Centenary 

We take the following from The Chnshan 
Register of Boston, a journal of tho Unitarian 
and other free churches 

The American Unitarian Association, at its 
meeting in Boston Mass May °3, salutes its 
brethren of India at their approaching celebration 
of the centenary of the death of their disting ashed 
apostle of civil and religious liberty Rajah 
Rammohun Roy A relentless foe of every kind 
of superstition and intolerance, equipped by a 
powerful intellect and long and arduous training 
tor a sympathetic understanding of India s various 
faiths pass onately resolved to do everything m 
his power for the emancipation of women and the 
destruct on of the evils of the caste system the 
founder of colleges and of journals which were to 
6hed the light of learning upon some of the dark 
places *of the earth he gave unst ntedly of his 
time and fortune to the founding and maintenance 
of the Brahmo Samaj the Free Church of 
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. Modern India and won for himstlf i place with 
' V ul 9 Din B and Parker atid other i njnncij alors of 
tho human nee ns one of the worlds immortals 

R ammo him Roy and the Brahmo 
Sarnaj 

Prof H C E Zachanas, Pb D, lecturer 
on Modern Indian History at the Catholic 
University, Lillo (Franco), devotes Ins 
recently published (May 2, 1933) book on 
“Renascent India Prom Rammohun Roy 
to Mohandas Gandhi” published by George 
Allen and Unwin, to an account of the social 
and political movements in modern India In 
his account of the Brahmo Samaj, after men 
turning a few prominent Brahmos, he observes 
I only mention theso by name b it cannot 
forbear personally to testify to the charm of 
intellect and character which quite generally 
distinguishes the men and women of 1 rah mo 
society and which makes them an elite of whom 
any nation might be proud 

And this elite has really been what the 
Brahmo bamij was intended to be a leaven 
working away gradually from above downwnrds 
leavening the whole mass of Indian soc ety In 
the event, the Brahmo leaven when reach ng 
other 6trata of society other reruns of India 
other periods of India s evolution became 
transformed— often so radically that no connection 
between such growths and the original Brahmo 
germ-cell is suspected the fact remains and 
becomes manifest to patient research that the 
connection exists and that however indirectly 
Rammohun Roy and his Brshmo Samaj form the 
starting point for all the various Reform 
Movements— whether in Hindu Rel gion Society 
or Politics— which have agitated India during the 
past hundred years and which have led to her 
wonderful Renascence in these our own days 
(Page 23.) 

In Bengal itself tho leading politicians have 
practically all arisen out of the Brahmo milieu 
(Page 24 ) 

Dr Zachartas on the Ramaknshna 
Mission 

On the Ratuaknshtua Mission Dr /achanns 
writes in the same book partly thus 

In Bengal itself the Ramaknshna Miss on 
makes its principal appeal no valays by tho 
splendid soc al service m which its members 
engage— dispensaries orphanages schools etc. — 
and “these activities are. to some extent also 
earned on outside their native province as for 
instance m Madras. Bangalore and Bombay but 
their headquarters remain at Bdnr Math o i the 
outskirts of Calcutta. Their ad nirers— such for 
instance as the great Ind an 1 IL C A leader 
the late k.T 1 aul— still see in the Ramaknshna 
Movement tho most living as well as the most 
characttnsl c exj rcsston of Indian national sra 
Truly centred on the Brahma Sutras faithful also 


to the interpretation of Sankara the lUmakrishna 
order has btill taken a clear step forward, by 
road in,, info Karma )o/ja selfless service in the 
most human suise of the term’ To me this 
appraisement of tlicir actual influence seems some- 
what exaggerated the fact remains that since 
Vmkananda s death in the absence of a successor 
willing or capable of filling the r le of a national 
figure the Society continues to do meritorious 
social sen ice work and acts in this respect as a 
leaven of undoubted power and usefulness 
Pp 2i>j 

Dr Zachartas on the Ary a Samaj 

In the same work Dr Zachanas sajs 
that "the excellent and far reaching 
work the Arja Samaj has done in the domain 
of social leform is undoubted 

\ftcr its founders death that part of the work 
indeed was emphasized and great educatioi al 
and famine relief enterprise added to it, wh 1st the 
purely religious propaganda slipped a little more 
to the background Pp ^9 40 

The poll! cal side of the \rya Samaj inherent 
in the Nationalist outlook of Us creed has received 
a special impetus through Lala Lajpat Rat 
{I^CjIOS) \t this pout I can 6uru up the 
Arja Samaj as a religious force working for social 
refor n wh ch remains a great and po rerful factor 
to this day in the national Ifeoflidia and one 
seriously to be rcckoi ed w ith m its future 
Pp 41 4’ 


Dr Zachanas on the Prarfhana Samar 
In the opinion of Dr Zachanas tho 
Prarthana Samaj ists "never were interested 
in religious speculation in the way that 
Keshav and Dayatiund were 

being of a more practical turn of mind they 
rather concentrated upon Social Reform as it came 
to be kno rn— upon works rather than fa th 
As for the latter they considered themselves in the 
true line of the great Theistc (Vaishnavite) 
tradition of Maharashtra, made farno-s by such 
popular saints as Namdev Tukaram and I! a tad as 
All they strove to do was to aj ply this love 
of God in the service of man as the needs of the 
day demanded it P 43 


“ Puma Swaraj ' and " Isolation ' 

More than two thirds of Renascent India is 
devoted to the political movement in Indio. 
In the concluding paragraphs of the book the 
author observes ‘ that in this interdependent 
world of ours the ideal of national solidarity 
has become as idle and as mischievous a 
dream, as that of uational sov crcignty ” 

There is no difficulty in admitting that tho 
interdependence of nations is a higher and 
sounder ideal than the mere independence of 
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nations or national sovereignty But the question 
is, can there be real interdependence between 
nations whose political status is not the same 9 
Take concrete examples There can be 
interdependence between Great Britain and 
USA, because the two countries can 
negotiate as equals and impose on each other 
and accept conditions equally binding on both 
Similarly, both these countries, as well as 
e\ery other independent country, can enter 
into relations of reciprocity and mterdepen 
dence with other independent countries Take 
now the case of India and of Great Britain 
and other independent countries It goes 
without saying that, as a subject country, India 
cannot enter into an} relations of anv 
kind — not to speak of relations of recipro 
city, with any country outside the British 
Empire Of course, there may be, as there 
are, certain relations between Great Britain 
and India But the character of these 
relations 13 in all cases, not that between 
equals, not that of interdependence or 
reciprocity, but that between a master and 
a servant Under the circumstances, to talk 
of interdependence in their case would be 
a mockery 

But it may be said, as the author says 
in effect in a subsequent paragraph, that 
when India obtains Dominion Status and 
“National Sovereignty” according to the 
M estminster Statute of 1931, there would then 
be relations of reciprocity between Indi3 and 
Great Britain But on the 29th of June 
1933, when we write, no political cynicism 
is required to observe that Great Britain 
would as soon recognize India's right to be 
independent as her light to be a fully self- 
ruling Dominion within the so-called British 
Commonwealth of Nations After definite Royal 
and Viceregal pronouncements that India’s 
goal was Dominion Status, towards which the 
British Government was to work, the White 
Paper has deliberately and carefully avoided 
evea the mention of tho 0 e words and outlined 
a “constitution” whose natural evoluttoa can 
never lead to Dominion Status, and a Lord 
Salisbury does not feel ashamed to openly 
make light of Britain’s pledges to India’ 
But why blame smaller fry 9 Even the 
Premier, Mr Ramsay MacDonald, has observed 
that the British pledges to India were only 


declarations of intentions 1 It is said that 
Hell is paved with good intentions 

The penultimate paragraph of Prof 
/achanas’ book runs as follows 

Puma ^ waraj an India absolutely indepeii 
dent and therefore absolutely isolated an ideal * 
lensh the thought — with mv great political master 
Gokhale 1 rather hold that India s linked destiny 
with Bnta n 19 ordained by Providence for India s 
good and that true Indian patriotism does not 
consist in handing India oier to the Purna buaraj 
of an Iraq or Gbma but rather demands the 
swift but ordered p ogress of the Motherland 
from Self government to the National Sovereignty 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
which the Westminster statute of 1931 has 
secured already to tbo^e who but a generation 
ago formed the British Colonies. Pp 296-J7 

It will, we hope, be admitted that Great 
Britain, Prance, Itah, US A, etc,, have 
“Purna Swaraj” Are they absolutely 
isolated 0 Certainly not Why then is it 
tal en for granted that, if and when India 
would get ‘Puma Swaraj,” she would be 
absolutely isolated 9 We are not m the 
counsels or secrets of Providence But we 
shall not in the least hesitate to admit any 
State to be the instrument m the hands of 
Providence for the good of Indu when that 
State really leads India to the goal of 
‘National Sovereignty,” or, at any rate, places 
India definitely on the way to that goal 
Numerous persons have faith in God and 
adhere to that faith in spite of warring 
circumstance Very often it becomes ex- 
treme]} difficult for them to preserve this 
faith It would be hard lines for them, if faith 
in God and faith in Great Britain were 
placed in the same category 

Probably because India is an Asiatic 
country, therefore, the author names two 
Asiatic countries, Iraq and China, to indicate 
what Purna Swaraj would mean to India, 
otherwise, that is, if India had not been an 
oriental country, he could have named 
Poland or Czechoslovakia, for example, which 
obtained Purna Swaraj on account of the 
la«t great war But evea among Asiatic coun- 
tries, why pick out Iraq or China 9 Why not 
name Japan or Persia 0 Are they doing 
very badly under Purna Swaraj 1 Of course, 
the author may say, that India under Purna 
Swaraj is more likely to be like Iraq or 
China than like Japan or Persia. But would 
he suspect that m that answer there would 
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bo nnplml ,i very great compliment to 
I'liglum], India’s master, teacher and guardian 
mgcl for wlliiigh two centuries ‘ 

1 rom the example of the quondam 
British colonics) becoming sovereign Roini- 
mous the author assumes th it India has an 
identical futun Rut Indt i ha9 never been 
u colony — Ihihth or otherwise, India is not 
mhubitcd by people of European descent, md 
India is not Christum — which all British 
colonics Irnobtui. So India cannot have 
the saino relations with and sentiment 
towards Grcit Britain as tho British colonics 
have Moreover, even after the passing of 
tho Westminster Statute, the self-governing 
Dominions of the British Empire do not 
possess “National Sovereignty” in the sense 
m winch France, Japan, Italy, USA, etc 
possess it Iiniish Dominions may bo content 
with a political status within then Empire 
which is somewhat inferior to complete 
national sovereignty They may bo satisfied 
with relations of interdependence with Great 
Britain only or mainty, because they ire 
British But if a largo country inhabited 
by a non-Luropean and non Chnsti in people 
has to imagine a political future for itself, 
why should it not imagine its destiny linked 
in an interdependent manner with the whole 
world instead of with tho British Empire 
alone ? We u«e the word 'imagine’ advisedly, 
for at present both Dominion Status and 
Independence ire equally m the hardly 
realizable region of imagination than in tho 
terr i firmn of reasoned expectation 

The author, no doubt, suggests a reason 
why India should naturally prefer compara 
tively closer relations with Britain Ho says 
that, though Modern India i* “Indian in all 
the fibres of its heart and in the innermost 
depths of its ancient tradition and specific 
individuality,” it “is British as well as Indian 
. — British i» the essentials governing its 
public life, its educational system, its legal 
concepts, its economic outlook, its literature, 
its whole mental orientation ” The author 
is only superficially right The very fact 
that India is Indian in all tho fibres of its 
heart and m the innermost depths of its 
ancient tradition and specific individuality, 
and tho additional fact that the British people 
s a vo at present determined to practically 


tell India that her placo *w a servant 
is outside the household of tho British 
Commonwealth of Nations, should have told 
the author that, as soon is India came into her 
own, her natural inclination would be to shake 
olf her superimposed special Britishness, though 
she would be modern and Western to the extent 
that national strength and efficiency would 
require her to be Even it present, the craze 
for Anglicization is at an ebb — particularly 
in Bengal, where it is said to have begun 
India’s economic outlook is no more British 
than Japan’s — it is modern India’s modem 
literature has received stimulus from Europe, 
mainly but not entirely ua English literature, 
but it is not British literature Nor is India’s 
mental orientation at bottom British 

We know all this academic dL-ca^iou 
leads to no practical conclusion or god— we 
are not going to has e either Dominion hiatus 
or Independence to morrow But even political 
spccul ltion should proceed not on the basis- 
of preconceived idea®, but on tint of facts 
and reason Hence this note. 

Servocracy. 

If India had real popular self-government, 
the present scrv ocratic form of her Govern- 
ment might perhaps come to an end. Accoid- 
mg to theory, no doubt, the Secretary of 
State for India and under him the Governor 
General and the Governors rule the country 
And it is also true that the boss at the top 
determines the policy of British rule in 
India according to the needs, interests and 
temper of the British people But tho actu d 
administration of tho country is in the hands 
of the police and the executive, who me 
nominally the servants but really the masters 
of the people. Hence the day to-day gov er- 
nauce of the country is scrv ocratic. 

To people who arc not accustomed to 
Jiving under a servoeraev, it may seem 
preposterous that public servants ldv« tho 
officers of tho civil service and the police service 
should be allowed to say what the future 
Indian constitution should bo like But there 
is nothing surprising m the matter 'liiero is 
scrvocney in India at present and the public 
servants want th it their rule should continue 
and their right to rule should bo recognized 
by statute in the coming constitution. Hence 
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their anucty to see tint the Ministers md 
the Legislatures m the future constitution 
should hive nothing to do with their appoint- 
ment, promotion, degradation, dismissal, 
pension, punishment for faults, transfer, and 
the like 

The word servocracy is not used figura 
tuely or warcxsticallj It is implied in 
official mentality that the police and the cxecu 
tivc can do no wrong When there is any com- 
plaint that they have done something wrong, 
it is th^y who act as judge, jury and witness 
and the authorities, from the Secretary of 
State downward® Accept their \erdict as 
infallible Tho latest episode to prove the 
truth of this observation is what has happened 
in relation to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 9 
allegations of ill treatment of Congress dele 
gates 

'Visa Man Chooses fo Live in 
Fool’s Paradise 

Tho English language is more merciful 
than, ®ay, tho Sanskrit or the Bengali 
language It has provided a delectable 
abode for fools, called the Fool’s Paradise 
Our classical and vernacular languages do not 
provide such a blissful retreat But the pity 1=, 
wise men sometimes poach on this preserve 
of fools and choose to live there 

A statement circulated by Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya contained allegations of 
ill treatment of Congress delegates by certniu 
Calcutta policemen The Bengal Govern 
nient, the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State have declared, on the 
strength of an official inquiry privately made 
(Jay vftam, \t h-v?, oat Wiu that tW 

allegations were false, “vicious,” and “mali- 
cious ” Pandit Malaviya demanded a public 
inquiry or his own prosecution Other 
gentlemen, including au American citizen, 
Mr Bancroft (junior), have borne public 
testimony to the truth of those items in Mr 
Malaviya’s statement of which they were 
ej c witnesses. Mr Malaviya has issued a 
fresh statement after examining more than a 
dozen eye witnesses, and has again demanded 
a public inquiry or, in the alternative, his 
own prosecution Bat Sir Samuel Hoare, 
like the wise mau that he i«, would fulfil 
none of the old Pandit’s wishes. If Sir 


Samuel is satisfied, why should we disturb 
his self complacence 9 But he says in addition 
that the general public also share his satis- 
faction with the conclu°ions contained in the 
official communique If by the general public 
he means the British public in Britain and 
India, he may be entirely or partly right 
But if he includes the Indian public also in 
the expression, we must tell hun that he is 
not their spokesman, that he is absolutely 
wrong, and that he is infringing the exclusive 
right of fools to live in the fool’s paradise set 
apart for them A wise man and an upholder 
of law like him ought not to do such a thing 

H G Wells “ Open Conspiracy * 

In * What aie tie to do with out lues * ’ 
Mr H G Wells suggests an 'Open Cons 
piracy’ or an organization of thinking minds 
all the world over for the salvage of civiliza- 
tion by the establishment of a world com 
monwealth and the abolition of war While the 
less vigorous intelligences of the submerged 
oriental world may regard “this mighty 
liberation as though it were a further enslave- 
ment to the European tradition” and will 
consequently look upon it with suspicion 
—a suspicion justified by the standing feud 
between black and white “too intimate and 
pervasive to permit of any long views of the 
world’s destiuy,” 

to a number of the finer more cnerget c 
minds of these overshadowed communities which 
haie lagged more or less in the material advances 
to which this present ascendancy of western 
Europe and \menca is due, the Open Conspiracy 
may come with an effect of immense invitation 
Vt one step they may go from the sinking vessel 
of their antiquated order across Ibcir present 
conquerors, into a 'brotherhood oi wofld ru'iers. 
They may turn to tho problem of saving and 
adaptiOr, all that is rich and distinctive in 
their inherit an co to the common ends o£ the 
race P 87 

India like Japan is cut off from the mam body 
of Vsi&t e aiFmrs Rut while Japan haft become a 
formally westernised nationality in tho comity of 
such nations India remains a world in itself In 
that one peninsula nearly every type of community 
is to be found from the type of jangle 
savages through a great diversity of barbaric SDd 
mediaeval principalities to the child and woman 
s vesting lactones and the vigorous modem com 
memaJism of Bombay Over it all the Bnt sh 
imperialism prevails a constraining and restraining 
influence keeping ibe peace checking epidemics 
increasing tho food supply by irrigation and the 
like, and 1 taking titue or no '/fort to eroko 
response# to mo-lem ideas Britain tn India t# 
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Pood stuffs duo to tha uso of Metallic Vessels for 
Cooking Storage and other purports its effect on 
Growth and Metabolism and the effect of tracts of 
Copper and Iron Nutrition L oiler the dtrectio i of 
Prof V Subrahmanyan D be. t I C. Head 
of the Department of Dio-^hcmistry at tha Indian 
Institute of Science Bangalore 
2 Dr Sudhendra knoir Ganguu It B 
(University of Cslcutta) 1 or research in Chcmo- 
Therapy of Vnti Malarial Drugs. Lnder tho direc 
tion of Lt. Col It V Chopra, IJLS. Director 
School of Tropical Medicine Calcutta. 

^ Narendranath Ghatak, 'L^'C. (tmiersity of 
Mlahabad) For the Chemical Examination of 
certain Indigenous Plants of India. Lnder the 
direction of Prof \ It Dhar D *s: I IC 
IE.S. Prol of Chcroislry in the LnwereiW of 
Allahal ad 

4 Dr Mattenguutn \cDkata Hidhakn=na Kao, 
BS , I \ndhra University Research lillow) 
For the Chemical Vnunal Experimental Bio- 
Chemical and Pathological Investigation of De- 
compensated Portal Cirrhosis and allied ducats 
Under the direction of Dr T ^ Tirumnrti B V 
MB. C.M. DT M and II (Lond ) Professor of 
Pathology at the Medical to! Icge. Vuaga potato 
5. Uar Dayal bnv&stava, \Lff (l nivoreity of 
Allahabad). loc research in the Life History of 
Helminth Parasites of 'fan an I Domestic VniraaU 
Lnder the lircction of Prof D It Bhattacharya, 
Die. PM) Professor of Zoology in the Uni 
vereity of Ulahabad 

Hindu Mahasabha and the Poona 
Pact 

“ V summary statement of tho AH India 
Hindu Mahasabha on the communal and 
constitutional problems of India before the 
Joint Parliamentary Select Committee, 
London/' submitted by Dr B S Moonjc, 
working president of the Mahasabha, ha3 been 
published byMr Ganpat Hat, honorary secre- 
tary of the Mahasabha. It is stated therein that 
“the Poona Pact should be amended so far 
as the Panjab question is concerned to restore 
the stains quo ante” We arc not opposed 
to such amendments, not only for the Panjab 
but wherever they may be necessary 

The Mahasabha statement says that "the 
Hindus of Panjab have always contended 
that there is no depressed classes problem in 
the Panjab" We should be glad to believe 
that this is quite true But the following 
commnmcation published in The Lcadei of 
the 15th June last tells a different story 

Lahore, June l 9 

The Panjab Provincial Depressed Clashes 
Conference which was held under the presidentship 
of Principal Ramdass and attended by delegates 
from all parts of the Punjab concluded after 
passing a number of resolutions The conference 
congratulated Mahatma Gandhi on his successfully 


emerging out of tho long fast and also thanked 
him for his efforts for the amelioration of the 
condition of tha Ilarijans The conference re- 
quested the 1 an jab Gevernment to recognise 
liarjans as cultivators who cultivate land. Tho 
conference appealed to the Government to give 
free education to tho children of tho depressed 
classes uji to \ class and fix five scholarships m 
each district of the Panjab for the depressed 
classes children for higher education The con 
ftrenee also requested Vie Government to increase 
the nu tiber of the depressed classes seals tn the 
nee constitution to 10 and urged tho caste Hindu 
organisations who are taking interest in the uplift 
of the Ilarijans to gire them posts in their 
institutions. The conference thanked his Highness 
the Maharaja, of Kashmir for declaring certain 1 
depressed classes as cultivators and demanded 
that more posts should be giteu to tho depressed 
classes in the state and that one depressed class 
member should be taken in the state cabinet. 

We note without surprise that the III- 
India Hindu Mahasabha statement treats with 
silent contempt the objections to tho Poona 
Pact raised in Bengal by various sections of 
Hindus 

Objectors to Dr. Moonje’s Proceeding 
to England 

Those Indians who co-operatcd with the 
Simon Commission and those Indians who 
co-operated with the Round Table Conference, 
in any capacity, could do no good to India 
And our opinion is that those Indians who 
have been co-operatiug with the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee, either as “consultants’ 
and “glorified’ witnesses or as ordinary 
witnesses, will not be able to do any good to 
India. Hence we have not advocated or 
supported anybody’s co operating with that 
Committee In our opinion nobody ought to 
have co-operated with the British imperialists , 
those who have done so have done a dis 
aerwie to India But if any persona believe 
that they can do any good or right any wronf, 
we have not felt called upon to condemn or 
ridicule them Let them try 

But we hat e not been able to understand 
why Dr Moonje should be specially selected 
for attack. He ha3 never claimed any special 
rights or privileges for the Hindus His 
object is simply to get the various kinds of 
injustice done to the Hindus, which are all 
obvious and flagrant, redressed and rectified, 
if possible M hat is wrong there id such an 
attempt ? It is not communalisra, though in 
the peculiar dictionary of many leaders and 
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publicists commuuabsm means both the pro- 
iuotioti of the interests of one community at 
the expense of those of other comm um tics as 
well as the effort to right the wrongs of un- 
justly treated communities 

It Ins becu alleged that Dr Mocmje’s 
cflorts to get the Premier's communal decision 
amended, would make v united front im- 
possible and divert attention from the 
“national demand " United front indeed, 
when all the genuine comrmmalists are trying 
to get still more privileges and jobs for their 
community * 

However, if anybody can assure us that 
if the Hindu Malnsabha accepts the communal 
decision, Sind separation etc as sacrosanct, 
the \ga Khan and all other Mu sal mans will 
really make common cause with the Hindus 
to fight for Dominion Status and will not 
accept an) constitution which does not de- 
finitely provide for such status, then Dr 
Moonjc, we arc sure, will not only not stand 
m the way but will also be helpful in doing 
and promoting team work 


Reuter's Anft~Indian Partisanship 


News agencies should be impartial But 
Reuter has never becu so m matters Indian 
Those who give evidence bcfoic the Parlia- 
mentary Committee with tbo object or 
preventing India getting self rule have their 
evidence cabled quite adequately, but truth 
ful evidence making oat a strong case for 
India is treated by IteiltO in a niggardly 
manner Hence is it that the evidence of 
so important a witness as Air Sachchindananda 
Smha of liihar has been dismissed with tho 


following lines 

London June 23 
Mr Sachchidmianda S nba, cross cam nod ! apra 
Fed the opinion that no section of India was 
I repared «o accept the WJuto Paper without 
modification He Raid that it i onld mate the 
££ oTcia. worse than now The country was 
erncct nc substantia! reforms anil unless Parlia 
mdrnt was prepared to advance beyo d the White 
l^cr wc prefer the ills we have -luiUr 


Flood Havoc in U P and Ajmer 

It is with sorrow tint wc have rend the 
news of tho terrible havoc caused by 
floods in U P and Ajmer Wc sjropsthirc 
With the suflciers m their great distress 


The World Economic Conference 

1 hough the rcoults of the deliberation 
of the World Economic Conference wdi 
affect India deeply one way or the other, fh° 
personnel of the “Indiau" delegation to it anil 
of its body of advisers is predominantly 
uon-Ind van, the head of the dolcgitum being 
Sir Samuel Hoarc, the greet friend of India. 
The Indian members of the delegation ami 
of its body of advisers have not been chosen 
from among India’s foremost independent 
economists, nidus trill is ts and financiers 

Therefore, Sir Purshottamdas Thahuidas 
and Air A Rangaswamy \ lyangar 1m c done 
well not to accept the office of adviser* 
offered to them. Mr Naluu Ranjaa Sirker, 
president of the I edcration of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce, lias asked Sir 
Purs'iottamdna to lodge a formal protest 
against the selection of the personnel of the 
delegation aud its advisers 

Calcutta University's Improved 
Financial Position 

Wc aro glad to note that the budget 
estimates of the Calcutta University fir 
the year 1933 3i, presented b) Dr B C 
Ro), Picsident of the Board of YccounN, 
at a special Senato meeting, show lmprotc- 
meut in the financial position of the Calcutta 
University 

Nepotism m India and in England 

There 13 no countr) in which there is no 
nepotism, Britain not c veep ted. Perhaps 
there is more of it in England than in India 
There much bigger offices and jobs aro 
disposed of Wpotistically’ than m India, 
let Sir Patrick James X agan and Sir Evan 
Cotton insinuated before the Jouit Parlia- 
raentarj Committee, without being able to 
cite a single case, tint Indians in high office 
were particularly notorious for nepotism 
So, at a sitting of the Committee Sir T B 
Sapru said 

We Indians attach so much importance to this 
charge that m fa rness to ourselves and to our 
countryroc i wo must be allowed an oiportanlt) 
of testi ig it I i rotest in tho name of my ix) miry 
that the charpa is mo»t unfoundod and apical 
to tho throe cx Viceroys l result to say uhithtr 
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any of no iti (licit hxoeutut. Council ever 
approached tlicia for jobs for our Mfn or relative* 
or tnnl (o secure them job* 

Lord Leading at once responded and Mid that 
it was impossible to allow the aj peal to past* 
without making a statement on the subject a I 
hare made it several times puhhrlv f made it at 
the Iloun \ Table ( {inference I do not hesitate 
Indeed I am glad to tile the opportunity to say 
that not only u tejirds "it To) Bahadur "apru 
lut as regards oiher valued Indian member* of 
the Count il that none could hare been better 
servants of tne Crown none tould hare lieen 
more loyal to me and none, bo far a* I know pate 
an oeea. ion for anr «uch eharpe a* i« made 1 
am not fpeaLinp of India generally but only of 
rav own experience of tbo-e who were with me 
and none more faithfully kcj t the ccrrt of 
Council* than the Indian members 
Lord Irwin lusociated himself alsolutely and 
uilirdy with I/jrd Beading and -ompleuly 
concurred with eren word from bis oun personal 
experience 

Lord Hordinge also desired to associate hint self 
with Lord I cading and Lord Irwin 
"ir Tei Bahadur ex pres ed sincere gratitude and 
said u liter the three ex \ iteroy* statements we 
will not trouble anyone with repaid to these 
questions The matter according!) was not pursued 
In a communique just issued bv the Pan jib 
Government, it refutes the charge of nepotism 
in the judicial services brought by the fnd 
il lfibfrny fta rttr 


Fatal Conservative Decision 
Deferred Till Select 
Committee Report 

Neither with gladness nor with sadness 
do we note that 

The Central Council of Ibe National l uion of 
Conscrvatirc Vssociatious at its meeting 00 
t\ ednesda) adopted the following amendment 
moved by Sir Thomas White t bmrman of the 
Liverjiool Vssociation I y **18 votes to jti 
This meetm„ express approval of the ciution 
with which the Government is franuo » its (India) 
proposals and urges that the Council should not 
come to a final conclusion until the Joint Com 
mittce lias finished hearing evidence and has 
made recommendations 1 


The original resolution moved by I ord 
Lloyd, ran *w follows 

This meeting congratulates the Government on 
the success of its policy in maintaining law and 
order in India but views wuh grave anxiety the 
proposals to transfer responsibility at the Centre 
and to place the control of the judicial system 
md the police in the hands of Ministers respon 
Mble to elected provincial assemblies. 


The following bit is rather amusing 
The liveliest phase of the meeting was during 
Mr Win 6 ton ChurebiU s speech. \\ hen Jlr 

Churchill stated that Hr Baldwin today admitted 
'hat he had made up bis mind over the Indian 


question three years ago Mr Baldwin rose and 
tapi>cd Mr Churchill on the shoulder waited for 
abatement of cheering and counter-cheering and 
sauf hcatcdlv I said I took three year* consi 
denng U. There were shouts of withdraw but 
Mr Churchill stuck to his gun and l rocctvled 
with hi* speech which was interrupted l>v shouts 
com)«.]hng tin «pcaker to depart from the ) reports! 
text 

Japan s Threat ot Boycotting 
Indian Cotton 

It is not a fact that Japan thought of 
bovcotting Indian cotton or any othtr Indian 
good® after the introduction and passing of 
(be Vnti Dumping \ct by the Indian Lcgio 
hturc, and the levying of the extra dntv 
announced on lune 7, 11J3 The following 
extract from Tin ht/eni Wcdhf t hi on tele of 
11, shows what the Japanc-e had 

been doing much earlier, even before the 
Indian abrogation of the trade agreement 

Much ha* Vieeii written about the lndo-Jflpaui*e 
trade since the Indian abrogation of the trade 
»gre mail tut it is as remarkable {or what has 
liccn pm i u rd a* for what lias beta mentioned 
tor instante we find that the Japan Times has 
published a Japan India number of sixteen pages 
in the whole of which there is hardly a nuntion 
of the iroo trade excel t such os was unavoidable 
in giving gentro! statistics \et it is a subject 
that u not without interest Jajan was one of 
thi first i usiomers of the great Tata Iron sod 
kiwi Work* oik, of the most remarkable of 
Indian ventures and the imports of Indian iron 
into Japan have lieen very large it won! I seem 
that ihcir doom is sealed however for years 
there has U,n a ea ut/iaijii tame l on ay mist the 
imp rt of Indian iron and lho>e interested in the 
import lo*t a hard I ght In the end though as 
it apparently could not be done without altogether 
a small quantity was agreed to by way of com 
promise. It u rather singular that uo word ol 
this commtmal incident is to be found in the 
Japan India Number or in any other diatribe oil 
the subject of the recent legislative action 
(Italics ours Ld Mil) 

Vs regards Indian cotton, read the follow- 
ing extract from the same issue of the same 
paper 

The great bulk of imports from India has 
always been raw cotton Japan has dev doped a 
lar^e cotton industry for the raw material ol 
which she depends on other countries In such 
circumstances it would kill her own industry to 
charge an import duty on the raw cotton The 
industry can only prosper when its principal raw 
material is imported duty free, and as there l> 
no home industry in cotton growing to protect, 
it is out of the ji cslion to impose an import 
dutv on Indian co ton Vet that is what has been 
threatened \n official spokesman has suggested 
that (here may be retaliation against Indian cotton 
He doubtless consulted some of the cotton masters 
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on the subject, and jmnl Hum quite mlhnj D it 
I c shoul / make ihu U real it nerd not be earrial 
out It w seemingly supported by the fict tint 
sinners larr tftei/Mhe* crau l to bnjhhnn ration 
that haruj been a ici larhble t han j orer last 
year Ai icnr m toll n matin / a lo ig stn te [ ricant 
and Indian fall in j I nek 9u if teat j erf telly safe 
to make stub a Itieal It seemed to be in the 
coarse Of immediate fulfilment , but it prices 
changed so ns to male it advantageous to buy 
Indian cotton, nothing coild prevent Japanese 
spinner® from baying it iv hates er officials might 
have id The argument, therefore which has 
been advanced that if India abrogates the 
\grccmuit and Japan retaliates )>y refusing to 
buy raw cottou it will greatly injure the Indian 
producer of the raw material n all licside 
the mark [Italics ours. I d. '/ ll J 


A Grotesque and Retrograde 
Constitutional Scheme 


Colonel Wedgwood’s proposed constitution 
for India is sq fantastic and retrograde that 
had it proceeded from any other man, it 
would not have tcceived much notice But 
Col Wedgwood was believed to be a friend 
of India, and hcDce Lila Lajpat Rai got a 
foreword to his book loung India written 
by the former tn 1917 So a few words of 
comment on the Colonel’s scheme are called 
for, but no detailed criticism The following 
extracts from Renter’ * cable will give an 
idea of his scheme 


London Turn. "0 
Replacement of the W bite Paper by a scheme 
providing for the representation of (he British 
Parliament in the Indian Legislature and r c 
versa waa advocated by Col Wedgwood while 
giving evidence at yesterday a meeting of the 
belcct Committee. 

He vigorously criticized the White 1 aper as an 
abdiealmn to a narrow oligarchy and Raid that there 
were bafe-gUarda for th> services and I mance of 
all religions except Communism of course but 
rfrr Ohf (WOT* Ahnw .vw? .up juJpguwxl* .not 
the vote , , , , , , 

He declared that the 1 cder.il Legislature as 
contemplated would be co n posed of rej resentatives 
of absolute rulers of '■lutes of communal interests 
and wealth It mu t lead to emphasizing of 
rel gious differences and | reserving every cruet 
custom by excessive nationalism and isolation 
whilo every failure would be attributed t ' Eng and 
or British otheiaL 

That waa not the sort of Parliament to whih 
we could give support or entrust the people 
of India He jwojiosed therefore that there should 
be a Central Legislature consisting of about 10 
lonstitutional ret tei.cn tallies of Mates, 10 (tempo 
rarilv) nominated reprcsentativis of coumunitiw 
.iO representatives of the Bntwfi Parliament 70 
members indirectly deeded bv Provincial Lcgisla 
lures and 10 British oil end* 

He expressed the opinion that an assembly so 
constituted would not need paper safeguards l v 


the presence of rcprcacnlutnes of the EnghsJ, 
Parliament and couli be relied upon to preserve 
items enumerate! in the bst of safe guards aim 
simultaneously presene the liberal traditions of the 
1 n„lish Govern intnL The British representative* 
should consist of 15 members of the House of 
t ommons and 15 I ords lo be elected by thei/ 
rc9pcctivo Houses The House of Coromonts 
representative therefore would be rc*|>on£ibIc to 
the House and indirectly to the British people. 
They would go to India for the Indian session 
and be replaced here by Indian members Of 
Legislative Councils similarly elected 
Replying to a question Col Wedgwood said htv 
contemplated that reciprocity of rLprestntat/on of 
British and Indian legislators vroul 1 be a perma 
nent arrangement . — Hauler 

To talk of tlic White Paper as an 
abdication to any Indian body — oligarchic, 
aristocratic, democratic or autocrafic, is fhe 
height of absurdity 1 he \\ lute Paper keep* 
all real power in British hand* 

The Colonel is quite right that w 
assembly constituted as proposed bv hnn 
would not require any paper safe guards for 
any British interests V central legislature 
of 100 members, of whom JO would be 
British W P «, 10 would be British officials 
40 would be nominated bt the British Indian 
Government and 10 would be representatives 
of Indian States (whose rulers ire under the 
thumb of British bureaucrats), could always 
be depended upon to cany out all the wishes 
of the British people implicitly 

There is no precedent or justification for 
British M Ps sitting in the Indian 
Legislature and Indian legislator* sitting in 
the British Parliament But is«uimng that 
such a reciprocal arrangement is allowable 
the repieseutatioa of the United Kingdom 
and the Indian Empire should be pro 
portionatc to their population Now, m l'Lff 
the population of India was 352,837,778 nnd 
of England, Wales, Scotland and North 
Irclaud 16,208,712 So, roughly Indn’s 

representatives in the British Parliament 
should be at least 7 times as mail) as the 
Briti«h M P s in the C entral Indian 

Legislature. If there aro to be 30 M P s 
in our legisl iture, there ought to be 210 
Indian legislators in the British Parliament 
Or the proportion maj be lived m another 
uat The 30 British M Ps in the Indian 
Central Legislature of lbO would be three* 
sixteenths of the whole House The IlotifC 
of Commous consists of bl5 members and the 
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House of Lords of 7 b 2 members, total 13 <7 
Three-sixteenths of 1377 'would be 2os 
So, for 30 M P s in our assembly 258 Indian 
legislators ought to sit in the Bntisn Parlia- 
ment, according to a logical working out of 
Colonel Wedgwood’s idea 

Nuptial Taxe* 

In C/echo&lov akia there is a ta\ on 
dowries The Belgian colonial government 
levies a tax on each extra wife of a man in 
Urundi and Ruanda in Belgian C ongo 

If such taxes were imposed in India, the 
cry of “Religion in danger” would be raised 
by some sections of tho people 

The Vssam Census Report contatos the 
following passages, page 1^2 

The chief reason for increase among the 
VLhomcdaus U that os cry one of them whether a 
male or female who can produce children dots 
produce them Ul hough there is no limit to the 

nunber of wires a Hindu can marry be geierally 
marries one wife at a time. With the Mahometans 
the rule is to marry to the limit allowed by law 
•s four wives at a time 1 luralitv of wives is very 
common amon„ Mahometans of all ranks 
■^O-called A/ a h «u are almost an institution 
among wealthy Mahometans 
Every Mahomedan has a large family To help 
Inm in his work he marnes as many wire*, as his 
law jicrraits 

Poll gam) will perhaps disappear from 
Mahomedan society when there is spread 
of high cducition among Muslim women 
1 he ibolition of poljgaiuv by law m Turkey 
partly due tef that cause Such abolition 
has nit destroyed Islam in that country 

Lord Lloyd's Lie 

V lit iih i « telegram, d ited Loudon May 
2-t Ia-*t, has it that at the Licensed Victuallers 
Protection VssouattOn ban juct I c*rd l lo\d 
slid 

1 do not believe that responsible self coitro 
niuit can ever succeed in easttrn countries. 

The slots of self government for India he 
added wa. a tragic one There was no 
mumciialiiy 1 1 India which did uot crash into 
bankrupt*, v R oi i and a_ain during the last few 
years"— /c kr 

Rcepou-ible self got eminent has succeeded 
m Japan and Persia, and they are ca-tcru 
countries 

Year after year the provincial Government 
reports on the working of the municipalities 
show that the va-t majority of them, if not 


all of them, are solvent So Lord Lloyd’s 
statement is false Yet the man who indulged 
in this glaring falsehood was Governor of 
Bombay ' 

Au article in Ttl bits throws light on the 
corrupt practu e» pievalent in British 
municipal councils But their existence in 
Britain would not excuse or minimize their 
heinou«uess if they existed here 

By the by the Resolution of the 
Goyernment of Bengal reviewing the reports 
on the working of the Municipalities in 
Bengal during II II 32, ju«t published, 
ob erves 

V great deal of good work was undoubtedly 
done by municipal authorities Administration 
generally was honest if often timid and there 
was almost everywhere enthusiasm among both 
commi= toners and rate payers for improvements 
especially in connection with public health 

Recent Calcutta University Women 
Graduates 

Twenty two lady students have secured Honours 
m different subjects at the last R V Examination 
of the Calcutta Lmvemly Of them fifteen have 
secured Honours in English lone First cl# s firet 
and fourteen t »ccond class) one Second class in 
Sanskrit one hirst cla.s First in Persian one 
First cla«* First in French two second class 
in History one ‘-eco d class in Philosophy and 
one -ccond class in F continues 
‘-runati l *ajata Rav of the Scottish t hurth 
lollegt has flood First class first in Fngl*h 
Honours Uokcya /arnar Sultan Muwayyidznda 
(Non-collc^iate student Dioce»an College) has 
lopped the list of successful Honours students in 
lersian and Mother II Sacrifice (Non collegiate 
student) has stood First class first tn 1 reach 
V Muslim lady '-haista Ikhtar I anu "-uhrawardy 
l>c£uni has secured ‘-ccond class Honours in 
Fnehih 

'-rimiti ha l-ila Lhattopadhyava a detenu in th 
llijli lletenlion < amp is tho onlv laily candidate 
to secure Honours m Fxonomics '■'he has been 
placed in '■ccon 1 clas® 

Eightieth Birthday of Sir R N 
Mookenec 

Me congratulate bir Rajtndrt N ith 
Mookerjce on hi- eightieth birthday and wish 
him a longer lease of life still He carric- 
hts weight of years lightly, and there is, 
therefore, ev erv prospect of y ears of useful 
ne»3 before ham 

lie has been a builder all round — the 
builder of his own fortunes and of many 
things cl-c be ides The secret of his «ticce * 
lies in hi» hnoyvlcdge of his work, ln« 
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that the) ujIIj wanted to do something 
aguubt the Government, is it certain that 
the) alone were to blame 

Punitive Fines or Taxes 

To Chittagong and Midtupur and some 
ireas in other districts some villages in 
Batisd have been added as those from which 
Government must realize punitive line*- 
1 lit people of Bengal have been suflenng 
from the etlccts of economic depression and 
unemployment for jears tlip large 

numbers of people, most of whom are as 
innocent as the high ofliccis of Government 
who will have to pa} the collective fine, will 
consider it i great hardship and an unde 
erved inthction Thi will not make foi 
dialing uurcot 

If the police canuot prevent or detect 
certain kinds of crime it is the people who 
jic to bo puni«hed, in the assumption that 
the} collectively and «ecretl) frustrate the 
ffoits of the police \\ ell aud good But 
the volume of thefts, robberies and abductions 
m Bengal is far larger than the volume of 
icil tnd unnufactuied political crimes 
in Bengal, and the) arc s ipping the fouuda 
tious of civih/cd life ind c uising sufiermgs 
not lc-s but more than the i cal aud alleged 
political crimes Whom have the Govern 
meat punished, whom will the Government 
pum h collevtivclv for thi sc crimes “ Not the 
ollcndeis lor thev arc inconvenient cus 
toiucrs rhe> cannot alwa)s bn found and 
when found they do not go undefended like 
non violent non-co-opcrators Nor can the 
ordinar) townsfolk and village folk bo punish 
cd for the thefts, dacoitics and deductions 
committed in their houses by others For 
even the burcaucrac) will fiud it hard to 
believe ind irgtic that these urban aud 
rural people have conspired with rogues to 
get robbed of their property and their women 

Indians in British Guiai a 

Uefemng to a ccuinmuiulioo addressed 
to Dr Habindranath Tagore published in 
l ihrrt j, it says 

Mr % I ihe wnnr at die xrnJr 

ap{a.«!4 to ih Indian jwj k Vi mat lo the aid 
'•* Vbm nxivoaxis vn lintidi tiuiaua. Through 
raiwd with tw\ ] Jo nj« of the Vrjan 

taci. the iuJjj * m Lntuh In. ana are likely la 


lose thur natio &J self lonsuonsnvss an 1 sink down 
m morals This is the danger that threatens the 
Indian residents in British Guiana. The perteo 
tage of hteraev among them is very low It lies 
with the ( overnment of India to make immediate 
representation to the Colonial "■ccretarj on behalf 
of our nationals in Brit h l*uruii 

Mr Chaivla's Proposed 
World Flight 

Air Chawla, tbt voting Panjabi icronaut, 
proposes to undertake t world Ihglit lit 
fullv d« -erves support The inonev required 
is not much knv first-cli-s ruling Pnnce 
can easily pay th< whole mioimt himself 

Rice from Japan 

lhe attempt to e\poit rtce from Japan to 
India md sell it here below cost price, is 
not nivr But it appeal's that the anti 
dumping \ct and the increased duty on 
cotton textiles from Japan have led the 
lapane'L to devote greater attention than 
before to the export of rice to this 
country 1 he Indian Oh imber of Commerce, 

Calcutta, ha* taken tunc b> the forelock and 
lias iclcgraphed to the member of the Govern- 
ment of India in charge of Commerce and 
Indiistr) that this new men tec h is alarmed 
the merchants and unless protection is given 
to Indian ru e, the condition of the pca-antr) 
who have already been hit hard b) the low 
pnee of their produce, will become deplorabh 
in no time The Government should take 
all ncces-ctrv step* carl) 

High Education of Girls in Bengal 

There is a growing demand for high 
education of girls in Bengal The number 
of high schools aud colleges for them is too 
small to meet this demand The latest 
ligurcs avail vbk ire to be found m the 
Supplement to the Itcport on Public 

Instruction in Bcrgal for lHoO-dl In that 
year the total number of High Lngli,b 
Schools foe bo\s was 1(J » i and the total 
expenditure on them from all ^ourci s was 
Its '•>72,b4'> In the same vear the total 
number of High Inglisli Schools for „irl» 
vi a» on I) al, «ud the total expenditure on 
them from all eourem Its <», »6,JS7 Th 
nnmber of colhgo meant onlr for w>n«* 
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uro Betlmue UolI< ge, l>ioa.*wi (’ollege 
(tAlIrgo classes will bo ibohfthetl fiom the 
Mimnt session) Interim dtutc theses 

itLicln d to the I/l< it School fur girls 

in Diet i sud Loreto House m Cilculta 
The. colleges for bojs arc about 20 tunes 
is m mi More colleges and high school* 
for girls arc re i { Hired C’o tduc ition in being 
tried to some extent 

Pecommuidafions of the Panjab 
University hnquiry Committee 

Some of the recommendations of tht 
Panjib University I mpnry Committee deserve 
suppoit i j the medium of uibtriictioii 
is well is of cx.irniintiort in secondary schools 
should be Vernacular , a I raining College 
for Women should be instituted Govern 
ment grant to the Umvrrsit) should be inadf 
Statutory 

W c ire not in favour of the detachment 
of the lotcinicdnto classes from the Univcr 
sity course md their inclusion in separate 
self contained higher secondary institutions, 
to be controlled bv a Bo ird of Higher 
Secondary Education So far as our infor« 
mutton goes. Intermediate Colleges and 
Bo.uds of Higher Secondary 1 duration have 
nowhere fulfilled the expectations of c\cn 
their advocates — thev bale not been a 
success \nd no wonder \ou cannot 
secure the services of is good men for 
teaching onh two college classes as for 
teaching four or five college classes — the cost 
for one thing stands in the wa) i principal 
for a full fledged college is well pud for But 
topi} fot a p naeipdi ior the intermediate 
Class* s and a principal for the » V Classes 
a wasteful jnd unnecessary expenditure bv 
half or more laboratories, libraries, etc, 
for an Intermediate College cannot be as 
satisfactory us those for colleges containing all 
the cl uses Junior college students profit by 
the influence and example of senior students 
In Jntcrmedutc colleges thcro are no n v or 
v v students for freshmen to look up to 
Morever, college loyult) and college e put 
lie cot pi should be uubrokeu as far as 
practicable After matriculating let students 
choose their college and have sufficient tune 
to dev clop lo\ c and loyalty to it by association 


with the *t ill and fellow student*, hard work, 
tt tin work and dciottd femes 

N*e arc not at all convinced that com 
muii *1 representation is necessary or would 
be beneficial in an) University Sen ite, or 
in the Punjab University Senate in particuhr 
Jho Universit) should be the last place for 
the introduction of the virus of commuualism 
However, tho Punjab raa) be thankful for 
the slight mitigation of coraimiuali&m which 
the committee's recommendation makes 

1 he Committee raommeniis 
(u> tor a j crux] of 12 jears or of four tricnmaf 
i feet ions lea seats should lie ru-irvod for Muslim 
graduate* fne neats for "ihh graduates and ten 
neats for graduates of other communities 
(b) lhc elect) rate shoull he common to all 
lOimnunilirs 

(e) Graduates of all recognized universities 
should have the right of n Eviration 
(1> The rrgintralion fee should he a singl 
lavnicnt of fire rupees 

<e) Tho rules in regard to |u»Ification for 
registration should remain as at present, hut the 
icnodof standing required hould be r-aliura 
from 1 n to three jenrs 

Why 12 )cars * Vt the rate at which 
Muslim graduates have been increasing 
in number, five or si\ would hive 
been enough to get a sufficient!) large 
uuuibcr of Muslim registered graduates 
to return their chosen men Hindus 
ire the biggest minorit) in the Panjab ind 
they have tho largest number of graduates 
vet thev arc only among the 'other 
communities It is however, an indirect 
compliment to what Mr liar Bilas barda 
tna) call "Hindu supcnorit) ' 1 The elector ite 
common to all communities is the mitigating 
feature of the ( ommittec s iccoinuiendatiou 

The Servants of India Society 

Though we have nev tr been able to 
iccept the ciecd or teaching of tho Servants 
of India Socicl) i elating to the pcrmanenc) 
of tho Indo Bntish connection, we full) 
appreciate the v aluable and useful political, 
economic and social work winch the Society 
has rendered for well nigh three decades 
Their studies of political, economic and social 
problems and questions have been as thorough, 
thoughtful and scholarl), as their active 
service has been devoted, energetic and 
methodical It is a pleasure to learn that 
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\tr G It- Dev adhir is -teadilj improving 
in health and has been elected president of 
the Society, that Mr Ilndaynath Kunzru has 
been elected Vice-president and that Mr P 
Kodanda Rao wa» reappointed Secretary 
The participation of Mr V S Srinivasa 
Sa«tn at the celebration of the Society's >! ^th 
anniversary was fullv appreciated 

Congress Leaders Coming Conference 
It has been announced that the Congress 
leaders who are now outride the jail will 
meet Mali itiua Gandhi on the 12th of July 
next to deliberate as to the future policv 
and course of action of the Congress ft is 
-.aid that the number of invitees is to bo ’o 
\\ hethcr the list would include non Congress 
men dsn has not been made known 

It is welcome new* that Mahatma Gandhi 
has been steadily improving in health He 
i» expected to take the lead in the deli 
bcratiou* 

Another Bloodless Revolution in Siam 
There has been another revolution m 
Sunn Tina tunc also it has been bloodies* 
l hat is certainly the right thing in a Buddhist 
lountry under a Buddlu-t King King 
I'rajadlupak ha* acceded to the popular 
will 

The Nazi Tenor w Germany' 

V c have received a protest from t verv 
re poustbh pmter about two extracts pub- 
lished in the Poreign Periodicals section of 
our last month’s issue Both of them relate 
to Germany under Nazi rule, and one of them 
tntitlod ‘the Nazi terror in Germany” was 
quoted from the Wttnchc ler Guardian Our 
corre pendent considers them to be \cn 
bia »ed md thinks that the traditionallv 
friendly feelings between our two nation* 
1 i. r German and Indian | will be advcrselv 
ailcclcd by letters of that kmd “ 

Now, we wi'h to a sure our correspondent 
tbit we have no wish to lo e the friend !\ 
feeling of any nation on earth which wc badly 
need, and we have no desire to take part in 
purely internecine quarrels and tontrover- 
U it at the same tune we would uot be 


true to our journalistic duties if wc did not 
attempt to give all the <ides of a que tion 
The Nazi ca«e has been put again md agiui 
and with consider lble jiaiti pri\ and warmth 
even in the Indian Pre = What was needed 
was to giv e the other side of the picture, aad 
that from as impeccable a source as we could 
avail oursel\C3 of. Me believe we have not 
overstepped this limit of fair play by quoting 
the 1 touche In Gttaidimi 


The Nazis and the Aspirations 
of Subiecf Nations 

There i*, however, one feature of the .Nazi 
outlook on world atiairs, of which we should 
like to remind our corre pondent and our 
readers This belongs to the field of 
international affairs and vitallv aflects the 
aspirations of Indian national: ts and of all 
n itions subject to European domination It 
is the quite outspoken Nazi partisanship of 
British and all other forms of Imperialism 

No ouc would perhaps dispute that Herr 
Hitler can claim to speak authoritatively on 
behalf of German fascism On pp 74i-7Ao 
of his book, Man ham ) f ( 1 volume edition 
1 *1 12 } he writes 

Urcady iu tJ°0-dl when th Noting National 
socialist movement was si owl v coning into j ro 
imncnuc on the political horizon there had been 
an attempt from different quarters of the Parts 
to male an alliance with the freedom movements 
in other countries. This referred to the much 
advertised idea of an alliance of the exploited 
nations chiefly in the Balkan states and in 
Fgj| t and India. 

“I was always scry mm h aga nst it not only 
because we have other lhiu„* to do lhau indulge 
in fruitless promises jut aUo becau e I consider 
the wh le thug— vea it wt.hil to dull with the 
authorize] representatives of such nations as un 
vorthy of us and even harmful. 

On the next page, he refers pomtcdlv to 
ludia 

I r uerabtr still he \ rites the chilfish and 
minted glide hope* which people entertai icd in 
Hf v D- I that r n Ian I was faced with the problem 
>( lo.ui " India 

I- inland will Icne India only when the Lngli*h 
administrative machinery in India will lie eo n 
posed of both the races (which is not ihe ca»e 
now) or when the sword of a powerful eririir will 
compel her to do so. Indian rev lut ion anew will 
never I alle to do thi* How difficult it to 
eywe hugUnd we (airmail* know well iq i^h 
\nd apart from tbi< as a derma i notwithstanding 
vcrvihing f would alwass wish to see India enter 
Ln^li h dim i at ion rather loan unlcraoy other 
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iix ri i oti for ill thu h, of to»ir>e 
j»)im Nazi (icmnm looks « wlw nil * with 
tlio iik i of icijinring colonies for the livrh- 
(lumlof the Germ ui n ition ' O Inn hinny f, 
l* • ’») mid Wliui^ that * for null i policy 
tlicio h oul\ <»m dlv for lunu un Inglmd 
In mn Engl unlit illiaim no «s.*t nfjc«' i* 
i^roit « non Ji * ( 1 fun hmnyf, p 1 11 ) 

Early Edition* of Rainmohnn\ Works 
It is proposed to briny; out nil uitliontativc 
uid complete edition of Jfcn« liutuniohmi 
It in h works to cotmnemot itc the ecu tenor} 
of Iih dc itii 1 he text of tins collection 
will be bwed on tb< first, and, where tin 
lir»t edition i« not n\ oil ible, on the cirboKt 
extant edition of the Itija’s works It will 
matenallv hi lp the coinpi! itton of this edition, 
if th< possessor-* of *»ueli editions will J uidK 
to operate in the t ink b} giving information 
to the < tlitof of tins lb t ten jnd allowing 
fneilitus for examining tin topic* in their 
j o«*e-« ion 

m i‘ R T C S ond Sob ctfan of 
Dr l I gate* 

JLho British Indiiui delegates to the 
U r C’* me nominees of the Government 
of India “a subordinate branch of the Home 
idmimstration — thanks to the late I onl 
( ur/on J. he) were not chosen even either 
b} the Indian Legislative Wcmbl} or the 
official ridden Council of State 1 he people 
ma\ think that the delegates representing 
the Indian States were chosui b> the Rulers 
or the Government* of tlio e states liut 
such is not the ease The Iravancorc 
\dmini8tration Report for 1**31 32 says 

i^ir Mir/a M Is na I Demn of Ms ton »rs 
NOMIWTID l\\ THl GOUKNMFNT O* 
t\m\ ti ivprrs it tlio ‘'With Indan States al 


lilt 1 r»t lto mj fal 1<* l nfuiurt. ui ] ond on aid 
Henan J abwJur J J fl^bawab < *- J »a* »nh 
the | n. iioii* uj proval of iliu timiriili uil s' I© Hi 
lo iusimel hi n < a lidialf of Iraraioore, tot tin 
and indutfUc lor ihe wt/nd found Tafia 
< onfmiii-t) h Id in lornd n dunne tie t nr 
Mr 1 #j.bauah WAl SOMJMTJ JJ M Hit 
i.O\l ItNMI NT OJ IM)I \ t j rejn-Mit Trim 
ore ai 1 th « ihi-r N>ith Jnd m Halm Vi 
olfecr of (h i ‘•late nan tfrj uted a* Mr Juipliamh* 
‘vxriiary Mine ihe iIom, of tie year the th nj 
laminJ Inllo Lonfrruin imt su l> n lo i ii 
Nowmlxr lid. U llu« < onfmneo Mr < 

) aramesi aram r I LI 1 olilical '*«TH*ry lo *ha 
Gounimetjl #< dej ifrtl to irulch the u<-rc«t« Of 
ihe '•lata 

\ud l rav uicore i» tlurd uiiong the Indian 
States in popul ition Its rider has ]*) guns 
is i mark of distinction, and it is in direct 
politic il rcl ition with the Government of 
India We do not know how the represcuta 
men of the smaller Indian Slate* were 
,-clectcd much for the representative 
eh iracter of the delegates to the 11 I C t 
Perhaps, in the counng i edcral Con 
stitutiou the representatives of the Indian 
•states will be selected on the advice of the 
‘ 8 ife guarded" Governor General That will 
mean an indirect nomination of the mem 
hers of the l edcral Legislature , and that 
explains a great deal of tile anxictv for «afc- 
guarduig the 'legitimate' interests of the 
Native States. 

1 M I) 

[/day Shankar 

Mu ic and d nice is i part of the cultural 
legacy we have received from ancient India 
Uday Shankai has revived the tradition of 
danung, with elements of his own invention 
which are in perfect keeping with its eprtrf 
ind won recognition for it at home and 
abroad B\ this he has tendered a service 
to the cultuie of hit country and arned the 
gratitude of hi*, countrvroen 
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MAHATMA GANDHI’S PHILOSOPHY OF TRUTH 

(Studied tn relation to Western 3Ii/shcis/ti) 

B\ TERRIER ELWIV 

Part One 


I 

O P the three ultimate values of 
Platojijsaj — Goodness, Truth and 
Beauty-Truth, which includes the 
other two, any bo considered is 
the most important. But it is surprising to 
find that onty a few of tho great religious 
teachers ot the world have adopted Truth as 
their sole ultimate Category The love 0 f 
Truth runs is a majestic under ryUun to the 
majestic harmonies of the Upani shads, but 
It is far from being th<? only * alue csalted 
there Chn t preferred to «peah of God as 
love eo*! 1 Utomsta thought of the 
Ultimate m terms of Beauty Philo declared 
the BettiSc VtMOtt to be the vision of I’cau? 
Others have used such terms as Light, 
\\ > dom, Remg } the Infinite, the Boundless 
Many ttij sties, both Eastern and "Western, 
Will onl} use negative terms holding that 
thvsc eome Heart r than any affirmations to 
the description of the reality, that i<», above 
all, thought and all knowledge Kulnr speaks 
of Perfect Bh s Tagore of Be-mb -wd 
Joy the majontv of the W extern m' “tics 
of Love Tli i% Vug v»tuie is the apostle of 
intellectual love of the Di'iao , Bernard of 


emotional love Francis of practical love , 
John of the Cross of rouruitio lore 

But there have been others who have 
thought of Reality chiefly m terms of Truth, 
and this article mil attempt to relate their 
teaching to the mystical philosophy of 
^Mahatma Gandhi 

H wi II bo noticed that I use the word 
‘ Mysticism ’ m connection with Mahatma 
Gandhi By mysticism I do not, of course, 
mean the extraordinary phenomena of visions 
and ecstasies, nor do 1 mean a vague and 
nebulous theology which will serve a 3 a 
refuge of tho e who ire tired of thinking 
B} mysticism I mean the conviction that man 
is capable of a real knowledge of God and of 
communion with Hun that even hero and 
now wo maj sec within and beyond the 
temporal the gracious features of the spiritual 
world , and that the pure of heart may 
live a life of conscious union with transeen 

deotal Reality 

!n this stn.o Mahatma Gaadlu 
“'‘f IWalarlj d„ t , unJcri 
myUcism display itself m h,s leacl,,„„ .11" 
T„,U. The „ a, a taiapet 
the level beaded politician and social 
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II 

I propose then to ittempt to «et the 
Mah itma's teaching on Truth in tho context 
of tho ‘ Truth Mysticism" of the MVst This 
does not imply any borrowing from Western 
thought tlic Mahatma's roots go deep into 
lus own boil, and 1 do not suppose that ho 
has ever heard of lohn Smith, tho Cambridge 
Platomst, whose outlook on Truth is so 
similar to his own Rut it will help us to 
bco ita graudeur and dignity, os well as the 
beintyof a hfo spent in its service, as wo 
watch the ono love of Truth «p inning the 
vast divergence of tho hemispheres. 

Our survey could be enlarged indcfimtcl\, 
for tho history of the quest for Truth is the 
history of religion But I am deliberately 
confining our discussion to those who can bo 
called lruth inystiC3 those who actually 
think in terms of lruth The title of tho 
articlo should also be remembered it is a 
study of the Mahatma's philosophy of Truth 
in relation not to all mysticism but to 
AN csttrn Mysticism, for this is the held in 
which I am most at home I am not unaware 
of tho ideal of Truth which has dignified 
tho work of almost every Indiau thmkcr and 
mystic, but this side of our subject must 
wait treatment on another occasiou 

The identification of the Ultimate 
Reality with Truth is v cry old, and Mahatma 
Gandhi is original uot so much in speaking 
of Truth as ui spe iking of practically 
nothing else His conception of Truth is 
metaphysical, mystical and moral there is 
no aspect of it which is not real to him It 
has been his special task to bring this lofty 
philosophical idea down to earth, to intro 
duco it as a working principle into tho lives 
of ordinary people, to direct its austere moral 
challenge upon world politics, to exalt it as 
a practical basis of business and personal 
relations, and to work out with great 
exactness what is implied in the quest for 
its realization 

But wo are anticipating Let us turn 
first to the AVest, where after a brief 
survey, we shall construct an outline of 
* lruth Mysticism ' against which we may 
examine the Mahatma s tc ichiogs in greater 
detail 


nr 

The conception of lruth us an idequute 
definition of the Ultimate Reality, aud as an 
ideal basis of the moral life, goes back to 
Piato aud Stoicism, and may bo found also 
in the religion of ancient Egypt, where tho 
God Jhoth, the! gy ptian Herrae*, who reveals 
the hidden truth to humauity, is given the 
attribute of Eternal lruth la the famous 
BooKof the Dead, d iting from tho Eighteenth 
Dynasty, tliero is a picture of the Last 
Judgment, where tho heart of a dead ruau 
is being weighed in the scab s against the 
feather of Truth Truth is the standard on 
which men will be judged 

I or Plato, Truth is more than one of the 
soul's proper jewels which adorn it on its 
earthly pilgrimage it is more than a defimtiou 
of God it is a great ontological reality, 
eiio tuig in its owu right, ‘knowledge absolute 
in existence absolute" The quest for tho 
triple star of Goodness Truth anl Beauty 
is held to be the oue life that is worth living, 
and tho one life that leads to a life beyond 
L or the mind that is set on Truth becomes 
immortal, as it grows like to that which it 
loves Plato docs not offer us much hope of 
attaining the vision of Truth while wo remain 
in the body, for only a life of perfect holmes* 
can give us that 

We rausl set the soul free of tho body «« 
must behold things os they are and then Del Le. 
we shall attain the wisdom that we desire and of 
which we say we are lovers not while we lire 
bat after death l or then an l not till then will 
the soul be parted from the body and eiist in 
hers If alone Aud having thus {,ot r d of (he 
foolishness of the body wo shall it would seem be 
pure and bold conierse with the pure and shall 
in our own selves have complete Vnowlxkje of I he 
Incorruptible which is I tote it, no other than 
the very Troth 

It is easy to misunderstand Iveats' famous 
equation — Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty — 
and Mahatma Gandhi is right, as wo snail 
sec, in questioning it But in Plato, Beautv 
and Truth at their highest do converge 
For the Beauty, of winch ho vvntca with so 
great in enthusiasm, is not mere isthctic 
beauty like the beauty of a face or of a hand, 
but it is a 

Beauty eternal not crowing or decaying not 
waxing or wan ng but beauty absolute arate 
simple and ever instil g 
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And this Beauty is attuned m the follow- 
ing manner 

He should bepu by loving earthly things for ihe 
gate of the absolute loveliness ascending to that 
as it were by degrees or steps, from the first to the 
second and thence to all fair forms and from fair 
forms to fair conduct, and from fair conduct to fair 
pniciples until from fair principles he finally 
arrive at the ultimate prmc pies of all and learn 
what absolute IVauty is 
And ui tills vision, being in contact not 
with images but with realities, ,f he will give 
birth not to images, but to very Truth itself ” 

IV 

Tor Platonism, then. Truth is almost 
synonymous with Reality or Existence— the 
conception is ontological Tor the earlier 
Judaism, Truth meant constanev or faithful- 
ness— the meaning is ethical In the Old 
Testament, Truth does not mean scientific 
truth of fact it means that which is 
consistent with itself, loyal to its own nature 
It is thus not usuallj applied to propositions, 
but to persons The oft repeated saying that 
the truth of the Lord endureth for ever 
means that God will never contradict himself 
his dealmgs with mankind will alway s express 
his nature For the Jew thought of God as 
active, as having dealings with the world, 
and when he «aid that God was true, he did 
not mein only that God existed, but that he 
also acted and acted according to a plan 
"To the ancient Hebrews,” it has been said, 
"truth wa3 a matter of motive and character 
rather than of accuracy Thus in the 
Decaloguo there is no actual and direct 
condemnation of tying, but the prohibition is 
directed against the bearing of fal&c witness, 
the dastardly motive being the thing 
denounced r-ither than the failure accurately 
to describe facta ” The idea of Truth, there- 
fore, which Chnst inherited was that Truth 
meant consistency of character it wa3 truth 
of action rather than truth of idea. And we 
tind in f ict in that part of Ins teaching which 
may be regarded as authentic, no conception 
of metaphysical or mistical truth, but a great 
emphasis ou Truth as the ba«is of morality 
The life and character of Clin, t give ti& in 
dramatic human form the perfect embodiment 
of Truth , but it is only in the lourth Gospel 
that the idea is invested with phdo opine 
digmtv 


The author of the Fourth Gospel uses 
for Truth the Greek word Aletheia Aletheia 
implies the ultimate significance of things 
it is that which is finally real in a realm of 
ends and values Truth is the will of God 
it is God him«elf to act according to Truth 
is to follow the will of God, to become like 
God Truth is the law of the transcendental 
world of spirit. As later for Augustine, 
Truth and Light are for this writer almost 
identical terms The children of the light 
know truth and walk in the truth The 
6pint of truth dwells within them, leading 
them forward to an ever deepening realization 
of God The sons of truth — those who are 
real and sincere, whose characters are 
transparent — are free Truth is the basis of 

all liberty “Ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free ” This Truth 
is not only metaphysical truth , it is essentially 
truth of action, truth of character "If we 
6ay that we have fellowship with God, and 
walk m darkness, we he, and do not the 
truth n ‘ If we say we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in 


ua. Ho that saith, I know God, and 
keepeth not his commandments, is a liar, and 
the truth is not m him ” "He that doeth 
truth comcth to the light, that his deeds may 
be made manifest that they are wrought in 
God” It is by truth that our lives arc 
purified "Sanctify them in the truth " True 
action is the source of true knowledge “If 
any man will do the will of God, he shall 
) now” 

Since God 13 truth, the only worship 
that can be acceptable to hun is that which 
is offered in spirit and in truth Truth can 
only bn approached in the spirit of truth This 
‘‘pint of truth, duelling in the soul, 13 a per- 
manent bond of union between God and man 

The special task of the Fourth Gospel 
is to identify th« Udhcia with the figure of 
the histone Jcsu>. By regarding Jesus also 
as the Logos, or the underlying reason or 
intelligence of the universe, it implies that 
truth is the directing law of the world. This 
law is revealed in Jcsu3 He 13 the I\ av tW 
Truth and the Life He came into the world 
to bear witness of the Truth, and to draw 
bim*clf *1! those .- whoso hearts troth ^ 
dwell. Off IIo .. ihc hoog of He 
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Truth winch confronts, mid opposes the 
Kingdom of the world “He reign 3 as himself 
holy and true, by the power of the truth 
which he revc ils — truth m the conscience, 
truth m the heart, and (ruth in the mind 
and over those who through his graco and 
spirit ha\ 0 become fundamentally true, who 
stand m the eternal, abiding 1 elation ship of 
peace and lovo and holiness towards God ” 
This is not a narrow conception, for the 
Kingdom of Truth is wide as the truth itself 
"Ever} 0110 tint is of the truth hcareth mv 
voice * The divine light hghteth every man 
that come th into the world 

The human life of Christ reveals Truth 
in all its dot u!« I earless, honest, candid, 
he displays a character of luminous sincerity 
His controvcisics with the Pharisees are 
essentially controversies about Truth which 
their traditions had obscured. His liatrcd 
of hypocrisy was due to the fact that it was 
a betrayal of truth It is not too much to 
say that Christ died as a witness to Truth 
His moral teaching is based on truth Let 
us take for example the Beatitudes. ‘Blessed 
arc tho poor in spirit/’ (the word, according 
to many of the Bathers, means tho detached) 
for they, understanding the truth about 
outward things, are not held by them 
•Blessed aro they that mourn," for they have 
entered into tho truth of sorrow ' Blessed 
are the meek,” or the non violent, for they 
alone can inherit the kingdom of truth That 
which is gained by meekness will be kept by 
meekness, but that which is gained by 
violence will be lost by violence ‘Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after nghte 
ousness ' — the ancient word that meant tho 
life of truth ‘Blessed arc the merciful” — 
for they know the truth about all humanity, 
and tho compassion created by such know- 
ledge leads them to the blessedness of the 
pure in heart, who experience the immediate 
vision of the Perfect Truth ‘Blessed are 
the peacemakers/’ for truth is ever creative, 
and must bring its healing energies to regulate 
the lifo of society But the lover of Truth 
will suffer, and ‘ blessed aro they which aro 
persecuted for righteousness sake," that is, 
for their loyalty to their ideal of Truth 
Thus every Beatitude may be regarded as 
deriving its power from Truth 


V 

Clement, the first Christian snob, insisted 
that education was as important for tho life 
of truth as holiness Tor truth is not to be 
picked up at any street corner “The vision 
of truth,” ho says, “is given only to a few” 
The real Christian is he who loves and honours 
truth, nnd the first step in attaining it is to 
wonder at things, as Plato taught It is 
impossible, therefore, for an ignorant man to 
understand Truth, for be has not grasped tho 
idea of wisdom The real lover of Truth is 
he who mobilizes the whole range of human 
knowledge id the interest of a pure life to 
which music, astronomy, grammar philosophy, 
geometry , arc all auxiliary 

Clement insists on tho unity of Truth 
The way of Truth is one, but into it as into 
an overflowing river, streams flow from 
every side A piece of money when it is 
given to a ship’s captain is called the fare , 
10 tho hand® of a revenue offmer, it becomes 
tho tax to a landlord, it is rent, to a school 
master, fees, to a shopkeeper, the price of his 
goods But always it is same piece of money 
This reminds us of Ramakrishna Parania 
hamsa’s famous parable of the bathing ghats 

*Tho tank has several Vhats. At one Hindus 
draw water in pitchers ana call it j al at another 
Musalraans draw water in leathern bottles and call 
it pant at a third Christians and call it trattr 
Can we imagine that the water is not fal but 
only pant or iraUr 1 How ridiculous 1 The 
substance is One under diflercnt names and 
everyone is seeking the same substance nothing 
but climate temperament and name vary 

But Clement would probably have said 
that the water after all was always Jordan 
water, while I doubt if Ramakrishna whatever 
some of his followers might say — would have 
claimed that the water in tho tank necessarily 
came from the Ganges Clement does not 
however deny the possession of truth even 
to his philosophical opponents Vll aro 
illuminated by tho dawn of light In tho 
universe all the parts, though differing from 
one another, preserve their relation to the 
whole But it is Christ who will bring the 
scattered discords of partial truth into one 
harmony 

Clement insists also that tho seeker after 
truth must bo pure His guido and master 
is love 1 or tho more a man loves the moro 
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deeply does he penetrate into God Ho 
quotes tho famous inscription over the 
entrance to tho temple at Epidaurus — "Ho 
who would enter the incensc-pcrfumcd shnne 
must be pure” — and he adds that purity is 
to think holy thoughts 

Tor all lus sense of intellectual 
superiority, Clement must bo regarded as 
a genuine Truth mystic Ills stress on a 
liberal education, gencrouslj planned, 
broadened the conception of Truth and made 
possible his vision of its unitv , binding 
I together the thought of the whole world 
His belief that it was onlj through tho 
i portals of love and purity that men could 
pass within to tho shrine of Truth, shows that 
he was more than a mere scholar But his 
groat fault lay in a sort of spiritual snobbery 
that confined tho knowledge of the deepest 
thing® to the few 

VI 

j To read Plotinus is to bo stirred with a 
J great love of Truth, and a longing to be rid 
j of the world of shadows winch hides it from 
i our eyes Plotinus docs not, however, speak 
I often in terms of Truth His goal is tho 
One which 13 above all description or defim 
tion, and the approach thither is by way of 
the eternal Beauty But for Plotinus as for 
Plato, this Beauty is not the bcautv of sense 
or form it is an intellectual beauty, free 
from all taint of the sense world At its 
highest it is one with Truth 

Truth is within ourselves, and it must be 
sought by “an intellectual touch” and by a 
life of holiness and renunciation “Tho eye 
cannot behold the sun unless it be itself 
6 unhke, so the soul of man cannot behold 
God unless it be God like and hath God 
formed mit” We are to act as does the 
maker of an image who strikes off a part and 
a part planes away, as ho makes this smooth 
and releases that, until he has revealed upon 
the image the face of beauty The soul that 
would find truth must be kindled with love 
some there are that for all the r effort hare not 
attained the vision the soul in them has come to 
no sense of the splendour there It has not taken 
warmth it has not felt within itself the flame of 
lore for Truth 

Plotinus draws a ternble picture of the 
fate of those who are unwilling to rise above 


this world of shadows to the intellectual or 
spiritual world where Truth is seen They 
will in tho end lose the capacity for truth 
There can be no bell worse than this 

Tho man who bolds fast to the loveliness of 
bodies and will not let it go eball sink down 
not io body but in soul, to certain pits of tha 
dark where thought has no joy there blind he 
shall ah dc m the house of the Invisible, and his 
fellowship shall be with shadows there aS here. 

In the strict sense of our expression 
Plotinus is not a Truth mystic, but Ins influ- 
ence on the Truth-m\stiC 3 has been «o great 
that some reference to him was ncccs«ary 
Ills emphasis on the asceticism of the will 
and the intellect, his v iv id and enthusiastic 
descriptions of the real world of Truth and 
Beauty, bis account of the path thither by 
intellectual travail and renunciation of all 
pleasures of the world of sense, his fervent 
faith in the possibility of attainment, have 
stirred manv hearts to follow him on the high 
quest of Truth 

VII 

In St Vuguotine we come to tho first of 
the great Truth iujsttcs Tor him God is 
Truth ‘ Where I found Truth,’ he exclaims, 
“There found I my God, the Truth it c/f " 
And again, ‘ I invoke thee, O God, the Truth 
in whom and from whom and by whom are 
true all things that arc true ” 

1 or Vugustmc, Truth docs not mean only 
truth of fact it 13 objective or ontological 
truth, the eternal or unchanging truth which 
is existence itself God is “Ultimate Reality, 
Absolute Being, That which Is ’ and this 
Reality is Truth One of Augustine’s 
favourite ideas is that God is the Truth Un- 
changeable Above the nv al schools of the 
philosophers, above the tottering fabric of 
society, there dwells the “Truth not subject 
to change, the Substance not capable of 
failing ” There is no higher adventure 
possible to man than to find this unchangeable 
and true eternity of Truth that rises above 
bis own changing mind 

In this unchangeable Truth all truths are 
perceived. “There is the Truth unchangeable 
containing all things that arc unchangeably 
true” It is only in the Truth and Light of 
God that the human mind can recognize Truth 
at all If a man would gam true wisdom. 
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Truth itself mttbt shine liko n sun within his 
own spirit, which thus becomes pai taker of 
the Truth itself, and in its power mid illu- 
mination pcicciVLS ill truth without cloud 
or dmkncss A similar thought i 3 to bo 
found iq the 1 lciuibh mystic Huy sbroeck 
I 'cur men, he siys, at tun to tho vision of 
God, “because of our incapacity md of the 
hiddenuoss of tli it light m which one sees 
l'or all words and all that one can learn or 
understand naturally, are foreign to the 
truth that I mean md far below it But ho 
who is united to God and illumined by this 
truth — ho can understand truth bj Truth " 

To understand Truth by lruth is the 
fundamental principle of this type of mysti- 
cism Like is known by like, and it is only 
by a life lj> cd according to truth that our 
minds can rise up above all phantom values 
and transitory things to the Truth unchange- 
able So Augustine bids us destroy in our- 
scl\ cs all that is contrary to truth, for till 
the serpents of vice are killed wo will not 
be filled with the Divine light in which Truth 
is seen Passion is irrational and disorderly 
Truth is order and reason, the ^ ssential law 
of man’s being , and tho soul that would 
know Truth must have a harmony about it 
“When the soul is composed and orderly, 
when it has made itself harmonious and 
beautiful, it will dare to contemplate God, 
the source whence flows all truth 

Augustine experienced every aspect of 
the search for Truth He sought with dcs 
perate earnestness for intellectual Truth, 
seeking it in many philosophies before ho 
found it in the Catholic faith His Confes- 
sion s reveal his struggles to gain moral 
Truth And yet ho was never one to claim 
dogmatically to have “found” Always tho 
Eternal Truth rose high above the utmost 
reach of his thought eluding the outstretched 
grasp of his lov e The quest was one that 
knew no cndiug It was the supreme task 
of life 

The highest spiritual state of the soul in this 
life consists in the vision and contemplation of 
Truth wherein are iojs and the full enjoyment 
ol tho inchest anil truest rood and a breath 
of serenity and eternity such as certain great 
and m com parable souls have described m some 
measure. * 

(This reference is, as Dom Cuthbert 


Butler admits, “without doubt” to the 
ecstasies of Plotinus and Porphyry, aud 
indicates the grand catholicity aud uuivor- 
sthsm of Augustine’s mysticism) By him 
who has tasted of these joys, death is no 
longer feared, but desired as the greatest 
gain, “that the soul may bo free to clea\c 
wholly to the whole lruth ” 

St. Gregory tho Great also u°es this 
lmigcry, but with Ices depth of meaning 
IIq speaks of coiitemplatiou as the search 
for Truth lie calls God the Boundless 
Truth ami describes his worship as the 
“tasting of the savour of uncncompasscd 
Truth” But m the mouth of Gregory, ao- 
Dom Butler say s again, “the word lruth is 
not the great vital ontological rcalitv that the 
Platonic ideas were to \ugustme They 
are but the commonplaces of theological 
language taken ov cr from St John There 
is no suggestion of Augustine’s conceptions 
that all truth 13 perceived in the unchangeable 
Truth abov e the mind, and that the light iq 
which purely intellectual truths are seen is 
God hunself 

St Bernard thought of God as the Divine 
Lover of tho world, and of the spiritual life 
as the quest of the lover for his Beloved 
Yet to him also, the final vision is Truth 
Contemplation, he says, may be defined as 
“the soul’s true unerring intuition, the 
unhesitating apprehension of Truth,” and in 
his moral teaching ho has some very beautiful 
things to *ay about Truth, which relate* 
closely to the virtue of humility We seek 
for Truth m oursclv es, in our neighbours aud 
in its essential nature We imd it first m 
ourselves by self-examination , then in our 
neighbours by the Virtue of compassion , and 
fimdly in its essential nature by that direct 
vision which belongs to the pure in heart. 
The first degree of truth is to know outsell cs 
Pride darkens the mental vision so as to hide 
the truth Before a man can ascend to the 
ultimate truth, ho must, therefore, remove the 
clouds of pride which prevent him from 
finding truth in himself — or rather finding 
himself in truth Vnd then when m deep 
humility a man lccogmzcs himself as he 1 tally 
is, he will no longer tit 111 judgment upon 
others. He will gam a new vision of the 
world — tho vision tint is only open to the 
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lender eyes of compassion And this vision 
is the second degree of truth Pride now 
hides neither himself nor the world from Ins 
gaze He is ready to ascend to the third 
degree of truth, which is that enraptured and 
direct vision which di plays itself to the 
pure in heart. 

-Thus by the tears of penitence, by the pursuit 
of righteousness and by persistence in works of 
mercy is the spiritual sight cleared from all stain 
and to it Truth promises to reveal itself in its 
punty There are thus three degrees of Truth. 
We n«e to the first by humble effort, to the second 
bv loving sympathy to the third by enraptured 
vision Tn the first truth is revealed m seventy 
in the second in pity in the third in pun tv 
Reason by which we analyse ourselves guides us 
to the first feeling which enables us to have 
compassion on others conducts us to the second 
puntv by which we are raised to the level of the 
unseen carries us up to the third 

"Many of the myatica have told us that 
humility is the firat aud necessary step to 
Truth — for example, tho medieval English 
writer, Walter Hilton, says, “Truth and 
Humility are full true «isters, faatened 
together in love and chanty, and there is no 
distance of counsel betwixt them two ’ But 
there is originality a 3 well a 3 great beauty 
in Bernard’s insiatence that the degree 
represented by “Bleaaed are the merciful ’ 
must precede that represented by ‘Blessed 
are the pure in heart.” If the religious world 
had only kept this one thought in mind how 
many persecutions and enmities in the name 
of Truth would have been avoided * 

VIII 

The great Schoolmen of medieval Europe 
busied themselves rather with the organization 
of all ascertained truth than with the quest 
for the Eternal Truth rising above the mind 
But the School of St Victor in Pan*, as 
well as the greatest philosopher of them all 
— St Thomas Aquinas — occupied itself 
with the double task of the harmonizing of 
all knowledge into one coherent system (which 
in those days was not the impossibility it 
would be today) and the search for the 
mystical vision of the True The School of 
St Victor was famous for the consistency 
of its intellectual discipline and for the 
passion with which Truth was sought 
within its boundaries. The great Victorme 
teachers, especially Hugh and Richard, were 


deeply affected by Platonic ideas They do 
not behove that Truth is to be found by logic 
or argument, but by contemplation Yet they 
add to the older view of contemplation a new 
element. Contemplation must be accom- 
panied not only by a heroic moral discipline, 
but also by intellectual effort And so it 13 
now that Meditation, which is the intellectual 
side of prayer, enters the history of 
mysticism The practice of meditation, 
especially in its later developments, introduc 
cd orderliness into mysticism it rescued it 
from vagueness by giving it some kind of 
intellectual content But it could only build 
the road to the land of Truth contemplation 
was needed to carry the traveller to the goal 
The method and the process of tho 
contemplation of Truth ha 3 never been more 
beautifully described than by Hugh of St 
Victor 

Damp wood he siys kindles slovly under 
fire but a stron„ breeze will fan it into flame 
with black clouds of smoke. Little by little the 
smoke is dissipated as the moisture dries up and 
the blaze spreads freely over tho whole crackling 
pile till the wood is wholly changed into the 
likeness of fire Then the crackling ceases and 
nothing is to be seen save the victorious fire 
tdowiOL in the profound peace of great silence. 
First fire and flame and smoke then fire and 
flame, but smoke no more last of all pure fire 
with neither flame nor smoke. As is the damp 
wood so are onr carnal hearts. Touch them with 
the spark of the fear of God or dinne love and 
great clouds of enl passions and rebellious desires roll 
up vanfs Then the boiiI grows stronger the flame 
ot love barns more hotly and brightly the smoke 
of passion dies down and the purified spirit 
rises to the contemplation of Truth List of ail 
triumphant contemplation fills the heart with 
truth we have reached the very source of the 
Sovereign Truth and have been enfolded thereby 
and neither trouble nor anxiety touch the heart 
more. It has found peace and rest. 

From the Scholastic period onwards, the 
“Truth mystics” of Catholicism come largely 
from the ranks of the Dominican Order, that 
Order which above all others gave itself to 
the pursuit of knowledge and intellectual 
discipline The chief glory of the Order — • 
St. Thomas Aquinas — sought to bring into 
one majestic harmony the whole range of 
Truth, and he devoted himself to this task 
with a passionate ardour that wore out his 
life before its time St. Thomas teaches that 
everything is intended to reach its own 
perfection. It is the business of man, there- 
fore, to discover what the true end or goal 
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completing the tradition which their fore- 
fathers earned on for eoicril centuries through 
their Purauas and tho chronicles as preserved 
iu the Maujuiri 1 fulalalpn It is a humiha 
tion unworthy of any civilized nation and 
more so of tho country men of Kalidasa and 
Kalinin, to read their histories written by 
outsiders who are least fitted to understand 
and interpret it. Wo shall always remain 
grateful to Smiths and Rapsons for what 
they havo done, but the mistakes winch they 
have committed and tho mistakes which they 
commit everyday amount at times to libels, 
and that is duo to that innate and inherent 
disability of an outsider to read tho thoughts 
and actions of a stranger 

To return to tho history m tho J fanjusri 
Jlnlnlalpa I have analysed all the historical 
data ill tho Ihtlalalpa tho result of tint 
stud} has become too large to print in any 
periodical I am bringing it out as an indc 
pendent book with annotations on evLry 
section wherein I have discussed the 
different periods in detail Here I should 
like to mention some of the important new 
matters gleaned from that history 

The writer or writers of the J la iju*ri 
history had at least three historical mauuaN 
before them, the last of which related very 
fully the Later Guptas just preceding 
Gopala and his descendants The book was 
written after the reign of Gopala (772 V D) 
who is given 27 years and who is described 
as having been a Sudra. It seems to havo 
been written in the reign of Dharinapala 
After two centuries and a half, it was trans 
latcd in Tibetan [about 1060 A D ] The 
Tibetan text is a word for word translation, 
and I have utilized it largely in my edition 
now m the press Necessarily , the historian 
had the written records of tlo Later Guptas 
a\ ailablo to him in tho secretariat of tho 
Palas who succeeded the former The official 
designation of the Later Gupta3, our history 
gives, as the Gauda D j nasty ” Our history 
itself was composed in Bengal by a Bengali 
author who writes with an intimate knowledge 
about Bengal and surveys the past from tho 
standpoint of Bengal 

Tho author had a very good historical 
manual for the Imperial Guptas and a very 
full lccord for the whole of India for tho 


period of the Thanes van dynasty I( 
supplies full details of the war of Haroba 
vardbana against Sasanka As a system, the 
Buddhist writer has omitted the real nairns 
of the three persecutors of Buddhism- 
Pushy amitra, Mihirakula and Sasanka. He 
has given for Pushy amitra — Goiiun, for 
Mihirakula — ‘the Planet' ( Graha ), for 
Sasanka — ‘the Moon’ (Sonw) The last two 
are practically translations of the actual 
names Tiiur histories, however, are 
unmistakable 

SlSWIvA 

About Sasanka, the new information, 
which had been badly needed is that (i) he 
was a Brahmin and he came to the forefront 
on account of tho extreme weakness among t 
the Gauda Guptas aud consequential oppres 
8ion that resulted in Bengal Haroba 
invaded Sasanka and a battle was fought 
outside Pundravardhaua in which Sasanka 
was defeated and he accepted the terms 
imposed by Harshavardhana, not to leave 
Pundravardhaoa for the rest of his life 
The author notes a great orthodox revival 
m Bengal and Bihar under tho leadership of 
Sasanka. He says that private houses were 
constructed with materials from Buddhist 
monasteries and on their ruins. 

ClI YKACTLR SlU TCIir& 

The Buddhist author or authors have 
given in tins long history of 1000 slokas 
character sketches of the Gupta Emperors 
and other kings which we lack in the 
Puranas These character sketches, apart from 
the pecufiar Buddhist view on the ethics of 
warfare, are sound Vbout S uniidrv Gupta, 
for instance, it is noted that the king was a 
superman , he was ever vigil ent ho eared 
all for here and nothing for hercifter — he 
indulged in bloody sacrifices’ men and manes, 
j utris, enjoyed all luxuries during his reign 
Vbout Skanda Gupta it is recorded that he 
was the noblest and tho best of the Imperial 
Guptas, that he realized his duties in au ideal 
way Vbout Bmdusara that ho succeeded 
his father as a minor and had firm judgment 
and also eloquence amongst his accomplish 
meats Vbout Gopala, that he had a sweet 
tongue and patronized both orthodox and 
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Buddhist sections and was a successful ruler, 
that he made pious buildings more for the 
sake of his name 

Republic And Election of Kincs 
d. Bengal. 

Our history describes an interesting fact 
that after Sisauka a republic was tried for a 
short time in Bengal M e all know about 
the election of King Gopala, but we know 
now that a few years before Gopala a popular 
Bengali leader, by caste a Sudra was elected 
King and tbat he ruled successfully for 
17 years His description is amusing, for he 
anticipated modern centuries He was fond 
of controversy, he was a lifelong invalid he 
was very particular about * law and order' 
beheld both Brahmins and Buddhists monks as 
undesirable hypocrites his rule was marked 
with impartiality The election of this king 
as well as of Gopala, both of whom were men 
of character and known ability (Gopala was 
elected at the age of 62), shows that Bengal 
in the eighth century had freed herself from 
the law of caste and the Vedic theory of 
birth superiority and that Bengal had anti 
cipated id 700 \J> Govinda Singh and Ram 
mohun Roy , Dayananda Saraswati and Gandbi 

Identification of Unidentified 
Gupta Coins 

Three Gupta coins which had remained 
hitherto unidentified can now be identified 
with the help of our new history IV e have 
in the Gupta coins a name Diadasaditya It 
was not known who this king was Mr Allan 
in his Catalogue of Gupta Corns has assigned 
a tentative date avowedly m the absence of 
evidence, which date now proves to be wrong 
Our history gives these names of the Gauda 
Guptas 

Deva [Gupta] 

Chandra [Cbandraditya] 

His son — Dvida«a [adityal 
Dvadisaditya was the last king of the 
Later or Gauda Guptas and his time would 
be Circa , 710 720 A Chinese pilgrim, 
Hui Lun, who visited Magadha about 700 
A D, found VdityaseDa’s (Sun Army's) temple 
being completed by Ins successor Deva 
(vermao), i e Deva Gupta about 700 A D 


We know from the coins of Chandraditya that 
his personal name was Vishnu Gupta 
According to the inscriptions Vishnu Gupta 
was the son of Deva Gupta, and Vishnu 
Gupta's son was Jivita Gupta, who was 
probably the last king of the dynasty 
Dvadasaditya, who was the son of Chandra- 
ditya [Vishnu Gupta] according to our history, 
was either identical with Jivita Gupta or was 
his brother 

In the imperial series of the Gupta coins 
we have a coin of P/akasaditi/a ( ) 
with the symbol name U ( 3 ) This king has 
not been identified so far Our history gives 
the name of the successor of Kumara Gupta IJ 
as king U C 3 ) Me know from inscriptions 
that Kumara Gupta was succeeded by Budha 
Gupta. U ( 3 ) is, therefore, identical with 
Budha Gupta who seems to have had the 
biruda of Prakasaditya as well as some other 
title or name beginning with U ( 3 ) Our 
history notes U as the last king of the Guptas 
whom he calls emperors and says that after 
his reign the family broke up and the line of 
the Gauda Guptas arose whom the author 
calls the Separatist Gaiulas ( dlsr ) 

Bleak vp or the Gupta Emi ire 

Our history shows that the modern his 
tonan s theory on the break up of the Gupta 
Empire which dates it in the reign of Skanda 
Gupta, is entirely wrong The Maujusri 
history lights up the break up account with 
considerable details According to it, after 
the death ol Budha Gupta two kings m the 
Gupta line were crowned, one m Magadha 
and another in Bengal This led to an invasion 
of a Sudra called H (Huna) (Tibetan text) 
The H(una) king brought out a Gupta boy 
from priaon who had beeu imprisoned by king 
Goparaja, and crowned him at Benares His 
name was Pra(kataditya) Me know both 
Goparaja and Prakataditya from inscriptions 
Prakataditya was king of Benares according 
to the Sarnath inscription and was the son 
of Baladitya II It is thus evident tbat the 
Baladitya who was a contemporary of 
Toramana, Mihirakula and Goparaja was 
Baladitya II and not Baladitya I with whom 
he ba3 been identified by European scholars. 
In fact European scholars lost sight of the 
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distinction between the two Baladityas In 
the light of our Buddhist history Baladitya II 
seems to have been identical with Bhanu 
Gupta The H(una) king died at Benares 
suddenly the same j ear he crowned Prakata- 
dityn, and his son the “Planet" (Hdur=suo) 
succeeded hun The Planet was invaded by 
various enemies and was killed Ho was 
extremely wicked 

PltAK VTA1UTYA 

After the death of the Planet Prakataditj a 
became the king of Benares and Magadha 
He ruled for about 54 years and like Irancis 
Joseph witnessed great vicissitudes and 
change of history In his latter days arose 
a rcilWitaere irnrcrcA csf hts faauty in the 
Vindhyas under the name Dcva Simharaja 
This was evidently the Malaya Gupta family 
There al*o arose Sasanka in Bengal Deva 
Simharaja was killed in battle by Rajya 
vardhana Prakataditj a was succeeded bj lus 
brother V ( TO ), who bad a successor for a 
short time and the family came to an end 
with the nse of Rajj a vardhana. 

Amongst these Later Guptas Ka (Kumara 
Gupta III) is described a» an independent 
soy ereign 

This detailed lnstor} full) establishes that 
Skanda Gupta had throughout a victorious 
career and that for 40 to 50 jears after him 
the Huns dared not raise their head again 
This is further borne out by the Chantha 
qarbha snha cited bj the Tibetau author 
Buston (14th century a d ) which gives details 
of the war of Skanda Gupta described as 
son of Mahendrascna, according to which 
Skanda Gupta as a boy defeated tbe united 
forces of tho Huns, Parthians and Sahas — 
three lakhs in number — with a gigantic 
hecatomb and after several battles captured 
the barbarian kings and executed them and 
thereafter ruled in peace and prosperity A 
full extract on the subject I have gi\ cn m 
my book mentioned abo\ e 

C \STF"3 OV IClNCS 

Our author, as if to anticipate certain 
ethnological controversies m&cd bj modem 
historians, has recorded castes ind origins 
of almost every important d> nasty Aditya- 
ardhaua and llarslm ardhatn are noted to 


be Vaisbyas The Gupta3 arc noted to be 
Kshatri) as Tho Valabhi dynasty was from 
Ikshvakus [Drona Siraba according to ins- 
criptions was installed by the Emperor of the 
whole country which means the Gupta 
Emperor They were first senapahs of the 
Guptas, and they evidently went from Oudb 
under the Guptas J Without tho slightest evi- 
dence, Vincent 4 Smith and others persisted 
m calling the Valabhi dj nasty Huns That 
is now defiaitelj proved to be false 
The Xagas are called Vaisjas by origin 
The Palas are called Sudras About the 
family of Harshavardhana, our history say-, 
that they descended from Vishuu Vardhana. 
In this connection it should be noted that 
Vishnu Vardhana Yasodharmau did not 
belong to Malwa as commonly supposed but 
to Tinneswar Tor he rcgisUrs in the 
Mandasaur inscription that he bent his head 
to God Sthanu only, who was the roval 
deity at Thaneswar Malwa was under his 
gov ernor according to the inscription 

Facts Bi iohl The Guptvs 

It is notworthv tli it the Sakas are treated 
as Kings of Mid India, which means that 
the Kusbans are called Sakas The Sahas lose 
their kingdom on account of the Naga Senas 
who arc split up 10 the section dealing with 
the history of Gauda is Nagas and Prabha 
Vishnu The Naga Senas are treated as the 
emperors succeeding the Sakas and cotiimg 
before the Guptas 

Tor the history before the Salts, the 
writer has drawn cxclusiv ely on his Church 
lustor) Some notable facts are these 

The Buddha's teachings were reduced 
to writing m the rcigu of King Uday in ( )> 

successor of Ajatasatru Xauda (Mahapadmaj 
was the Prime Minister of the previous king 
Nanda earned the title of being tho lowest 
man m India m his time He was a very 
capable and able ruler and just in lus 
administration In his later y ears he suffered 
great opposition from his Council of 
Ministers Piuuni was a personal friend of 
this Nando. Chandra Gupta dud compara- 
tively vouiig and was succeeded by his minor 
son Bindusaro. The Prime Minister under 
both these reigns was Vishnu Gupta Chanakya 
His ministry extended for some time to the 
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next reign He was very strict and 3 very 
able administrator, but his wrath is noted 
and so is recorded his poverty From the 
Saisunaga down the Maurya times, Council of 
Ministers and Chancellors are treated as 
having great powers in the matter of adminis- 
tration, overshadowing those of the kings 
Nafarjuna is placed m the first century 
B C —400 years after the Buddha. 

Greater India 

How great is the value of the history of 
Mimiusn, will be seen fiom one more fact 
which is to us of high importance Only the 
other day, Dr IC&hdas Nag started his 
agitation against the neglect of Fartuep and 
In^ciandia in our study of Indian historv 
At that time, forced by his vigorous agitation 
I looked round, but found no authority m 
Indian literature to conuect Greater India 
with the mother country It was onlv the 
study of Samudra Gupta’s inscription which 
led me to connect the Puramc description 
of the eight dnpas, from Ceylon eastwards, 
with Indian history In the tram of my 
proposition put forward m my History of 
India, 150 a D to 3o0 A D, lam gratified 
to find that the Manjusri author has treated 
the history of Indian Archipelago and Farther 
India as part and parcel of the history of 
India He has given names of the kings of 
the seventh century whom 1 have mdentified 
The author of the Maujum history is fully 
supported by another writer of the Pala 
period who flourished about oO years later— 
Sulaiman the Arab Elliot has translated his 
work in the opening pages of his volume I 
Suhiman has definitely said that he found 


Java and other islands as dependencies of 
India Everybody knows the connection 
between the Pala Empire in the time of Devi 
Pala with the Hindu kingdom of Sumatra, 
fully established by the Nalanda copperplate 
published by Dr Hirananda Sastn The 
1 fanjusri J [ula/utlpa notes that the Gauda 
dynasty of Bengal ruled up to Burma in the 
reign of Prakataditva It also has given 
names of certain Hindu artists who went from 
Southern India to the islands and beautified 
Buddhist monuments and monasteries there 

Artlstn And Soci al Leaders 
The book gives at the end a short 
history of religious and political leaders, 
artists and philosophers of art (iconography), 
both Brahmamcal and Buddhist. Some of 
them were Sudras The survey covers the 
whole land from the north up to Ceylon aud 
embraces Greater India 

The Book of History in Manjusn is as 
large as consisting of a thousand slolas 
Half of this will not interest the pre-ent 
day materialist reader, for the writer does 
not forgive like the modern historian the 
wickedness and arbitrariness m kings He 
would have thrown into the waste paper 
basket all modern histones as so many veiled 
and covert pancgyncs on force and fraud 
and virtueless greatness His outlook is 
different He emphasizes the relentless law 
of morality, the avenging pnnciplo of Katma 
and he follows the rascally kings to their 
tortures m hell This, to follow the current 
of the time, I have omitted in my analysis 
Yet the material so curtailed is unexpectedly 
large 
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T here is one thing that strikes the 
student of Chmtiainly as rather puzz- 
ling The religion preached by 
Chnst is said to be one of peace and 
joy — peace that pas«eth all understanding, 
and joy, or bliss, let us call it, that is born 
of the Spirit. Yet it is straDge to contem- 
plate that in the majority of paintings and 


sculptures in which Chnst appear®, whether 
as a child or as a grown up man, be is repre- 
sented with a «ad and melancholy face, hardly 
consistent with a me sage of peace and bliss 
It is an interesting study and one which 
should yield food for thought 

The origin of the traditional face and 
features of Jesu®, as is well known, is hidden 
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in m) stcrj , for there ia no historical evi- 
dence ag to who the first painter or sculptor 
was who gave to the world these conven- 
tional features of Christ, nor is it possible 
to say how they came to be accepted as his 
A glance, however, at the paintings of 
different periods will reveal the fact that 
these features have not always been the 
same, but that, on the other hand, they 
have gone through a process of evolution 
In fact, in the earlier paintings we find 
them rather coarse and uninspiring, without 
any grace or beaut) whatsoever But very 
soon, evidently, the artist found it accessary 
to add lines and light and shade to bnng 
out beauty, softness and refinement Of 
course, this indicated not merely a better 
technique, but also a clearer comprehension 
of the Message and the Message Bearer But 
whatever the subject of these paintings, there 
is one characteristic common to all, with a few 
exceptions soon to be noted, and that is 
that the face of Christ is alwajs full of 
sadness and melancholy too deep for words 
It is the invariable expression id almost 
all these works o e art, and the question 
with which we arc faced is this How is 
it that Christian art has failed to give 
expression to the cheerful aspect of Christ s 
religion, to the hope and joy that Christ’s 
message gave to the world > 

Some, indeed, meet this question by 
arguing that the predominant characteristic 
of this sinless life was compassion for all 
mankind, and that it was but natural 
that this particular note of compassion 
should bo found in all lua portraits But 
that would be an argument hardly fair to 
the message of the Gospel® for mere 
compassion without the promise of heaven!) 
blis®, would not give Christ the position 
he occupies now, nor would make Christianity 
-i complete religious system, for both these 
elements are, fundamental!) , necessary and 
complementary to each other It is true 
that the events of the life of Jesus, which 
form the subjects of these paintings, make 
it almost inevitable that mchnchol) should 
be the prevailing note, for the Crucifixion, 
the Trial, the tragic scene at Gethscmanc, 
cannot but be taken b) artists as wholl) 
sad and melancholy episode® of that sancti- 


fied life, unredeemed by an) ra)S of joy 
and hope Yet it has to be pointed out that 
the sad and sorrowing Christ is the convcn 
tional t)pe m Christian art, both mediaeval 
and modern, irrespective of the nature of 
the occasion depicted, for subjects like 
the Baptism, the Blessing of the Children, 
the Transfiguration, the Resurrection, etc., 
which, properly into qire ted, should be 
themes of joy, cheerfulness and triumph, 
are found in these paintings to suffer from 
the saroo obsessiou of melancholy 

This, again, is not all, for even the Child 
in Christian art ha3 not escaped the drear) 
touch of this gloom With very notable 
exceptions, again, it is rather distressing to 
find in most of the child Christs an expre- 
ssion nearer sadness than jo), which latter 
is surel) the distinguishing characteristic 
of the child all the world over As could 
not but be expected, in most of the«c 
paintings the Child is something unnatural, 
while the Mother, inevitably, shares tins 
burden of sorrow Coming to others, again, 
t c the Angels, Apostles and Saints, who 
figure &o often here, we have the same feeling 
of sadness forcing itself upon u®, for there 
is hardly a cheerful or smiling face to be seen 
in theso groups 

But, as mentioned above, there arc not 
a few notable exceptions wliero some masters 
have set aside this conventional sadness and 
given us representations of Christ more in 
accordance with the spirit of the events 
depicted Such are Leonardo da Vinci’s 

Madonna of the Hods Raphael’s Sis tine 
ifn louna Murillo a ihc Ilohj Fannin, almost 
all of Luini s child Chnsts and other paintings 
like Christ Disputing tilth The Doctois , 
I'omn a Chris ( Diking Fiom The Tomb, 
and a few more It must bo admitted 
here that in Raphael’s Sistine Mo hmna 
wo have the noblest achievement of irt, 
for the expression on the faces of the 
Mother and the Child here is unequalled 
in the whole world for its punt), seremt) 
and mcffiblc bliss It is really a welcome 
relief to come ujion paintings like these, for 
the) serve to break the mcmofoti) of sadness 
that meets us m the other paintings These 
excptions, however, are proportionate!) so 
few that one is led to believe that in these tho 
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artists concerned were guided more bj their 
own temperament*, rather than by the 
orthodox interpretation of their subjects 
Judging from all this it would not be far 
wrong to say that the shadow of the Cross 
has been upon the whole field of Christian art 
and has deprived it of the high privilege of 
revealing the light eternal, serene aad joyous 
that shines beyond that shadow 

In aesthetics art reveals and expresses 
beaut}, but in religion it reveals and inter 
prets the spirit This is how it serv cs reli 
gion, and so whde considering how art has 
interpreted Christianity, it should be profitable 
to examine how it has interpreted Hinduism 
and Buddhism, the only other inportant 
religions winch have stamped their spirit on 
successive $ta 0 cs of sculpture aud paiotiug 
Buddhism bears a resemblance to Chris 
tiamty in some respects Like the latter it is 
centicd in one person, and, as in the case of 
Christ, the origin of the traditional features 
of the Buddha also is hidden in mystery 
Buddhism, however, is usually supposed to be 
a jovless religion, beginning in pessimism and 
ending in extinction V cro this a true 
estimate of the spirit of the Buddha's preach- 
ings we could expect in Buddhistic art nothing 
but gloomy aud cheerless presentation of life 
But what we really find there is something 
ju-,t the reverse, for cverv where, almost 
without exception, it is the «ccnes of joy, 
mirth and music aglow with the beauty of 
cheerful adoration and worship, tliat meet us 
in the sculptures and paintings In fact, it 
would bo dithcult to point out any number of 
Mich works of Buddhistic art as arc pessimi- 
stic or glootuv in their tone To crovvu all, 
there shines before us the central figure of 
the Buddha m whoso features and lineaments 
wo discover the ea«y triumph of the oriental 
artist, who witha-mbtlc and sure instinct 
born of a mvstic cou ciou<negs of the true 
meaning of iitriana succeeded in investing 
thc^e fixtures with a serene peace aud bliss 
passing all human comprehension The 
crudest representations of the Budilin are not 
without this characteristic, while the best 
teach an expression convoying that beatitude 
which all the world s a seeking In fact, in 
the prc«cacc of such a finished piece of art 
we feel iliat all struggle has here come to an 


end, that all problems have been solved, that 
all “the knots of human death and fate” have 
been unravelled, and nothing but peace and 
joy and bliss, the true concomitants of the 
attainment of mriana remain Indeed, if it 
were necessary to give the lie to the 
misinterpretation of Buddhism as a religion 
of pessimism and of mriana as extinction, 
the serene features of the Buddha should be 
enough to do it- 

There is, however, an instance of closer 
resemblance between the lives of the Buddha 
and the Cbnst, and that is the Temptation to 
which both are subjected at a critical period 
of their spiritual history and this gives us a 
singularly favourable opportunity of study mg 
this contrast between the methods of Buddhi- 
stic and Christian art When Jesus H 
represented at the moment of hi» triumph 
over Satan with that memorable rebuke on 
his bps the Christum artist retains the usual 
expression of deep melancholy and only adds 
to it a touch of sternness suited to the 
occasion, but he does not throw the happy 
radiance of triumph over his face Very 
diftcrent, indeed is the method of the Buddhist 
artist, who in the wall paintings of \jantt 
paints the Buddha m his moment of triumph 
over Man, the ieinpter, with all the sereue 
and radiant beauty of compicst over sin ind 
evil desires In fact, the only occasions 
when the Buddha is represented with .m 
expression other than that of joy are these 
when he, perplexed with doubts and diflieul- 
ties, is Icav mg his home in search of Truth, 
and, again, when as a result of his austentie*, 
he has reduced him-olf to a skeleton and 
made himself miserable But both, these 
incidents, it should be borne m mind, belong 
to the long period of spiritual struggle which 
preceded the attainment of lunam, and so 
the artists were ju“tified m representing 
him as they did So true, indeed, la the 
insight of the oriental artist into the 
realities of peace beyond things mundane, 
that even on bis deathbed the I uli n htened 
One is u-ually depicted as reposing in 
undisturbed bh&s, without a hue of pata 
or sorrow on his face. Truly says Goethe, 
“Lber ulle Gipfeln 1 st Jtuh * kpon all 
Heights there is Peace. 

Here, then, we hav c a striking instance 
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of irt revealing anil interpreting the true 
spirit of a religion m an unmistakable manner 
ami there is no reason why the triumph of 
Christ over death and sorrow should not be 
represented in the same unmistakable 
language, for wo certainly want religion not 
merely to remind us of our sorrows and 
sufferings here and hereafter, but to tell us 
also of the hope and joy that are beyond 
them 

In Hinduism, again, wc have an inexhaus- 
tible store-house of spiritual truths embodied 
in sculpture and painting, but nowhere do 
we find any gloomy or cheerless atmosphere 
which does not suit the occasion Thc=e 
representations range from the heights of calm 
serenity to the wildest orgies of grotesque 
imagination, but everywhere the scene 
matches the idea to be expressed Leaving 
aside the endless attempts made by the 
Cuius of Hinduism to give shape to the 
nfimte and the Ineffable, we can examine 
one particular instance for comparison and 
contrast with Christian art. In the wonder 
ful variety of religious experience cncom 
passed by it, Hinduism has not missed the 
idea of divinity in the child, and so we have 
Yasoda and the child Krishna as the exact 
counterparts of the Mother and the Child 
m Christian art Yasoda is, of course, Sri 
Krishna’s adoptive mother, but the tender 
yearning that tradition makes her feel for 
him puts this fact in the background How 
ever, though the theme is the same, a mother 
and a divine Child, the methods of artistic 
treatment of the subject are strikingly 
different. As already mentioned, in Christian 
art most of these scenes arc joyle s and the 
sad faces of the mother and the Child are 
full of the most distressing melancholy The 
knowledge that the Mother c\ idcntlv possesses 
of the tragic end of the Child 13 much too 
apparent in the deep eaduess that clouds her 
features, and, what is worse and still more 
intolerable, the Child himself secrus to be 
filled with the same gloomy forebodings 
Hinduism, on the other hand, has giv cn us 
in colour, poetry and music, the joy divine 
that the Mother, A n»oda, and the Child, Sn 
Krishna, represent Mauy arc the paintings 
that depict the Mother and the Child, many 


the lyrics that describe them, and many the 
songs that sing of tlu 3 eternal theme, but 
nowhere do we find any trace of cheer- 
lesaness or gloom, unles°, of course, the 
situation demanded it Indeed the artists 
never fail to delineate the Child or the boy 
Krishna in his happiest moods and the 
mother’s face shows nothing but joy and 
pride There is, in this scuse, no Voter 
Dolorosa in Hindu art 

Indeed, a gallery of pamting 3 representing 
Christ and Christian art is a gloomy jilaee 
to be in, for there is so much of sorrow 
and suffering and so little of the joy and 
bliss of beatitude, that so far as art is 
concerned, one cannot help characterizing 
Christianity as a cheerless religion, and 
feeling, a 3 has been said above, that the 
shadow of the Cross has been over it too 
much But the triumph of Chnst should not 
remain misinterpreted for ever >.01 to 
'peak of such scenes as the Baptism, the 
Raising of Lazarus, the Transfiguration, 
the Blessing of Children and the Resurrection, 
which should naturally lend themselves to 
treatment in joyous and radiant colours, 
there is no reason why Chnst should not be 
painted with a face full of a serene and 
transcendent joy iu scenes where ho stands 
before the Pilate, carries the Cross, is 
bleeding from the wounds of the Crown of 
Thorns, or is breathing his last prayer on the 
Cross k Christ triumphant over sorrow 
and suffering, with that triumph beaming 
through hi 3 face and features re*plendcut 
with joy and love, is certainly 1 nobler 
sight than a Christ weighed down with his 
burden of sorrow Christian art has hitherto 
failed to bring out fully this triumphant 
note and thus to do justice to the blt'-sfal 
beatitude of which Chnst spoke so oftou, 
and it is time that tins were rectified Indeed, 
why should there not bo a new school of 
painters who would do away with the con- 
ventional misinterpretation of Christs 
character in art and give the world a Christ 
smiling tnmpbantly upon the Cross with a 
Crown of Thorns on his head, proclaiming 
to all mankind the death of Death and of all 
suffering ? 
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T HE unique and impressive “Century 
of Progress I'air' in Chicago, now 
inviting the attention and patronage 
of the world, naturally calls to mind 
its remarkable predecessor, the Columbian 
Exposition of 1893 That Exposition was 
memorable foe several reasons, but probably 
for none more justly than ou account of its 
great World Parliament of Religions 

I think few persons today realize how 
great a thing that Chicago Religious Parlia- 
ment was, and fewer still how wide reaching 
and important have been the results following 
it It is probably not an exaggeration to 
represent it as marking an epoch, if not in 
the religious history, at least in the religious 
FROGRL&? of the world It was something 
absolutely new, unique, unprecedented , man- 
kind had never seen anything like it The 
history of the past had known numberless 
religious gathering*, conferences, councils, 
congresses, parliaments, some of them on a 
large scale, but they all had been limited 
in their fellowship, sectarian in their nature, 
confined to single religions or single religious 
denominations Buddhism and Christianity 
had had their councils called Unuersal, but 
they were not universal, they were merely 
BiuldJnst councils and Chiistian councils 
Vt last something larger and better had 
come, — something not sectarian, somethin** 
not limited, something really universal 
In that great Chicago Parliament, for 
absolutely the first time in human histoiy, 
eminent representatives of all the impoitant 
rcfifjioits faiths of maul aid came together in a 
great world assemblage, and what was more, 
came in the spirit of Equality and mutual 
respect , came not to antagonize or criticize but 
to fellowship came not even for debate, but 
for thoughtful and brotherly conference over 
the great world wide problems and interests 
.of religion, each to present for the considera- 
te— 3 


tion of the rest and of the world, an affirma- 
tive statement, a constructive interpretation of 
the central truths, principles, amis and ideals 
of the faith which he represented, as uader 
stood not by its enemies but by it a friends, 
by those who behevo lu it, love it and worship 
at its altars 

The parliament continued three weeks, 
bolding dailj sessions to two great halls near 
each other, which were crowded to their 
utmost capacity To tho tens of thousands 
of people who attended the various sessions 
the addresses heard were such a surprise as 
they had never known Most of the atten 
dants, of course, were Christiana, who had all 
tbeir lives beeu taught to believe that there 
is one true God, our own, and that all others 
are false that there is one true revelation 
of God, our Bible, md that all other sacred 
books are from men or the devil , that there 
is only one true religion, our own , and that 
if the adherents of other faiths aro to bo 
saved from eternal perdition, they must give 
up their religion and accept our Christianity 
Judge of tho surprise which men and women 
accustomed to thi3 way of thinking ex 
penenced when they met in that Parliament 
men as devout and full of the spirit of 
worship a3 auy Christians, and jet who were 
not Christians, but Hindus, or Muhammadans 
or Payees , when they heard in that Parha 
ment, representatives of the great non Chris- 
tian faiths of the world setting forth ethical 
and spiritual truths, precepts and ideals, 
many of which were as pure, as high and as 
uplifting as our own For tho first time in 
their lives they learned the meaning of the 
New Testament teaching, “God hath not left 
himself without witness m any land * For 
the first time they got a vision of a God not 
limited to Christians, or Christians and Jews , 
of worship confined to no religious name , 
of inspiration as wide as humanity , of 
revelation as large as all truth 
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JClio total number of persona who heard 
these belter views of religion at Ibo Chicago 
Parliament was very large What was still 
more important, all the principal addresses 
were printed in full in the great Chicago 
d lilies, nntl in many papers of other cities, 
thus reaching some millions of readers 
1 mally, when the Parliament was over, care 
fnl reports of all were published in two great 
volumes winch soon made their way into 
nearly all the principal libraries of the world 
* * * 

Certain important results have come from 
tliat remarkable Parliament 

Since that timo and largely in cousc 
qucnco of the new interest created there in 
the non Christian faiths of mankind, we have 
seen a great enlargement and enrichment of 
religious literature in those fields A large 
number of books on tho comparative study 
of religions and on all the great religions of the 
world, and many of them the very best we 
possess, have been wntton during these thirty 
years sinco tho Parliament, not only m Vm erica 
but in Great Britain, on the Continent of 
Europe and in the Orient. 

Another result of tho Parliament scarcely 
less important has been the establishment of 
chairs of Comparative Religion or for the 
study of Oriental and other non Christian 
baiths, in great numbers of universities and 
Theological schools in America and other 
Christian lands Boforo the Parliament 
there were very few such chairs now 
they arc found in nearly all higher institutions 
of learning that make any claim to broad 
scholarship. 

The effect of the Parliament appears 
also in connection with Christian missions 
Since Chicago it has been impossible for in 
telligent men to take the narrow and bigoted 
view of the non Christian religions and 
peoples of tho world that was almost 
universal before that illuminating gathering 
If tho work of Christian missions, particularly 
in tho Orient, is slowly but steadily grow 
mg broader more reasonable and more 
useful, and if tho spirit of those missions 
is becoming more sympathetic toward what 
is good in other faiths, to the Chicago 
Parliament must be given much of the 
credit. 


btiJl one more very interesting and very 
important result followed the great Chicago 
Parliament, which is probably less known 
to tho world than any other It is to this 
that I wish to call particular attention 
Indeed, it is primarily to tell the story of* 
tins that the present article has been written 
It was impossible that a gathering so 
notable as thn Chicago Parliament should 
pass away without being followed by 
elforts, later, to perpetuate or reproduce it. 
Tho memory of such a congress could not 
fail to suggest the holding of other con 
grosses of like character to carry forward 
still further the good work which it had 
begun Exactly that was what happened 
There has been held no other 6ingle great 
Parliament on a world scale, but there has 
been a considerable number of smaller ones 
having esseutially the same object in view 
The most important of these have been six 
International Congresses of Liberal Religion 
held between the years 1900 and 1J13 in 
London (England), Amsterdam (Holland), 
Geneva (Switzerland), Boston (United States), 
Berlin (Germany), and Pans (Franco), uuder 
the auspices of an organization called the 
International Congress of Religious Liberals 
However, with all their excellence and 
all their success, these congresses had the 
limitation of all being confined to the 
Occident To be sure their doors wero 
opened toward the Orient, and no session 
was held without at least a few represent 
ativea of Oriental and non Christian faiths 
being present But the distanco from tho 
Orient was too great to allow this repre- 
sentation to bo adeqiate Hence, as tune 
went on, the question arose and grew 
persistent Why should wo not carry tho 
Congresses to tho Orient ? 

By the years 1912 and 2SI3 tho bold 
determination was reached to organize 
without delay, not a single international 
liberal congress iu the Last, but a chain 
of such Congresses beginning in Europo 
and extending through Asia Planning was 
begun at once for carrying tho idea into 
effect- After much deliberation tho decision 
was reached that tho congres6C3 constitut 
mg this chain should bo eleven in number,*— 
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one n America, two in Europe, one in the 
Near Tast and seven m the Orient. Those 
in Vmenca, Europe and the Near East 
were placed in charge of Rev Charles 
W Wendts of Boston, who was commi- 
ssioned to make full plans and arrange- 
> mrnts for the same. Those* in the Orient 
were assigned to me, with the request that 
1 go to India, Ceylon, China and Japan 
and make all necessary preparations for 
congresses to be held there It was hoped 
that all the preliminary arrangements, both 
m the West and in the East, would bo 
completed by the autumn of 1914, tho date 
set for the congresses to begin 

The general scheme to be earned out was 
the following A small company of men of 
eminence, representing all forms of liberal, 
religion, that is, representing all denomina 
turns or groups of people in sjmpathy with 
the Chicago parliament idea ( Unitarians, 
Universalis ts, Liberal lews, Quakers, Liberal 
Orthodox and others ), was to be enlisted 
in New Nork or Boston for the whole chain 
of congresses — for the whole tour from 
America to Japan These pilgrim mts'ioners 
were to hold an Initiator} Congress in the 
American City from which they started, 
after which they were to go to London, 
where a Second Congress would be held and 
where their number would be increased 
by the addition of several other religious 
leaders of distinction The augmented 
company would then proceed to Budapest 
for a Third Congress, and to Constantinople 
or Cairo for a Fourth, __wbich would be held 
under mainly Muhammadan auspices * Vfter 
the last named Congress was over (probably 
in December ) the missioners were to go 
on to India, Ceylon, China and Japan, to 
hold the congresses there 

As has been said, my re ponsibility was 
only for the Asiatic congresses The seven 
I arranged for were one m Tokyo, the 
capital of Japan, and the largest city in the 
East , one in Shanghai, the commercial 
emporium of China, and for our purpose 
the most important city in that great 


* Dr Wefldte had been assured of hearty 
Muiiammadan interest and cooperat oa in this 


Republic , one in Colombo, the largest city 
in Ceylon, and four in India, to wit one 
in Madras, the principal city of the South, 
one in Bombay, the commercial metropolis 
of the West, one in Lahore, the most 
important centre in the North, and oao ux 
Calcutta, the great citv of the East, and 
until lately the Imperial capital 

• * * 

[ Before proceeding further with my 
6 tor}, let me express to my readers regret 
at being compelled to make so much use of 
the personal pronoun, “I" , but the nature of 
my task 13 such that I see no way to avoid it] 
* * « 

In going to the Onent for the discharge 
of ray duties I did not take the route through 
Europe and the Near East which wa3 marked 
out for the pilgrims Instead, 1 sailed from 
San hrancisco to Japan, and began in} work 
in Tokjo, where I spent 6ix weeks 

Of course, I knew that if a Congress was 
to bo held, and if it was to be successful, 
men of character and influence must be 

interested in it. And why should not men 
of influence, why should not the best men 
and the leading men of the city and hind, 
become interested in it if they knew the 
breadth of its spirit and the nobleness of its 
aims 9 

Through letters of introduction and the 
influence of friends living in Tokyo, I was 
able to arrange for an early interview With 
BaroD Sakatam, the mayor of the city, who 
received me most courteously, and when he 
fully understood the nature of my mission 
expressed distinct sympathy with it and 
offered to give me assistance 

Au interview of much importance was 
obtained with Count Okuma, who had been 
Premier of Japan and who later was made 
Premier again Count Okuma received the 
congress idea warmly and made many 
inquiries about the Chicago Parliament, about 
the International Congresses which have been 
held smee, about the men who had conceived 
the idea of the Oriental Congresses, and 
especially about the men likely to come from 
the Wi*fc to speak and to bring from the 
West to the East the message of religious 
brotherhood So impressed was this 
distinguished statesman with the greatness 
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and nobleness o£ tho thought that had given 
birth to the congress plans, that ho insisted 
on prolonging our interview from twenty to 
fifty minutes that he might learn nil about 
what had bccu done, and what wo desired to 
have done m Jap in , and when we separated 
it was with n strong expression of desire on 
his part that arrangements might be made for 
a Congress in 1 okyo, and w ith assurances 
that he himself would gladly render any 
assistance in his power 

An interview of even greater importance 
was obtained with Baron Shibusawa Baron 
Shibusawa was often spoken of as the 
Pierpont Morgan of Japan lie was at the 
bead of more large business enterprises than 
perhaps any other man in the Empire He 
was also a distinguished philanthropist The 
Women’s University of Tokyo, which had 
excellent buildings and grounds and 1,500 
student*', was financially largely his creation 
Several of the best charitable institutions of 
tho city were also due to him At one tune 
ho was a member of the Imperial Cabinet 
He was even more deeply interested in 
the Congresses than Count Okuaia had been 
He inquired minutely regarding the principles 
upon which they were based, the aims they 
had in view, what they had accomplished in 
the West and what they hoped to accomplish 
in the Orient Desiring not to consume too 
much of the tunc of a man in his position, 
twice I arose to take my leave, but twice he 
detained me, saying 4 Don’t go , I want to 
hear more , I am greatly interested , such 
congresses as } on propose cannot fail to do 
great good in Japan and in other countries 
of the East I want to learn all about your 
plans, and especially in what ways I can 
render aid ” When I left at the end of an 
hour lie said 'This is uot all I would 
like in a few days, if you arc willing, to 
arrange a dinner for you in my home, at 
which y ou may meet a number of invited 
guests, men of distinction and influence, 
whom 1 would like to interest in your 
mission ” Of course, I gladly consented 
On tho day appointed he camo m lus 
automobile and took me to his palatial 
residence where I met at dinner a dozen 
gentlemen of influence, leaders in education, 
m business, and in public affairs When tho 


dinner was o\er Baron Shibusawa said to me, 
“Now mil you be good enough to tell thc«e 
gentlemen the story of the Congresses as you 
told it to mo ? ’ I did so. An hour and a 
half wa3 spent in discussing the subject, and 
at the close all agreed upon tho desirability 
of having a congress in Tokyo, and all 
pledged their hearty co-operation in bringing 
it about 

Furthermore, all agreed that the plan 
which would ensure to the Tokyo Congress 
the greatest possible success, would be to 
have it held under the auspices of a very 
influential organization in the city (of which 
they were all members) knowa as the 
“Association Concordia.” Accordingly, 
arrangements were made for me to present 
the subject to that Association, which, after 
full consideration and discussion, voted 
unanimously to invito the holding of one of 
the Oriental Congresses in Tokyo, tho Con 
gress to be the guest of the Association 
Concordia, and the Association to be the 
host, making all local arraugements and 
meeting all local expenses 

It will be seen more clearly how fortunate 
we were in being able to make tins plan for 
tho Tokyo Congress, if I tell a little about 
the Association Concordia The Association’s 
name revealed its character It was an 
association which existed for the distinct 
object of promoting concord, friendship, 
brotherhood, international, inter-racial and 
inter-religious It consisted of about a 
hundred men, as eminent a3 there were in the 
nation, cabinet ministers, members of both 
houses of the Imperial Parliament, 
government high officials of various kinds, 
generals in the army, high officers in tho 
navy, presidents and professors in universities 
and college , literary men, editors of the most 
important papers and men eminent in connec- 
tion with the different religions of Japaa, 
Christian and other 

Tho arrangements which I was ablo to 
make for tho Congress in Shanghai, China, 
were hardly less favourable thau those in 
Tokyo 

1 or twenty years or so there had existed 
in Shanghai an institution called the Inter- 
national Institute of China. Its objects were 
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almost identical with, those of the Association 
Concordia in Inpan, namely, the promotion 
of acquaintance and fraternal relations 
between all classes of the people in China, 
and also between China and foreign nations 
Its organizer, director and head was the 
Rev Gilbert Reid, a \ory able and broad 
mrndod American Presbyterian missionary 
Dr Reid had been in China nearly thirty 
years At first ho worked on the same 
general religious lines as other missionaries 
But after a few j ears ho became convinced 
that a kind of work much broader in its 
character was greatly needed — a work educa 
tional rather than propagandist, more syro 
pathetic than ordinary Christian missions arc 
toward the non Christian religions of the 
country, more appreciative of the civilization 
and the native institutions of China, and 
helpful to the Chinese people in new and 
wider ways To promote such a work be 
organized the International Institute of 
China 

I was invited to delta er a senes of 
lectures before this Institute, and in 
connection with the same to present the 
subject of the religious congresses — those 
that had been held m the West and the 
results that had come from them, aud the 
plan to hold a senes of similar congresses 
in the Orient I ga\c the lectures, and 
submitted to my audiences and to Dr Reid 
the question, “Shall a congress be held in 
Shanghai t” After the matter had been fully 
considered, an emphatic answer was given 
in the affirmativ e 

Probably I ought to add that the Institute 
had connected with it many men of dcstmction 
— Chinese high officials, like Wu Ting 
fang, who served two terms as Chinese 
Minister to the United States, and Chinese 
scholars of note leaders and men of influence 
in connection with each of the principal 
native religious faiths of China, including 
the Taoist Pope , a few Christian missionaries 
of the broadest type, including Dr Timothy 
Richard and Dr W A P Martin, who, with 
Dr Reid, were probably the best known and 
most honoured missionaries in China , and 
other foreigners of influence residing in the 
country For such a body of men to invite 
the holding of one of the Congresses in 


Shanghai, under their auspices, was most 
gratifying No more satisfactory arrangement 
could hat e been desired 

* * * * 

The Congress plauned to be held m 
Colombo, the chief city of Ceylon, was to 
bo briefer and simpler than any of the others , 
yet it promised to be of much interest* It 
was to be held at the Ananda (Buddhist) 
College, and maiuly under Buddhist auspices 
* * * * 

The four congresses arranged to be held 
in India all promised to be large and of 
great importance 

There is m India a non sectarian religious 
organization called the All-India Thcistic 
Conference, which holds its annual meeting 
each year during Christmas week m some 
large city When I lauded at Calcutta I 
was tact at the wharf by a company of 
gcntlcmcu who had come to convey to me 
an invitation from that Conference to serve 
as its President during its coming annual 
session a month or so later, and to urge 
upon roe an acceptance of the mutation on 
the ground that by so doing I would be able 
to meet in a most favourable way leading 
tbeists and others from all over India and 
plan with them the Religious Congresses 
which 1 wished to organize I accepted tho 
invitation, and found that the position of 
presiding officer of that important national 
gathering afforded me exactly the opportunity 
which I desired for inaugurating the Congress 
mo\ ement in all parts of the land 

Before the Conference adjourned we had 
decided upon the number of congresses, their 
general character, and the cities m which 
it seemed desirable that they should be held , 
we bad also appointed committees of arrange- 
ment — a general committee for all India, and 
strong local committees to have charge of 
each individual congress 

The mouth following the All India 
Theistio Conference I devoted, as I had 
done the month preceding it, to giving public 
addresses and to privately interviewing 
prominent men m various Indian cities, 
in the interest of the Congress Movement 
Before I left the country I had the great 
satisfaction of seeing the movement well 
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under way in nil sections of India with 
encouraging prospects of final success 

Tho religious body in India tint was 
most w irmly in sympathy with tho congresses 
and which promised to do most for them, 
was of course the Brahmo Simij 

Important co operation was also pledged 
by prominent leaders of the Ary % Saroaj, a 
progressive and growing thcistie body in the 
North west , by leaders of the Sikhs, a 
thcistie church or nation numbering four 
or fivo millions also in the North-west , by 
leaders among the Parsecs, a small but 
enlightened, prosperous and influential reli- 
gious body, essentially thcistie in faith, in 
Bombay and other places on the west cost , 
by the Theosophists, who hav e a considerable 
number of societies m India , and by liberal 
Hindus and liberal Muhammadans in all parts 
of tho land Among all these supporters of 
the congress, the Raja of Pitbapuram who W33 
so much interested iu the movement that ho 
promised himself alone to bear the whole 
expense of the congress in Madras, and the 
Gackwar of Baroda pledged hearty co opera 
tion in every way in his powers including the 
service of presiding at the CoDgress of 
Bombay 

Of course, I took pains everywhere alike 
m India, Ceylon, China, and Japan, to hive it 
clearly understood that all the Congresses were 
to be wholly unseefanan Not only were they 
not to represent my Christian sect or 
denomination, except as they represented all 
Christians of every denomination who were 
willing to take their Etand on the broad 
platform of ethical and spiritual theism, but 
also they were not to represent Christianity 
in any sense in which they did not represent 
all tho great histone non Christian theistic 
faiths. 

Believing that there is one God over all 
the world, and that all religions contain 
truths that are of vital aud permanent im- 
portance to men, representatives of ill faiths 
were invited to come together to confer with 
one another as brothers, on the broad basis 
of the universal Fatherhood of God and the 
universal Brotherhood of Man. 

Tho objects winch the congresses hoped to 
accomplish were primarily three 

One was the promotion of better acqua- 


intance between *tho various religions of the 
world Such better acquaintance is greatly 
needed. The different religions hold them- 
selves aloof from one another far too much 
Thus they fad to understand one another, and 
as a result, alienations, jealousies and 
antagonisms easily arise Better acquaintance 
would do much to remove these jealousies and 
antagonisms, aud to create a feeling of friend- 
ship and brotherhood 

Second, the Congresses were designed to 
stand for the universal elements in all the 
religions, and to put supreme emphasis upon 
these in all that was said and done This 
would help the different religions to sec how 
much they have in common 

Third, and most important of all, the 
Congresses would endeavour to create in all 
the religions a conviction that they have a great 
work to do together for the moral uplift of 
the world Religion ought to be the world’s 
greatest power for the moral regeneration of 
men and society It would be, if all religious 
faiths would subordinate the local, the 
peculiar, tho relatively unimportant elements 
which separate them, and place their emphasis 
upon the great moral and spiritual elements 
which they possess in common and in which 
their real life consists If all the great 
religions of mankind would do this — would 
overlook their minor differences, nso above 
their enmities and unite their efforts for the 
one supreme end of curing the world's evils, 
and lifting the nations up to righteousness, 
justice, brotherhood and peace, nothing could 
withstand them Wars would cease , crime 
would well tngli disappear , prisons would 
become mainly things of the past , the dark 
streams of suffering and sorrow which now 
flow over all lands would for tho most part 
be dried up, and the earth would become a 
very real heaven 

Why should not the religions of the world 
lay aeido their antagonisms and unite ip this 
their supreme mission ? It was with tho hope 
of doing something to effect tins most 
desirable consummation, that the Congresses 
were planned 

Were the congresses held ? A1 is, no l 
Why not? The question hardly needs an 
answer In July, three months after my 
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return from the East and four months before 
tho Congress speakers wero to statt from 
Kevr York on their journej, the great war 
broke out. Every nation interested m the 
congresses was soon immersed in the terrible 
struggle As a result, of course, all plan* had 
to be postponed until tho war was over 
At the end of a jear, and again at the end 
ol two years, the committees of management 
lit Japan, China, Cej Ion and India, all sent us 
word that they were holding on, and hoped 
still to carry out their plans when peace 
should amvc But the conflict continued so 
long, and so seriously disturbed the art air a 
of the entire world, that the whole project of 
the Congresses had at last to bo abandoned 


Will the project bo revived 9 Why not ? 
Is it possible for the human mind to conceive 
of an) thing better calculated to heal the 
long lasting wounds of the Great M ar, and to 
lift the nations out of the divisions, the hates 
and tlie antagonisms that th«> awful struggle 
created, than Inter national. Inter racial. 
Inter sectarian. Inter religious Conference*, 
Councils, Congresses, Parliaments, like the 
great histone Parliament in Chicago, like the 
Congresses held in America and Europo from 
1900 to 1913, Uho thi3 chain of Congresses 
planned to circle the world with the purpose 
of winning its religions, ncca and peoples to a 
common brotherhood 9 


THE NAZI MENACE TO GERMAN SCHOLARSHIP 

By J M. KUM YliAPPA, ila , ru » 


G ERMANY'S political turmoil is 
strikingly reflected in her umver 
sitics and in the attitude of her 
students. With the advent of 
Nazidom, the German universities have really 
become the must prolific incubators of ebau 
vmistic nationalism The revolutionary 
fervour of the German youth is growing so 
rapidly that many of the distinguished profes 
sors at the universities are most anxious about 
the future of German scholarship and its 
scientific spirit. Though they declare that 
there has been no senoua decline ui the 
accomplishments of German scholars, yet 
they view with deep concern the mtensifica 
tion of political party feeling among the 
students and the frequent recurrence of 
outbreaks against university authority and 
discipline which hitherto had been jealously 
guarded Further they seem al«o to be 
much disturbed over the uncalled for repres 
sive measures that are being adopted by the 
Nazi government to discourage liberalism 
and freedom of thought. Germany has long 
been known as a land of professors and as 
a country that has produced prodigious monu 


ments of scholarship and men with great 
erudition But now the German university, 
the centre of hiiltur, i« no longer the centre of 
peaceful research and scientific scholarship 
It has, on the other hand, become the focus 
of intense social and political anrest 

Hitler Inspires Students 
The total number of students in the 
German universities and higher technical 
schools amounts to 140,000 While there is 
a slight fall m the enrolment of students m 
the technical schools, the enrolment m the 
universities has been steadily risino- I„ 
1911 there were 116 university students 
per 100,000 of the population , in 1930 
however, the ratio almost doubled Hence 
in Germany a larger proportion of the popu 
latum is made up of university men than 
in most other countries This situation also 
has created a serious problem, — the problem 
of the educated unemployed It 13 esti 
mated that there are 330,000 positions iq 
G ermany for which academic training is 
required, of which 10,000 are available yearly 
But the universities of Germany turn out 
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about 30,000 graduates every year Wo 
may, therefore, conclude that two-thirds of 
all who leave the universities have little hope 
of securing positions This surplus of 
university men is piling up every year, 
and it presents a social and economic, and 
possibly a politic il problem, of a very grave 
nature Since the German university aims 
chiefly to train productive scholars, most of 
'the students are trained to be independent 
in their thinking, and consequently the German 
student finds it difficult to make compro- 
mises which naturally results in an utter 
lack of political efficiency and co operation 
Apart from their university work, the 
chief interest of the German j outh of 
today is in politics It is reported that 
nearly 75 to 80 per cent of the present 
university students in Germany arc anti- 
capitahstio m their outlook Though they 
feel that the present capitalistic system is 
a huge failure and must be changed without 
much delay, yet the majority of them, 
strange as it may seem, are not Communists 
Hitler has, no doubt, stirred their imagination 
and fired their enthusiasm Many of them 
are looking to him not only to sav e their 
country but also to bring about such changes 
in its administration as would improve 
their economic conditions Their admira 
tion for Hitler is partly spontaneous and 
partly inspired But the disturbances 
that arc continually breaking out in the 
universities are supposed to bo largely 

due to the leadership of Hitler’s political 
lieutenants Students tho world over aro 
only too anxious to be entrusted with the 
task of creating a uew social order And 
the German students are no exception to this 
rule. They too arc quite ready to accept the 
commission to create a new civ ic cohesion, a 
new nationalism They feel jiroud to think 
that they are co-workers with the political 
leaders in tho great struggle to bring about 
the economic and political redemption of 
their fatherland And it is to their high and 
noble idealism that Hitler strives to appeal 
in older to win their co operation in carry ing 
out his programme Students enjoy the 
imhtnut method of extending German Kultur 
and the quasi military system, — the uniform*, 
tho discipline and the fervid rhetoric of their 


Nazi leaders But it is still a question whether 
Hitler will be able to satisfy the student*, 
who arc bung brought up in au atmosphere 
of revolt, — in their expectations cither as to 
their careers or as to their political ideals 

Hion-u in DED Methods o* Students 

Tho high hauded methods which Hitler 
encourages, or at least condones, arc 
sometimes tragic m their results, and his 
tremendous influence over the student popu- 
lation has dealt a serious blow to academic 
freedom No professor or lecturer is quite 
sure that some day he may not be the victim 
of the attacks of students When a new man 
is appointed to a utmer&Uy faculty, the 
student corporations study very carefully his 
previous record and try to find out if he is 
really a scholai in his subject, whether ho has 
any leanings towards the internationalist 
point of view, what his attitude is towards 
pacifism, above all, if he is a Jew If 
the results of their investigation aro not 
satisfactory, they lauuch a campaigu against 
him, and all kinds of disturbances break out 
ui the class room Sometimes students go 
even to tho extent, as in tho case of 
Prof. Cohn of Breslau, of using tear gas md 
stink bomb* In this rniuuer a number of 
men have already been driven out of the 
German universities, — as was Cohn, — by the 
activities of tho stndcutB 

Tho new method of putting on “enforced 
Jcavo” not only new but even old and tried 
faculty members, who have been unfortunate 
enough to incur students' displeasure, is 
ono of the most active symptoms of the 
revolutionary spirit of the Gcrrnau youth, 
aroused by the Nazi leaders Most of the 
deposed professors seem to accept their fato 
with the same stoicism with which tho rest 
of Germany is becoming reconciled to tho 
Nazi rule Only one prominent educationist 
has thus far stood up to protest against such 
usurpation of authority over tho universities 
and the suppression of academic freedom by 
the student corporations and Nazi authorities 
It is Prof Eduard Sponger, the famous 
pedagogue and philosopher of Berlin, who 
resigned his professorship as a protest against 
the present tendencies which threaten to 
leave the uuiv crsities at the mercy of tho 
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unruly and irresponsible student groups In 
defence of the step he took, Prof Spranger 
issued a most striking statement of which 
the following is a part 

"The widespread rejoicing over the 
rebirth of Germany — nowhere did it provoke 
such genuine and intense joy a3 among 
the German universities— is alreadv being 
obscured by a deep and menacing shadow 
Vside from the revolutionary transformation 
of their fundamental charter, whose imphea 
tions cannot yet be survey ed, it is already 
plain that every teacher finds himself 
<-<arcpelkd to give searching thought to hi« 
relations to the new academic youth On 
them not only doe* bn> spiritual life now 
depend, but also the genuineness of his 
teaching It grieves me to behold bow the 
student corporations, to which responsible 
rights have just been accorded, are assuming 
an attitude toward profe sor® that oddly 
enough recalls that of a Mctternich towards 
students and professors. I am deeply 
concerned for the principle of authoritative 
leadership, whose ethics I keenly esteem, 
when it becomes manifest that neither the 
rector nor the Prussian minister is able to 
demaud the removal of a proclamation from 
a bulletin board that all fair minded persons 
will admit was destined to give grave offence 
IThe reference is to a proclamation by 
students at the University of Berlin, con- 
demning all literature put out by the Jews ) 
This with certain happenings at other 
Prussian universities has aroused within me 
the feeling that I am no longer competent 
to find the approach to the new generation ” 
Prof tapra tiger's resignation is the out 
VlaDiing episode of t’ne present university 
upheaval under the Nazi leadership 

It certainly seems strange that Prof 
Spranger who, more than any other German 
scholar, ha3 devoted himself to exploring the 
psychology of youth, should now confess that 
he is unable to find the approach to the new 
student generation The student leaders of 
the newly created student corporations called 
a press conference m Berlin the same day 
Prof Springer’s resignation wa3 announced, 
at which they proclaimed that the student 
corporations had ju 3 t come into being, that 
they forecast an active "politicalization of the 
20—4 
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un German spirit ’ and that they demand the 
abdication of liberal professors and the 
installation of only such men as could be 
regarded as “truly German” in respect to 
their intellectual orientation and scientific 
equipment. Student corporations are now 
quite active in the different university centres 
and they are doing everything they can to 
spread the “New Spirit. ’ Recently fifteen 
young Nazis in uniform entered the State 
Vrt School in Berlin when an examination 
was in progress, seized the four professor® 
who were in charge, carried them out into 
the street, then returned and nailed up the 
doors of their studios After this episode 
the Nazi flag was hoisted on the Art School 
The press bureau of the National Socialist 
Association issued an official statement on the 
occurrence and charged the four professors 
with bolding Marxist Communist view* 

bTUDEVTS INVADE LIBRARIES 

ibout the end of list Apni the s ulents of 
Breslau University, a detachment of Nazi 
§torm Troop®, invaded bookshop® in Breslau 
and demanded the withdrawal from sale and 
exhibition of works by Arnold and Stephen 
Zweig, Jacob \Vas®ermann, Tnomas and 
Heinrich Mann, and also German editions of 
Emile Zola’s works About the same time 
the university and public libraries of Kiel 
were purged of “muck and smut” literature 
and “saucy” peuodicals by a revolutionary 
students’ committee from Kiel University 
which his decreed a crusade on printed 
matter which is "un German” in spirit 
Scientific and other publications by the 
“un German’ member® of the faculty were 
also confiscated T’ne students, ol course, 
declare that their strictures are directed 
soley against such member® of the faculty 
as do not enjoy the confidence of the student 
body and who are therefore ‘undeserving of 
participation in the regeneration of German 
universities ” 

The eru®ade of German student-hood or 
corporations against the un German «pint 
in literature and in the classroom became 
even more severe from the beginning of last 
May iu all the German university centres. 
In Berlin it opened with a formal attack on 
Ur. Magnus llirschfeld’s “Institute for 
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Sexual Scicnco”, winch 1ms long been a 
place of interest for research scholars The 
signal for the raid w as a shrill trumpet blast, 
and as soon as the signal was given about 
eighty students rushed up the premises and 
m less than an hour gathered up about half 
a ton of books, pamphlets, photographs, charts 
and lantern slides These they earned 
way to tho students’ social centre to bo 
sorted out by medical experts The scientific 
part of the materials thus collected are 
preserved for legitimate uso and the un 
German part is consigned to tho Nazi fires 
winch from tuuo to time light up the 
university campus 

la it surprising then if the rectors and 
profesaor3 aro anxious about the futun of 
German scholarship and scientific research 1 
They never know when an outbreak may 
occur , the protection of a professor, who is 
the victim of the students’ attack is sometimes 
beyond the power of the umvcisity authorities 
and the di cussions with students on such 
occasions are often humiliating Quito apart 
from the constraint that is caused by thp 
continued fear of student demonstra 
tions, there is the crampiug effect upon 
academic life of the feeling that the univer- 
sities have been forced to work for an 
intense form of nationalism Nevertheless, 
it must be mentioned that iq spite of the 
many adverse conditions, research is being 
pursued a3 devoutly and possibly as effee 
lively as ever Some of tho professors feel 
constrained, some humiliated, some alarmed 
but, it must be said to their credit, they 
have not related so far their high standards 
of research and intellectual life But one. 
wonders if it would ho possible for them 
to maintain such standai ds much longer if 
the Nazi spirit continues to dominate the 
universities 

feovr Pnom t \is op Gi eh vv Scnoi vitsim* 
In spite of the permanent feverish spirit 
among tho students of Germany, magnificent 
work is being done, especially in the fields 
of pure and applied science Such an 
organization as the Kaiser Wilhelm Gesell 
senaft, which supports a group of research 
laboratories in various pirts of Germany 
and which draws some of its funds from 


pm ite individuals, is feeling the pinch of 
hard times , all the “ame, its work is being 
earned on with the usual enthusiasm It is 
prob ibly tho greatest single agency for the 
advancement of pure science m the world 
And Dahlcm, the little suburb of Berlin, 
where most of its 1 ibora tones are assembled, 
is outwardly untroubled by the storm of 
nationalism winch i* sweeping over the 
country Hence at least m their research 
work they ire not worried by the demand 
for practical results and by the necessity of 
teaching large numbers of students 

However, otio wonder* if the Germau 
system ot highly specialized instruction is 
the one best suited to produce individual 
happiness and national efficiency It the 
beginning of tho century, the universities 
adapted them •selves, xt is reported, to the 
spirit of the times lustead of striving to 
direct and mould it. The natural sciences 
should have attempted to create a higher 
conception of life Instead of this, a calculated 
practical form of specialization split up 
education m the universities luto narrow 
holds The upper clashes of the population 
iu spite of their admirable professional trim 
ing, failed to gam the desirable humanistic 
elements in their education But now the 
relieving of the tension between tho people 
and the university must be accomplished 
through means that arc intellectual A 
philosophical superstructuie — with a religions 
element in it, — that will cover and unite 
all the sciences, must be created 

In tho earnest seeking for tho new, the 
natural sciences are already finding their 
way back to philosophy, and thus they are 
helping to bridge tho gip between the human- 
ities aud science which hav e been more or 
less irreconcilable la this epoch ofsyathe 
sis, «cicucc must assume a more generous, 
a more universal form This intellectual 
revolution which will change the present 
cultural diffusion into a rational unity will 
retnov e the disappointment which tho students 
and citizens feel towards university training 
Since Hitler himself has grcit admiration 
for German Kulliii it is up to him now to 
give the right lead Tho Hitlerite studeuts 
aio selfless rndpitriotic they feel keenly 
that the future of the Stale and of their 
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national culture is in their bauds and that 
all lojal university men must work to promote 
the German spirit. They enjoj being ngi 
tators and rejoice over having something 
to do in bringing about the German renaio 
sance Though we greatly admire their 
idealism and selfless service, jet we cannot 
uphold their insurgent activitic 

The present rev olutiooarv methods of 
the German students is sure to drive even 
tually all intellectual life underground The 
unwarranted and reckless disun^al of pio 
fesaors not only involves the question of 
their material status but deprives them of 
their professional honour since their enforced 
leave of absence is m a certain sense an attes 
tation that they lack the ethical and scien 
tific equipment for their work, that they 
are not good enough Germans to instruct 
the German jouth The lofty ideal that the 
German scholai usuallj sets up for hinisdf 


has now been dragged down under the Nazi 
dominance No doubt it i a difficult in a 
period of economic distress and political 
ferment to cultivate the humane aspects of 
the intellectual life It is little wonder 
therefore if one finds in the German univer- 
sity centres conscious efforts made to 
foment racial cnnntic 9 , intensify anti foreign 
propaganda, promote a militant A ultur and, 
final!), limit academic freedom by bringing 
the univ ersity under the dominance of politi- 
cal leaders All these arc only the inevi- 
table consequences of the whole complex 
of German condition , political, international, 
educational, social and economic. Albeit, 
we must say that the rebellious spirit of 
the chauvinistic student bodies and the Nazi 
interference with the affairs of the university 
are bound to cause irreparable loss to the 
reputation of German scholarship 


SONORITy OF NATIONS 

B\ NICHOL VS ROERICH 


L ONG ago it was said that the eouls of 
the peoples resound not onl) in their 
very words but precis el) m the sounds 
of these And thi3 is the sononty 
which trul) expresses the essence, because 
sound is also colour and al«o the entire 
essence of be ne « The comparative phone 
tics of languages provide a beautiful mirror 
of the souls of people® Of course, often the 
primary sononty has been spoiled through 
the changes of ages Not without reason it 
is said that every language changes thrice 
during a century But, if we would hear a 
language in its punt), spoken b) persons 
born to the language, no doubt the true 
sonont) of the language would also explain 
much of the character of the nation itself 
In mentioning the word nation we must 
fearlessly define what nationalism means 
If it is a con n ept identified with hatred for 
mankind, then it is merely harmful and must 
he eradicated, as mu«t be each evidence of 


hatred, wrath, egotism and ignorance Bnt 
in the concept of nationalism, there arc such 
precious fundamentals that, conceiving it in 
the purest sononty cf the nations in their 
highest manifestation o, wc may envisage one 
more factor of progress 

Nobody objects to individuality as the 
expression of an inimitable and most precious 
composity of feelings and creative abilities 
And if there exists an individuality of 
persooalit), guarded by all, then in eveiy 
collective — whether it be a collective of 
famil), state or nation — there 13 reflected its 
own individuality This means, that this 
quality must also be ®afe guarded. Thus 
nattoiiali m instead of being pauperized 
because of its self ness, will become an 
essential new sononty in the choir of all 
earthly peoples 

It is uece®«iry that not only tbo personal 
soul but also the great composite soul of the 
people express that which is best, most 
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precious, highest and roost beautiful If this 
expression is truly beautiful and exalted, 
then concepts that are intolerable because of 
their limitations, such as chauvinism, will 
find no place in this purified mighty choir of 
true pro gres® 

Nationalism, impoverished by convention- 
alities and prejudices, is countcrposcd by 
internationalism but each contraposition 
often contains m itself the threat of reverse 
conventionalities The same has occurred 
with the contemporary understanding of inter- 
nationalism In its striving to find some 
general formulae, in the effort to eradicate 
conventional boundaries, internationalism 
became something obliterative, something dim, 
eschewing lofty distinctive expressions One 
fervent internationalist proclaimed that 
world balance should destroy each personality 
and if differences in brain capacity should 
impede tins task, then by means of some 
operation, the brims ought to be equalized 
ind lev oiled to some middlo scale Such an 
absurd obliteration of bnuns was recommended 
by a man with a umvci sity training Wo 
could overlook his formula of destructive 
wrath, but we note that in many of his 
expression®, internationalism, with all its new 
superstitions, begins to incline towards an 
elimination of individuality and an eradica 
tion of everything which makes it valuable 

I east of all do wo wish to cnticirc For, 
as it i®, people in their criticism of each other 
have reached simple slander in such diuicn 
sions tint to proceed further is already hardly 
possible But happily, during all tragic 
moments of human history there has evolved 
some precious and all embracing conception 
whicl) served to reconcile the horrors of 
cffacemcnt of individuality with the selfhood 
of an^cmbittcrcd personality 

If, m all parts of the world m various 
languages, culture is discussed so steadfastly, 
this unique sos of humanity contains the true 
salvation Never lm there been evident so 
unanimous a choral repetition of the word 
culture as now Before us, we have a multi 
tude of hooks, periodicals and newspaper 
article®, whero precisely this word is 
v pronounced m various redeeming and fore- 

tung concepts 

There, a Flench academician Louis Madclin 


speaking about true mtion'ihsm, speaks of 
the culture of entire humanity And you 
understand tint the nationalism of this out- 
standing historian is not chauvinistic hatred, 
but precisely the best manifestation of the 
worthiest essence of a people No educated 
man can fail to accept the type of national 
ism which has m its formula the culture of 
pan humanity Here, from another end of the 
world, a wonderful philosopher and writer 
S n T L Vasvani, discusses religion and 
culture And again, from completely 
different, heartfelt sources he comes precisely 
to the same conclusion, the reviving of 
religion through culture and the vital develop 
ment of human poa lbilities and responsibili- 
ties Trom the other end of India, in The 
Educational llencn of Madra®, a Hindu 
scholar, Mr P K S Ayaugar, approaches 
the pain evolved theme in an interesting 
article ‘Culture and Nationalism" J» 
beautiful expression®, the author formulates 
the concept of culture as something living, 
uplifting, inspiring and adorning I do 
not know tiic author but because of 
one and the same law of existence, vve 
have begun to speak in the same language, 
resounding in the coustant renovation and 
improvement of human life 

And in other countries, in various 
combinations, this word culture is pronounced 
but everywhere, a3 a thing indcfcirible, as a 
true refuge for humanity Probably the 
defender of culture, a Ihnda retains Ins 
national garments , probably the Chinese 
poet who thinks of culture, docs not surrender 
Ins Chinese traditions The 6on of the 
Caucasus thinks uplifted by the noble beauty 
of enowv summits The scholar of 1 ranee 
dwells among all those beautiful historical 
traditions upon which numerous gcncritums 
have constructed a highly humano culture 
And the followers of Shake pcaro and Dante 
and Goethe aud Cervantes understand their 
romanticism in their own armouis \nd (ho 
newly elected President of the United States, 
Roosevelt, knows the complicated composite 
of American progressive nation ihsrn 

Precisely in the conception of culture, as 
m a vital daily existence which tends to 
success, vve all gather ami rejoice attach 
national manifestation Yenly strengthened 
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by the broad conceptions of cultuic, wo 
mutually guard the treasures of human gemus 
lho same culture Mill help us not only to _ 
safe guard them as a museum heritage of the 
past, but it will spiritualize these treasures a» 
the milestones for a luminous future And 
nationah-m, culture and c\en effaciyc 
internationalism, ill human conceptions, firmly 
point out to us that it is impossible to proceed 
further along the p >th of hatred for humanity 
The daily newspapers in limitless reproach 
assail us with condemnations of inhumanity 
and ignorance Despite all it** conventional 
and often stillborn treaties, humanity has 
reached a horrifying subtlety m crimes of 
hatred We would wish greath, tliat what 
is hero told might be exaggeration But not 
only is it not exaggeration, but even much is 
omitted for lack of expression 

VU humanity has united m another cry 
men clamour about a crisis and under their 
thresholds try to hide at least a bit of gold 
in a stocl ing But, at the same time, people 
umler-taud perfectly well that these gold 
nuggets cannot safe guard their daily bread 
for long If humanity would close and place 
mines under the thresholds of all its homes, 
then probably only for one day it would not 
go to market and perhaps only for a single 
week it would be willing to remain without 
inter relation* But after that, civilization 
would aguo make its demand But civili- 
zation in its mechanical conycntionhty will 
nc\cr understand what is true nationalism, 
what is the characteristic sonority of nation*, 
full of crealne pos lbilitics As the next 
step of civilization, comes striving and 
langing for culture The values of national- 
ism nm t be svnlhe izcd , becau=c for the 
treasure- of creativcncs , a netting and 
understanding arc needed 

\nd the voices of the nations chime out 
concerning culture Bach one in Ins own way 
has begun to compare this blessed concept 
with vinous social tasks. VII the embittered 
aad the oppres-cd have begun to remember 
tint wv arc gall cred here not for mutual 
annihilation hach nation wishes to develop 
^'1 bo «itccc»-ful 111 true *«clf tuiprovc- 
raent, otherwise speaking, to do that for 
which wo all exist upon earth \ud 
thi- ignorant concept of selfhood will be 


transformed luto the heroic deed of achieve- 
ment, if the vital conceptions of true 
nationalism and true culture will be under- 
stood as the foundations which arc inseparably 
linked with each other 

After the world deprivation during the 
pa-t war, it appears that during this entire 
decade nothing has improved in human 
life, on the contrary, ev cry tlnug has become 
paler, poorer, and still more embittered \s 
a reaction from war, people sought umtv 
iu the League of Nations, which was begun 
with the most benevolent intentions , but, 
as it appear*, it docs not alford sufficient 
unity even for half of the world, and 
the Lc iguc 13 often a source of all kinds 
of new misunderstandings Everyone has 
heard how more than once, just in the 
League of Nations, States lmo quarrelled 
which had no common problem either 
geographically or sp ritually 

\ftcr the growing disappointment in the 
I eague of Nation , there have begun 
divisions — tariil, passport separations etc, 
thinkers and leaders understand very well 
that wc cannot go far in absolute isolation 
Vt the same tunc, they arc afraid of the 
quickly worn out coins of internationalism, 
although next to internationalism stauds 
the scarecrow of nationalism, adorned with 
all sorts of primitive implement* But this 
scarecrow is not the soul of the people 
This is not the true sonority of all its 
most precious harmonic-' The true 
treasures must again be fcarlcs Iv di«clo$cd 
Only a true manifestation of the «oul of the 
nation unbound by any ignorant prejudice*, 
will indicate the heights of crcativenc <■ 
In tins creativcncs*, the people will 6 trivo 
to peaceful improvement, in other word*, 
they will turn towards the renaissance of 
their culture Ihis beautiful choir of 
national culture*, of all the beautifully 
sonorous manifestations of national! in 
will effect that creativene s which answers 
all quests of the hearts of humanity 

When the human heart has pity an I 
compa ion, no one care* yrhether it bo an 
expre ion of international! in or national! u 
If a heart can Jmd comj a ->iou more 
clo c!y in guanents of its own coinirv-— 
let it guanl itself in the bc-t raimcal*. 
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but let it not forget tint there exists 
compmion nid (hero exists love 

\\ hui wo speak of the task of culture, 
let this not bo as i chug store with the 
labels of chemical compounds Let it be 
regarded is the mutual understanding, the 
compassion, which emi mutually help humanity 
to escape fiom the innovv goigc of tho 
perilous crisis lho crisis, materially as 
well m spiritually, is now a raging 
epidemic 


In horror people scream, “unpoml le> 
wipn unsstble But they have even stopped 
thinking what is really “possible ’ and 
what “must be” Let hut tho thought of 
culturo of tho peoples of all tho world, be 
that living stimulus which will help us, emerge 
from the limits of the threatening crisis 
Thus wo should begin again the process 
of self perfection with all tho patience of 
compassion and love to our neighbours. 

Let the voice of the peoples resound * 


“THE GREATER BRITAIN’" 


Bv SiSiDIJiB SINin, DSC 

T HL recent political occurrences in 
Germany lend a contemporary inter 
tst to the future of Fascism m Groat 
Britain It is sometimes argued that 
the Butislt temperament is opposed to the 
idea of dictatorship But clearly in no other 
sphere is tempararaent a less faithful guide 
thau in tho field of politics To a close 
observer of British politics, it no longer 
remains an academic question, whether 
J ascism, as distinguished from a sporadic 
political outburst, will ever reach these 
shores In recent month® it has become 
very much a reality The c\ ei^deepening 
economic crisis in the British Isles despite the 
National Government only brings the issue 
a H&Ftsr indeed, a ? a reeeni misiixr oS ike 
Mu> Statesman and Dalton it was pointed 
out But in tins country we can rule out 
Coinmuni«m as serious factor lho wildest 
and most optimistic Communist never hoped 
foi success in Great Bntian except as a result 
of a war, winch would arm tho proletariat, 
or as a tail piece to a communist revolution 
in Central Turopc As against tho Coinmu 
mst, tho IVcist has all the trumps m his 
hand ' ( Cau England I scape v ’ May 

1 1, 1933) 

. - Tho t tlo of a book by hr Os aid Mosley 
N os iron i cen ei ts on the ideals a d a«p nations 
the lint all 1 aac st may b taken as the most 
liontatiic 


(icov) nrv icon ( London ) 

Now, why is Fascism a greater reality in 
Great Britain f Tho simplest answer would 
be that its strategic position is vastly superior 
to that of its communist rival For one 
thing I ascism aims at effecting the transition 
to the new order of tilings with as little 
disturbance as possible to the social basis of 
the existing State , whereas, the doctrine of 
class struggle forms the coping stone to the 
arch of Communist philosophy Thu®, if 
ever a crisis conics in British politics, there 
is little doubt that Communism will have 
ranged against it all the resources of tho btate 
leaving the door wulc open for Fascism to 
march to power 

The lascist movement in England, as 
indeed i.v rvirp cnasiij', jj i\a®ru!JiiSy a 
reaction against the fail ires of modern 
demoer icy , particularly in economic matte r* 
Tliu®, one failure after another to bring relief 
to the desperate economic situation in Europe 
and elsewhere strengthens the conviction that 
there is no escape from a change, violent if 
necessary, in tho cvisitmg democratic order 
* \\ c have tragic proof tint economic life has 
outgrown our political institutions Britain 
lias failed to recover from the M ar period 
and this result is largely due to a system 
of Government designed by, and foi, tho 
nineteenth century * f On tho other hand, 
i XU ihe auoiai w a in il in Kt'cla ate fcooi *'T 
OskoM Moelej* book unless otherwise n rationed 
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Fascism is ju»t as much a reaction against 
Communism For, as lias been pointed out, 
if I ascism fails to attain power m the State, 
there i« a very real danger that the 
country (i c. Great Britain) will turn — and 
turn violently — to the catastrophic remedies 
of Communism ” Fascism is as anti demo 
cratic as it is nationalistic 

The British Fascist believes that demo 
cracj has failed in England, because it has 
outlived xt» purpose Iu other words m a 
vastly scientific age, as ours, the form of 
government of the da} has beco no an 
anachronism ‘Our problem, sa\s the 
lascist, ‘is to reconcile the revolutionary 
changes of science with our system of 
government * His aim is to replace the 
present, timorous, vacillating government bv 
an effective ’ government — a government 
which, although democratic m form will rule 
by executive orders , first, because it will 
involve in economy of time, impossible undir 
the old order, and secondly , because such a 
government can alone command the re |uisitc 
authority for bringing about far reaching 
change®, economic aud otherwise In short, 
a rationalized * democracy is the m tie qua non 
of an age iu which rationalization of every 
department of life is the one condition of 
survival This raises the practical (^ucstioD, 
How will the Fascist Party come into power 
Obviously, through the parliamentary 
machine , for, as tho recent events in 
Gcrtnanj have clearly shown, the use of force, 
uuder certain conditions is as unnecessary as 
it is dangerous This, however, docs not 
preclude the u c of personal violence, witness 
the long catalogue of atrocities in Germany 
in recent months, and it must be distinguished 
from the uso of mass force But once having 
come to power, will it rest content to rule as 
under the present regime or will it constitute 
itself into a dictatorship * Tne auswer is 
Let the people prescrv e, through an elected 
parliament, the power to dismiss and to 
change the Government of tho da} , while 
such power is retained, the charge of 
dictatorship has no reality ” In practice, 
however, politics do not work with such 
beautiful simplicity \ part}, which has 
cojio to power and means to rule b} decrees, 
cannot be removed simply for the asking 


Nor need it fear the popular will, as the 
history of any dictatorship will show Iu 
other word®, it is clear that 1 asci&m in 
England will in no waj be different from the 
F iscist dictatorships elsewhere 

Obviousty, the transformation of the 
political machmc 13 not an end in itself 
The end is the economic regeneration of tho 
nation Tor, in the modern world, political 
power in the long run must be interpreted iu 
terms of economic strength England has 
thus lost her premier position in the comity 
of nation®, because the economic ccutre of 
gravity has shifted elsewhere lor our own 
part, we prefer the effort of self help and of 
national regeneration, which at a later date 
will lead to Britaiu s reappearance as a 
world leader ’ But, how will she regain 
her former position * Will she do it b} 
international co-operation or b} a poliC} of 
aggrcssiv e imperialism or again b} a polic} 
of isolation from tho economic life of tin 
rest of the world 9 The answer is b> no 
mcaus consistent, but 19 as follows 

The 1 iscist savs that the present 
economic plight of Loglaml must be prunarity 
attributed to her excessive dependence on 
the international market and cooscqucntl} 
to tho neglect of her home-market The 
remedy follows from the conclusion itself 
England must get back into her own ®hcll , 
must ‘insulate' herself against tho vicissitudes 
of the economic fortune of the world outside 
by a policy of ‘scientific protection' who c 
index would be high wages for workers it 
homo ou the one hand, and low cost of pro- 
duction on the other Three proble ns ari c 
at once How will 1 nghml meet her foed- 
requircmcnts 9 W hat about the raw materials 
for her industries 9 Must she sacrifice her 
expert trado altogether for the doibtful 
security afforded by her home-market » All 
these arc separate problems but lotcrreUid 
Let us consider them in the rev er=c order It is 
dear that 111 the I ascist econoni}, export figures 
will be a less important item thuu at present 
The implication is that the policy of hid, 
wages will make it pos blc for England to 
absoro a large bulk of her maaufactu cd 
goods that now O o abroul for want of co uu 
mmg power <1 r m terns of clltclue demand) 
at ho nc .Nevertheless there will still remain 
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j cousjdcnblo surplus which must be Jinrkct- 
al abioail This, ui tho Fascist view, should 
not be in insiipcnblc task. With the 
economic planning of tho country and the 
rattoinli7 itjon of her industries, 1 nglarnl will 
bo pi iced in a rcliti\cly advantageous posi- 
tion, which in my ease cm bo strengthened 
by “commeru d diplomatic agreements, rein- 
forced by corporate org imzation in this 
country ” lhe export-surplus thus disposed 
of will, it is hoped, pay for her raw materials 
and part of her food The balance of her 
food supply will be root by a vigorous 
agricultural policy at home “It is safe to 
say that at least JL100 million worth of agri- 
cultunl products now imported from abroad 
can bo produced at homo , and po-sibly so 
large a figure as C200 million may not bo 
bejond the mark” Thus the reconstruction 
of T ngland will bo well on its way But 
tho question of financing the industries still 
remains British high finance has so far been 
singularly indifferent to tho requirements of 
homo industries This chaos must be brought 
to an end Under the Fascist regime finaucc 
will bo a9 much a subject of control as any 
other department of life 

As pointed out elsewhere, tho British 
] isci«t renders but half-hearted support to 
the idea of economic 'insulation ’ Indeed, 
the insistence on a bolder imperial economic 
(po)iey not only brmgs into sharp relief the 
utter inadequacy of the fascist economic 
programme but also the fact that the advent 
of I'ascibiu in England will mark the begin- 
ning of a new era of aggressive imperialism 
“In weaving the fabric of Imperial unity 
we must be prcpaicd for an infinite variety 
and flexibility of method of ipproach ” Thu«, 
on the one hand, tho theory of ccouomic 
‘insulation’ will bo extended to the whole of 
the empire, whne, on the other, the evploita 
ttou of the n itural resources of the non self- 
governing colonies will be pursued with more 
than its customary vigour* In short, the 

* Tho attitude of tho Fascist towards In ha may 
be briefly act out in the voids of Sir Oswald Mosley 
himself the whilom 1 ibour M I’ nud tho present 
leader of tho Brill h 1 iscist t arty 

Law and order must bo maintained ana India 
must remain within lhe I uipirc. \part from every 
consideration it would bo an intcrnatnnal crime 
lor Great llritn n lo I ern it a sub continent for winch 
liaa been responsible for over a century to lapse 


double strand of conciliation with the Domi- 
nions and of 'mailed list’ with the other 
parts of the empire will intermingle to bring 
ibout the realization of the imperial idea! 
Tims, although the international market 
outside the empire will be eschewed by die 
I aseist, the development of tho imperial 
market will loom larger and larger in the 
I' ascist economic programme In other 
words, the m-uutcriance of high ivagco at homo 
and low cost of pioduction of British 
industries will be made possible by the 
creation of an imperial /oUvcrcin 

1 rom this short, although nccc sanly 
inadequate discussion of British Fascism, 
at least one thing is clear, namely, that it 
possesses all the essentials of a highly attrac- 
tive political construction It will attract 
the conservative elements by its reactionary 
character , the patriotic elements by its 
ultra nationalistic outlook , and finally, the 
workers, the most numerous elements m the 
society, by its meretricious economic mduce 
meats Politically, therefore, the Pirty’s 
credentials arc highly respectable and must 
make for success But, as with all modern 
political parties, the tc«t of its success 
must ultimately he in the soundness of its 
economic programme. Will the I a cist 


into tho chao3 which would result from any with 
drawl of our authority 

“We shall cert iuif> seek p ace, conciliation mu 
the development of self govern nc it bv the Indian 
people subject to these condition 1 ’, but d »ord r 
auarchy an t organized violcnco would bo ruthles ly 
suppres cd 

•Further we will certainly not abdicate tho b oc- 
ficent power of British Government in faiour of 
one small class of Indians whose treatment of the 
Indian mosses socially and economically in prnote 
life and 1 1 facto n compares most unfoiourably with 
British treatment. 

Let us appeal to the Ii d an masses oicr the 
heads of the talkative pol licians by the prictical 
appeal of an ccoiomic policy desgned to improve 
their con huo is Let tho strong hand be not n „itiac 
but positive 

The words used with regard to tho Crown Colonies 
arc similar 

‘Wo will certainly pursue tho steady courso of 
British colonial practice which seeks by every means 
to raise tho native populations to a higher standard 
of life but we will not j un>ue the illusw » lhat great 
and productive areas of the world should be kept as a 
clo e preaen o for races which are unable or unwilling 
to develop them 

lhe caith can and will l e d vcloped by the races 
fitted for lhat task and thief among such races we 
are not afraid to number our own 
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economic structure endure? Can England 
inure herself to tho economic vicissitudes of 
tlic world at large * Does the policy of 
economic ‘insulation’ bear an) relation to 
the realities of the situation * The answer 
is most emphatically. No In the first place, 
England’s fortune has been budt prunanl) 
upon an international foundation , it is too 
late w the da) to ash her to cut herself 
adrift from the world’s economie life Secondly, 
protective tariff, including its latest brand, 
the so called ‘scientific* protection, will fail to 
achieve the purpose for which it is meant Its 
adoption maj benefit sectional interests 
but never the British nation as a whole It 
u obvious that any fiscal movement, which 
restricts international trade, defeats its own 
purpose Tor it is an elementary principle 
of international trade that the contraction 
of imports must in the long run bo followed 
by a decrease of exports In short, a diminu 
tion of the total v olume of international trade 
must equally affect all countries participating 
in it, most of all England the premier 
exporting countiy of the world Protective 
•tariff, with a view to making England 
independent of the world trade, will only 
lead to an uneconomic rc allocation of her 
productive resources with effects as di astrous 
<111 the international as on the home front 
lor obvious!), Lngland imports from abroad 
not out of charitable motives but because she 
finds it to her maximum advantage to do so 
Tliu«, although the sacred word ‘protection’ 
conjures up a vision of pleat) which will do 
awaj with unemployment, raise the standard 
of life so high that poverty will be a thing 


of the past, its function is strictly limited 
Nor is tbc Italian analogy very helpful. 
Italy’s comparative economic success under 
Fascism is mainly due to the fact that sho 
is at the beginning of her industrial career, 
while England ha»., economically speaking, 
reached the point of saturation In other 
word®, while in Italy every new industiy must 
create new cmplo)meut for Italian workers, 
in England ever) extra empIo)inent created 
behind the tariff wall will in the list resort 
mean transfer of labour from one industry 
to another Protection will scarcely touch 
the real problem— namely the total volume 
of emplo)mcnt The problems of British 
industries are deeper, and protection, or its 
new variant, economic ‘insulation/ is certainly 
not the best method of solving them Indeed, 
the Fascist himself is aware of the inadequacy 
of his economic plan, but whether the cult 
of neo-impenalism will succeed in buttressing 
up the Fa-cist economic programme at home 
i» too vast a subject to bo disposed of in a 
few sentences 

The limitations of the Fascist creed, as 
applied to England, are obvious and definite 
But the role of pa-sions in politics is Buch 
that these are as uothing compared to its 
attractions Thus, if the reading of the 
present political temper of England is right, 
it i 3 not improbable that I a 6 cism will bo a 
stage in her political and economic evolution 
For, as the Xew Statesman and Xatton 
pointed out not long ago, la cisin ha 3 stolen 
the thunder from its communist rival — a 
phase in the class struggle which Marx uevee 
foresaw 



A TARIFF DEPUTATION FROM CEYLON 

Ih B B DAS GUPTA, m \,ib u 


T HE Government of Cey Ion recently 
sent a deput ition to India, headed by 
the Minister of Commerce, to review 
and if possible to revise tho scheme 
of preferences now operating between the two 
Countries Under tho new Ottawa tariff, each 
has given concessions to the other A number 
of Indian goods arc now allowed at preferen 
tial rites m Ceylon, while the same privilege 
is enjoyed by certain Ceylon produets in 
India There is a feeling however that the 
exchanges have not been quite equal or 
equitable India is supposed to havo mado 
the better bargain No one can or wants 
to measure tho profit and loss of a tariff 
agreement with mathematical precision It 
will also be too much to expect that in a 
comprehensive all party treaty of preference 
the scales will bo absolutely even between 
any two individual members If that was 
Ceylon’s ease, she would not have taheu all 
tho trouble of sending a deputation to India 
Her grievances havo some real foundation m 
fact Sho has good reason to bo dissatisfied 
with the present state of affairs It is not 
a> square deal as far as she is concerned She 
believes it would react unfavourably to India 
al°o in the long run In business as in life, 
the long view is always the true view The 
preferences as they are now, do not offer the 
best scope for the development of mutual 
trade. There is much m aud - outside the 
statistic* of forctgu trade to support tins 
contention 

Ceylon’s preference schedule for the 
Empire contains many items Since ludia 
sends a little of almost every article, virtually 
the whole list affects her favourably at one 
point or another Wo shall, however, examine 
the more important of the articles in which 
India is interested Preference, it will be 
seen, brings something good in cich of these 
eases Laeh has a few undisputed good 
elements Collectively they male a haudsomc 
present. The two chief virtues that one 


expects in a preference are, first, that it 
concerns i trade of some consequence, that 

is, it does not apply to an insignificant article 
of export, and secondly, that it opens out a 
promise of bigger sales at the expense of or 
side by side with foreign competitors 
Amplified, this second object usually means, — - 
and tho methods employed go to promote 

it, — capturing some one's busiueas rather than 
creating a new one It is, therefore, important 
to see how much of the territory was 
hitherto in foreign hands which India is now 
invited to conquer if she can Coyloa’s 
gifts to India seem to stand these two tests 
well 

In aluminium wares, the new duty is 
15 p c for Empire and 25 p c. for non 
Empire Ceylon buys from India (figures 
unless otherwise mentioned relate to the year 
1932) roughly Its. 30,0 DO which is 51 p c. 
of the total Part of the order for Rs 12,o00 
hitherto purchased from outside the Empire, 
will possibly now bo placed with India. True, 
sho ha« to cope with a powerful Empire 
rival in England But distance favours her 
decidedly in this It is an advantage which 
Ceylon lacks against her principal Empire 
competitor, the Straits Settlements 

AU Empire foot wear (except rubber soled 
canvas shoes for which separate figuics are 
not available) is now admitted at 15 p c. against 
-o p c. tor non Empire Cey fou imports a total 
of Its 617,000 of which India supplies 12 pc. 
only There is a tempting prospect of 
capturing a part at least of the foreigner’s 
business which is nearly three tuues as much 
as that of India’s Preference ought to 
strengthen her position considerably in the 
Ceylon market 

In lcither and leather goods tbo duties are 
the same as m boots and shoes India sends 
Rs 137,000 and foreign countries Rs 27,000 
out of a total of Its. 200,000 If here the 
present tndc is more substantial than the 
future promise, it is the other way in per- 
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lumerv Hcto also the same basic difference in 
rites (lo and 25) is m force But the promise 
distinctly outshines present gains India sends 
Rg 20,000 or b pc. and foreigners Re 123,000 
or 35 p c of the total amount bought The 
same 10 p c margin in duties should again 
help to sweep in much of the trade in toilet 
soap into India's hands Her present share 
is only Rs 7,000, a little over 1 p c out of a 
'total of 4 $2,000 As much as Rs 133,00ft 
comes from out of the Empire Indian soap 
is fast improving in quality and pnee and 
this new advantage ought to do much to 
establish it as a favourite in the Ceylon 
market. In household and medicinal soaps, how- 
ever, the market is dominated by the Lmted 
Kingdom and India's trade is as p n or as the 
foreigner's Preference is not likely to bring 
any ad\ antage to India in this branch of the 
trade 

In cotton j arn India’s Rs 87,000 exports 
will now pay 5 p c against lop c for 
non Empire y arn Sho scores again in mixed 
materials such a9 blankets, carpets, etc , of 
winch she exports Rs 799,000 or 71 p c of 
tho total purchased by Ceylon The duties 
arc 15 p c. and 2o p c They will certainly 
bring part of the foreign trade of Rs 33,000 
to her 

In iron and steel only two varieties may 
bo selected to illustrate the gains In both, 
duties are 10 p c. and 20 p c. In bolts, 
nuts, mets, and washers India sends only 
5 ~t p c of the supply , in amount three times 
the sire remains «till in foreign hands In 
tanks and drum®, India’s share is 10 p c of 
tho supply A part of Its. 38 000 of foreign 
business (representing 37 p c of tho whole) 
may now be dc\ tated to India 

There ia at least one commodity which 
Ccvlon admits free if it comes from India 
and the Empire This is pig lead, for which 
tho tax for foreign countries ta 10 p e Ao 
article in which Ceylon is interested 13 treated 
an such generous fashion m the Indian 
tariff In India the level of duties is generally 
so high that Ceylon finds it rather difficult 
to scale than. In pig lead total imports are 
R? 105,000, the whole of it coming from 
the Empire, imports from India are 
IU 31,7 000 

In dned lish, the rate* are Re 1 per cwt 


for Empire supplies and Rs 2 for foreign 
fish India's trade amounts to the substantial 
figure of Rs 6,200,000 or 65 p c of the 
whole of Ceylon's requirement* There is 
still however Rs 28,000 to be won from 
foreign hands 

The duties on barley, gram, oats, pulses 
and peas, wheat and other grains (apart 
from rice and paddy) are half a rupee and 
une rupee per cwt according to Empire or 
non Fmpirc origin V large trade is done 
in these commodities by India particularly 
in gram, in which her supplies are 99 p c. 
of the total of Rs o82,000, and in pulse*, of 
which India sends Rs 1,723,000 out of 
Rs 2,424,000, that is, 71 p c She will now 
have an opportunity of capturing the trade 
of Rs 437,000 mainly m China's bands 

In silk and rayon, the position and 
prospects are both good The duties favour 
the Empire in the proportion of 20 p c to 
30 p c India sends Rs 610,000 or 14 j> c 
out of a huge total of Rs 4,418,000, the 
bulk of which still remains in the bands of 
foreigners It is true the foreign hold of tho 
silk market is very strong, but the new 
preference *hould help to shake it however 
feebly 

Both in beeries and cigars the preference 
makes a clear difference of 12 annas per lb 
in d titic* India sends Rs 63,000 of the two 
clas«es of good* While in beertes India 
has a complete monopoly of the supply, 
cigars to the tunc of Rs 14,000 are still 
imported from foreign source* The ucw 
order should encourage the *moking of Indian 
tobacco 

In woolen and worsted manufactures, the 
duties are 15 p c and 25 p c India's share 
of the imports is rather «niil) She sends 
R* 30,000 (b p c ) But there is Rs 102,000 
of foreign EUppli open to attack Her main 
Frnpire competitor here is FDglam), but 
there is no reason win she should not get a 
slice of the ceded territory 

In timber, the fgurcs arc, total imports 
Rs '‘4,000, imports from India Rs 9,000, 
that is, U p c imports from foreign countries 
Rs 32,000 Here also clearlv the preference 
is not without value 

Turning now to the preferences that 
Ceylon enjoy s m India, no fin I the picture 
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distinctly poorer in tone To begin with, 
coco-nut, copra anil coir fibre, all have to pay 
a lugli entranco fee of 20 p c ami coco nut 
oil 25 p c. before they can enter what is 
supposed to bo a sheltered market for them 
And who arc they sheltered against by the extra 
10 p c ( i\ imposed on foreign countircs * None 
except perhaps nmginuy enemies, for there 
is little or no foreign competition in it least 
three of these articles Only in coco nut oil 
India imports i small quantity from non- 
Krnpiro sources, t ir , Rs 30,000 which is on!) 
a very small fraction of tho total supply 
(1 igurcs henceforth rclito to tho fiscal y car 
1931-32) Coy Ion's main competitors are 
Empiro countries like tho Straits, Maldivc 
and Seychelles Islands, some of whom are 
more than n match for her Besides, the 
Indian practice of putting arbitral} tariff 
valuations in these and several other com 
moditics discriminates badly against her 
For instance, for 1933 the Indian Customs 
have in advance fixed a valuo of Its 65 for 
every thousand husked coco nuts from Ceylon 
Tho actual i\ crage price last April 6tood at 
Its 28 G1 only Coco nuts from Maldives 
are valued at Its. 21 per thousand and from 
other sources including evidently tho Straits, 
Rs 32 In arcca nuts also the tariff valua 
tions arc unequal Ceylon nuts arc con- 
sidered Rs 13 per cwt. while those from the 
Straits aud other places are set down at 
Rs 10 For split up arcca nuts which form a 
good part of the Ceylon exports, the valuation 
is still higher, Rs 27 per cwt It is unfor 
tunatc that much of what India gi\cs with 
her right hand in tho shapa of preference, 
should thus be taken away with her left, by 
theso iniquitous tariff values Even tlio 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber in Ceylon has 
joined in the protest against the present 
practice 

In betel nuts tho duties arc 37'a p c. aud 
45 pc., an extraordinarily high level for au 
article of universal use It seems to prohibit 
first and prefer next. "Why India should put 
such a high duty on coco nut produce and 
on arcca nuts, is not easy to sec Neither tho 
Government nor tho Tariff Board are 
committed to a policy of protection on these 
articles And for purely revenuo purposes, 
the dutios do not yield an unsparable amount 


of money The betel-nut trade is dominated 
by tho Strnt3 who sends Rs 12 out of Rs If 
million bought by India. Ceylon sends only 
Rs 2 millions and the foreign supply is 
Rs 1 G0, 000 

In unmanufactured tobacco the position 
is better Ceylon’s advantage is 8 annas- 
off tho doty per lb, as against foreigners. 
The total import is Rs 2,985,000, the 
greater part coming from outside the 
Empire. Ceylon’s exports to India have 
fluctuated much during the last three years, 
but have not fallen below Rs 135,930 in 1930 
If other things arc equal, her tobacco trade 
with India ought to get a new impetus 
now 

In dry fish, Ceylon’s present trade is 
insignificant She sends Rs 18,000 out of 
Rs 1,076,000 What now scope the 
preferential taxes of 20 p c. and 30 p c. are 
going to open out, is difficult to say Not 
much unsalted fish comes from outside, but a 
good quantity (Rs 214,000) of tho salted kind 
is of non Empire origin Part of it, if Ceylon 
can steal a march on tho Strait*, may come 
to her 

Tho only other major articles of export that 
remaius to bo dealt with is tea. Superficially, 
tho preference on tea seems to bo attractive 
Ceylon exports Rs 15'a million, foreign 
countries led by China send Rs G million 
India’s total requirements arc Rs 22ii million 
For five y cars to come howev er tea exports 
will be under restriction and they will not be 
allowed to grow, howev er good the inv itation 
Besides, tea being a major industry, both 
Ceylon and India aro a little ^easitivo about 
foreiga encroachment in tho home market. 

If the duties aim at shutting each other out, 
they do so following au unwritten agreement 
between tho two countries Tho Indian 
scale of three annas and five annas closely cor- 
respond to the Ceylon scale of 2o cents and 
37>2 cents per lb With greater mutual 
bo«pitablencs3, Ceylon tea could perhaps win 
a solid place in the Indian market, but as 
things stand tho outlook is uncertain 

Iho other minor items on which preference 
is granted, such as coffee, cocoa, graphtto and 
citrooclla oil, mean little to the Colony be 
cause of little or no trade or promise in them 
In coffee, for instance, Ceylon is now a bujer 
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rather than, a seller and the invitation to sell for effective preferences for Ceylon goods in 

in India may be hind but useless India is limited She sends onlv a few goods 

Thus on the whole the situation from and most of them under the shadow of Empire 
Ceylon's point of view is unsatisfactory It competition Here and there aa article like 
is not suggested that it has therefore hides and shins may hold out some promise, 
necessarily pleased Indn Indeed, she has but the field 13 generally barren If, as 13 
also her grievances It would be for the reported, the Ceylon Delegation strove 
Governments of these two countries now to particularly for better terms for coco nut 
explore the means by which the preferences produce and areca nuts, thev did perhaps the 
could be enlarged or unproved It will not best in a de«perxtc situation But a prefc- 
be easy for Ceylon to git e more, certainly not rencc on these commodities would not bring 
easy to gitc in commodities like rice, any revolutionary gains to Ceylon, nor «hould 
potatoes, coriander seed, coffee and cotton they be too difficult for India to grant, 
piece goods, on which India is keen It Cerlon’s request certainly deserves sympathc- 
means taxing the poor man's food and cloth tic consideration Tor after all, assistance 
ing Bosidcs, Ceylon burs nearly all the rice given to Ceylon is partly assistance to the 
(90 pc.) that she can cat, from India. large Indian population associated with her 

preference will make her eat more In cotton various industries It i« to a great extent 
piece goods a difference of 10 pc or even self help Vnother consideration is that Ceylon 
20 pc. in the duties would help India little, had no direct popular representation at 
seeing that on her own soil «bc is unable to Ottawa and 00 opportunity for making her 
keep out Japan in spite of the amazingly own bargains Tor her, Ottawa really begins 
high duty of 7 o p c It would be again too easy at Simla and the first \ enture should uot bring 
for Ceylon to make a gesture on an article her a rebuff 

like onions, but it will bo of little practical \\ hatever comes out of it, the Trade 

utility to India Ceylon, b\ preference. Mission opens a new period of closer economic 
already takes all her onions from India, consultation between India and Ceylon It 
M hat moro marks of preference can or need is a new idea and if developed will strong- 
«hc bestow > then the economic tics between the two 

Similarly, for all one can see, the scope countries 

A PLANET AND A STAR 

B-r NAGENDRANVTH GUl*T\ 

W E sat for some time on the grass under and voyage to other planets. Then wo know 

the stars, speaking very little and holding that man has a higher nature which is real, 
communion with our own thoughts. 1 whilo his ordinary nature is only a camouflage 
wondered why our minds ha I heen so profoundly This satisfaction of the cyo and the ear or even 
moveJ by the pro pect of meeting one who was of tbo mind is not the ultimate achievement of 
only a recluse and took no part in the atfdirs human endeavour Tho mo*t in»i‘tcnt demand 
of his fellow-creatures. But tho next moment for sustenance is of the spirit but very few cm 
I knew that wo had become so unlike our usual di ungui h it and still fewer seek for the wh( re- 
vives Ixcau e we were hoping to meet one who withal to allay the hunger of the spirit. The 
mi ft ht rend the tul from our eyes if it so phased thought that wa3 uppermost in our mmds as wo 
him. \\ hatever we might have been when wo gazed at the stars was that hero was one who 
emtiaiked on our great adventure we Lai ceased might minister to tho rpml if wo founl favour 
to bo looking out for mere thrills or di covcnes w bis eyes bven to the seeker it is frequently 
that would 1 nag with them a pleiuurablo phy*i & discouragement that there is veil after veil and 
cal excitement. Man may travel over the whole no -ooner one is lifted than another appears, 
univcreo and he may not l*e much wiser for all fctill there have been m.a.‘tc flecker* before who** 
hi* wond rings. Another man may deny him-clf que ting feet and daunlie*s eyes ibe veils Live 
all the pica sun* of ironicrLd an l yet all know relied them-Uves up of their own accord bavin" 
bdge irxy come to him. Mo go about and see the innermost shnne expose!. * 

and Lear ©tier people . w« explore new regions \\ o bathed in the mountain spring tn the 
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“curly morning and put on the robes given to us been probably drilled by human hand* We 
by the monks of Opi Nabor and Ganimet were slowly drew towards this grotto but he i hi tel 
left behind as wo did not wish to form a largo near the entrance, uncertain whither we could 
party on our first vi«it to Ash an, assuming that proceed further without leave or unbidden And 
we might bo granted an audience The three of presently as we stood undecided as to our next 
us first went to tho ullage and found a small mo\e the entrance of the cave darkened and a 

knot of men about to go out into the fields young man drc*sed in robes simihor to o«r own. 

They were astonished beyond measure at the except that the colour was a sober grey came 
sight of strangers, but they looked at our robes forth with slow, measured steps and stood bowin'* 
and taking us to bo holy men reverently bowed to us with grave, perfect courtesy Wo looked 
to us We returned their greeting and then at him as we returned his salutation and saw 

•enquired for the hermitage of Ashan At the before us a tall, thin young man with a thort 

mention of that name a look of the deepest beard, an ascetic face, a fine head with the stamp 

reverence came into the eyes of the men and of intellect on the forehead Tho eyes were 
they prostrated themselves on the ground and deep set, large calm and brilliant, and intensely 
rose slowly again, saying frepiently ‘Lord’ and thoughtful, while his attitude was 'ugge-tivo 
*Ma c ter’ and bowing low repeatedly The e o simplo of deep humility He spoho in a «oft, clear, 
ignorant village folk knew nothing about the pleasant voice. Welcome, honoured sir*. The 

wisdom and the power of the "Mister, but they Master will receive you You are expected, 

had heard of him and revered him as a god Follow me.’ 

One of them offered to show u3 tho way and We were startled but caxcely surprised, 

•we followed him along the base of the hills for because everything was po«siblo to the vlastor 
about a mile There was no path but our gutdo we bad come to K ce Ifo knew of our coming , 

picked his way through the boulder* leaping who could tell what more he knew about us ? 

over tho narrow and shallow rills that enss Maruchi answered, ‘We are honoured more than 
crossed m every direction The ro-y haze of we deserve, and far more than we dared to hope.’ 

Rnba hung over the mountains and behind them Without another word tho young man led us 

The sun was not yet up but its rise was heralded llllo t ] lf , wna not a t all dark in«ide 

by the first nys that streaked athwart the sky The light was subdued but everything was 

The central peak of the mountain range ro^e c ] e arly visible in the mellow light tbit penetrated 

sheer in front of u» and dominated the landscape t h 0 interior through many an orifice m tho rocks 

Appro idling closer we saw something like an We posted through high, vaulted chambers of a 

elevated platform renting against tho mountain largo swe our sandalled feet resounding on tho 
near its base Our guide suddenly -topped smooth hard floor, polished till it shone in tho 

pointe 1 to this elevate 1 *pot and signed to us to soft hght There were signs of a severe 

proceed When we asked him to accompany us} simplicity everywhere but none of penury All 
some way farther he shook his head saluted u*, around were spread beautiful, glossy skins of 

turned and rapidly went back the way lit had antelopes and bears there were won lerful picics 

corn®. , of multi coloured rock veined and streaked in 

Wo went forward in silence and no words nnny i iue8 along the walls were hung curiously 

passed between us Each one of us was occunic I designed tapestry made from tho wool of moun 

with his own thoughts and tho nature of thc«o tun goats and sheep , ono room was stacked with 

was reflected in the grave expression of our manuscript* on papyrus and leaves of mountain 

faces Mounting Ilia tableland wo found it to palms. Yfter passing through several rooms 

bo of considerable size, smooth and with a slight wc wero u «hered ln i 0 n comp iratively small 

incline towards us Wo noticed with some chamber in which wen? spread a few reel mats, 

astonishment that there were no rocks or boulders. On {ho walls were hung to mo cirpets apparently 

Tho soil was a rich loam and had bun carefully woven from a kind of grass, otherwise the room 
turned and laid out in lnxls There were flowers W as quite bare 

everywhere and shaded walks and bowirs with I’rny, bo seated’, said our guide, I *hnll go 

till mountain trees lining tho outskirts and the nn( ] ,„f orm tho Master’ And ho disappeared 
paths Tho flowers were unknown to us hut wo \y e waited in silence. Not a word was 
fancied there were amaranth and asphodel, or « po hen between us Wo looked at cich other 
some flowers resembling them, ind tho pmijal a t tho cntranco through which the young monk 
and mwdar found in tho garden of the god* in or novice had passed and at tho lUiUms on the 
ancient India. It was a dehcito aroma that filled wall* And then we sat quite still with ey is 
the tur and wo inhaled it with griteful pleasure downcast 

There was no human habitation of vny kind Presently ono of tho curtains stirred and a 
in sight, no cotta gt. no cibm no building of a man entered tho room, and w< were on our 
more substantial cnaricter But in tho wall of fed, bowing low and making our first obeisance 
tho rock beyond tho garden opined out a grotto, to Ashan, iho 3fnslir And ns we lifted cur 
road an 1 high and admitting the sunlight heads we saw him rni'o hts right ban l in 
rough crevnxs in tho rock and holes tliat bad benediction 
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Never had we been a statelier man anywhere^ 
and on our own planet we had seen many 
countries and many people* He »i» a head 
taller than Orion who was such a migsufLent 
specimen of our race and the single robs he 
wore fell from his neck to hi» feet which were 
bare and white and shapely But it was not 
his great height nor the breadth of his massive 
shoulders, the length of hts arms or the 
exquisitely modelled hands that arrested our 
attention We were looking at his head and 
face with amazement with which feeling reverence 
mingled. Nothing could be finer than the noble 
head with the long hair, slightly streaked with 
grey, smoothly pirtcd in the middle. The long 
oval face with its carefully trimmed beard was 
of striking beauty The forehead, smooth and 
unwnnkled was broad and high, and the eyes 
were large, dark, penetrating, now fluhing out 
and looking straight into the very heart of a 
man, again intro pective with the light withdrawn 
into his own self. At the very first glance the 
whole man gave a sen«e of immense power, 
perfect tranquillity and nobility such as we had 
never conceived. In figure he looked like a 
warrior of the ancient times when knights rode 
in chain mad and vikings hacked through wood 
and iron with their broad healed axes, and the 
mighty limbed Ary \ns bent bows and wedded 
maces which ordinary men could not bend or 
lift. In features he resembled the prophets and 
seers of old, but without the passion and frenzy 
of the Hebrew prophets. The personality of 
him overflowed the small room and enveloped 
us m a mantle. And then we heard his words, 
gentle, strong, deep, passionless, ‘The welcome 
of the mountains and of the hermit my sons ' 
Be rented” 

Maiuchi said humbly, ‘We have the great 
honour of finding ourselvc* m your presence,’ 
aud we resumed our «eats. 

Then Maruchi ventured to ask, ‘Sir, we have 
been told that wo were expected How 13 it 
posible when we sent no me-=age or intimation 
of our coming V 

‘Vh,’ smiled the Ma-ter, anil the smile dlu 
minuted hts countenance with a wonderful light, 
'does anything happen without an announcement * 
Does not the dawn announce the coming of 
the sun * Nothing is unexpictod though it is 
said that the unexpected does happen That is 
because the signs caunot always be read There 
are so many carriers of messages and jou do 
not have to a-k them to carry a message for 
you. The wind will announce that the winter 
is coming, the birds never fail Vo *ing that the 
spring is expected. There are subtle agencies 
that eonve) all sorts of impressions md messages, 
and in m> solitary retreat here I get some of 
them i had a feeding that my humble hermitage 
was a! tout to bo greatly honoured by the presence 
of highly gifted beings and nosv I &eo you before 
me. Pray tell me what you please about y ourselves ’ 


Maruchi told him in the fewe-t possible words- 
all about our'elves. Each one of us felt that 
we were in the presence of one to whom the 
truth alone could be told and that without any 
varnish of any kind We were bound to answer 
all inquiries, but we had come to listen and 
not to do the talking ourselves Further, there- 
was no fear of our shocking the credulity of 
such a man to whom all things were pos«ible 
and who could ce at once whether we were 
telling the truth. When Maruchi had finished 
Ashan turned towards me, ‘Your friend and chief 
has told something about yourselve* And so- 
you come from Lamulo I hat’s a long way 
off 

I explained that learned men of science had 
contrived to build a ship which moved at great 
speed through air anil spice and which had 
brought us here 

XXIX 

There was a pause. A«han considered for a 
moment, and then said, ‘You have to take great 
care of your ship Where have you left it?’ 

Maruchi said we had left it at some distance 
from the hermitage 

No, that is not right It mu«t he placed 
under shelter for a «torm might come on and, 
damage your ship Have you left any one m 
charge *’ 

Yes, two of us, who steer the ship and look 
after it ’ 

‘It will nave to be brought here and you will 
live with me on a hermit’s fare’ 

He smiled again and struck a small gong at his 
side Immediately the young man we had fir*t 
seen came in anil stood with hands folded aud 
bent head before the Master 

Vshan spoke to him. Arrange to put the 
airship which has brought our friends here in 
the old cave These and their two other friends 
will be our guests. They are men of distinction 
who have come to us from mother world. 
Look to their comfort’ 

He looked at u«, ‘Would it not be better 
if one of you went with Unm ?’ 

I rose at once and went out with Unm. Just 
below the tableland on which Ashan lived Urim 
showed me an immense cave of a gieat height 
and with i broad and smooth floor Urun told 
me that there were free other young men at the 
hermitage receiving instruction from the Master 
Wo went mil brought back the machine and the 
young scholar was much surprised when I 
made him sit by me and tratel through ihe 
air After stalling the machine I asked Unm 
whether we could go in to the Master since 
Maruchi and Orion were still with him. 
Ho went to inquire and came back presently 
saying the Master wanted u* all to go in 
I hurncdly told Nabor and Ganimet to salute 
the Master with great respect and they did so, 
Nabor gracefully and Ganimet awkwardly 
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Wo found tho Master much interested in the 
^accounts which Maruchi and Orion, at his 
request, hid been giving him of the history of tho 
■development of tho human race on our planet. 
Now and then ho would ask a question and 
would then listen attentively to what Maruchi or 
-Orion had to saj Wo noticed tint Ashan spoke 
to etch one of us bv turn Ho was not content 
to accept any one of us as the spokesman of the 
whole pirtj Ho spoke to Nobor and Gammet 
and witched with soino curiosity the physical 
appearance of the latter Of himself ho never 
spoke it all, nor did ho ask any question about 
■what wo had seen after our arrival m Ilepcron 
After we had been with him for over an hour 
he dismissed us after ringing for Unno and 
telling lum to look after us 

Unm showed us to our quarter*" These 

consisted of small rooms iq caves, epar«ely 
furnished but dean and quito comfortable. 

Some time later he came and invited us to join 
thui morning meal Wo found tbe other 

five disciples, who h id beeu spending tho 
morning in their studies and devotions They 
were all young men, serious, earnest and mode t. 
They were greatly surprised when they beard 
we had come from Lamulo and were the denizens 
of a world other than their own They were 
still morn astonished when Urirn told them he 
had actually flown m tho ship that sailel through 
the air and space and bad brought us all the 
way from one planet to another We found the 
food excellent, simple and inviting There were 
hill rice and flat bread, vegetable plainly cooked 
curds of milk and fresh cheese and yellow 
honey with the scent of ryeflower Unm said 
the Master usually took his meals alone and 
•apent tho day in meditation In the afternoon 
he walked in the garden when tbe disciples 
gathered round him and he instructed them 
Sometime^, but more rarely he gave special 
lessons to select scholars in the morning and also 
at night There had been a few girl scholars 
but there WU3 none at present They had heard 
of Nnrga, the mo=t brilliant of the scholar* who 
had come to the Master and who had developed 
extraordinary psychic and spiritual powers 
Sometimes tho Master went up tho hills for a 
solitary walk and sometimes he went away for 
a number of days, no one knew where and no 
one ventured to inquire. The disciples present 
had no idea of the extent of the Master’s 
knowledge, Jus wisdom, or his powers, but they 
knew that there was no other like him and 
there was nothing hidden from his wisdom The 
Master was very abstemious in lira habits and 
ate sparingly but he did not mortify the flesh, 
observe prolonged fasts or practise any definite 
course or asceticism Ho spent half on hour 
every morning in taking physical exerci*o and he 
-was possessed of great physical strength His 
disciples had not so far seen him displaying any 
psychic powers but they had been here for a 


comparatively short tune and were not very fur 
advanced in their studies Unm was the sjnior 
scholar among them 

After breakfast we took out the young men 
and shone 1 them the machine and Jsahor played 
low ind soft in -sic, which we were told would 
not reach the ears of the Master, for their 
entertainment These young scholars were very 
simple and full of curiosity and wo promised to 
take them out for a flight some day As we 
went back to our rooms Unm said wo should 
wait in tho garden in the afternoon if we denred 
further conversation with tho Master 

‘What elso have wo come to seek here if not 
discourse with him ?’ sm 1 Maruchi 

‘And you can seek for nothing more 
preciou*,’ answered Urim, it may be because 
you have come out of the sky, from a far off 
world different from our own, or becau e of 
your superior intelligence hut the Master feels 
attracted towards you and I think he will “peak 
to you freely We hope to beneht greatly by 
tho wisdom that U may plea*e the Masttr to 
reveal to you.' 

We spent the day quietly m our rooms 
discussing the great Master we had seen his 
dazzling and overwhelming personality and 
wondering how much of his knowledge and 
wtsdom he would impart to us and whether he 
would lift the veil and permit us to have a peep 
at the holy of holies. As the day waned into 
tbe afternoon wo were thinking of going out 
into the open when the Master himself stood 
at the entrance of our rooms with his singularly 
winning smile on lna lips 

We were on our feet in an instant, bowing 
low and rendering him the homage that his 
presence commanded 

Greeting my children. * said the Master in 
his deep sonorous voice, it is the open that is 
colling to us at tbe present hour' 

‘At your service, Sir, answered Maruchi, and 
we followed the Master respectfully mto the 
garden 

Unm and his five fcllow-di'ciples were there. 
The Master paced slowly up and down along 
the shaded path and we kept pace with him, 
noting his erect, lofty figure and his dignified 
and easy aplomb Maruchi and I walked at 
bis side while tho others followed ch*e upon 
our heel*, straining their cars to catch every 
word that fell from the lips of the Master 

It is wonderful what you have achieved, 
said Ash an with a gracious inclination of his 
head towards Maruchi you and jour friends 
here have triumphed orer distance and space and 
have brought to us the right hand of fellowship 
ani friendship from another world It is a deed 
without precedent and you have our unstinted 
admiration , 

Maruchi and myself bent our heads anu 
Maruchi said Wo have no ironls to express 
our gratitude for your gracious words. We feel 
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-our-elvea imply rewarded by having been 
idmitted into your presence 

‘I have heard something from you about your 
great world and the wonders wrought by your race 
You find here a people ahm to you in some res- 
pects, though you have e3tabli hedyour superiority 
in some others Perhaps in my «edu-ion I do not 
know much of what is going on m our own 
world outside, but I have not heard of any 
intrepid voyager who ha3 adventured m the 
realms of space upon an expedition of di~covery 
You and ire have been endowed with intelligence 
jugher than that of our humbler fellow creatures, 
but it would be pre umptuous on our part to 
assert that in the many worlds scattered broad 
ca - t in 'pace there may not exist beings 
infinitely superior to ourselves. Doubtle=-, «uch 
a thought must have occurred to you as it does 
to any thoughtful and observant man The 
higher one ri es in the scale of being the stronger 
becomes the urge for more knowledge, and 
obviously knowledge is of two kinds of the 
tangible and the intangible The whole universe or 
so much of it as is visible to us is tangible but 
at the heart of it all there is something which 
elules us and is intangible Which is the higher 
quest, ray wise youug vi itors 4 \ ou may di" 

your way deep down into the bowels of your 
own planet or another you may dive to the 
bottom of the sea, or you miy =oar high up in 
the heavens and travel incredible distances as you 
yourselves have done Perhaps you will find 
that in the milt of a great variety there is 
much of a -amenesS and a certain void of the 
spirit remains unfilled Then there is the other 
search that seems to be nearer our own selves 
but involves much weanness of the spirit. Which 
s nould be our choice )’ 

I ventured to sly, ‘Is it not the higher quest 
that has brought us to y our door, my Master ?’ 


‘True my son and I am n seeker like your 
selves Tell me now omethmg about your 
teachers who mini tered to the spirit, the mode 
Of their lives and the manner of their teaching’ 

Thus commanded I told him of the teachers 
of humanity, while Urim and the others craned 
forward their necks to listen I told him of the 
•Bu ldha and the Chri f, how the one had ci t 
away a kingdom and left wife and chdd for his 
own -alvation ind the salvation of humanity, 
and how tho other had preached love and healed 
the sick and suffering, and after a brief ministry 
ha! been put to a cruel death I stated briefly 
how the followers of the leathers had never 
bceu able to assimilate in their lives the lofty 
teachings and had hungered for wealth and 
empires, how there ha 1 been a waiting of creeds 
ant blood had !>oeu shed m the name of nlicion 
and how. finally, all th>s had been put to an 
cml and the world was at jeace. 

The Master listened to me carefully to the 
en i and then ho -at down on a garden scat. 
" 9 stood around in respectful silence Affir a 


i he • Jr ? ster c P° ke ‘Between your 

there ,T d th ht3 r l ther wh,ch y° u tave come 
there is this feature ui common that we all 

to be £ ,^ andln S ou a steep incline like the 
ascent to the mountain before us It is the 
6t t p , ^ at 13 always difficult. You see 
n™.‘i, 6 befor . e you and feel that you have 
to win to the top, but the feet drag and every 
In? Qed r 13 a P rocesS of Pam and eflort 2 
and ^ of lf y ° U Stand rfct y°u slide down 
1 ?\l ss seem3 much easier to move 

downward than upward Every fibre of your 

cfimK k ^° eked , ' v,th , Pam if you attempt to 
climb higher while the way down is both easy 

and pleasant, and the feet move without efforL 
9. 8 you see the whole creation moving along 
us appointed course with ease as on oiled wheels 
there is no deviation m the daily recurrent 
rising and setting of the sun There is no going 
forward and coming back anywhere, there Is no 
halt and no moment of hesitation It does seem 

to our un instructed mtelhgence there .s a s S 

Law, unchallengeable and absolute, which slews 
the universe through spate, that there is no 
hfe w? h 1D DatUre 0f creatures endowed with 
C0U ' C,0U ne , 3 of st ™g8le and the 
knowledge that oar moral and spiritual welfare 

world® one r a k* a k d3 rhere 6eenl be two 
world®, one of which we form part but which is 
o« ,de of », „„d which „ co „^ UeJ “ 

from some unknown source And Ihe oilier ,? ihS 
vvorld svithni Ourselves, our hopes and joy= our 

£5 - i T« P TzJl‘zdr «s 

“if .-J’.SS 

-if* ;SnS“r.'°, r „t ! r .US uTdt! 

issue from it cither as victors or vanqm-hed ’ 

. J he Y, aster st «od up again and resumed hia 
slow walk among the flowers of which the 
JK".'* *»“* •«* the still evening a,r to 
k m ° ve u J purely and thoughtfuUy 
teacher whom I had jurt named, in the 
bamboo grove in ancient Sravuti in si, II 

As C, ?he Ma*tc h ° la u d ? f Y Sdom and (bo ug b k 
shghtly 6 bent, ^ihe S& wa^brSn aSS S 
M i®ter LghUy placed his nX w f The 

«u°p ef i? , 1 ? cke “ at me with kindly ^ eyef 
e are beholden to you.’ he said . 

jj*J e to ] d us of your great teachers. They were 
I h ®r5l Cat \ 1Ct S”. ,n 1,10 unseen ®truggfe of^hich 

i ftvirtt;: “c d uifre”Ld" l :„ -as 

EfSttYX bl i!f"" t “ d he "was 

1 . a“ your teachers To a man 
l uf r U * 3 a ° nacnhce remain poor, nor 
does the renunciation of the worll mvolve a 
revere wrench for the man who h 
Every fetter that can shackle tho heart of ^ 


22-e 
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hul bom forge 1 for the Mussel One — wealth 
nnl heirship to a kingdom, a beautiful, lcvotel 
and loving wife, an I tho near prospect of father- 
hood If any ono stja ho shoull not have 
deserted his youn^* wife or shirkcl tho responsi- 
bility of approaching fnthcrliool, ho would fail 
to understand that nothing can weigh in the 
balance against the call of the race for its 
emancipation If it was wrong to abanlon wife 
and child it was wrong to abandon the kingdom 
It is foolish to attempt to judge such men by 
common 'tatidaris of conduct It was not 
abandonment but tho passion of saving Tho 
ir ih and child note a Imittal to the order which 
was greater than any king lom, th it tho Bud lha 
founded, md they found salvation 

‘Nature ia infallible in its course from cause 
to effect. It never errs, it makes no allowance 
for n lapse It is not sentient, it has no feeling 
Nature is the fulfilment of the Iytw which admits 
of no relaxation no violitmn ft i« only in the 
living creation th»t vou hnl the influence of the 
heart. In the onler of hfo you fin I tne primitive 
instincts of love anl fear compassion an l hate 
There is the mating instinct which brings the 
two sexes together for the propagation of the 
species Then there is the mother instinct of love 
for offspring, the sense of po sessiveness the 
passionate care for the young (he instinct of 
protection that blazes out into a furv of attack 
whenever danger threatens the helpless young 
one» This m"tinct is common to the primitive 
man mil the beast. As man ascends higher in 
the scale of intelligence as his outlook on life 
widens an 1 he gets nearer to the heart of the 
great problem of being his nature expan Is an 1 
the common domt«tic doji Is which are generally 
sufficient for the majority of the race irk him 
It is such a man that ninv become a teacher 
From time to time when ihe spirit is stand 
and man’s higher nature is ovmvhclme 1 by bis 
coarser instincts and Ic'ires the red of the nta. 
becomes urgent and then the voice of the teacher 
is heard recalling man to his high dc tiny an l 
.RflM.ujg dua fret no the right path from which 
they have stray od. The teacher is the oflspnng 
of the agonj anl travail of the race Tho crown 
of thorns tint they put upon the heal of the 
Christ m cruel mockery n the true emblem of 
the teacher for it is not on his heal but in lus 
heart that the thorns are to lie foun 1, the thorns 
re (pel as tho hme«t of an eiruto humamlv 
The compa« ton of the Chn t was unbounld 
anl bo Inode 1 tho spirit 1>J his nor la mil tho 
body by Ins touch And for rewnrl thiy gave 
him the death of tho robhtr anl the malefactor 
But no bitternc s assadd hi* «pmt anl, as vou 
emd, he prajel for forgivem «s for tho e that hnl 
compassed his dcitli lie eoull not hive J-mo 
othenvi o, for thin he woull not have been the 
Redeemer and the Saviour The comp i'- on of 
the Buldha wa* even as the light of tlio «nn 
hat shines on the glorious mountain top an 1 m 


tho noisomo pit alike Tho llool of that 
Feacbcr’a pity pis el over everything that ha$ 
hfo anl dumb annuals founl m him a defender 
and a protector 

Ts pity ikm to Iovo ? Nay, it is higher, for 
love is not wholly content with giving, it al*> 
wants to get f/ia loro of the in in for the 

woman, of tho mother for the chill seeks a 
return Thero is a higher lot a for the deity in 
which self does not apparently enter It is tho 
craving of tho soul but docs not tho soul hunger 
for the love of God 1 Compassion done wants 
nothing by way of barter or recompense It is a 
reaching down anl a reic/nng out of the heart, 
a rnlntion that is Lmiltod like wives of heat or 
light with no reflex action l)i 1 the Buddha or 
the Chri-t tvor seek for inj compas ion for 
himself 9 Was any one so arrogant as to ofler 
them nny 9 Tho Chri't was betnyed and put 
to death hut no one ventured to pity him for 
his poverty When the Buddha held out his 
beggars bowl lul not the hotiywife put a cru t 
of brea 1 into it as a matter of duty rather than 
compassion for th» beggar who ha l thrown 
uvay i kmglom anl to whom kings cune with 
Imre and bowed heals /' 

The Ma ter ro e I shall leave jou now to 
commune with your own thoughts The marvel 
of jour comm" is to me a constant wonder anl 
I trust we shall *ee more of one another I 
leave with jou the nights re«t and pray do not 
trouble to iccompanj me’ 

Is hsiian slowly passed into the cave-Iwed 
ing in winch lamps had bcui lightcl the young 
di«cjj)les crowded roun 1 us in eager an i earnest 
felicitation It was an au picious hour,’ Urmi 
«aid when jou came to us from bejond the wide 
stretches of sp ice. You have loo trnxi the 
Masters tongue, and to jou wo owe tho privilege 
of hiring It tened to tho Mo ters discoiro on 
vour grtil ten her«’ 

Wo also followed th > Mnstir to our fni„al 
fire and ufterwaris to bel 


AAV 

IVe were «lrolling tho next morning in ho 
gmlen inhalin„ (he cri p mourilam nir an 1 the 
*cent >f the flowers blooming on everv *ile of 
u« Tho un had ju t risen an I the mountains 
nu 1 the land hi 1 iw it wen huhel m tho imrn- 
ing sunlight lYt hi l taken our mornin - dip 
in t mountain strewn where (b water Ho"‘ * 
eollnnltlear The voting 'chol“rs were tmlJ 
n* is an l gav» u* i eup of mount un ft a ml 
hot 'corns I’reyiitlj the Mai-ttr cine out 
weiring his long robe au 1 un fals, and snulH 
at us is tvo bent before him in nvonnet ihe 
„retUng of «bo morning sun my tlnllren ' Bits-M 
is he who 'us tho 'un n t werv morning! 
Had Gtvtr of life ini light ! Vn I ho fell into 

Ettp with U". 

Vfler taking t few turns ho sail Lit us go 
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and ee this magic irgo3j that ha» brought you 
from a distant worll 

We went to the adjoining large cave and 
showed the machine to the Waster He climbed 
into it nnl was greatly intere ted in all that he 
saw Then klarucni ashed Would it please you 
ray Waster to listen to some music 9 

With pleasure* replied A“hdn 

Nabor went forward and played some “acred 
mu ic, hymns of great beauty of which the 
solemn notes rang and re ounded through the 
great voultul cavern The Wa ter clo til his ejes 
as he li tened and a hu h fell upon u=» all 
When the music ceased and the echoes (lied 
away the Waster opened his eyes and spoke with 
emotion It is seraphic It has moved me deeply 
and I thank you for the happiness you have 
given me.’ 

Marathi “ail May we a h another favour 9 
W ill j ou honour us by taking a short cruise in 
the air in our machine * 

I “hall be delighted 

The machine was brought out and in a 
moment it was in die air gliding smoothlj an I 
noistle»“ly like n brig «atlm 0 on an even keel 
on a placi l I ike. He roc above the mountains 
an 1 cro««cd them m a northern lircction The 
Wa ter was looking aroun 1 and below him 
watching in silence the shifting panorama of 
mountain and tableland valley and stream 
Yway m the distance was tho ro»y pillar of 
vapour t! at ro“e from Raba and «preal out like 
a shimmering and translucent canopy in the “ky 
k«han muttered Raba, and his eyss turned up 
heavenward in silent prayer 

When he looked at us again Orion who 
aiwajs intent!) watched A ‘•ban but rarely “poke 


said, We are on our wav to Raba, Sir and would 
feel grateful if you would enlighten us somewhat 
about it. 

The feet of all ptligrmis turn towards Ilaba, 
my “on but no one can approach it very dose. 
It is a symbol of the ceaseless and inexhaustible 
energy mamfe“t m the universe and we render 
it homage because we look upon it a3 a column 
of mcen e ri rag to the Creator People worship 
it as on emblem of the deity just as the sun 
and stars have been worshipped Tho real 
secret of Raba has never been wrested from it, 
but some few hare known it more intimately 
than mo t others and that knowledge has been 
communicated to “ome others wno have stood 
the to«t of initiation kou will be able to *ee 
as much as the ordinary pilgrims. 

Nothing more ’ asked Warucht with a shade 
of di appointment in his voice. 

Y«han “mded enigmatically That will 
depend upon your own =elve“ k ou are greatly 
advanced in knowle Ige and you have accomplished 
a feat bejond the dreams of jour race and mine 
I have observed your earue t desire for higher 
knowledge an 1 the quo t of the “pint is moving 
you “troDglj Perhaps jou maj be rewarded by 
a near view of Raba, who can tell ? 

Ma ter you can help us if you wilL 

Ashan raised his hand in deprecation Who 
can anticipate what will happen f Mj help will 
bo of no avail if you your=elvcs are not worthy 
Remember that to the seeker nothing is denial 
and if you have the right spirit you will succeed 
as some others havo done Strive unce tngly 
with your own selves and your de ire may be 
accompli hed 


WATER-HYACINTH — “THE TERROR OF BENGAL 
WATER-WAYS’* 

Bv I*R VPHULLA KUW VR BOSL, m sc 
Ik/arli cut of Botany Luncisitj of Calcutta 


Ivri ODtcuuN 

T 1IL Water llvacinlh {Eichl rriua Cias 
si} c , Solms ) is a water plant of 
Braril which has i ow become uatura 
lutd in Bengal fl ough the plant 
came to be scnouelv considered as an 
cxcc sivcly troublesome weed in Bengal only 
about the jear 191-1, it cannot be definitely 
said when it was first introduced m this 
Presidcucv There is no record to show 
l ow the plant read cd this country and from 
wl at ci utro it “j read Tt at 1 um in agency 
was i ru .ar lv respox sible fer the introduction 


of tl is pest into tic country there can be 
no doubt Air George Alcrgan a resident 
of Narayangungc, wag credited with introduc- 
ing this plant to Eastern Bengal lie 
is said to have collected a few plants from 
a tank at Bally gunge and placed them in hts 
own tank at Naiay.ingui.gc for the 
sake of their beautiful flrwer? This plant, 
bung a native of Iropcal and sub-tropical 
South America, has found the Indian climate 
quite suitable for ita growth and development. 
It Las spread to the United States, particularly 
I lorn a, to Yl tralia, lava, Siam, Burma and 
thence to India j roper 
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Morphologic aj Characters 

This phnt can very easily be recognized 
by its extremely pretty mauve or pale lilac 
flowers and by its thick fleshy, ovoid or 
elliptzcally shaped leaves The plant is 
already known by various names, such as, 
the “Lilac Deul / the "Blue peril”, but the 
more common vernacular names by which 
this plant is known to the villagers in Bengal 
are Sachuri, Sachin i pana Iforgan paua 
(also sometimes humorously called Ifo; gan s 
folly) and German pana , — the latter name 
beiug assigned to it by the simple unsophisti 
catcd villagers with the belief that the 
Germans had introduced this pestilential weed 
during the Great War , the pest having 
spread over tho country aide during the year 
1914 had dread) caused considerable 
hardship to the village cultivators The plant 
is most extensively propagated by off sets 
Thc&e aribe at the axils of leaves as buds 
winch at first develop ioto miniature sessile 
rosettes, which having attained a certain sue, 
are earned away from the mam stem b) the 
dcvlopmcnt of a stalk like structure to a 
distance of upto 5 to 7 inches , the rosette 
then grow*, rapidly in size and the 6talh being 
brittle, is ultimately brokeu off and the 
rosette embarks on a separate career, often 
being carried to a considerable distance by 
currents in the water or sailing with the 
help of the wind. The bladder like leaf 
stalks act like buo)s keeping the plants 
floating , the plant can, therefore, very 
well live in deep as well as in shallow 
water The plants grow very luxuriant!) 
and develop healthy appearance in fresh 
water and., under fa\ curable conditions, they 
are often found to attain a height of more 
than three feet and the leaves grow into 
largo discs and the bladders of the leaf stalks 
dev clop and grow to a large size where tho 
plant floats frccl) , but when embedded in 
mud the plants become short and the leaves 
Email, but the latter develop bladdcr-like 
swollen structures 

Moor oi DisrmmmoN 
In view of the wide distribution of the 
plant it would bo interesting to know 
exactly bow this distribution was brought 
v about Hitherto our knowledge was confined 


to the belief that the onl) method b) which 
the water-hyacinth could propagate was 
the vegetative one, te, b) offsets and runners 
from the parent plants Consequently any 
idea that the plants were disseminated by 
by seeds earned by air current or b) birds, 
such as crow*, paddy birds, etc , was open 
to grave doubts, as nowhere ripe fruits 
with mature seeds were found to occur in 
aatu re. Some fruits which were obtained 
by means of artificial pollination at 
the Botanical Laboratory of Calcutta 
University were not, however, found to 
germinate very satisfactorily so as to yield 
healthy plants Although seedlings of 
water-h) acinth ma) not be found to grow 
in plenty in nature, these have now been 
observed and collected The sexual propiga- 
tiou of water h) acinth under natural conditions 
has been reported iu Burma, also in Cuttuck 
(Orissa) lhere is not the slightest doubt 
that wherever the plant may have made its 
firot appearance in India, it must have been 
brought here b) human agency for the 
sake of the pretty flowers The fact that 
Cevlou has been luraded by tins pest goes 
to show clearly that it must have been earned 
there b) liumau agency, as otherwise 
it was not possible for the plant to trav cl 
over the sea and reach tho shores of Cc)lon 
where it became so widcl) distributed that 
a legislative cuactment became ucces »r) 
for its control and eradication to prevent an 
increasing reduction in the yield of paddy 
vear after year The report that water h) ninth 
was observed in South India, Bengal, and 
also in the Punjab before it was observed 
iu the United Provinces or even Bihar and 
Orissa goea to show Chat it must have been 
carried by man to these different places 
mainly for the sake of the flowers Although 
it is unlikely that Bengal his been infected 
from As* un, it is clear that, if the water 
hyacinth were sometime or other total)) 
eradicated m Bengal without its being 
eradicated from the Assam Valley ind Svlhct, 
Bengal would certainly bo reinfected from 
those place* 

Sound opImiciidn 
The standing sources of infection at 
present are mostly unculdvatc 1 Btl areas 
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with practically a sluggish current or no 
current at all The plant spreads all 
over the adjoining lands dining the high 
monsoon floods, and this m the clne£ means 
of the rapid and wide distribution of the 
plants Other means of their spread are 
the current of in flowing water and strong 
winds over the affected area Vast masses 
of water hyacinth are washed off by high 
monsoon floods and carried to the mouths of 
Uials and smaller rivers those plants which 
reach the salt-water area die soon but this 
affects only a comparatively minor portion of 
the whole. The vast hifabordenng the districts 
of Tandpur, Barisal and Khulna have been 
practically choked up, but the areas reached 
by the tide carrying with it salt-water, even 
if very dilute, is very unfavourable to the 
growth and development of the water hyacinth 
Therefore, the plant is scarce in the Hoogbly 
river, Tolly’s Nullah, the salt lakes in the 
vicinity of Calcutta and parts of Bakerganj, 
Noakhali and Chittagoog districts, which to a 
largo extent receive tide water from the sea. 

Conditions in rorcl and in cultivated 

FIELDS 

By its abundance of leaves, dense vegeta- 
tion and highly absorbing power of its 
innumerable small fibre like rootlets, the plant 
most seriously impedes the flow of water and 
completely blocks up small ponds and ditches 
like similar floating aquatic plants, such as 
duck weed (Lemna), the tank paua [Ptstia 
sfrutoites), and the Indian water chestnut 
(Trapa) but the^e floating plants being 
smaller do not become an ineradicable 
wi KMOrtfe Ch-t Yipvi ■grorrtb oi dwiss: mass 
of the plant in cultivated areas particularly in 
paddy fields is quite alarming Besides reduc- 
ing the normal y leld in paddy thi3 weed has 
already more or less displaced many aquatic 
grasses which were so characteristic of Bengal 
paddj fields This has seriously interfered 
With the botanical studies of grasses growing 
in paddy fields and, what i« even more 
important from an economical point of view, 
it ha» deprived the cattle of some of the beat 
varieties of aquatic fodder during the rams. 
With a view to keeping the average yield of 
paddy at least to its normal rate most 
strenuous efforts should at once be made to 


keep the cultivated areas clear of the pest- 
People should try to realize the serious 
economic damage this weed has caused in 
many countries and the amount of hard hip 
to which peasant cultivators of Bengal have 
been put by reason of the uncontrolled 
growth of this menacing weed It has also 
threatened the jnto cultivation of Bengal, — 
a fact which should not fail to draw the 
immediate attention of the jute merchants 
The effect on health due to scarciti of good 
and clean drinking water is always being" 
kcenli felt. The clearing of the weeds from 
the tanks from which people obtain their 
drinking water is absolutely necessary and it 
has become a dire necessity to clear the small 
ditches, dobis, etc , in the neighbourhood of 
dwelling house*, already overgrown with tho 
weeds, in order to save people from ravages 
of any pestilential diseases which may have 
an outbreak in such unhealthy areas. The 
water hi acinth causes water stagnation m 
ditches and in shallow waters which provide 
suitable breeding places for mosquitoes and 
other disease carry ing insects It would be 
interesting to conduct an investigation to 
ascertain how far this dense vegetation of 
water hyacinth in tanks and shallow waters 
with rotting leaves has effected pisci- 
culture in Bengal 

During the monsoon tide in most parts of 
Bikrampur (in Dacca) the cultivators are found 
to pat up enclosures round their portions 
of the paddy growing areas by means of 
floating plants such as common Sola 
( -Eschynomcne palunosa), Dhunchi (JSscfiy- 
noinene cannabina), straw ropes, etc, to keep 
water hyacinth out of rice fields but thesa 
bamers cannot be very effective inasmuch 
as straw ropes and jute ropes rot away m no 
tune and the floating plants u^ed are not 
sufficient for the purpose Floating bamboo 
fencing is out of the question due to its 
co«t and scarcity 

Water cohjicn vtions of Eastern Benoai» 
Paruased 

Water communications are the life of 
Bengal, particularly of East Bengal, and 
«enous and almost insurmountable difficulties 
have an=en both due to delays m travelling 
through the Khals and bils by boats and 
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r ills *«tl iJbO due to increase of rates of 
wages demanded by boatmen fhe use of 
rafts and earthen tubs for short distance 
journeys m place of boats by the poorer 
people has become impossible and obsolete 
In pi ices where groceries and other daily 
supplies aro supplied to people by boats, 
people find formidable difficulties in obtaining 
them in time, as all water-way s arc 
practically choked up, making it difficult for 
any boats or rafts to pass easily through the 
infected areas 

Economic utilisation 
The chief economic purpose for which the 
plant is nowadays commonly used in Bengal 
is the utilization of the fresh leaves as cattle 
fodder This practice has been introduced 
owing to tho scarcit) of grass in thickly 
populated places, where sufficient grazing 
grounds are not available and in villages 
and bil areas where tho more common 
aquatic weeds hitherto utilized as staple 
fodder have practically disappeared due to 
their modulation by water hyacinth It 
has almost become a custom with the Bengal 
cultivatois to collect only the green top 
portion from the floating dense mass for 
use as fodder and cairy them home on boat*, 
as such leaving the most dangerous portions 
of stem* (sometimes erroneously called roots), 
with the runners, to multiplj Due to the 
substitution of this fodder which contains 
about 95 per cent of water, the quahtj of 
milk, has uatmally, very much deteriorated 
and the general health of tho cattm fed on 
water hyacinth lias greatly run down Actual 
trials to obtain potash from the plants on a 
large scale for commercial purposes have 
proved abortive owing to the costliness of the 
process The suggestion to manufacture paper 
from the dry pulp has heeu found unpracti 
<ablc on account of the inferior quality of 
the pulp obtained from the plant , an attempt 
is, however, in progress to mix up the pulp 
iu the manufacture of paste board sheets 
Various attempts have been made in certain 
parts of this Presidency to make ordinary 
caps and hats out of tho dry pulp and some 
amount of trial was also given to make 
wntin** ink out of the flowers, but the colour 
of tho ink did not appear to be fast. 


and hence the project had to be abandoned 
Dried hyacinth is mixed with cowdung and 
made into cakes by the poor people in Bengal 
and is used as cheap fuel , but in tbi» 
process also thev very often use onlv the dry 
lcav es and stalks leaving belauds the stems 
which give rise to new rosettes during the 
nest rams 

As already mentioned above the green 
plant contains about 9o per cent of water, 
it is therefore highly doubtful if any useful 
commercial product can be obtained from the 
remaining 5 per cent of other material 
in the plant for purposes of industrial 
utilization It was oucc thought that 
this water weed should not be considered 
as a pest to be destroyed but bhould be 
converted into suitable manure for jute and 
rice fields, in gardening and fruit growing 
Possibly with this v iew tu mind the 
Agricultural Adviser to the Government of 
India in writing out the 'Introduction’ to a 
pamphlet by Messrs Piulow McLean, 
entitled, “ 1 Valet Hyacinth ( Eichhot nia 
Crasstpes) — 7 Is laltie as fcrlili a J ’ say 6, 

' The object of the present Bulletin is to 
indicate that a certain return can be obtauicd 
from the plant m the process of exterminating 
it It is to be hoped that the portability of 
utilization of this pernicious weed will not 
lead to a la7ssc faire policy with regard to 
its spread Itt> extermination and not its 
commercial exploitation is to be aimed at , but 
efforts to get nd of it will probably be moic 
energetic if some return is obtained for the 
labour involved ’ The manunal value of the 
rotten plants buried under earth and made 
into a compost is somewhat greater than the 
ash derived from burning the plant But so 
far as the writer is aware no serious and 
orgauized effort has yet been made to utilize 
the weed as manure in any suitable form in 
the cultivated fields of Bengal for increasing 
crop production 

rilADICATIOS 

The method of eradication of water 
hyacinth may be classified into (a) biological 
md (b) mechanical By biologic d method of 
eradication it is to be understood that it 
should be possible for biologists to discover 
either a fungus or a suitable bacterium, an 
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animal or any member of the plant kingdom 
•which should cither destroy the pi int or at 
least control its growth but unfortunately 
no member of the annul anl plint kingdom 
has yet been discovered bv scientists all over 
the world which would promise to act u a 
check on the growth of the w itcr-h vacinth 
\o chemical or thermal processes have bc«. n 
found suitable for the destruction of this 
weed for sonc reason or other Experiments 
with various chemical substances base been 
made from tune to time, but gencralh 
spe iking only two of them, namely, common 
salt and sulphuric aci 1 have b**»n fun l to 
be effective in killin’ the plant The wat i 
hvacinth being an alkali plant, as indicate 1 
by the nuligo colour of its rootlets am 
mineral acid will act delcteno isiv on thi* 
water post Vcrv dilute sulphuric acid is not 
injurious to the health of cattle and man and 
is, in fact a prevents e of choJcri but the 
application of thcio chemical remedies o\cr 
an extended area would offer im nen«c 
diTiculties Spr lying will kill onlv the 

floating vegetative parts abov e the surface of 
the water while the submerged stems with 
runners will remain unaffected but a 
powerful acid spraying apparatus should be 
found suitable to sprav the chemical sub* 
tances into the dense mass of the plants Tht9 
process should be useful in facilitating remoi al 
of water hyacinth to the borders of 
pools, tanks and water courses but will not 
lead to a total eradication of the pe t by 
itself, the whole process must ultimately have 
to be s ipplcmcntcd by man power The onlv 
effective means of dealing with the evil, there 
fore, apeara to be the mechanical means — 
bv hand power and mechanical dredgin" and 
lifting operations The success ot the 
suggestion to drag up the pest aad to deposit 
them on dn land will entirely depend upon 
local condition , as dn ind elevated lands 
are not alwavs available in the I5tl areas and 
aUo in certain parts of Fiat Bengal where 


the heids are alwai s occupied by one crop or 
other The process of dragging up the pe»t 
on dry lands must be ‘■tarted as early as the 
end of November every year and continued till 
the beginning of the rams and during the high 
monsoon flood Eflorts may be made according 
to local conditions to tow the plants bv some 
mechanical method towards the mouth of big 
rivers in order to allow the current to carry it 
towards the salt water area Eradication can 
be c.fcctive, only if it is earned on over the 
whole of the area and if the work 13 also 
carried on over a considerable number of 
vear 1 the greate t care being taken that every 
‘•ingle plant wh tlier ui tanks, doin', ditches 
in 1 in Vials and hils 1 - destroyed, as 
anv risidue of a -ingle plant mav give ri'C to 
serious inf etion to the whole irea When 
burning the plauts ovi r anv plot of land which 
is generally under cultivation, care should 
llwivs be taken to ensure that the soil does 
not become calcined due to ixces-ivc heat 
produced bv the burning of the plant', and it 
should also be seen Out the dry «tuff is very 
lightlv -proad all over the held, and nui«t not 
be burnt in a huge pile The practice of 
burning the stuff with the help of any mineral 
oil roust bo abandoned as far as possible 
V diligent and careful search should always 
be made for anv seedlings of water hvaemth 
in areas which have already been cleared of 
tile pest Failure to destroy thc*e seedlings 
in time will completely undo the labour of 
all previous work 

It 1 * of course, neccs ary that as soon as 
Bcngd start' to tackle the problem in right 
earnc s t Vssim will have to clear oiit the pc't 
and Bihar and Orissa and the United 
Prov nice* should also take simulti ncoils action 
because it is astonishing how rapidly a 
single pi uit can be the cause of large expanses 
of water being covered by the plant, «uch 
spreil of the plant, a« already stated 
above, being normally due to copious produc- 
tion of olf'cts from the mother plant 
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applied themselves cwiutljr to ruril recons- 
truction md turned the fortunes of the 
country in n comp irutivcly short time I 
would earnestly commend to my countrymen 
a passage from one of the leaflets issued bv 
this Society which runs thus —“To mike 
Ireland prosperous, many tilings Will hwo 
to bo done but the lirst thing to be done is to 
improve the farmer’s condition, as this 
improvement, they are persuaded, can be 
brought about by the farmers themselves, 
uniting to improve the methods of their 
industry, ns all tho prosperous farmers of the 
world hnvo done” But the peasantry in 
Bengal is at present sunk m ignorance ami 
efforts must bo made to introduce a new 
lcaveu into their ranks There is at present 
an excellent opportunity for introducing this 

rCf °Therc arc, in Bengal, extensive areas of 
cultivable but uncultivated laud, to tbo _ order 
o£ about 6 million acres, exclusive of forests, 
current fallows and land not Biitablo for 
cultivation— an area equal to a fourth 
SIl? which 1. cropped If this vast urea .. 

reclaimed and brought under tillage, the 
nrofits which it would yield would be free 
from the law of diminished profits which 
governs the output of laud already under 
cultivation for a long time The judicious 
use of fertilizers would improve Its producti 
X 50 per cent. It IS usual to assume, 
m L in Western countries where the standard 
of lmngis much higher, that a family of 
five persons can Uvo on a holding of lo acres 
in other words, one person on three acre. 
This estimate can bo largely exceeded by the 
“ of fertilizers and tho introdnet.on o 
unproved staples Tho introdueuon o 
^proved varieties of staples over this vast 
aica is likely to stimulate ^ 

“boduetmn, oarneV out under the auspices 
£ the Agricultural Research Institute, led 
~ an enhui cement of tho value of crop, by 
several crores of rupees What with higher 
Mums due to tho immunity of reclaimed 
Suds from tho law of diminished profits and 
what with the use of chemical manure and 
the introduction of improted staples and seed, 
these reclaimed wastes will perhaps be twice 
as productive as cultivated lauds, and could 


absorb four millions of the unemployed 
There may then remain only a few tho i sands 
more to be provided for, if so much lor 
this balance, there are nmn^rois other 
avenues of employment. 

It is true that the BhadraloLs of Bengil 
ire, as a rule, wanting in tho agricultural 
knowledge and training which go to make 
successful farmers B it wo need not despair, 
is the admittedly vcroatilc Bengali Bialralo! 
is not past praying for, if lie will know how to 
profit by the example of Denmark Aot very 
long ago, the Danish peasant was dull sullen 
and* rc°ourccles3, but tho single handed efforts 
of Grundtvig transformed them, within lc33 
than a decade, into highly efficient and co 
operative agriculturists The literate Bhadra- 
lohs of Bengal constitute a much more pro 
mising material to work on and with a little 
training, are expected to altaiu a higher 
efficiency than that of their Danish compeer 
Born aud bred in the midst of intensely 
agricultural env iroaments, tho Beugali 
Bha IraloJ will be quick in acquiring a keen 
agricultural aptitude, after a short course 
of practical training in a demonstration farm 

Lo our definite knowledge, there are in 
tho Backarguuj district alone nearly 57 
thousand acres of rich alluvial land in the 
Government l has nehals available for 
immediate settlement.* With facilities for the 
tnnsfer of occupancy holdings, which the 
Bengal Tenancy Act provides, ryoticari lea»e, 
particularly under Government, is perhaps as 
satisfactory as a peasant proprietorship or 
any other form of land tenure Lhose 
thousand acres constitute an area big cnoug 
to support at least 20,000 parson* It wi 
thus be seen that Government has the P°' v £ r 
to grant a handsome living to hosts of t e 
unemployed and the only question is whether 
it has tho will to do so . 

There are, also, in Coocli Bebar and 
Tipper a Hill States vast vacant areas whicn 
can be converted into hundreds and thousan s 
of small farms We would suggest that neg° 

* Tho scheme for Che colonization of these lands 
has already been sanctioned by uovcrnmenl. x 
rjolcan ■uUeoent of 40 thousand acres of c*»r 
in Ilholi sub division of BtLarj,ui j d strict has 
adm nutratircly aiproied by Gorernment at 
esti naled co-t of 1U ICjOW to be expended i a 
(our years 
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tntions be opened it once with the Political 
Department for inducing the State* to settle 
these lands with the unemployed on easy terms 
Air IVillin^on, the famous author of 
Population Problem's of the Worll, is 
inclined to the view that India has so much 
cultivable but unutilized land, that her 
surplus population of a few millions mav be 
easily absorbed, if capital is available for the 
progressn e development of agriculture He 
goes on to point out that, if India, Russia 
and China arc not developed and agriculture 
is not expanded to the extent that is possible, 
because the inhabitants have not the will, 
the brain or organizing power to do «o then 
other countries < annot be held responsible 
for tho premature death of their surplus popu 
lation through lack of food Tho inhabitants 
of Bengal are not wanting cither in tho will 
or the brain power spoken of But it remains 
for the Government of Bengal, as trustees 
for the welfare of that province, to find the 
capital necessary for developing it The tax 
payers of Bengal will, of course, have to 
repay it in the long run 

The young men of Bengal may not have 
much capital at their back, save that which 
the Government can give them, but in their 
labour and intelligence thev have an equally 
effective as«et which can be easily converted 
into capital after the lap e of a certain time, 
witness the achievements of the Comilla 
House of Labour, manned cutirelv by Bengali 
yo tbs 

\s I have already pointed out, in the 
Bengali Bhadralok s re uctance to work with 
their own hand®, lies the worat hindrance to 
their taklDg up agricultural work But so 
far we can understand their psychology, this 
reluctance proceeds from their objection to 
work a« hewers of wood and drawers of 
water on another’s land and would vanish 
as soon as they are given a hereditary and 
transferable interest in the farm land®, so that 
they may deal with them as their own 
property 

In this matter, Belgium has a les'on to 
teach and a leaf may be taken out of its 
history Belgium is pre eminently the land of 
peasant proprietors and of la petite cultuie 
Belying on the excellent results of this form 
of land tenure, M de Lavelye has come to 


the conclusion that peasant proprietorship is, 
as a rule, most conducive to agriculture and 
to the welfare of society He is sure that 
much larger gross returns may everywhere 
be obtained from the land by small peasant 
proprietors than by largo scale farmers A 
recent illustration of this principle was 
afforded at Vermont in Canada (see Angell’s 
Can Governments Cure Unemployment ?) 
W e feel persuaded that no measure is more 
conducive to the maintenance of order m 
societv than tho e which facilitate the acqui- 
sition of piopcrty in land by those who 
cultivate it 

The e-scnce of our scheme is that the 
Government of Bengal should acquire plots 
of compact and convenient size, (if possible 
large blocks) and parcel them out, free from 
encumbrances, among the unemployed These 
holdings, if conveniently situated near largo 
marts, and if their produce is intelligently 
marketed preferably under a co operative 
agency, may be turned to very good account 
and may support millions of the unemployed 
TJnhkc land already under cultivation, they 
will, for many years, be free from tho law of 
diminishing returns To meet the cost of 
acquiring the lands as al e o of breaking the 
soil for cultivation and developing tho farms 
started on it, a loan may be raised, of, say, 
one crorc of rupees in the first instance, 
repayable by the peasants, with nominal 
interest, within 25 years The Government 
of India may place the sum at the disposal 
of the Government of Bengal, out of its 
existing credit, now lying idle From the 
budget speech of the Hon blc Sir George 
Schn*ter it appears that there is now a possi- 
bility of finding money for capital and pro- 
ductive expenditure Tho present state of 
the money market affords a very good oppor- 
tumty for raising loan®, provided that the 
security furnished is sufficient An aHernativ e 
perhaps a preferable one — to the issue of 
a loan is the expansion of currency for the 
purpose The ATacMillan Committee and the 
League of Nations favour this mode of raisiog 
money The Central Government has long 
appropriated the proceeds of the jute duty 
in Bengal and should now, in the fitne«s of 
thingr, disgorge a part of the moner for the 
benefit of the Bengal agriculturists 
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A beginning of the experiment, wo suggest, 
may be mado at onco at a convenient place 
and if it proves successful, it may be extended 
all over the province, under a comprehensive 
1 no- Year plan 

Tho results attained by Government 
schemes of coloni/ation of the waste lands of 
the Suuderbuns are encouraging Up to the 
Inst y car, Government mado a net profit of 
about G lakhs and a quarter over tho schemes 
Therefore, far from incurring any loss in the 
long run Government stands a good chance 
of linking a profit out of the scheme chalked 
out by us 

The cost which our scheme will entail 
and which wo may work out in detail, if 
sufficient encouragement is giv cn, is nomnnl, 
when compared with the huge sums now 
being spent in Great Britain and America 
on chantablo doles or other forms of un 
employment relief According to Mr Lloyd 
George, the British Government is maintain 
ing three million unemploy ed at a cost of 
£1,30,000,000 per annum and “nothing to 
show for it' lbus is the British Exchequer 
spending money like water on gratutous 
doles, winch tend to encourage idleness m 
those benefited by them The United States 
of America spends something like £80 500,000 
per annum on employment benefits, distinct 
from gratuitous relief Under our scheme, 
the Government will not have to spend, 
initially, auything beyond the cost of 
acquisition and development of the land 
acquired Even this sum will, in tho shape 
of rents, bring in a return, spread o\era 


number of years Tho Government thinks 
it worth while to sink more than 50 crores of 
rupees per annum for the defence of a 
country where the unemployed count more 
than 20 millions It is obvious that, if 
unemployment and terrorism continue 
unchecked, tho defence of India will be a 
game hardly worth the candle. Our scheme 
is designed to kill both terrorism and un- 
employment with one stone 

It is essential that the Government should 
take the initiative in this matter The 
doctrine of Inissc - fane is dead all the world 
over and it is absurd for Bengal with an 
illiterate peasantry and impoverished gcntiy 
to clmg to it. Moreover, it is primarily the 
duty of Government to relieve unemployment 
and to wipe out a reproach on its good name 
It should also be borne in mind that 
Bengal is predominantly an agricultural 
province and that in the advancement of her 
agricultural interests lies her salvation fn 
the opinion of tho League of Nations, “the 
development which India contemplates may 
be presumed to be in the directiou in which 
Canada has already made such progress 
that of an improvement in the technique of 
economical agricultural production, combined 
with the simultaneous enlargement of indus 
trial and commercial activity 

If, notwithstanding all that we havo said 
above Government still decides to take no 
action on our scheme or on any other, that 
may be before it, the unemployed in Bengal 
would seem to bo doomed and must perforce 
accept their nasih 
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O NE century has passed bj almost to 
a daj since William Wilb^rforce 
breathed his last Even at this 
distance of time however it is diffi 
cult to think and write of him without 
emotion His was truly a dedicated life 
Almost at the threshold of his public career 
he took up the cudgels against the practice 
of slave trade m which a considerable 
section of his countrymen was engaged and 
continued his agitatton for well nigh half a 
century as i result of which not only the 
traffic in human flesh was banned but the 
institution of slavery itself was proscribed 
within the bounds of the British Empire 
His active sympathy in this direction was 
first enlisted in 1787 and from this time 
onward until he closed his ejes for ever in 
1833, he consecrated his high social position 
and his excellent parliamentary talents to this 
humane movement* 

The zeal and earnestness for reform which 
characterized Wilberforce and some other 
great personalities of Great Britain in the 
last quarter of the 18th century wore then 
only new born virtues stimulated by tbe 
Methodist and Evangelical movements In 
the earlier part of the c^nturj religious 
enthusiasm had almo t evaporated The 
Church of England had practically gone to 
Awp wtA ‘ivt 'Awg’j VyjA Wi-wa/t id&Jh n-wi 
unspintual as a rule They knew little of 
earnestness and fervour The religion had 
lost its moving and inspiring appeal, it had 
become a cold and lifeless thing Trom this 
inertia Englishmen were gradually roused by 
the preachings of Whitefield and the W esleys 
The Evangelical revival begun by them not 
only enlisted afresh the interest of a growing 
section of the I nghsh people in matters of 
religion but stimulated philanthropic and 
humanitarian activity in diSercnt fields and 
on a wide scale It was as result of this 
new born spiritual idealism that the attention 


of the people was directed to the atrocious- 
character of the penal laws, the inhuman 
condition of the English prisons, the corrup- 
tion and jobbery that characterized the public 
administration and lastly the slave trade 
which was carried on b) British merchants 
on an extensive scale A reforming spirit 
was now abroad and a benevolent energy was 
now released among thi English people 

Although brought for a time under the 
luflucncc of the preachings of \\ hitcficld while 
he was still very young, it was not till his 
mind had been sufficiently matured and he 
had been for some time in the Parliament 
that ho came irrevocably to the camp of the 
revivalists Born m the same jear (17o9) as 
William Pitt and Robert Burns of a wealthy 
mercantile family at Hull, he went to 
Cambridge in lr<4 and made there the 
acquaintance of Pitt which later on npened 
into one of the best of political friendships 
His unn ersity education over, he turned his 
attention to public life, and in the general 
election which took placo in September 1780, 
he wa3 returned to the House of Commons by 
his native borough of Hull Thus begau a 
parliamentary career which did not close till 
in 1825 he was compelled by the growing 
infirmity of age to terminate it. Earl) in hie 
parliamentary life he became noted for that 
vrA t&Sflyumefc TvVidJi 

not long after became so much an asset to the 
anti slave trade movement. During the first 
five jcar3 of his political career, he lived and 
moved as an) other young man of his position 
was expected to do He entered with zest 
into the pleasures of Loudon life His 
fortune, his social powers and the parliamen- 
tary reputation which he soon acquired opened 
to him on easy access into fashionable society 
True no doubt that although he mixed with 
ze»t and vigour in this gay world, he never 
yielded to idleness and dissipation But stdl 
it should be noted that during these early 
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people in favour of the abolition movement 
m 1787 and 1788 Such was th* fear 
awakened in their mind by the iconoclastic 
activities of the French revolutionaries, 
that maintenance of the ilaiu* qui 
bccam* henceforward their one objective 
The idea of the usefulness of any kind 
of reform was now scouted and every attempt 
to modify the existing arrangement of 
things was discouraged and even condemned 
as Jacobinical However moderate and 
within bounds the zeal for reform migat be, 
it was sure to be traced to I reach inspiration 
and identified with French ambition Under 
the circumstances the reforming and philan 
thropic enthusiasm of the people touched 
the freezing point Even Pitt woo had 
encouraged Wdberforce to take up the cause 
of tho abolitionists and was himself imbued to 
a great extent with reforming ambition 
gradually turned his back on the abolition 
ists His great speech in 1792 in favour of 
the immediate abolition of slave trade, a 
speech which elcctnBed the House and 
“which Fox, Windham and Grey concurred 
in pronouncing to be one of the mo3t extra 
ordinary displays of eloquence,” was 
practically his Swan 6ong, so far as the 
reforming movement was concerned. After 
this he was engrossed so much in fighting 
the revolutionary and the Napoleonic 
scourge, that he had no time to waste on 
any futile attempt at internal reform 

The abolitionists who thought that they 
were almost at their journey a end in 1788 8J 
gradually receded further and further fcom 
their appointed goal The atmosphere of 
the Parliament became positively hostile 
and the public outside who had sent petition 
after petition in earlier days for immediate 
abolition now gave scarcely a response to the 
appeals of the anti slave trade leaders 
Wdberforce, however, wa3 not dismayed by 
this coolness on the part of bis parliamentary 
friends and this zolle face on the part of the 
general public He continued to plough his 
lonely furrow He took counsel with some 
other sturdy spirits who were working on 
behalf of the same cause outside the Parlia- 
ment. Zachary Macaulay, the father of the 
historian and statesman, Thomas Clarkson 
and James Stephen were some of his in 


IbS 

defatigible associates in this crusade against 
slave tndc For about a dozen year* 
Wdberforce and his colleague* were 
practically in the wilderness It required 
an uncommon determination and extraordi- 
nary patience and earnestness to keep 
the flag of abolition flying during these 
trying years when public opinion was hostile 
and the Government stolidly indifferent 
to the cause, but with the accession of Fox 
to office in 180(j, better days returned The 
fruit of patient waiting was now to be 
borne A law was passed almost at once 
which made it illegal for British traders to 
import slaves into a foreign colony It 
could now be confidently expected that 
this measure would soon be followed by a 
general abolition law But the optimism 
thus created in the abolitionist circle was 
damped for a tuno by the death of Tox 
Fortunately for Wdberforce, Lord Grenville 
was earnest in tho matter aud took counsel 
with him almost constantly on the subject- 
The result wa3 the measure of 1807 which, 
for ever banned slave trade by British 
merchants How far was this final triumph 
due to the efforts and devotion of Wdberforce- 
can be gauged from the references that were 
made to him in eour»o of the debate on 
this Bill Sir Samuel Romdly referred to 
“the honoured individual who would that 
day lay his head upon his pillow and remem- 
ber that the slave trade was no more ” 
This remark roused the House of Commons 
to a loud applause, an applause which 
according to the Bishop of London was 
scarcely ever before give n to any man sitt- 
ing in his place in either House of Parliament. 

Up till this time Wiberforce and his 
colleagues had wisely limited their efforts 
to the abolition of slave trade and had not 
spoken much as to slavery itself They knew 
that if they demanded the abolition of 
slavery also, the number of tbeir opponents 
would be increased aad their task would be 
made mare difficult still Now that the 
slave trade had been proscribed, they took 
up in earnestness the question of abolishing 
slavery The pleasure of piloting the Bill 
which did away finally with this mstitution- 
was of course not hvs He had to rettre- 
from Parliament in lS2o Bat it pi 
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merciful Providence to allow >um so much «£ ^ ££ S Hot 

breath as to know t= to ™ lua “'' ,S “ , u 0 [ (Lemons The mission of Ins dedicated 
O Jt.h “d t bS. In. Wo was fuelled 
death on the 29th of July, 1833, ho lio n" 1 


POSITION OF INDIAN STUDENTS IN NATIONAL 
SOCIALIST GERMANY 
Be TARAK NATH DAS,rh n. 


I have read the account of the very 
regrettable experience of Mr Nainbiar in 

Itonaltmalist RevoTuLn in Germany 

factThat no individual, no private organize 

can assure absolute security ^ country 

Therelor^thc unfortnuate^expericnco^of^Illr 

tdtoTtt^eralefperienceof the Indian 

community «»-», years I have devoted 
During th 0 last s J in promoting 

considerable time and CO 1^,^ 

cultural co operation \ r j say 

between Germany pCri0( i I have done 
that during ° s m promoting cultural 
considerable Germany and Amcnca, 

co operation betw , M not m Germany 

Italy and of t ho National Socialist 

during ; tho early days «‘“„ cd fconl Italy to 
revolution 1 only r c ,en during 

Munich in April last ^ Howevc , m 

^--rJsrSrsti « 

constant touc ccntrcs—Komgsberg, 

German ^Sdco, Leipzig, 

Kiel, Co Wne, Heidelberg, lrcibcrg, 

Hanover, Jena, J-o^E J, rallMurt) Tubingen, 

Karlsruhe, Stu “° ' So f ar my knowledge 

Munich Huremberg, etc 

femany a™ neither molested nor disenml- 
nated agaiust. 


letters from Indian 8 student. L Kml Kojf 

ixi«, m!vS= 
sss ra. 8P — w Hc,dd- 

S “s sSs mid 

Sarel.es w the field ^ B-'WJ 

^terr«'hje tn given 
1 , ,, 0 uev cr received greater co operatio 

■ils rjrzs?urJL ml z 

th . t Indian students in foreign countries 

Should devote their best energy for ao qm” 8 

such knowledge as will ho j 

raising Ind.an ^'" poliUcal 

refrain from P^^Xr ,/ Jphasmo 
now* that Indian students should not take 
part in mterual or international polities 
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the country where they ire carrying on their 
higher studie To be sure, they shouU 
Btudy “international relations/* but they 
must not meddle mi pobtrea which may 
be objectionable to the authorities 
luduu students and visitors in foreign 
countries should remember that while enjoy 
mg the hospitality of i country, they have a 
self- inposed obligation of not to pirticipate 
in inv activity which might be remotely 
construed as an * unfriendly act * towards the 
country they are visiting 

I wi-h to assert tint whatever may be the 
tendency of the ' foreign policy" of National 
Socialist Germany, it is certain that toe 
German people in general, especially German 


educators, are not unfriendly to Indian 
students It is a fact that Indian students 
have been welcome iu Germany and those 
Indiana students who do their beat in acqutr 
ing all that is beat iu German educational 
institutions will always receive every 
consideration 

Lastly I wish to say that with my family I 
have been in Germany since April lOtb, 
when the National Socialist revolution 
vs in progress Wo have never been inter- 
fered with and we have received nothing but 
kind treatment from the German people 

Baden Baden 
Germany 
June 2d 1933 


THE GERMAN REVOLUTION 

Bv K YRUNA MITTER 


P ERU YPS it is too carlv yet to view 
the recent upheaval \n Germany in 
remote perspective— a task that 

falls naturally to the historian's 
role Yet the authcnticitv of some facts — 
the more important ones — arc probably 

better judged by the contemporary chront 
cler by sifting the vast mass of evidence 
which giv cs a new turn to the trcml of argu- 
ments and reveal an apparently true official 
versiou to be the palpable falsehood of official 
propagand n 

lt is strange how oftcu wc are called upon 
to verify the old theory that history repeats 
tUiU Ynd it is all the more strange that 
great events have a tendency to repeat thun- 
StUn in other countries in ditlereut settings 
but with tho same historical background and, 
sonn tunes, yielding identical rc-ults It 
would not be stretching our analogv too far 
if tho recent Hitlerite, roup d ctat in Germany 
r« said to recall to unad the roup Ccfal »f 
Louis Napilcoa ou December 2, lh"il In 
hraUci, at tho beginning of I* 1*1, the Revolu- 
tion had overt! ironm thi monarchy, proclaimed 
a republic and granted universal sutfrage to 
2<— 8 


the masses But the uew holders of power — 
the people— were little prepared for the task, 
little convinced as to their power, and little 
desirous of making use of it They had 
more faith in tho authority of the past than 
of the present, ind, therefore, chose as the 
head of the new State a man who bore a 
name that had become famous as tho founder 
of an empire. Post-war Germany enacted the 
same drama bu* with how much more 
suffering and empty show it is difficult to say 
After the Revolution there was m Germany 
the saino conflict between the radical and 
reactionary forces, and in 1918-19 the same 
elements triumphed that earned the day 
in ldtS 

Y more detailed evunwation will serve 
lo make clear the rise of the forces of reaction 
that finally truimphe 1 through the counter 
revolution of JJdJ The men who seize i 
pow r from the soldiers and workers in the 
streets of Berlin m November were little 
equipped to bold fast that power themselves 
Hence the appeal for help to the old military 
chiefs resulting in the transition of power, 
at Just only a part of it— from the masses to 
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the men of tho old reguno Th history of tho 
fom teen jcira following tho declarition of 
the Weimar Republic on Juno 3, 1919, points 
to the same w lkoess on the part of tho 
Reich parties that took the leading part m 
the Government as that which characterised 
Fnednch Ebert uid his colleagues doting tho 
Revolution dajs 

It is nothing short of a paradox that on 
the same day tho Weimar Republic was 
inaugurated formally by the Convention, sanc- 
tion wai given for constituting tho Reich vwehr 
with men from tho Impend army Under 
the leadership of von Schleicher the ncwlj 
created Rcichswelir became a replica of tUo 
old Army with tho control resting w tho hands 
of tie military chiefs nominall) unde. 
Reinhardt. So when Ebert asked von Sccckt 
after tho HitUrK.hr episode And the 
Reichswchr, Gccrd * Docs it stand with 
tho Government or with Bavaria He uict 
with tho blunt reply “The Reichswchr stands 
with me, "Mr President” 

It was inevitable, as it were, that the 
influence of the tmhtarj machine, and with 
it of all the anti liberal forces, should grow to 

even greater proportions under th Hindoo 

burg regime Pardoxicall) again, a Republic 
which owed its birth primarily to a desire 
for icac , put the Field M rshal of the 
Empire at the helm of the State aftc 
President Ebert’s dcat . Tins— glaring contra 
diction no doubt, but post-Var Germany is 
so full of them that it suffices to bewilder 
even tho keenest of observers „ 

Then .gain, tho percent fear of Comma 
msm blinded the Weimar partie to 
continuance of the forces of reaction , md 
Z combined attack of all parti, s in the 
Belch “n flic only party, tho Communism, 
Lt represented tho r™'eta"au . ^ Bus 

pr“o t ^h «. 

e„ 0 mn,™potoe“ 

ouo ot which was merely reformist m its 


wills while the other professed lU faith 
ill an ill engulfing revolution directed 
toward tho uprooting of the whole social 
edifice, was possible , neither was it desirable 
from the two sep irate party stan Ipomts 1 e , 
given the will, it was possible to establish 
coordination of cirort in spheres of common 
interests and aims without jeopardizing, for 
n considerable period, each other's indepen 
dence Wli it now appears incredible in the 
livht Of tho cornmoo plight of the two socialist 
movement groups onl) happened in hove”, 
her last when, in Berlin, the transport strike 
was led by tho Communists and Mzis 
against tbo opposition of the regular trsdo 
unions manned by the Socialists, flic o-pla 
tion would sc-m to ho in tho fact that though 
the Social Democratic party largely denied 
its support from the well orgimzed and power 

ful workingmen's tr.d. unions, it, mernb r- 

slnp has be n nioro largely made up of old 
nod middle aged members to which and to 
bourgeois leadership (as in the case of a 
section of the British Labour movement) 
to bo ascribed its mild and inclf etive 
policy Thus the Nazis' capacity to seize 
power would appear to be tbo cumulative 
effect of a class struggle 'P”"* , 

whole po t Revolution period Hitlel hr.t 
attracted notice because of the cipacity 
of his organized forces for harass iu„ t 
workers which was remarkable The Indus 
trial 'capitalists of Germany, mainly the 
Thvsseu and Ehinelaiid industrialists, who 
saw an unczpectcd advantage in the nov 
movement, readily provided him with “ 
smews of war Supporter, were not confined 
to Germany ouly large funds 
coininir from a great American indn trial. t 
who had reasons of his own-to farther N 
propaganda, which had anti Somlt.su. for o, 
of its cardinal aim, Hiller unde the best 
use of the men y subscribed to gather t 
discontented unemployed young nun 
his banner by pros. ding them w sou > 
shut, mid bed These Brown Shu's, >» 
they were called, were used to h i P 
labour leaders and workingmen and . 
trade union buddings or any pta 'l'l j 
rod Hag This class war earnestly 
by the San. mas jnerading ... the garb "[j 
movement for "national regeneration received 
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a big impetus from another source — the most 
important one — namelv, the bourgeois element 
m society — that class which came to grief 
from the ruin of the old mark 

Now it is a remarkable fact that in spite 
of the incomplete character of the post war 
Revolution which hardly brought satisfaction 
to anybody, if it did not actually create anew 
a widespread feeling of political insatiation, 
the e »rly y ears of the Republic were com- 
paratively free from turmoil while the 
Governments were yet coping with the work 
of reorganisation after the damages wrought 
by the war Well then what brought the 
later Governments to such a pa»» when at 
home and abroad they were able to show a 
record that to all appearance was sattsfac 
tory » First, Stresemann’s policy of co 
operation and accommodation bore fruit in 
the Treaty of Locarno and Germany’s ad 
mission into the League, and promised well 
to regain for her the pre war status Secondlv, 
the currency collapse in the early years and 
the Lausanne Agreement helped to rid 
Germany of almost the whole war debt, 
external as well as internal , and the high 
reputation of the German people enabled 
them to contract new loans abioad and recon- 
struct their homes and their industn on a 
scale that mas well commend itself to many 
Allied countries Vnd the social services far 
from being curtailed were actualls extended 
considerably 

But then, there was, in fact, an essential 
uurcahtv about this economic recox cry and 
prosperity based as it x\ as on external loans 
and not on the country's expanding wealth 
Germany could aflord to maintain her 
immense working population on a fair stand 
ard cf living, telling partly on external aid 
and partly on taxes raised for the purpose 
until norld trade took the wav of a descend 
mg curie and the source of loans had run 
Now that the fictitious pro pent' "as 
no more, unemployment figures raj to colossal 
proportions, and trade, industry and agricul- 
ture sank more and more into inextricable 
duVultics The part of Germany condemned 
to want rcvolUd , the huge crowd of the out- 
of work, the nmicd and the desperate swelled 
tho torrents of National Sociali in, as National 
Socialism a«cnbcd the disaster "hull\ to the 


Peace Treaty and to those at home who, it 
asserted, had acquiesced in it, and promised 
"revenge” to the "enemies,” the “pacifists" 
the Jew “profiteers,” and those "godless inter- 
nationalists the gunmen of Moscow” (the 
Socialists and the Communists) 

One calamity brought another The 
penalty of the unsoundness of economic policy 
has been the rise of Adolf Hitler, the Austrian 
arch demagogue. Never in the history of an 
advanced and well educated people like the 
German has a political movement initiated 
and directed by a man so destitute of 
political wisdom and lacking m Eense of 
responsibility gamed so powerful a following 
Hitler is by nature incapable of consis 
tent thinking His early associations were 
socialist, but he left them disappointed (for 
his banted intellectual capacities fitted him 
for no great task in that party) and embraced 
the obsolescent creed of Fascism a creed 
based on the worship of unalloyed force 
"Violence is moral, when it is sudden as a 
storm, surgical, knightly,” said his master 
Mussolini many years ago, and Hitler has 
given enough evidence to tho world of the 
lmmutibility of his faith, (for ha3 not his 
Government, as receutly as Sth July last, 
sent ninety prominent Jewish doctors to 
“concentration camps” *>) But whereas 
Mussolini had the Italian tradition of Imperial 
Rome to fall back upon to provide the Italian 
youth of his day with an ideal with which to 
fire their imagination, Hitler had none , and 
so th discredited and dead racial theory had 
to be exhumed and revivified with hate to 
serve as a motive force Goebbels, the 
cleverest and mo t cynical of the band who 
as editor of the \‘ig> iff and then as Minister 
for National (and International) Enhghtmcnt 
has prov lilt d the dm mg power of “Brown” 
terror by his temble propaganda against 
the opposing elements and Jews, and who 
was largely responsible for the offic al Jewish 
boycott, is reported to have said to a foreign 
acquaintance “V hy do you take this race 
the iry stuff so seriously * Can’t vou see it 
H only intended for the people *' 

How cune such a movement, eo fantastic 
in its follies as in its claims, to gam the upper 
hand in Reich politics “ 

Iroin September lbJO (when Brumigs 
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mistakes led to the first Hitlerite successes 
m elections) to the time of entering office 
on January 30, 1033, Hitler’s party was 
remarkable for its pretention? attitude 
The bulk of the party created an 
unenviable «ituation in the country by 
their hooliganism Tho fundamental weak- 
ness of successive Governments (that lay in 
their minority character) explain the weak- 
kneed policy they adopted in handling the 
forces of disorder Even before the Reichs- 
tag elections in. July last year, the internal 
peace of Germany was threatened by a 
''Fascist civil war,” when a temper arj ban on 
Brown Shirt demonstrations was ordered But 
the euro of tho crisis lay in other directions 
Tho failure* of all “presidenti J cabinets ’ to 
formulate an economic plan that could com- 
mand a majority in Reichstag finally hoisted 
Hitler to power This fact should not bo 
interpreted to mean that there was no other 
alternative to putting the Hitlerites in power 
But if the Socialists, the Communists, or men 
like Brutnog or Schleicher who inclined 
towards a socialistic programme were to be 
kept out of the Government then clearly 
it must be admitted the choice was restricted 
as between Hitler and Papen What is 
important to note is that Hindenbuig in the 
la«t years of the Republic became increasing 
ly susceptible to the reactionary influence of 
of his own class — the Junkers, at whose 
instance he threw overboard Brutnng in 
March 1932 and Schleicher in January 1933 
on account of their Laud Settlement Policy 
Further, this cay ltulation to Junker influence 
stood in the way of Ins inviting the Social 
Democrats, ci eaters of the M ciniar Constitu 
tion, who held the largest number of scats 
in parliament , and so by persistently 
refusing them power (presumably on the 
ground of ‘Marxist danger’) Hmdcnburg 
acted in a manner hard to defend and forced 
a vast section of the electorate to go ov er 
to 1 ascism in July, 1932 Tor to the German 
voters (so disgusted with the vacillation and 
tho drifting policy of the successive Govcrn- 


• Th a »s not strictly true as Br thing and 
Schleicher were not gnat opportunity lo appeal to 
the country on tho strength of their economic 
programme, though immediately after the latter had 
vacated olhee the same y cr mission vi as accorded to 
Hitler 


ments) uo middle course was left open and 
salvation seemed to Iio m extremum 
Naturally the Nan? more thau doubted their 
votes md the Communists raised their 
strength, both at the cost of the smaller 
parties, while the Social Democrats had 
retained practically all their seats 

The July elections revealed Hitler’s 
popularity with a vast section of Germans 
But, after all, the whole country had not 
gone Nan The concrete fact remained, 
notwithstanding the preposterous Nazi claims 
to the contrary, that only 37 per cent of the 
polled vote? had been ca t m favour of the 
Nazis That constituted no title of right 
for the Nazi9 to bo recognized as the sole 
representatives of the nation to the exclusion 
of others Neither was there, at that time, 
the least chance of t turn of the wheel in 
their favour, tor the movement weakest lu its 
fundamental principles had little prospect 
of being taken seriously by tho majority of 
the nation’s voter- But tho acts of the 
non Nazi leaders served to make up for tho 
inherent weakness of the movement Yielding 
to a temptation for power and influenced by 
Nazi demands, Papen dealt a heavy blow to 
Social Democracy by his contemptuous 
dismissal last July of the Pru sian Govern- 
ment And again when tho country was 
becoming sick of Nazi methods, of which tho 
lfenthcu murder was only a parsing but 
illustrative episode, resulting m the loss of 
two million votes in Nov ember, nud National 
Socialism rent with defeat and luterual 
dissensions was in full piocess of disintegra- 
tion, Papen to save himself from the 
consequences of his “pthcc” intrigues 

pitchforked Hitler into office 

Tho fact that Hitler was m a hopeless 
mmoriti inside his cabinet and bound down 
by a “pledge” did not prevent him from 
usurping the fullest power and steadily 
elbowing out his Nationalist colleagues whom 
lie baffled out of their wits by tho very 
rapidity of his actions By the consummate 
skill of his demagogy ho created such an 
atmosphere of enthususm and hatred that 
Nazism lias been likened to a “religious 
revivalism” br many impartial obstri eis 
Certainly the Nazi movement has been in tho 
nature of a “religious revival* if wo can so call 
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the resurgence of the oltl “Prussian” spirit 
'I here can bo no doubt that old Pni K snmsm 
is again in the air But it h « degenerated 
through Nan dogma an! practice into a 
tvorso form bccaii'O the seeds of hatred for 
the Jews and those Germans — more than 
half the whole nation — who do not see esc to 
eye with them have been introduced in it by 
the Nazis Their uimcrsal propaganda for 
“ruthle-ancss” against, and “relentless cxtcrmi 
nation” of the “enemies * now includes the 
greater part of the German nation * The 
Nazis have arrogated to themseKos a position 
m which thev, bv right 0) arc the sole 
cu *tod tans of the nation's honour because 
everybody else according to thou arc not 
fully German or patriotic enough to claim 
those qu dittos II the “marli i\ spirit’ of the 
German nation is to help the Nazi agitators 
to carry on a protracted fratricidal war then 
Germany’s future, like that parti * future, 
is very black indeed 

With the sitting up of a cabinet mado 
up of more confers atvvc elements than an\ 
prewous goicrnment, Gcnnnnv entered upon 
a new pliaso of con diet between tho two 
forces of reaction and revolution “There 
can be no middle course here ’ was Hitler’s 
declaration on l ebruary to foreign Press 
correspondents “1 tther the red tlag of 
Bolshevism will be hoisted soon or Germain 
Will fit d hcr-elf again 

bo to help Ciraim ' to find herself again ’ 
and “to make good the errors of 14 years ’ 
of hb< rtv and “licence," Ilitli r set to work 
on an cxten-nc programmo of tcrTon*m 
to coerce the whole nation into sub mi- ion to 
his aspired dictatorship It is no u-c trying 
over igain to describe the extent o! the 
“terror" that followed upon the a*«umption 
of full wrtlcc on Tiuuary 31 Suflive it to 
siv that not a single report is an exaggerated 
lemon Hitler him ilf, who for years 
Laic incited nun to violence with his 
l*croratons about ‘hod* that will roll," hid 
to ;«*nc repeated calls to discipline and 
i~oder»t!o« at d frr c<‘ ation of “individual 
actu.ii before ami »ft< r the ehction*. Now tl at 
tier have gra»p* d with b< th 1 and* the |>ontr 
tiee warned, tven the intemperate Na/i 
k.dtr* kcl Weary about the way* id t* eir 
Ce Ivwtr* “V warning agai ul unauthanied 


activities bv individual Nazi groups, arro- 
gating to themselves the functions of Govern- 
ment/’ states a Hl ulcr message dated Berlin 
lull ll/'has been circularized by Ilerr Prick 
to ill Nazi administrators. and ’Storm 
leaders’ ” 

The “National” Revolution begin with 
a seizure of power on an all embracing front 
V hat the Ttma> Berlin correspondent has 
de cnbod as “brilliant staff work” was due 
to the very sanguinary methods of tho Nazis, 
that brooked no opposition, and tho pohco 
were pres ed into service in miking that 
organized v loloncc on ihou-ands of unarmed 
citizens more effective Further, all means 
of propaganda were monopolized by the Stito 
and directid towirds a neecssarv and most 
desirous end — the winning of tho dictions 
of March 3 One nuv well wonder why 
Hitler — a man of most serious temperament 
—ever went in for such farce (for the “freo" 
elections were nothing cl»c) when bo could 
easilv have as subsequent history proves, 
delegated to lmn>elf ill the powers of v 
dictator Probable it was a mo*t needful 
step, for ho wanted lus dictatorship to be 
supreme and not dependent upon the will 
of Ins Nationalist allies, and to mask its 
tmi character (rc-ting on shier force) by a 
“legal” sanction behind it — a wi ikncss which 
no tyrant in modern Instore has been able 
to overcome Perhaps it was also a w i\ to 
make the military at tho disposal of Ilindcit- 
burg and 1ns friends medicine, for onco 
the elect rate bad given Hitler an over- 
whelming “mandati ,’ no Eohhery could ft cl 
courageous enough to take up irms again ‘t 
him 

“Ihe ont'tanding incident of the elections 
was the Reichstag fire an act of incendia- 
rism by an agent of the \azi> vvh eh served for 
a pretext finallv to muzzle the whole Soculist 
and Cummtvut LVeas and arre-t all tho 
Coinjjum t leaders and b«n eery j ropagamka 
— in short, in breaking tho Comrntim t machine 
just before the elections Tie lire an 1 the 
carefully prepared Nazi «ton about it? 
Commui ist origin and the “Comnwni-t plot’ 
fined to *tanii>ede the politically igjonnt 
ard gullible *iction* of tlovotiVs to Nazi 
support 

%Shy could not Hitler nbark upon a 
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peaceful era of parhimentary government 
with hia clear majority lasting at least four 
>cars which 13 the period ho originally asked 
for on Feb d, and then await further support 
on the strength of hia achievements 9 Why 
did he depart from hia promise ? Because, 
ho knew, not m every state — which were 
autonomous before Ins Unification Act — 
could his methods succeed and elements of 
strong opposition would remain Farther, 
knowing as he must that mass opinion is an 
ever changing quantity and therefore cannot 
bo rehed upjn lode/iaitcly, he has shackled 
and dispossessed the very power that 
provided him with an excuse for Ins usurps 
tion of unlimited power Hope never dies, 
aud in men like Hitler it only increases with 
time we now have it on his infallible 
authority that the Nazi State and Nazism will 
Ia<-t for centuries ’ 

Having won the elections, gloriously and 
suppressed cvcrj vestige of individual liberty. 
Hitler proceeded to build for himself a 
legend — a romantic and colourful story of 
the establishment of the * Third Reich ” The 
“Victory* parades, the torchlight processions 
by night, the elaborate pageantry of Potsdam, 
the Way day demonstrations were calculated 
to keep engaged the popular mind aud not 
give it an opportunity' to dwell on results. 
That is why, to prevent a dearth in this 
senes of public entertainments (and partly 
from a necessity to provide cmploj ment to 
Nazi®) the Jewish boycott was launched 
officially carlv in April 

Looking for signs of constructive states 
manship of Hitler md his associates five 
mouths after the establishment of" the much 
advertised “Third Reich” wc are sadly dts 
appointed Though— it is no use deimng — 
any thing else was not to he expected, for in 
exploring IS itional Socialism one looks in 
vain for traces of sound political philosophy 
Its philosophy of the Corporate State is 
confusing md the principles mutually con- 
tiadictorj The economics of National 
Socialism envisages an order where the wholo 
force of soci il powi r is deliberately organized 
ind planned so as to servo the common 
w Ifaic, because ‘’the general welfare is the 
highest law of all* It objects to the 
plutocratic society in which State policy is 


controlled by capitalist or banking interest,. 
Thus it demauds the “abolition of incomes 
unearned by work” and its principle is stated 
as follows “Finance shall exist for tlj & 
benefit of the State , the financial magnate 
shall not form a State within the Stat e 
lienee our aun is to break the thraldom of 
interest” (reder) But to achieve this end 
it is not proposed to abolish private property 
or nationalize the means of production 
distribution and exchange or seek to ru n 
them exclusively by the servants of 
the State, so it must retain the «ervic e 
and initiative of those who are responsibly 
for the creation of the existent industry 
agriculture and the transportation and 
distribution systems Originality indeed r 
Finally to eliminate the conflict of th<y 
clashing interests (it recognizes them) H 
will substitute its all powerful dictatorship 
for the freedom of democracy which gives 
scope for struggle — such as one which has 
resulted iu the loss of freedom of tens 
of millions of Germans That is the 
doctrine of National Socialism — a mockery 
at the social and political thought of 
centuries in which the highest intellect of 
all agC 9 have been absorbed. The whole 
thing would have been ridiculous had it not 
been for the reality of Nazi dictatorship— 
a piece of accomplished fact m Qcrnnnv, 
which turns it into what it is, a tragedy of 
mediocre leadership 

\\ hat is the position in detail in Germany 
today ” Is the Hitlerite regime safe from 
danger 9 What docs the future hold in 
prospect for it 9 iny danger to the “Third 
iTciciV’" ma) mat'omi'ize irom two sources 
nationalist rebellion and proletarian revo 
lution 

Hating been deprived of the so-called 
peaceful means of class struggle — trade 
unions and parliament — tho Socialist move 
ment is bound to bo driven underground 
aud prep arc there for the violent overthrow 
of the Government German Social Pcuio 
cracj having received almost the same 
treatment as their riv als the Communists at 
the hands of their common enemies the 
Nazi is bound to veer round in the direc- 
tion of tho revolutionary theory of the 
Third Internationa) If tho solidarity of 
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the two party sections of the working class 
movement is established then and theu only 
can there be any prospect for Socialism 
But the present indications ore that the two 
movements have faded to come nearer 
because of the very nervous leadership of 
Social Democracy which even felt afraid of 
declaring a general strike, on the lines of the 
one that defeated the Kapp putsch in 1920, 
in February when Hitler had not had time 
jet to consolidate his power 

The plight of all parties inside and 
out-ide the Cabinet is pitiable First, Herr 
Seldte, chief of the Stahihelm was disgraced 
by the forced dissolution of that organization 
though he tried in vain to plead with Hitler 
and promised his allegiance to him bv 
accepting him as his leader But thts did 
not melt the heart of the leader and »o far 
nothing has been heard about organizing 
the obligatory Labour Battalions os that 
might strengthen the hands of this new 
’ couvert Secondly, Hugenberg the mightv 
magnate was recalled from the World 


Economic Conference (where his impudent 
proposal for the return of German colonies 
au 1 concessions of territories was repudiated 
by the rest * f the delegation) in greater 
disgrace and resigned Thirdly, the virtual 
dissolution of the Centre party of Bruning 
makes an end of all parliamentary parties 
Only Papen remains and will only remain, 
perhaps, during the pleasure of Hitler 
notwithstanding Papen’s clo-e associations 
with Hindenburg The reason why Papen 
still enjoys a more privileged status than 
others may be due to his part in making 
Hitler Chancellor So as daj» go by 
the chances of a N itionahst coup d'etat ana 
a monarchical restoration become thinner 
Evidently then Hitler and his friends can 
look forward to merry time for many years 
to come, say a decade, if there be a general 
recovery of world trade, so that in spite of 
the alienation of the world Jewry German 
trade aud industry may recover from its 
present plight 


IMAGE GAY 

By VERRIER ELW !>' 


There was n boy who e merry air 
Dthed all poverty 
Hi- happy laughter, free of care. 
Ignored his mi try 
Holding his brother, night and day, 
He nur-ed the little boy , 

His hungir ho forgot in play. 

His nakedne s in joy 
One diy at dinner time lie had 
Some bread and nee to cat, 
bo hungry that his heart was glad 
At the unusual treat. 

But as he went to share the meal, 

V dog jumped up in play. 


And from hi» hand did quickly steal 
The food, and ran an ly 

Aghast I watched the scene, in fear 
Of angry word or cry 
But only laughter could I bear 
it the dog’s trickery 

The hungry boy, his meil denied. 
With laughter filled bis heart. 
How cleitr was the dog, he cried, 

To steal with so much art. 
Children of sorrow, brave and strong, 
^ Strong a» the hills above, 

So triumph over every wrong 
\\ till courage crow tied by love 
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T train D.tt VI lit Iterate Ilijh Girt 
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In this book an ol tempt lias be«n made to present 
a concise and coiini-cled stalcnunt 01 the law ol 
Ilia assurance a* U obtains iu India in its various 
aspects ITiough lb<rc are several standard hnglish 
book* on Iho subject, yet in view of the several 
points ol difllnnce m the laws of contract aril 
transfer and in the j»cr»onal laws in 1 mrtand and 
in India tbcie i» enough room for a book ol 1 11s 
nature. Iho raj d growth of hfo assuranco in mis 
country bM brought many legal 1 problem® renmnne 
soluti n to the Ton front, hut with lhoi'«,tu 
the barn Vet of 1 112 and Hie wen there hasnot 
been till the p iblicalion of this hook » 

nfereme nlich might jnude lawjcrs and 
insurance worker* in the eolul on of many kmoUy 
1 robfems of law that might crop up *ith Uie oowih 
of Me assurance business The want for a book 
of this kind was therefore keenly felt ana we 
>»• *«»“' »» “” ine ton, * rf 10 
"“t“S 'isrSr j.,«w .»i« ,*wo p«> r"* j 

deal, with l,wi relatinR lo III. asaura.ee a.d 

fSt II dud. ».to tow “»«”■»* 

“jaST^X^-'S. een«rr" ! Th°“ .tbor bia 

srt <P's 

1212 and tho rules made by the Governor Guieral 
in Council for tho guidance of hfo mtsuraoco have 
been reproduced and cxphui cd. The entire i Vet V 
ol 1912 relating to provi lent insurance has also 
b«m similarly treated. Moreover the rules made 
bv the various provincial Governments have been 
Z\Xd and interpreted. The book W.H be of ftreat 


help lo law y era aud insurance men and is s very 
useful publication Tlio book is very medy printed 
and the gO-up »* excellent. 


Till. 3IVC.IC 01 MJUOCUS By Umehand 
Ganjaram lb he had a l Vie Bombay Valery Hydera- 
bad -i»»d 


This it a leisure-hour pamjklct dealing with magic 
square* and magic charms The major portion of ibe 
work deal* with the formation of ma 0 ic squares. The 
whole thing dLjxndj on a process of ingenious 
arrangement which requires great mental skill. The 
second part on “charms dcils with Arithmetical cal 
dilations by menial process. The work is meant for 
leisure hour recreation and we are sure that retired 
people with ample leisure will derive much pleasure 
out of the riddle* and patriot contained in th* 
pamphlet. 

StxLJUE Ra\ja\ Das 


1 0310 \\ V TffL bfDIa Bj D 11 Banent UM., 
I I If Mariitllan t Gi 

This is an enlarged and revised edition of a thesis 
which 31 r Oauerji had submitted to Bombay 
bmvcrsity for the degree of si a The author has 
divided his bulky volume of nearly 500 large-size 
pages into tiro section* in the first of which be has 
attempted a historical narratnc describing tho vela 
tions of th“ Hr tish Power at bomba) with the Cadis 
of Janpra and burat the second section is made up 
of 334 original Luglish documents unearthed from 
the old fcecretannt records of the Bombay Govern 
ment mo-tly bearing on the development of the 
British influence. oa the west coast dating a period 
of 170 years commencing from \ C. IGtXl This 
latter part of 3Ir Binerji s compilation is indeed ol 
great service to the history of British India 6ince tho 
only available bo irco of information on tho suejeefc 
was tho antiquated volume of Vnderson pulli&hcd so 
far back as ISob and Campbell s Boi ibay Ga fitter 
Wading through a mas of old manuscript files 
a task req luring labour and patience, and this Air 
Baaeni has creditably jiexformed Tho Bombay 
records are indeed too huge to be properly sifted by 
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& wn gle worker and would even now require for their 
study the labours of many more scholars Air 
Banerji has made a welcome additioa to the historical 
sources dealing with a particular phase of British 
Indian activities la and about Bombay 

The author's treatment materially suffers from 
his ignorance of the Alarsthi language in which a rast 
amount of useful material has been published not 
has he cared to study and utilize other materials 
which exist ou the subject of his theme. No correct 
historical perspective can be obtained uale»j a worker 
carefully synthetizea the movements and doings not 
only of the British and the Sidu hut also of the 
Marathi Powers like the Angelas the Peshwa* and their 
a»ents the imperial Alughsls the Portugues- and 
others who were all simultaneously contending for 
supremacy in that region l uless the whole 
tangle of affairs connected with all these Poll era 
and with the Marathas in particular is properly 
cleared no correct historical treatment ts p visible 
Mr Ba.aerp should have given at least a full list 
of the bidi rulers of Janjira with their date* m order 
to facilitate a proper grasp of his intricate narrative 
bristling with many curious names The failure of 
the Alarathas to subjugate the "tdi* u indeed 
due to the support the latter always received from 
the British with their established base at Bombay 
The Sidis, therefore, form a constant factor of Jlaratha 
potiUes aud cannot be adequately treated without a 
\ clear study of the Marathi historical papers. If Mr 
Banerji even now undertakes to study that language, 
he will one may be sure, in course of time attain 
the honour of being recognized as the expert in this 
particular branch ot Indian history 

\ A / 

TUB &ACRFD RURAL IL A- Pc pie j ft. ± 
Association Press j Russell Sired Calcutta Cloth 
Rs 2, Paper Re 1 1 0 120 pp 1031 

This is an important addition to the well known 
and useful Heritage of India senes issued from time 
to time by the Association Press and the stamp 
itself is a guarantee of useful and interesting 
mf r mat ion. 

The Rural or Tamil \ eda is a book not for any 
select coterie but for the consumption of all 
mankind It deserves widespread recognition The 
translator claims acquaintance with the original for 
about thirty years by now which with the New 
Testament, shared his attention and occupied his 
devotion Mr Popley has generously taken up the 
task (which must bare been a pleasure to him) of 
culling choice couplets from it and making them 
accessible to thore who use the language of f ngland 
as the medium 

It is not a complete translation t>f the N eds but 
gwrs the reader an i lea of the score of the couplets 
of different toj ics. Tiniralluvar the poet, wise and 
trot, as Pope called him was a generous soul hi* 
expressions are terse but they are founded ou an 
idealistic conception of life which has suffered no 
“'tnness in its contact with the work a-day world 

There are cijJanatory notes on the Terses 
translated pointing out similarities and differences 
with the other great books of the world and 
comparing Other translations, followed by a biblio- 
graphy and an index both of which will be of 
, mu ** •**« to the reader The translation is prefaced 
[ y a fall latrsJ action which discusses the historical 
Paracround of the poet as well aa the place occupied 


by his work m the life and thought of the Tamil 

people. 

borne remarks are necessary with regard to some 
of Air Popley s observations in the introduction 
Accepting the date of tha Rural aa fixed within 
certain limits, which the author lavs down bon 
can it be described as influenced by Alanu* If the 
Tamil % eda had been composed between the eecoua 
and the sixth centuries could the Alan tsamhtla have 
influenced it, by any manner or means as the 
translator suggests ? We appreciate also Air 1 opley » 
honesty of opinion that however Christian Tiruval 
luvaffs views might have been a positive Christian 
influence it is impossible to establish, and that for 
historical reasons. Thirdly there is an attempt to 
hold Aryan ideas to blame for the subordinate 
position i f women in society but this is to ignore 
that the Aryans lookod upon women with „r at 
respect and the loving -crvice ungrudgingly rendered 
by the w fe to the husband is certainly no »>-,« 0 * 
her subordinate position as well m ght the moo ' 
earning item of the husband s business I e treated as 
such Fourthly it is nut correct to say that there 
is no accent m Indian metre, because it »> loo 
sweeping a statement. In Bengali the verse follows 
the lead of the accent. Iifihly Aryan coiicnUon 
have been deprecated in favour of the love of n»«« 
distinguishing Tamil verse it may be mcntioi Cd 
however that classical language becomes convention 
alued when it has become classical and that «n 
long aa the vernaculars are neglected they will 
display freshness in imagery while tansknt nucu 
leas so 

In spite of these, it may safely be declared that 
such a book will help it* readers to rcalire India » 
past grcatnfc,s and will serve indeed as one of the 
leys to the heritage of India. 

Dr ANNIE UE» ANT - 1 Short Dtography bj C 
Jtnarajadasa 193 * 

Dr Besant has been living a full life, a life full of 
deeds. Her contribution to Indian education, Indian 
politic* and the philosophical synthesis of religious 
opinion through theosophy has been considerable as 
well as full of significance. She will be completing 
ber Sub year by October next and (hough her late 
years are nch in honour this brochure will stric to 
stimulate public memory into a graceful appreciation 
of her beneficent activity A detailed biography will 
be received with delight, fo* it will nvred inam 
strands which are now lost to view and Unk this 
world figure to great currents which course thro r h 
the world. 

We feel constrained to observe that ut the 
comparison sketched between tiandbiji and Airs 
Besant, the former has not been fairly treated mas 
much as so far as his breaking of lawa goes it is 
only non moral laws that have been considered to be 
subject* for campaign and even of such non moral 
lawa, selection has to be made by a general body of 
persons and not relegated to the discriminatory lower 
of any tndinJual however august and exalted this 
aspect of the situation has been left out. 

I’m i a t anjav '»r> 

FI OA1 \FltVUU ALAN Hilt Ry \L A. i i,M t 

PuUuhel Ip Jican/t thsai price tic annul leu 
- > 'ro, p 07 

AA hen Mahatma l was in jad in I HO, he wre>te out 
a senes of letters to the inmates of his Ithrim deal 
vug with such subjects ss Truth, Non 
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Chastity Sacrifice, etc. In them he rare practically 
the fullest expression of the philosophy of which his 
lite is only a practical illustration The importance of 
these letters cannot therefore, be overstated lha 
letters were first published in the unauthorized issues 
of the 5 0 inp Znrfia during 1930 They then appeared in 
book form in several vernaculars We were eagerly 
awaiting an issue of the English translation and must 
now thank the publisher for having made them avail 
able to us The translation has had the advantage gif 
being revised by Mahatmaji himself 

We would like to suggest to the publisher to 
firing nut a smaller sized edition preferably in 
L-rown lbmo so that it might be readih earned 
about in one s pocket like the Gita. 


Nirmal Kumar Bose 


PEARLS OF THE FAITH, OR ISLUIb 
ROSARk By 6 ir Edietn Arnold \l A K C. I E 
C S L Publisl ed fiy T S Stcammaikan \l A, BL 
Advocate Madras Ikcosophteal Publishing Bouse 
Adyar Madras Prtce Rs 2 8 

Sir Edwin Arnold is best remembered here in 
India as the author of that beautiful poem on the 
life of Gautama Buddha— the Light of Asia. Perhaps 
the most beautiful metrical translation of the 
Bhagavad Gita la Sir Edwin g The Song Celestial 
He completed his Indian trilogy of religious poems 
by the book under review 

The pious 'Muhammadan in the sacred month of 
Karajan celebrates the glory of the Allah by 
reciting His 99 beautiful names The book consists 
of poems woven round the 99 names of the Allah 
each poem drawing upon some Islamic tradition 
well known to the Indian Muhammadan 

The book was originally published in 1S83 and 
has been long out of print. Mr fewarainathau has 
done a service by republishing iL In republishing 
it ho has tned to produce a facsimile reprint of the 
original edition It should be in the hands of every 
cultured Indian— Hindu or Muhammadan ~ ' L ~ 


bands of the Hindu for the better appreciation of 
all that is best in the Islamic traditions in the bands 
of the Muhammadan for the direct touch in which 


it brings him with some of the moat beautiful 
incidents narrated in the Quran or in the Hadith 
and os a corrective to his usual narrow b gotry 
Why the authorities of our universities cannot 
prescribe it as a text book for our Intermediate 
•classes at least for its poetry if not for its cultural 
reaction on the growing mind of students * 

J M Datta 


THOUGHTS FROM RABINDR VNATU 
TAGORL. Macmula » >0 Co London ip 0~ 

This is an admirable collection of thoughts gleaned 
from the English writings of Rabindranath The 
extracts relate to a wide variety of subjects and 
present fine specimens of the poet- philosopher s inspired 
visions of the deeper problems of life and death 
Couched in Rabindranath s magical English and 
illumined with the most apposite imageries drawn 
from the familiar world around us the thoughts 
are freed from all philosophical subtlety and impress 
one as self evident truths 

The most sinking feature of Rabindranath s 
poetic presentation of philosophical thoughts as set 
1 rth in the volume is his wonderful exposition of 
the roost profound ideas with extremely simple and 
commonplace com pan eons, drawn from various 


spheres of human interest — music literature, art 
nature. We cannot resist the temptation of citing 
some examples 

\\ are like a stray line of a poem which ever 
feels that it rhymes with another line and must 
find it or miss its own fulfilment This quest of 
the unattained is the great impulse in man which 
brings forth all the best creations. P 18 

It has become possible for men to say that 
existence is evil only because, in our blindness, we 
have missed something m which our existence has 
its truth. If a bird tries to soar in the sky with 
only one of its wings it is offended with the wind 
for buffeting it to the dust p 2S. 

Pain finds its own music in the notes that joy 
brings to it from heavcD as the jiebbles find the rs 
from the flow of the laughing stream P Co 

When the ships hold ts full of water then 
only docs the buffeting of the outside waters become 
a menace Obstacles and opposition from without 
there always will be but they become dangers only 
when there are also obstacles and opposition within 
P 71 

A block of stone is u aplastic insensitive, inert, 
it offers resistance to the creatire idea of the artist 
But for a sculptor its very obstacles are an advantage 
and he carves his image out of it Our physical existence 
is an obstacle to our spirit Ind therefore it is 
the best material for our soul to manifest herself 
through it P 9o 

\ teacher can never truly teach unless he is 
still learning himself A lamp can never light another 
lamp unless it continues to burn its own flame. 

P 13o 

The thoughts deal with some of the vital interests 
of man— pain and pleasure art rehgtoo death 
immortality Although the extracts are apparently 
d sjointod a central unity is imparted to them by a 
common note that rings through them all —the 
note of hope and joy How heartening is the poet s 
treatment of the pain and sufferings of life 

We require ups and down9 however unpleasant 
they may be, in our Idea geography m order to 
make our thoughts and energies fluently active. 
Our Idos journey is a journey in an unknown 
country where hills and hollows come in our way 


unawares keeping our minds ever active in dealing 
•' " They J ' “ 4 1 " 


with them They do not come accord ng to our 
deserts but our deserts are judged according to 
our treatment of them P "Ct 

It is pain which is our true wealth as i njierlcct 
beings and has made us great and worthy to take 
our seat with the perfect. In pain is symbolized 
the infinite possib Iity of perfection the eternal 
unfolding of joy I’ 145. 


True I also hear the great cry of pain ringing 
through the universe,-— a cry that fill* the firmament 
the foundat on whereon the universe is built, which 
m \edic India was called Krandast This cry 
however is not the tired wail of the defeated but 
rather the call of the new born thus loudly announc 
mg its advent at the door of the universe, seeking 
hospitality of the eternal future. P I4” 

The book is divided into five part* but is hard 
to discern the principle on which this di vis on has 
been made The topics repeat themselves in the 
different parts although appearing in different g*rt>A 
The work would have been improved if a more 
systematic arrangement of the top ca and a collocation 
of akin subjects were attempted But even as it <*• 
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it is a valuable publication and should find a place 
in every library 

P K Gnu 

HfbTORT OF INDIV C 150 ad TO3o0ai> 
By K P Jayasical, J I A (Oxon) Bartsler at late 
Originally published bj the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society and republished bj Vofilal 
Banars i Das, Lahore Pp 2o0 Price Rs 10 

The third century A.D in the history of India 
is like a valley of deep gloom separating two illumined 
peaks The JIaurya and the Gupta imperialisms 
Great explorers like btr R G Chandaraar and 
Haraprasad Sastri Kielhorn and Fleet have plied 
their arts tried their fate and yet faded in bridging 
over that berboman bog of Indian chronology 
No wonder then that the painstaking chronicler, 
Mr Vincent A smith gave it up as a bad job a real 
blank in the history of India. 6o it is a matter 
of teal congratulation for the world of Indian 
scholarship that a Hindu historian Mr Kashiprasad 
Jayaswal, succeeded in flinging tho first bridge of 
understanding His recent monograph under review 
would ever shine as a tour de force of historical 
reconstruction No wonder then that Sir George 
Grierson although past ninety read Mr Jayaswal a 
treatise with avidity and congratulated him on hia 
great achievement India under the \aya dynasty 
(150 A D — 2S1 A.D ) as sketched by the author is an 
altogether new chapter which must be incorporated 
now into our scheme of history present or future. 
The Yakaialas were no doubt well known for years 
but they have assumed a new significance thanks 
to the organic treatment of Mr Jayaswal who is ever 
against helpless mutilation and dismemberment of 
our historical body politic into dissected ‘dynasties 
The close relationship between the Nagas and the 
\ aka takas and the history of the latter from 
284 a u —520 A d (later Vakatatas) have been worked 
out with rare industry and historical acumen The 
history of Magadba (31 B C —310 A d ) and of Southern 
India (210 A.n — 3o0 a » 1 were discussed not only to 
co-ordinate the newly discovered facts with the 
known data of our history but also to clarify lots 


of obscure points and to throw new lights on old 
and stereotyped theories 

The history of the Sokth for the period is 
really a history of tho Non lerns in the South both 
new and old and of their efforts to introduce and 
establish a common civilization ttx , that Hinduism 
which proved so successful at the time in reforming 
and reviving society in the North The South becomes 
so united with the North, through these efforts that 
truly the old definition of Bkaratararsha had to 
be revised and extended to include the whole of the 
South The northern Hindus introduce the language, 
the script the worship and the culture in general of 
the North into the South They infuse new life into 
Farther India from there and make history They 
make one Ind a by a common culture the legacy of 
which has come down to ns 

That the Bhirasira and \£k£taka powers were 
not ephemeral experiments in dynastic politics but 
the result of the creative urge of Hindu republican 
instincts was proved by the author through numerous 
references to the art creations of the epo h specially 
through Appendix A on the Durcha Pillar and the 
Nachna and Bhubhara Temples ’ • 

Thus the illusory gloom of the 3rd century A d 
disappears as it were by the magic touch of a 
historian who had the courage and faith to 
start work anew wilh the prayer Lead me from 
darkness Light And light flowed to illumine 
and transfigure the whole landscape wherein we 
see some of the boldest experiments at national 
solidarity beside which, the glamour of Gupta 
imperialism pale into comparative insignificance. 
The BhSrasiva Federation was an enlargement of 
the Sangha organization of the Hindu republics 
It was a league of equals with a recognized leading 
power If the Guptas had experimented that they 
would have been better remembered by the Puraoic 
historian History and Hindu genius were alleged 
by European scholars to be incompatibles 
Mr Jaiaswsl has given direct lie to the imputation 
and redeemed the self confidence of Hindu scholarship 
The book should be in every college university and 
library of India and abroad 


BENGALI FOLK DANCE IN DELHI 

B\ BI REN DR AN kTH GANGULI, m a 


R FCENTLY when the Delhi Folk Dance 
Society announced that they would 
begin with a display of the tr idition- 
al folk dances of Bengal there were 
many sceptics who frankly expressed their 
senoug misgivings There were some who 
thought that Bengali folk dances, which axe 
reminiscent of Bengali folk culture and folk 
ritual, might appear quite exotic and bizarre 
to non Bengalis There were others who e e 
misgivings were due to more fundamental 
reasons It was felt that folk dances find 
their best setting in a primitive agricultural 


society, in which everything is celebrated and 
solemnized with tho dance, and consequently 
they lose their appeal in an environment of 
higher culture But cultured people of the 
town bred type very often forget, as Colonel 
Hodson has pointed out, that primitive culture 
is the matrix of what is known as higher, and 
that the folk dances of a country have an 
interest of their own These doubts and 
misgivings were set at rest by the actual 
performances and their re-action upon the 
cultured crowd which witnessed them The 
Bengali folk dances did arouse a good deal 
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t Htlmsiasm among uon- 
Buigaii« llicrc was genuine 
tppiLuution of thur inherent 
■•implicit), Mgour and digmt) 
Vml for ill this the credit 
„ to Mr h S Dutt, l C s, 
wli » directed the performances 
mid whose enthusiasm in the 
niso of folk dances Ins 
infected the non Bengalis of 
Delhi 

Lhc dances which evoked 
thi greatest enthusiasm were 
tho c of the martial t\ pe 
hi o the celebrated Itoi BaJu 
dance Tho Jiat Beshe dance 
i» a striking example of 
traditional folk dance which 



has preserved its pristine 

purity and vigour In the Iiat Bathe of thp dancers is of the first importance 
dmeo we find rhythmical movements of Lastly, like every primitive dance the Rat 
tho body emphasized by the beating of the Beshe dance is a group dance In primitive 
drum and the performance on the drum is societies dancing is a general means of enjoy 
such as to -timulate delicate muscular activity ment aud often rejoicing, and the survival 
of a ihy thnucal kind The Jlat Beshe dance value of group dancing is that consciously 
is also characterized by a wide range of or unconsciously, it is a means of strengthen 
phv steal movement. But what attracted us mg the social bond In these days of 

"community singing,” group- 
dancing ought to have its special 
appeal as a means of reaffirming 
social unity and solidarity 

Another characteristic type of 
martial dance which was also 
generally appreciated was the Dhalt 
dance This is a type of dance 
which is found amongst ancient 
people in all parts of the world 
The Dhah dance is clearly 
reminiscent of the martial traditions 
of the Bengalis before the days 
of Pax Brttanmca It embodies 
in a picturesque manner the agiio 
and vigorous movement of warriors 
Tho Bengali Dancers at Delhi with Mr G S Dutt engaged m mortal combat And 

the accompaniment as well as Uio 
moot was the dance of the performers' muscles, poses of the dancers expresses beautifully 
which seemed to keep time with the throbbing the thrills and surprises of a duel There 
rhythm of the drum, and this combined with is no doubt that characteristic poses 
the dtguity and vigour of tho different atti and movements of traditional war 
tudes and poses of the body had a striking dances still sun ive in the western 
» spectacular effect, in spite of the fact that m countries But unfortunately in India wo 
dancing generally the satisfaction have not paid sufficient attention to the 
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vigorous movement and bold gestures of was the Jan dance by a It on pc of 

I ndiau folk dances, like the Rat BeJic and 'Muhammadan villagers from Mymeasmgh. 

the Dkah, which, if properly revived, are This.dance was very much appreciated even 

bound to create a new tradition of group- by those who wanted the flawless steps, 

rhythm, harmony and variety 
of pose and movement which 
one finds in sophisticated 
forms of dancing In this 
dance the dancers begin with 
a nimble capering movement 
which is sustained throughout , 
sometimes they sway to and 
fro, bending and rising, some- 
times they advance and retire 
The separate rows of dancers 
move in beautiful curves , they 
sometimes intermingle and 
School t-tu.dc.nis at Delhi wceivuiR instruction in Rai lleahe Dance form picturesque groups, but 

there is no confusion, each 

dancing amongst men Air Dutt will earn row keeping itself distinct from the other 
the gratitude of Iov ers of art if his demon- The specially attractn e feature of this 

stratum and propaganda lead to the intro dance was the variety of pose and movement 

duction of a virile type of daucing amongst and the singularly harmonious total effect 
men m our country of movements which would otherwise appear 

The programme also included another wild and chaotic 
interesting variety of dance, 1 1- , the Katin Being the first of their nature in Northern 

dance. In this dance the 

dancers hold a short stick in 
each hand, striking them f . 

against those of the neighbour- - 

ing dancer alternately to right 
and left. The movement of 
the body backward and 
forward and the swaying of 
hands rhythmically to keep 
time with the stick produce 
a \ery picturesque effect parti- 
cularly when there is a big 
group oi dancer* This dance 
is of ancient origin In 
classical times it was per- 
formed ou tha classical stage 
as Don In Rasa Y» e also find 
it frequently depicted in The Dchli public w*tchm£ ihe dances 

decorative temple architecture 

Jut the Katin dance as demonstrated by the India, these public demonstrations of folk 
Bengali folk dancers was marked by a stnk- dances and songs have not onlv received 
u>g virility and rhythm of its own which gave unbounded praise and admiration but have 
it the nature rather of a war dance unlike the served to bring the question of educational 
usual lanetv of Daiuh seen in other reform to the plane of a practical problem, 

parts of India. The Delhi public immediately reahicd that 

Another interesting item of the programme the inclusion of these activities in the 
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The President and Members of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
watching the Bengali dances 


the leading men from Afferent 
parts of India who happened 
to bo there at the time to 
attend the sessions of the 
Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly, became 
for the first time conscious of 
the sun 11 *il of these beautiful 
traditional dances and songs 
and realized the importance of 
reviving them in their respec- 
tive provinces 

The teachers and students 
from the Sultanpur high school 
in Bengal who also took a 
prominent part in these 
demonstrations showed how 
these various Bengal) folk 
dances could be accurately 
learnt and propetuated so as 
to form a valuable adjunct 



Rai Beshe Dance before the Delhi Fort 


educational curriculum was not only feasible 
but also- necessary And students of several 
high schools at Delhi had training in some 
of these dances and songs from the Bengali 
troupea under Mr Dutt’s personal supervi- 
sion 

Another result of these demonstration^ 
at Delhi was that the Delhi publto as also 


to new educational activities from the point 
of view of art as well as of physical culture, 
and the graphic object lesson constituted 
by their demonstrations was not lost on tho 
large audience of both sexes aud of all ages 
who thronged the various performances held 
at the hockey ground, at the municipal 
school, at tho Anglo-Arabic College and at 
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residence of Dr Aanddia Vhmad On the the demonstration by tie students and 

last mentioned occasion Sir Cowasji Jchangir teachers of the Sultanpur high school 

expressed the general feeling of the Delhi of several community dances devised 

people when he declared that “a new by Mr Dutt to’ the accompaniment 
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of community songs composed by the 
latter 

India is rich ui the heritage o£ folk 
dances and songs but these aro ta tlarige r 
of dyiug out Some of the traditional forms 
ore already extinct — some have become 
corrupted and the others are slow!) dis- 
appearing If organised attempts arc begun 
in the diiicrcnt provinces some of tho extant 
forma may yet be saved and revived to 
the everlasting advantage of the nation 
Mr Dull's efforts have achieved a 
stnkmg success W Bengal and be has 
discovered and revived various forms 


of traditional dances and songs m that 
province This movement is of national 
importance, it is hoped that after the Delhi 
demonstrations it will receive influential co- 
operation throughout the country Sir Dutt 
is also to be congratulated on the initial 
success of his efforts to extend the movement 
beyond the confines of Bengal and on the 
establishment of the Delhi Folk Dance 
Society and the All -India Folk Dance and 
Folk Song Society of both of which he is the 
Founder-President. It is to be hoped that 
these Societies will receive all the public 
support that they so richly deserve 
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India— T ar Joint Paiu.iamj*ntaiiv Committh 

T HE Joint Parliamentary Committee still 
continues to take evidence on tho White 
Paper, and it is now hoped that by 
dividing: the Committee into sub Committees the 
whole of the evidence may be overtaken bj the 
4th August. It is hoped that tho Chairman s 
draft Report will be in tho bamL of the 
Parliamentary Members of the Joint Committee 
by the end of October for discussion before 
presentation to Parliament 

Constitution in the Mlttma Pot 
The Indian delegates have been rather 
surprised and not a little shocked to find that 
notwithstanding the discussions of three RouuJ 
Table Conferences, and the statements made by 
the Prime Minister on behalf of the Government, 
the whole question of India’s future constitution 
seems to he t in tbe melting pot. The AN hite 
Paper has .been attacked a3 going too far and 
tbe Indian delegates have been put in the 
position of having to defend 't although from 
tbe point of view of India, they feel that it 
does not go nearly far enough 

NrWSPAFfcK MlKIUPRLSh STATION 

broni the point of view of the public in tins 
country the evidence taken before tho Joint 
Committee. has been gros ly misrepresents 1 In 
some cases a few questions and answers are 
picked out which are entirely opposed to the 
whole trenl of the evidence and that is serve t 
up to the British public as the line of evidence 
given before the Joint Committee. 


The L C S 

No one has ever Cned to dispute the fact 
that tbe L C S is a most ablo and efficient 
service. It is also, however the most!} co«t!y 
civil service uv the world and has to be paid 
for by— taking them all over — one of the poorest 
peoples in the world. The L C S constantly 
represent themselves as the protectors of the 
masses In their evidence before the loint 
Committee, therefore, it is rather interesting W 
note that the chief thing that seems to concern 
them about India S new proposed constitution 13 
that their pay and pensions must be safe-guarded 
and funds for them set apart whether India 
thrives or not. 

Charges os Nepotism 
The European Government sen ants a\«o did 
not hesitate to make charges of nepotism against 
Indians and Sir Patrick Fagan on their behalf 
said that in his opinion^ In ban gcntlemeu bad 
a different stanlard of conduct from Europeans 
in office, instancing nepotism and things of that 
kind ’ 

Thref Vicuuna Evidence 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru followed this up bj 
appealing to the three ex Viceroys Lord Reading 
Lord Irwm and Lord Ilnrdtnge, to state if the) 
would inform the Committee of their experience 
luring their terms of office m Inlia. Lord 
Reading in reply said 

I do not hesitate — indeed I am glad to take 
an oj portunit) to say that, not only a* repaid* 
tar Tej bapru, but as regards the other Indian* 
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who served with me m the Council valued members 
oi my Conned during my five stars of office 
none could have been better servants of the 
Crown than they were and none could have been 
more loyal to mo none so far as I know gave 
occasiou for any such charge as is made. 1 am 
not speaking of India generally, only of my own 
experience of those who were with me and that 
none more faithfully and loyally kept their own 
secreta of the Council than the Indian members 
of the Viceroy s Executive Council ui my time. 
Lord Irwin associated himself “absolutely anil 
entirely" with Lord Reading Vnd this was 
followed up by Lord riardinge who «ail that no 
members of the Council were more loyal in their 
services and more devote! to the Government of 
India than hi3 Indian colleagues on the executive 
Council 

k Commi nax Can ard 
Sir Evan Cotton in his evidence said 
“I remember on one occasion there were con 
slant articles in the Indian newspapers asserting 
that a Muhammadan Member of the Council always 
made appointments of his own co-religionists. 

Sir Abdur Rahim cross-questioned Sir Evan 
Cotton on this point as he was the only 
Muhammadan Member of the Executive Council 
at the time referred to Sir Evan admitted this 
and admitted that there was no justification for 
the a=?ertion in the Indian newspapers. But he 
said that he had merely given it as an example 
of the violence of the communal feeling 

Altogether I do not think the European 
witnesses came very well out of the examination 
at the hands of the Indian delegates. The 
printed Minutes of Evidence should certainly be 
very carefully studied in India. 

Propaganda JSecessary 
It is a calamity, of course, that there is no 
Indian organization in this country with funds 
to enable it to give to the British public a truer 
and less biassed idea of the evidence than is 
being given But for many years Indians have 
held the view that propaganda in this country 
was useless. Tbo«e of us who have been trying 
to put the Indian point of view before the 
British public have been tremendously b-indi 
capped by this lack of co-operation from India. 

Blb.ua 

The ca~e of Burma ha3 been entirely shelved 
and ignored People in this country are even 
less interested in Burma than they are in India 
and articles dealing with Burma’s reparation 
from or federation with India are not considered 
to have good enough “news value to be worth 
printing 

The World Economic. Conference 
— Calling a Spade a Spadf 
If a mixed metaphor will serve, it may l»e 
said of the World Economic Conference last 
26-10 


week that President Roosevelt nearly upset the 
apple cart by calliug a spade a spade ' Tbi3 
was when he dismissed the advice and 
recommend aiiona of Mr Montagu Borman 
Doctors Sprague and Schacht and the other 
gentlemen who preside over our money and 
destinies, as “the fetishes ’ of “so-called 
international bankers 

This contemptuous allusion to the bankers 
was received with a yell that rent the firmament — 
and all but rent the Conference At once the 
“gold ’ countries, headed by France, began to 
spreal the impression that it was dead and that 
no further purpose could be served by pretending 
to keep it in being But fortunately great 
Conferences, like other great undertakings, 
cannot be dectroyed in on instant. Certain 
formalities have to be gone through The go! I ’ 
countries are not the whole of the Conference. 
And if it is a simple matter for France, only 
a few hours removed from any Conference held 
in Europe to press for adjournment till a later 
day other counlriei and notablj Japan may 
have come twelve thousand miles to take their 
part. 

“Gold Codntrim Oot voted 

Accordingly it was decided that the two main 
Commissions— the Financial and the Economic — 
should survey the situation and each draw up 
an agenda of what might still with profit be 
discuo-ed At the same time voting took place 
in the Bureau (which is really the Executive 
Committee of the Conference and made up of 
the representatives of sixteen nation*) to discover 
who were for or against continuing the full 
programme. A scrutiny of the votes is revealing 
All the European “gold' countries of course 
(France Germany, Czechoslovakia, Italy, 
Holland and Spain) voted against continuing 
the full programme But not a single non 
European country did -o Japan China the 
Argentine and the United States, all joinel 
Great Britain in voting for continuing the full 
programme of the Conference. 

So at the moment of writing it seems that 
the Conference is to go on. President Roosevelt s 
quietus to the bankers was not the general 
quietus though no doubt they would have liked 
to bave it so It was merely meant to show 
them their place — and, please Heaven, it has 
shown ua their right perspective 

President Room ext s Mensai r 

Since that sudden sharp Jes on to ,be fal-e 
prophets, the President has i«sued another 
statement This time he addresses him elf to 
the good sense and good will of the nation-* 
taking part in the Conference and the tone is 
masterly There is a <wift summing up of the 
present intentions and directions of American 
policy , an appeal for some of that “sympathetic 
nnderetan Img* which America ex ten led to the 
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cront nations of Kiiropo when their currencies 
depreciated, and to Great Britain and Scandinavia 
tvlitn the) went oil tho gold standard. Implicit 
throughout is the idea that America is but 
trying out a courso which all desire— the 
equilibrium of prices and costs— and that if 
others mil try that course also, then will come 
tho time for stabilization 

IKlk *o thi Macmillan Kn-oirr 
Wo have indeed been allowed to forget that 
America, in launching on her ambitious 
programme, is hut carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of our own Macmillan Report 1 America 
is trying, to raise prices and to reuse them hj 
Qoicrnmcnt action Listen to tho Report on 
this subject — ‘ Wo are emphatically of tho 
opinion that even if i further fall of wholesale 
prices be avoided, their stabilization at 
approximately tho present level would lie n 
serious disaster for all countries of the world 
nlika and that the avoidance of such an event 
should be a prime object of international 
statesmanship In the domestic field it mat 
he necessary to unole Goiernmental enterprise 
to break the ncious circle ” 

Isn’t that what America is attempting to do ’ 

Giuat Britain s Indlclsion 
It will be objected, of course, that the 
Macmillan Report contemplated international 
action, not action on the \ art of one great 
nation only with the inevitable ensuing instability 
in the exchanges But the World Economic 
Conference was to be the golden opportunity of 
concerting such action aud what great nation has 
leaped at the opportunity ? Certainlv not our 
own We had the Macmillan Report We knew 
the Conference was upon us But for months and 
month® wo hare been in a paralysis of indecision 
unable to give a lead or even to outline a policy 
And what has been the result ? * One of the chief 
reasons of the ntmo pbere of uncertainty which 
has paralysed the Conference from the beginning 
writes one observer, ‘has been tho doubt which 
hang over the reaf attitude of the British 
delegation to all the chief questions before it’ 

If Britain had followed the recommendations 
of the Macmillan Report, and had given a lead 
to the Conference in adutnee and in co operation 
with the United States, is there any reasonable 
doubt that the other nations also would have 
taken heart of grace and joined m a great effort 
of public enterprise to restore prosperity 1 

Discredited Bankers Still Rulf 
But Britain 13 governed by a ‘so-called 
international banker, ’ by Mr Montagu Norman, 
who prophesies falsely and Whitehall loves to 
have it so It might have been thought that tho 
bankers lo®t all credit in this country in 1931 
when in a futile attempt to keep on gold they 
threw away £ 00 , 000 , 000 —’ more than a year’s 


expenditure on old age pensions, three times as 
much as wc spend on homing grants, nearly 
as in nub as is needed for the relief of un 
employment,” But no Air Montagu Norman 
still has the ear of tho Government. Whatever 
tho strength of the Treasury’s opposition to 
public works,” writes the City Editor of the 
r tcnuij Standard that of the Governor of the 
Brak of I ngland is stronger” 

IllhSIA’fl ^LtLIAS 

It is a relief to turn to the one mm who 
came to the Conference knowing what he wanted 
and who went away satisfied— M Eiinnoff 
When tho history of these po*t-war years comes 
to be written, these sohtiry Bolshevist envoys 
will stand out strangely from the page They 
attend World Conferences as representatives of 
a kind of government that exists nowhere else 
in the world Resented or at best regarded with 
curiosity by the other delegate*, they can never 
mix with the crowd To do *o would bo to bow 
in tho House of ltimmon, to seem to subscribe 
to all the standards and assumptions which make 
up tho middle class outlook anil which to Russia 
are tho very soul of fid-eness Theirs is not 
an enviable or an easy park To cut yourself 
off from the herd for the sake of an idea ha-* 
always been the rare t kind of courage Hut 
M Intvinoff has that kind of courage and it 
has brought its own di tmction “M Litvmoff 
was a «trango and rather impressive figure at 
the various {unctions in connection with tho 
Conference writes ‘Atticus’ of the Sunday 
Tunes He seemed to talk to no one, but 
marched through the glittering assemblies m his 
plain dress clothes distinguished because of his 
lack of ordinary distinctions ’ 

M Litvmoff has brought off a great K troke of 
(bplomacy for Russii, and perhaps for tbo place 
of the world He has initiated a series of 
understandings with her neighbours Thi takes 
the form of a convention for the definition of 
aggression and has been adopted by Afghanistan, 
Estonia, Eat via Persia, Poland, Rumania, 
Turkey To the convention there has been 
aided a protocol which allows it to be extended 
to any country which cares to accede— on 1 
Czecho-Slovakia and Yugo-Slavia will also sign 
it. As if this were not enough and most 
important of all, M Litvmoff is at this moment 
in Pans engaged in advancing what is actually 
desenbed as a Fran co-Russian entente 

Flars And Ailum.es 
Tbi3, of course changes the face of Europe 
Russia has for years ha 1 an undoubted if 
undefine 1 association with Germany Now this 
is at an end and she is facing towards branco 
os in pre-war days There arc some indeed who 
are «o u»od to French hegemony in Europe that 
they would like to give the credit for tho 
new chain of conventions not to Russia, 
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but to France. Because France believes Germany 
be rearming, because tbe Little FntrnU 
alikeJ anil feared the Four Power Pact, France, 
they «ay, has “eizej on Russia’s idea for an 
understanding amongst her neighbours ami 
trsuv-muted it into a defensive alliance against 
Germany 

But M Litvinolf knows what he wants for 
Russia. Half bis chain of alliances look towards 
Vsia, and Europe is only the other half France 
may fear Germany, but Ru-'n fears Japan 
Japan and China are notable ab-cntecs from the 
Convention Chinn, no doubt, will sooner or 
latex accede. But what is flu«9ia going to do 
about Japan 9 

Guevtness— lx Wi.'TFRN Etta 

In many ways Japan is tho most tragic nation 
in the modern world She his done more for 
the liberation of ksin than nn> other V'ufttic 
people because she is the onlv great military 
Power among-t theut,— and that, alas has in the 
past been the only insignia of greatness which 
the other Powers could recognize “Wo brought 
you our flowers and our paintings," a Japanese 
recently said, ‘and you took no notice It was 
only when we adopted your guns that you paid 
us any attention ” 

Japan, moreover, like England when «he 
bec»i»e industrial, is forced bv her narrow islands 
to become a colonizing Empire And where is 
she to colonize 9 All tbe settled territories of 
the eaith proclaim their fierce determination to 
stay “white * This means that Japan can onlv 
force herself on the mainland of Asia— ns indeed 
she is doing 

Japanese Fokfigx Policy 

Japanese foreign policy at the present time 
is about as sini'ter regards Asia as it can be 
Scratch a Russian and you find a Tartar, and 
Japan has not quite decided whelher those 
territories of Russia bordering on China need be 
considered as. ‘ white.” or wot. Every day «ouie 
fresh incident is reported from the neighbourhood 
of Vladivostok or from Russo-.Taparu=e waters. 
Japanese bailors are murdered when th y land on 
Russian sod to get drinking water or Ru«snn 
fishermen are accused of ‘spying” in the Kuriles 
Inlands 

Does Tapan want war with Ru-sia, one it ks — 
and the answer is always not yet, but they do 
want Russian territory, and they want to get it 
as cheaply as po**ibIe For months Russia has 
been negotiating with Japan in an attempt to 
fettle a price for the =ale of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway , for months Japan has bevn beating 
her down Now the Japanese Press are «uggest- 
«'? fbat Russia might throw in with tho Railway 
the territory of Vladivostok, tbe Mantime 
YiDTiQce, and Northern Sakhalin” 


J\pvv, Chin \ YNI> Rvsstt 
As for Japan's intentions towards China, their 
only virtue is that they are undi'gui=ed 
Recently there has appeared ro a Japanese news- 
paper, Osila Vamicht, a remarkable article. It 
outlines a foreign policy for Japan and this 
policy is °aid to have the strong support of the 
Foreign and War Mini 'tries 

It will be recalled that when, at long last, tbe 
League of Nations voted again “t Japan on the 
Manchurian que-tion, Japan gave notice of her 
intention to withdraw from tbe League Now, 
according to the new policy, Japan is ready to 
co-operate again with the other Powers, but first 
of all China must be “compelled to realize that a 
settlement in the Far East is absolutely impossible 
without cooperation between China and Japan,” 
Compulsion and cooperation they do not go 
together 

The next point in tbe policy, as summarized 
by Reuter, fairly takes ones breath away It is 
nothing more or less than an intimation that 
Japan is preparing to set up in China, other 
Japanese protectorates on the lines of that of 
Manchukuo “Japan is ready to give material 
and moral support,” it run\ “to any section 
of the Chine-e, whether central or local autho- 
rities, who accept this point tco-operation) and 
nen to conclude a defensue alliance with them 
similar to that in force with MancJiiduo” 

After which, it is not surprising to find that 
the last point m the so-called policy is a curt 
intimation that if any Power, China or anyone 
else, tries to hinder her, Japan “will adopt the 
necessary counter measure* ” 

So that is what Japan means by co-operation ' 
The inevitable result of all this is that China and 
Ru»3ia are drawing together Diplomatic relations 
have been resumed and a commercial treaty is 
to be negotiated The hope and the idea is that 
Russia may take the place of Japanese goods and 
so enable China to continue her only effective 
method of warfare against Japan — the anti- 

Japanese boycott 

Great Bfitao’s Short sight cnx oh 
It is quite obvious that war clouds ore 
blowing up in the Far Ea t It *-eems more 
and more an overwhelming pity that Great 
Britain, who was believed by all the nations to 
hold m her hands the key to the Far Eastern 
question, did not take the lead at Geneva in 
backing up the Lytton Report That Report 
did offer a way out in Manchuria when it 
proposed the retentiou of Chine-e sovereignty 
there, but at the *ame time gave intern itionai 
guarantees for the protection of Japan’s 
legitimate tndmg interests Above all, it might 
have begun to heal the breach between China 
and Japan to pave the way for vo untny 
co-operation instead of co-operation impeded by 
dividing- and warring upon China. 

But the press and the politicians in Bnitin 
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preferred to leave China to her own rosourccs 
With incredible short-sightedness they chorused 
Why should Britain pull the chestnuts out of 
tho fire ? They could not even see so little 
ahead as to realize that the anti-Japanese boycott 
m China would lead, as it ha3 led, to Japan 
dumping- her unsold goods in British markets. 
Tho«e 'ame newspapers who, a jear ago, in 
their lust for imperialism were patting Japan 
on the back are now crying out for protection 
a n ainst dumpcl sweated, unfair (and every other 
idjectiye they can think of) Japanese com 
petition ’ 

What friends of Japan they have shown 
themselves. 

Democracy is an unpopular cause these davs, 
but at least if democracy were universally 
accepted— jf the right to live and let live were 
universally recognized — the°o feuds would not 
arise 1 ctween the nations. Fred trade and free 
emigration irrespective of colour prejudice (which 
mokes nonsense of the universe) would allow 
everyone elbow room But democracy is un 


fashionable and our only escape is in 

diplomacy 

Ruvju’s Vli ia>cui 

It is humiliating to bare to turn to Russia 
for a lead, but V LitvinofPs conventions do 
suggest that he, almost alone amongst statc a men. 
can rise above a purely national view of world 
affair* His alliances stretch one hand to 

Europe and another to Asia. Can ho go further 
and get Japan to accede to hi> convention 9 
Speakmg in Pans this week-end he has said 
We are not the partisans of political groupings 
intended to oppose the aggressiveness of one 
group with the aggressiv eness of another 
Well then surely no will not bo content to 
let his chain of alliances remain a chain of 
more or JeS3 similarly situated nations. Similarly 
situated nations will always fall ui together 
when the crisis cornea. The real virtue of his 
new diplomacy should be not to circumvent 
Germany and Japan but to conciliate th°m 


ITINERARY OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 

B\ K. N CHATTERJI 


A FTER, the Poet's departure we, tho 
two last remnants of the band, 
decided to have a look round the 
country and see as many of the 
famous archaeological sites as was possible 
in the time available Their great number 



Nibi \unufc Built on u winds near Nineveh 


made it a difficult job to plan out the 
sitcB and the historical 'Ttnportauce of most 


visit® In the end we decided to go north 
and eti rt with some of the Assyrian «itC8 



Kirkuk oil f e1d« Sutural gas and smote 


We had received fnm II I-~ the Minister 
for Interior, oy courtesy of JI Ibrahim Beg 
Milan, letters and permits granting ns all 
facilities of travel, transport, and all other 
requirements during this tour 
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On the evening of the 30th we took tram 
to Kirkuk Our destination was Mosul 
which is usually reached by tram up to 



\rab Woman of Iraq 



Muhammadan Woman of Iraq 


Kirkuk and thence be motor 
1 car O ir friends at Baghdad 
came to see us off and also to 
make arrangements for the 
journey and the detraining at 
the terminus The 1st class 
compartment was very comforta 
ble and the dinner in the 
restaurant car was excellent. 

At Kirkuk the chief 
magistrate and the governor of 
the town came to receive us 
at the station These gentlemen 
had made elaborate arrangements 
for our stay at that city and 
were disappointed to learn that 
our plans did not permit of any 



Bedo i ns of the desert 
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half Jougcr than a few hours at that 
station, although it is a picturesque town 
With its b vaars md citadel and the canton- 
ments in the neighbourhood Urbil and 



Chaldea i Unde 


one or two minor sites 
are witlnn easy motoring 
distance, and there is not tho 
slightest doubt that had we the 
time, wc could have spent a 
very enjoyable day or ti\o 
under the hospitable roof of the 
governor As things stood, wc 
had just time enough to wash 
off the stains of the journey, 
do the best justice wc could to 
the sumptuous breakfast spread 
before ns, exchange compli- 
ments with the notabilities of 
the town, and take leave of 
our hosts before starting on 
the motor journey 


It was nearly 10 V. M by tho time we 
got into the car The day was already 
hot, but we did not expect any extreme 
temperature, this part of the country being 
outside the real desert area. Bat ne noon 
found that we were mistaken, and, the car 
being a tourer, hot blasts of wind charged 
with sand gave us the initiation into the 
rigours of a motor journey during the desert 
summer of Iraq 

After about an hour's fast driving wc 
reached the precincts of the oil fields of 
Mosul Iurkuk area- A large number of tin 
sheds, some clusters of storage tanks, some 
“bungalow" type houses for the statF, coolies’ 
sheds for labour, constituted the little od field 
town. A net-work of pipe-lines radiating in 
all directions and tho beautiful asphalted 
surface of the roads gave a characteristic 
touch to the prospect. 

Further on wo came to the oil fields proper 
with their steel frame towers and long 
pipe lines Wo were shown the famous 
fires of “Baba Gud gud,” which gave the 
clue to the oil prospectors about tho riches 
6tored in (he depths below A immature 
\alle\, where tho earth’s crust was cracked 
into a thousand little gaps and vents, through 
which darted myriad tongues of flame is the 
description of this place. Further on we 
came to a spot where the earth continuously, 
belched forth enormous \olutnes of dense 
smoke. 

We passed some lomes carrying two 



Nmveh. Irom acroa9 tho nrer 
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dismantled ’planes of the 
R. A F with an escort of 
soldiers These were being 
taken to the ^Northern frontier 
to be used against a 
recalcitrant Sheikh At noon 
we halted at a little townlefc 
to refresh, ourselves with tea 
and with a cold douche of 
water poured over the head 
and neck 

Soon after the resumption 
of the journey, we came to 
the high banks of the Tigris 
which has a very wide bed 
here, intersected with man) 
minor channels and with sandspits covered channels, sandspits, bushes and clumps, like 

with rushes and small bushes The road a tank charging enemy lines ' The mam 

ended here and it was endent that we channel was reached after a rough going of 

would have to cross over to the other side about three-fourths of a mile and there we 

found a toll house and the 
ferry with a couple, of armed 
sentries guarding the offices. 

The ferry consisted of a 
large pontoon that was 
attached by means of pulleys 
and tackle on to a couple of 
large wire cables stretched 
across the channel and 
securely anchored on either 
side, after crossing a 
gallowstree like arrangement 
erected on cither bank The 




Kirkuk 


Oi ibe way lo Mosul ''mall 10 
While we were wondering is 
to how the high banks and 
the steep declivity into the 
nver bed were to be 
negotiated at all by the car 
and when we were to be asked i ___ 
to get down, the car took a 
hop skip and a jump on to 
shoulder of the bank and — — 

thcoco a dive down into the \ 

nver bed, rolling, slithering, I 

humping aud rocking like I 

mad * Before we could V 

recover our breath, these tj » 

aerobatic performances were ad 

o\er and the car continued 


car and passengers being 
aboard, the moorings were 


tts fast pace o\er minor 


Mosul irom across the nver 
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cast olF, wlicn the resultant force of the 
ri\cr current guided tbo pontoon across 
safely and speedily Tho river wis deep and 
fast running at tins part, the water being 
reddish ami icy-cold 

After crossing wo ug un speeded on our 
way Now the scenery changed to a semi' 
•igncuUur d and pastoixl one Villages and 
small townships began to appear on tbenver- 
banh and its neighbourhood 



Kirkuk oil fiejd* Baba Gud Gad 


At about 1-30 1 M, we arrived on the 
river bank opposite Mosul to find that 
the nver was ia spate and the pontoon 
bridge, connecting the city with the 
broken end of the old bridge, open conse 
qnently There was a cable ferry here also 
and after a lot of pushing we managed 
to scramble aboard through the waiting ere wd 
and cross over thereby 

On the other side there was a little 
trouble about finding our bearings, because 
of the Kirkuk officials being late in putting 
through a call and informing the Mosul 
officials about our visit This was alf put 
right, however, after some telephoning, 
from the railway rest house, through to the 
Governor of Mo«ol and the Governor of 
Kirkuk 

AVc performed our ablutions and had an 


excellent lunch at the rest house which was 
well mauaged and fairly comfortable eveu 
in the summer, which is never very extreme 
in Mosul The Major came in hiscarto 
welcome us and show us round, with 
the hotel keeper's son as a translator We had 
a very enjoyable Bight-seeing tnp through 
the afternoon and long into the evening 
We saw the town, the municipal gardens on 
the other side of the river and the ruins of 
Nmevch and Kborsabad 

The Mayor was a comparatively joung 
man, very well informed, and with polished 
aristocratic bearing and manners In him 
we found again that germ of endeavour 
and of nation consciousness that is so rapid! t 
regenerating the Near East He was — 
if possible — still more vehement in his con- 
demnation of superstitions and social and 
rehgtous bigotry which are keeping down the 
ancient peoples of Asia It was a pit} that 
wo had so little time on hand, otherwese we 
would have been able to enjoy the very re 



\ebt hhect Built on mounds near Nineveh 
freshing and instructive conversation of 
this gentleman He strikingly illustrated 
the fact that there is essentially no differ 
once between one rice and another, e gauged 
by the measurements of cultural advancement, 
excepting in what handicaps the inferior 
race imposes on itself 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 






‘Me," K via vv Df\ i, grand daughter of the late 
Swaina Kuman Devi has passed the « v 
examination this year She appeared at the 
examination as a private candidate She is 
the mother of six children 


and classroom purpose marked ability in some 
special field and her desire to return to her 
native land for service after «mtable preparation 
hall have been made, are the chief factors 
considered by the committee in making 


F 



Mrs Kaljam Den with her children 


Foi ui \ Scholarships For Imjivn Women 

The Barbour scho'ar-hip , yielding six 
hundred, dollars each per annum and university 
fees, are awarded annually upon a basis of 
merit by a committee at Michigan University, 
U S V The character of the candidate, her 
physical condition, her scholastic attainment, 
her fitness for university work including her 
ability to use die English language for Uudy 


appointments The awards are mode annually 
about the hr t of March to take effect at the 
beginning of the following term in September 
kll courses of instruction offered at the 
University of Michigan are open to nomen 
«tudents and the Barbour scholars are not 
limited, to women pursuing any particular course 
of "tudy The scholarships are open to women 
of any Oriental Nationality, no definite number 
being allotted to any one country No race 
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rc tnctiona nor religious requirements ate 
lmtosed Unless exception is made fay special 
action of the committee, mimed women are not 
di 8 iblo for appointment. 

1 or further in formation and application 
blanks please write before September 30 to 
Mr* V U JlabibaksJi Y M C. A_ Naim TO, 
UP 

Miss Sujvta K \y faa3 passed the iu 
examination from Calcutta University with 
honours in English stan ling first in first class 
in order of merit 

MibS Ann \ Gtio-.il has returned to Calcutta 
after icquirmg at the Pasteur Institute, Pari- 
a practical knowledge of the manufacture of 
vaccines sera and the like 

Mias Si it-unti Sin ii v n\, nt, eldest 
lighter of Dr 11 N bmlu medic.il ] ractit oner, 
Has an fiio fie ti caeollc i is i l« 0 hcr gride 
pleader of lla* c n Couvt Burma. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Broadcasting for Rural India 
Broadcasting has been adopted n3 a means of 
education of the masses in many countries It 
should al-o bo introduced into India. The 
iilu&ilwnaJ Renew writes 

The Indian \ iltige Welfare _ Association in 
England ot -which ‘-it Francis Younghusband is 
Chairman has now prepared a scheme for Broad 
casting mi Rural India which deserves the serious 
attention of the Government and the public in India. 
India has yet to realize the great advantages which 
can accrue l>v the use of the Radio for educational 
purposes. Vt estern countries are profiting immensely 
by the installation of Radio sets and their number 
amounts to hundreds of thousands in a country like 
England bovict Russia has also been utilizing 
broadcasting for some time as an effective means of 
rural education It is therefore not surprising that 
the Indian Rural Welfare Association should have 
felt impelled to propose a 6«heme of this kind The 
idea is that receiving sets should be installed in five 
hundred villages in the first instance and each 
village Bhould contribute Its 120 in the year toward# 
the co.t la the originators of the scheme have 
argued if every householder can pay one rupee in 
the year and 1 ? 0 householders could be found in * 
village who agree to do so the scheme will be » 
practicable proposition The villagers could sit round 
the wireless seta and hear programmes which may 
include short educational talks besides music and 
story telling which will always attract a large number 
of listeners. The scheme has actually been tried in 
Ceylon and has been found a success There is no 
reason why it should not be successful m India 
The educational advantages of the scheme are so 
immense that the cost should not be judged by any 
one having the welfare of the country at heart 


Selp help m Germany 
The following extracts from The Calcutta 
Rene iv are interesting as well os useful 

Though after the war the right of 6elf expression 
was recognized at last the material needs had 
become enormous and there were no well to-do young 
people lelt who could afford to 6tart new ventures 
or to wander and pay for lodging and food and the 
necessary equipments of wandering which are greater 
in cold climates than they are here. After the war 
the courage of youth was tested m a different way 
they were faced by starvation by a life without 
enjoyments and leisure, without the possibility even 
to learn But youth was not discouraged Different 
economic self aid organizations were started There 
was first oi all a central muon of all the local youth 
movement groups This central organization opened 
youth hostels or resthousea for young wandering 
groups, all over Germany In small Tillages and old 
towns, castles on the hills or other historical buildings 


have been rented by the local boards to help and to 
welcome the wandering youth They are furnished 
in a simple stale with the products of the craft men 
ol that particular province. \ll tho e are admitted 
who can show a certain certificate of the central 
organization who behave in the right spirit of the 
youth movement do not smote or dnnh alcohol and 
are contented with the bed of straw and the simple 
food offered The young workers from one town 
meet with high school bays from another on the 
same footing and in the right spirit of understanding 
Every hostel is in charge of a bouse father who 
looks after cleanliness and order 

No other countn has gone so far as Germauv in 
making proiisions for lodging the young traveller 
with limited means and for school groups. In IfPI 
at an unfavourable time there were already 1 <00 
hOotels where over one million gue*ts were received 
annually two-third» of them were school children 
In 19’G 230.1 hotels were on tho list with two 
million guests Thirty per cent of these were 
elementary school pupils thirty two per cent 
university and secondary school students and thirty 
eight per cent youog working people. It » usual 
for a young traveller to pay about four anum> for 
the night and eight annas for food 

Though the schools are almost all members of 
this hostel or rest house organization which enables 
the pupils to Bee different parts of the country many 
city schools have special country houses where one 
class after the other can stay for a couple of weeks 
during summer These excursions do not generally 
take place during the vacations but just during tho 
school term" \ isiting a school it may happen that 
several classes are found missing they have gone 
out in the country learning under the trees in the 
open after old Indian fashion or roaming about 
You see them the year round in the trains and on 
the highroads at the seaside and m the forests of 
Germany young bright, happy children bearing 
the knapsack rough coat knee breeches worn shoes 
and no hats usually They siog to the accompani 
ment of guitars the old German folk songs- 

borne youth movement groups independent of 
schools have united and opened summer houses for 
their members on an island m the North §ea There 
one sec» them scantily dressed on tho seashore or 
looking after the household themselves, helped by 
some older friends They do weaving, painting all 
sorts of different handicrafts trying to sell the 
products afterwards In the same way other groups 
of older members of the youth movement have 
formed commuoities of artisans and craftsmen work 
ing on commercial lines But I am afraid they have 
failed o ving to the terrible economic conditions 
In this way the youth movement contributed in 
a high degree to the physical welfare of the young 
to their healthy and free education during a time of 
unforeseen distress But the whole pcoj la -was 
suffering under the post-war conditions and the 
youth movement though now a days about 40 per 
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cent of nil young people ujito twenty } care of ago 
belong to it, only givo relief to a certain nmnUr 
and a certain section of young people 


The Use of Discipline 

Dr P J. 7 hcodora eaya in The Young Men 
of India , ] him hi and Ceylon : 

There in the discipline that comes from routine. 
The drudgery of our routine is often a saving factor 
of our life. He who Veeps at his uork honestly 
extends the reach of his whole vision It is a small 
matter what wo have been working at, but it is a 
matter of infinite importance how much and in what 
spirit wo do our work We learn to enjoy work by 
working we get interested in any work hy doing 
it with all our might, lloutino steadies life and 
whin used intrlligcotly, adds contentment to life 
Enlightened routine toughens our moral sinews, and 
enables us to go on to do the appointed task and to 
do it cheerfully in life. Thus when youth meets the 
hard blows of the world, it can labour on, spend 
and be spent 

There is a philosophy current among youth that 
life should be directed toward the acquiring of 
experience and this often leads to the breaking away 
from restraints that have proved so useful in the 
development of human life This indifference Durses 
a certatn selfishness and insincerity Strength on 
the other baud is born of restraint and discipline 
Not only for specialized achievements but also for 
rich, radiant and worth while life there is but one 
way— the way of discipline Undisciplined lives are 
insane and useless , , , 

We are to day deeply conscious of the problem 
of the unemployed But have we any adequate sense 
of tbo problem of the unemployable— men who have 
not disciplined themselves m hie and so are unfit 
for any responsibility, men to whom you cannot 
really entrust a task that needs to be done 9 In 
efficiency id so many of our offices and institutions 
Often springs from undisciplined living 

Undisciplined lives are a national waste The 
secret of the greatness of some nations to day is the 
general tone of discipline in the lives of their citizens 


Misuse and Abuse of Words 
Words like ‘Bolshevism,’’ ‘Gandhi” and 
“Socialism” are misused and abused by interested 
people A great harm is caused thereby m the 
true appreciation of them Mr George Godwin 
writes in The Aryan Path 

Whatever may be the opinion of the reader of 
the vast social experiment [in bavjet ltuesia] one 
thing is reasonably certain and that is that it w 

of TaST social *hdo\o|hy°* It m,|t sgm 
S i »'1~ unfamiliar irth U» UM (a. » 

n- *»£ 

"m “Uun"wa5 t SS°'bctiS VlSlI^D. ™»“ 

the Sum in both era Durm S the uar rt rraa 


deemed necessary to employ the word Han for 
the enemy so that Germany, for the masses, 
should stand for the crimes of Altda rather than for 
the virtues of Goethe. To day, the terra “Bolshie’ 
is employed to signify abhorrence of tho U. k 8 Ik 
so that tho real issue, the respective merits of the 
two systems, shall be obscured by prejudice and 
abuse. 

To lake one more example of tho harm wrought 
by the abuse or raisuso of words, one might take the 
Dame Gandhi lor those who know the roan it is 
a word that evokes emotions and sentiments similar 
to those eroked in the West hy such names as 
Lincoln Gordon or Knox. 

But the name has another connotation altogether. 
Tor millions it stands for an absurd figure of fun 
or for indefensible sedition In this case, too, the 
result is to throw the intellectual machinery out 
of gear and to release all that is most unworthy 
in the passions of the unthinking mob 

To attach to such words that, rightly used, connote 
high ideals of social justice or national aspiration, 
moral opprobrium, is intellectual treason 

The word ‘ Socialism” is a striking illustration of 
how ignorance fear and prejudice, can father upon 
a word a set of ideas remote from its authentic 
meaning It is not many years since to be a Socialist 
was to confess to subversive tendencies The word 
was uttered with the deepest of contempt, if not 
with downright horror 

It is probable that many people for whom this 
social philosophy would have appealed (since in 
essence it is merely the application of the Christian 
religion to the economic sphere) were deterred from 
examining its principles by the obloquy that attached 
to the outlawed word Socialism 


The Economic Crisis 

One of the causea of the present economic 
crisis is the policy of increasing tariffs Mr Jas. 
S MoConechy of Manchester Association of 
Importers and Lxporters develops the point in 
The Theosophisl as follows 

It is obvious that the policy of mereas eg tanffii 
adopted by every nation in the world has rendered 
the payment of debts by goods and services an 
almost impossible task This practice has Jed to the 
diversion of the natural channels into artificial cross 
currents which have no definite nor ascertainable 
ending , consequently trade is held up in bogs and 
marshes 1 rom this morass it is difficult to extricate 
industry and trade and place them again on the 
natural stream of international commerce which is 
so necessary for the maintenance of healthy opera 
tions. The break in the free How of goods nod 
services from their source to their destination and 
bock, again to their source is most conspicuous in 
tho United Siatea of America a country which, 
within a short space of time, has experienced un- 
bounded prosperity, immediately foJloned hy dismal 
depression America has systematically debarred 
goods getting over her tarilT walls in payment of the 
principal and interest due on the immense loans that 
country made immediately and for sometimo after 
the War, on action thai in itself is sufficient to 
send the orderly mechanism of international commerce 
out of order The block caused by the refusal of 
creditor nations to accept goods and services in 
discharge of international debts is responsible for the 
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In cleansing preparations pine oil is favoured 
largely for its refreshing odour but it has other 
♦tfa i Qualities In liquid soaps it increases materially 
nr dC f erpCnt aC “ 0D ?!? d germicidal power fctSly 
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Importance of Mineral Salts 
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r. ^CToluhon in Science 
.. D J| aD S a writes on the 
of matter in The \oung T/teosophist 

The history of science during l!Po-29 the 
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during which the Quantum Theory began to receive 
knocks would probably record these tears as the 
most revolutionary in the period of modern Scientific 
thought 

Dr Whitehead in his attempt to explain the 
con dieting phenomena had to introduce a new 
pnncipio in physical science and this principle 
amounted practically to this that the material universe 
did not exist continuously or to use a technical 
scientific term tho material universe was not a 
continuum Hut the modern physical theories are 
based on the assumption that matter is a continuum 
in time. The new principle implies that the atoms 
appear and instantaneously disappear and appear 
II this process was repeated millions of times 
per second, we should have a universe of matter that 
«ooJd appear corttmciocw la accordance with this 
latest theory all electrons and atom3 are now being 
treated as complex bundles of waves Our material 
universe is nothing but mere waves appearing as if 
with the crest of the wave and disappearing mstan 
tnneously with the hollow and so on At one 
moment it has its existence in the physical world 
and instantaneously it disappears in some unknown 
inner region and appears again This phenomenon 
presents a peculiar picture in our romd which can 
rather be imagined than described 

All that the scientists know is ho r things behave 
they do not know what is behaving They know 
how objects react to their measuring mtruments, 
but thev say nothing about the nature of what is 
reacting All that they tell us about anything is 
its structure, not its substance 

The vibrating atom the light wave the process 
in the eye the current along the optic nerve the 
changes m the braiD, the perception of the colour 
red, all appear as parts of a continuous chaio The 
one part of the chain that we know directly is our 
own percept The other part 3 arc inferred Our 
percept may therefore give us some clue as to the 
constitution of the whole It is iu our minds only 
that we may touch with the actual nature of matter 
If the mind is not there, the matter docs not exist 
for us FecIiDgs and percepts constitute a man e 
tonsciou mss It is the consciousness which produces 
in our Minds the perception of the motions of our 

To put the conclusion crudely Prof l/ldmgton 
aajs the stuff of the world is tho mind stun All 
knowledge of our environment enters in the form of 
messages transmitted along the nerves to the seat 
of Consciousness It is only our own c D d of fibres 
that wc really know The end of fibres for another 
man may be different and therefore the inference 
drawn from it may be diflerent 

Achievements in Co operation in Bengal 
Mr Hirankuimr Sam nl gives a survey of the 
Co operative ictmiics in Bengal in jM Benjal 
Co-operahus Journal lie writes 

Of the 23 7"7 co-operative societies in Bengal 
nearly 21 000 arc of the credit type. The membership 
of all tho societies— credit and non credit— 1 * o laxus 
and they have between them a total working capital 
of Its 16 crorea Tho preponderance of credit 
societies, »n spite of provision m the > Vet of 191- 
for societies of all tvpes 14 accounted for by two 
facts firstly credit is the most pre'smg need of 
the cultivators secondly credit societies bail ft_ long 
start over other kinds of societies It is, however, 


being more and more realised that unless credit co- 
operation js supplemented by co-operation in other 
fields it may defeat its own purpose and non credit 
societies of various tyjys are being formed all over 
this province. Ifaese cover a wide range of activities 
such as sale of milk paddy and products of cottage 
industries, house budding, auti malarial work, agn 
culture irrigation and even insurance Ifrou^b bf 
comparison with the credit societies the non-crcd)t 
societies are numerically insignificant they are domg 
very important work none the less. A few examples 
will make this clear 

Let us consider the milk supply societies Their 
object is to enable people who try to make an in 
come by keeping cow D and selling their milk, to 
dispense with middlemen aud eell the rodk direct 
to consumers so that both parties may benefit. 3faay 
such so ictics have been formed in places around 
Calcutta like llarasat, Jtasirhat, etc and they have 
been federated into a Central Union in Calcutta. 
Tho milk that arrives daily both morning and evening 
from the village societies are pasteurised and boUled 
at the Central I niona factory, equipped with costly 
plants and then distributed to tho consumers. Nearly 
134 mannds of milk are eo deposed of every day 
Out of the profits of their business the mdfc socitfus 
in the villages have endowed schools established dia 
punsanea and dug tube-wcl's, making thus a very 
substantial contribution to the enhancement of village 
life. Naogaon in tbe Rajsbahi district, well known 
for its Ganja cultivation provides another 6tnkmg 
instance t f co-operative money being employed for 
the uplift of village life. Over 4000 cultivators of 
Canja in the Naogaon subdivision have banded 
themselves together in a eo operative society which 
has made such a success of co-operative market ng of 
Ganja that it recorded a profit of over Its. 50.000 in 
the year ending 30th June 2£>i2 This society bat 
built a temple and a mosque with its money and it 
also maintains a High Lnglisli bcliool a Madras«ah 
j 9 primary schools 3 charitable dispensaries I 
veterinary dispensary and 3 stud bulls 

The Future of Coorg 

R H C advances a pica for amalgamation of 
C oorg with Mysore in The My&ote h>» tnnuc 
Journal 

Taking it for granted that prima facte there 
exists a desire for a change in the statue* ol the 
province a inn,! us rtrendt may bo found in one of 
three ways (1) Vdd the wholo province to cither 
the district of Sjolh Canara or .Malabar which adjoin 
it on Us south and west. \a regards "Malabar the 
mam objection would bo that it has little in common 
with Ccorg whether »9 regards affinity of language 
or customs Vs to bouth Canara the dilbculty of 
language is got avc but the diflercnce m customs 
bold* good In both cases the fundamental opposi 
tion would proceed from tho fact that absorption by 
cither of them would make 1 rovinee lose its identity 
This is neither desired nor desirable. (2) The sugge* 
tionof breaking up the j rovinee into two or three parts 
and distributing the severed parts among Malabar 
-siuth Canara n«d Mysore has little to commend it. 

It would mean the 1 artmon of a compost and historic 

f rormre and would be opposed from even side. (3) 
ts addition in its existing form as a district of the 
Madras l'rc'idci cy and make it take its chance a* 
part of that 1‘resJdfncy would also make it lose it* 
distinctive ord historic features Bieuhs that U f 
distance from headquarters would still continue to l 
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a drawback while its present independence a3 a 
province "would be lost (4) There remains only 
one other alternative and that is its voluntary umoa 
with Mysore, its nest door neighbour and that on 
the footing of a snb prormce of Mysore, its present 
laws and regulations being assured to it Under 
this arrangement the province would retain its present 
constitution and other features almost intact Prosi 
mity linguistic affinities (42 per cent o! the pormktion 
speak Kan arose while Kodagu a dialect of kanarese, 
is spoken by some 2 1 per cent of the population) 
religion and social usages (the Kodagu ruling family 
professed the Lmgsyat religion while the general 
population hare much m common with the people of 
Mysore)— all point to Mysore as its real parent 
Kodagu for instance has been long written in 
Kannada (or Kanarese) letters V^ain its early 
history shows its close connection with Mysore both 
being ruled for long b\ the same set of indigenous 
dynasties The cordiality that has always existed 
between Mysore and Coorg al o points in the same 
direction The administration of Coorg has since its 
annexation, been earned on by tbe British Resident 
m Mysore under the designation of Chief Commission 
er of Coorg The change from the Chief Commissioner 
to H II The Maharaja would in no scn«e prove a 
violent one The fact that such a suggestion has 
been well rec»ived by the Coorgs them elves shows 
that there i» much to be said in its favour What 
is really required is only a leg slative and adminis 
tratne union though on certain agreed terms the 
administration of Coorg would, in practice continue 
independent 


All About Koh l Nor 

Mr Abdul Aziz traces the history of Koh i nur 
in Journal of Indian Ei«lor / as follows 

The earlier history of this stone based on tradition 
and conjecture loses itself in the mists of time 
Legends, sars Prof Ma'kelync, had gathered round 
it and tradition had linked with legends with 
authentic historv in tbe dawn of the fourteenth 
century This great diamond continues the learned 
professor, emerges in history in the first vears of 
the fourteenth century It was in 1300 A D in the 
hands of the Rajahs of Malwa an ancient Raj that 
hail at one time spread over Hindustan and in all 
the vicissitudes of a thousand years had never bent 
to a Muhammadan conqueror until the generals of 
the Delhi Emperor 41a ud din Muhammad Shah 
overran its nch temtofv and carried away the 
accumulated treasure of Ljjaw in the first decade of 
the fourteenth century 

T'ne hate oV YiA is fwft, given by T eiisbla lor 
this conquest and then it was that the great diamond 
takes it place in history 

Next we h»Te it in tf Viraa m and Other histones 
that when Ilumayuu was down with an illness which 
was believed to be fatal and the court physicians 
had despaired of tbe prince s life, Mir Abul Bans 
a reputed savant, said that it had come from the 
sages of old that where the secular wisdom of 
physicians failed to effect a cure the only remedy 
was to sacrifice the best of things (or one s possessions) 
and then to supplicate the almighty for recovery 
Babur declared his intention of sacrificing himself 
since Humayun he said po^. eased nothing nobler 
or worthier than his father The courtiers protested 
that the meaning of what had been reported from 


the ancients wa> that the best of ones worldly 
possessions should be offered and suggested that the 
precious diamond which had come to hand m the 
battle against Ibrahim Lodi and had been bestowed 
on Humayun should be given away as charity 
(AXbarnama Text 1 11G) Babur did not agree , but 
the rest of the story does not concern us We sec 
that this stone was in the Imperial Treasury in loJO, 
and remained there 

The next link in the history of thi3 stone is 
furnished by an anecdote related by Abul Fazl 
Humayun defeated by fcher Shah and wandering 
about pas ed near Manvar Raja Maldevs temtorry 
Sanka of Nagaur one of the trusted agents of Raja 
MalJev entered his camp pretending to be a merchant 
and offered to boy the great diamond Humaynn 
suspected his design, and directed that the purchaser 
should be made clearly to understand that such 
precious gems cannot be obtained by purchase 
either they fall to one by the arbitrament of the 
flashing sword which is an expression of the Divme 
Mill or else they come through the grace of muhlv 
roonar hi ( 4 \ 1 ISO) * 

Later when Humayun reached Persia— a refugee 
suing for help— he offered this diamond aloDg with 
2oO rubies of Badakhsban to Shah Tahmasp of 
Persia as a return for the magnificent reception he 
received in the latter s dominions Abul Fazl assures 
us that the value of thc,e presents repaid the total 
expenditure of the reception and ho pitahty acco ded 
him from beginning to end more than four times 
over (-1 \ Text, 1 21") This was in the summer 
of lo!4 

Further we have it on the authority of Mr 
Beveridge that Khur Shah the ambassador of 
Ibrahim Qutb bhah the Kmg of Golconda at the 
Persian Court eays uB.11 Mb Or o3 that 
Humayun presented to Shah Tahmasp the diamond 
which Babur had got from Multan Ibrahim s freieury 
and it weighed 01 mnqaU that bhah Tahmasp 
did not think so much of it and af envards sent u 
to India as a present to Nizam Shah the ruler of 
the Deccan [» r Burhan Nizam Shah of thmad 
noparl through \qa Islam Mihtar Jamal if 5*i /, 
of Ms) 

This report of the return of Babur s diamond to 
^onth India is corroborated by TariUi i I iris/ la 
wb ch says in its account of Durban Nizam bhah 
of Ahmadiagar that Shah Isma il [wrong for Shah 
Tahmasp] sent a large diamond which had been 
Humayun s as a present by the hands of V ix 
^ldairaan (*) commonly known as Mihtar Jamal 
Despite the slips about the names the restoration of 
the diamond to India in lo!7 which is the ve*r of 
Msb/Aa IiaanJ.-:, aatohha'neh 

It is pos ible that when Akbar conquered and 
annexed Ahmadnagar m IG00 this stone passed with 
other valuables into the Imperial Treasury \ e t it is 
not likely since if a diamond of such hi tone 
antecedents had been acquired contemporary historians 
would be sure to record the event and if such a 
gem was la tbe Imperial Treasury from this date on 
throughout tbe reigns of Jahangir add c hah Jahan 
it would come up for a mention among the elaborate 
notices of gem *rone» which abound in Tmd and 
in Multa Abdul Hamids review of the contents of 

ihe je»d ire a. urv at the end of the twentieth re-oal 
year (R 4 II Jl) 

This is all the authentic information we possess 
about this stone. 
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Slavery m tha Present-day World 
This is the centenary year of the abolition 
of slavery by Great Britain Tne occasion is 
commemorated by the International Iiutew 
Missions with an article on “ 1 Century of 
Emancipation' bvtheRt Hon Lord "Noel Buxton 
In cour-e of this article, the writer points out 
the existence of slavery in the presen t-oiy world 
It will probably come with, somethin": of & shock 
to the reader new to the subject that the total number 
ot slaves in the world to day is variously estimated 
as between five and «ix millions a figure which is 
probably somewhere about half that of a century ago 
This figure of course includes only slaves in the 
fullest ‘sense of the term that is persons who are 
legally regarded as the property of another person 
and who are liable to be bought and sold 
la addition to these there are of course many 
mdlions living in a state of thinly disguised slavery 
The principal slave owning countries of the present 
day are Chun Abyssinia and Arabia as well as 
Liberia and certain other areas where slavery is firmly 
established ns part of the social order "So exact 
figures for the*e countries ate ava table but two 
million is said by authorities to be a very moderate 
estimate’ for China, fclavery in China is mainly that 
of girls "Mr IiU'Sell Brown the British Coo=ul in 
Amoy states that girls are everywhere bought and sold 
for maid servants or slaves In 1930 an appeal signed 
by leading Chinese and missionaries in China slated 
that in ordinary times In lie girls are brought to 
the cities and even into other province*, and gold 


oi forty years’ experience m China, states in her boob 
lun/i'in, that during the terrible famine in the 
province four thousand Utile girls were earned pack 
saddle twelve days jiurney to the capital city and 
sold’ 

The problem presented by Vbvs«inia is no less 
formidable. There is probably no country in the 
world where the institution of slavery is so integral 
a part of the social order In addition to the wide- 
spread ownership of slaves in AbjSsiaia there are 
the two resulting evils of slave- raiding and slave- 
trading Toe slave raids are mide in th« Negro 
district, and there is sporadic k dnappiag also but 
the suppljing of the market 13 by no means confined 
to these. The BriM-di Government reported that be- 
tween 1913 and 1927 one hundred and thirty mae 
raids took place from Vbyasinia into the Sudan aud 
Kenya Colony and furih-r cues have been reported 
Within the last year In the»e r«ids hundreds of 
British subjects or people under British protection 
were killed or earned off into slave*} V tuning 
description of a slave-gang was given by Max Grub l 
in hts book on archeology in Abyssinia, published 
last year He writes 

‘ We saw opproa-hing a procession that defies the 
ablest ]xn to portiav \\ ere they human T One could 
hardly believe it Men and women practically 
naked, chained U) one another leading nak al children 
by the hind or carrying th“m like bundles on their 
backs dragged them'd res through the filib and 
< * nrel ‘ * ,k « w ,Ie b y lhelr heartless captors. 

Often falling by the wayside 1 ka tick aoimal* For 
hours the slave tram continued to piss Us. Now its 
these lines our camp is surrounded by that 
Of the robbers with hun I reds of their captives The 
Tain is pouring down B«it they have neither shelter 


nor fires nor food Every now and then the clanking 
of chains echoes through the darkness ’ 

Tuis is the evidence of an archaeologist not 
concerned to expose slare conditions 

Many of the slaves cap ured in the Abyssinian 
raids are sold over eas in Arabia, where the institution 
of slavery is also prevalent A British naval o'hcer, 
Commander Woodward has estimated that the nuts 
her of "laves shipped across the R-d Sea annually 
ran' into thousands There i3 a large slare market; 
at Mecca which is supplied to a considerable extent 
by o itires of Africa and of the Far East, who are 
smuggled in in the retinues of pilgrims to the holy 
city 


The French View of the World Economic 
Conference 

The World Economic Conference has come 
to an end with results which none perhaps 
can perceive except the tenaciously hopeful or 
the technical expert. French opinion on the 
Conference was bo tile from the very beginning 
as the following -uminary of it tn Ilecot.cn/ will 
"how 

French opinion in general expects nothing of the 
Conference it has learnt scepticism as a result of the 
senes of conferences economic and other, held during 
the past few yean. Why should it pla*e higher 
hopes in this one? In any case, France is not 
particularly anxious for a revision of tariffs She is 
to no particular hurry to see the stabilization of the 
Anglo-Saxon currencies and if this is to be realized 
places far greater faith to the initiative of the indivi 
dual governments and in direct negotiation* than in 
the discu sions of any conference French opinion 
is broadly speaking divided into two main, currents 
one holding the view that the world crisis will, liLe 
all previous lyclic crises solve itself, the otheT 
convinced that we are witnessing the death of 
capitalism ani tha‘ France Great Britain and the 
United States must shortly face np to far reaching 
economic and social changes la either hypothesis 
the Economic Conference appears useless indeed 
almost laughable. 

There is one solitary question which interests and 
moves French opinion and that the only question 
excluded from the Conferences agenda the problem 
of war debts Nothing Ie»» than a discussion on the 
payment due on June lj would give nse to any 
degree of fee’i ig in France. So far as other prob'enis 
are concerned the opinion of the man in the street 
and the technical expert alike may be summed up in 
the words scepticism, tnditlcrciice 

This docs not nrean thit interesting and of course 
contradictory opinions on the various subj cts which 
the Conference is to discus» have not been voiced 
far from it. 


The Relativity of History 
The writing of history has m every age been 
influenced by thought-patterns which have been 
evolve*! tn other domains of knowledge Taking 
hts Rtinl on this well known fict. Professor 
C W Cole seeks to fin ! in an article in 
Political S mvz Quarter! /, whether the 
speculations and conclusions of root 
physical science can hare influx 
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lii'-toncol studies He believes they cm hau* 
md proceeds to apply oneo! them the principle of 
rdUivity, to history 

ItitaUi itij If the historical fait, vi itself his 
tittle significance, it is merely in the same case os tlie 
physical fact which has not been related to some 
frame of reference. If a frame of reference can be 
discovered and the historical fait related to it, 
perhaps the fait will tie clothed in a new meaning 
That is just what historians have always tended to 
do for it is a commonplace that every age writes its 
own history according to its own beliefs and ideas 
1 rora the beginning ol the Christian era well into 
the seventeenth century from Orosius to Cotton 
Mather ; historians took their material and related it 
to their theories of a divine order of the workings 
of God upon man of man s search for eternal 
salvation to related facts were significant and if on 
earthquake became a judgment of God still the history 
as a whole had a meaning In the eighteenth century 
historians related their facts to theories as to the 
rational order of nature, natural laws the rights of 
man or the like. In the nineteenth century they gave 
their facts meaning by tung them to nationalist 
democratic socialist or evolutionary theories 

Todaj cither historians give their facte significance 
by using explicitly one of the older thrones as 
tjpengler has used and strained the biologic an atopy 
or other and perhaps newer theories are implicit 
in their work They seek for objectivity but they 
must select and order and interpret the facts This 
they can do fairly and justly but they cannot do it 
without some theories in the light of which they mav 
select and order and interpret What is the social 
order and economic history of the present bat history 
wxitlcn under the influence of theories as to the 
paramount importance of the evolution of social and 
economic institutions and folkways 41 If the modern 
social historian could present his arguments to the 
Venerable Bede, that woriby might well shrug his 
shoulders and reply To me these things that you 
call social and economic are all very well but I with 
to see how it wrs that God ordained the comcision 
of the British J sle*. ’ 

Historical facts, then gain their meaning when by 
Older selection and interpretation they are related to 
a frame of reference I his frame of reference is a 
theory of or a nay of looking at history, explicit or 
implicit, old or new MS ithout relation to some theorv 
the fact is an is an isolated entity of dubious validity 
and iillle meaning Without some theory the historian 
etnmot, from the immense mass of historical facte, 
select anil order his material or interpret what ho 
has cloven and arranged 


occasion of this war, as Motrrcr terms it, is Dm 
refusal of the l uthcran churches to bote the luce to the 
M«t» dictator Alone among all the societies and 
institutions of the Reich the church haa refused 
either to collapse or to surrender Let it be 
remembered to the greater glory of Christianity that 
when the Communists ran to cover, when the social 
Democratic Party simply folded up and succumbed 
when the trades umous crumbled: and disappeared 
the Protestant churches stood their ground Not as 
completely and valiantly as we might have wished, 
as wc noted in last weeks editorial ’ But on one 
issue at least the churchmen refused to budge an 
inch This was in the matter of the election of a 
bishop to rule over the nationalized church with 
dictatorial powers. Hitler demanded tbo election of 
Ins lieutenant and chaplain, the Rev Ludwig Mueller 
The representatives of the churches flatly refused to 
obey orders, and insisted upon electing their own 
candidate the Rev Pnednch von Ilodelschwmgh, 
distinguished clergy man and scholar This is the 
sole instance of opposition encountered by the Nan 
chieftain since he took office That it can permanently 
succeed sc cannot believe The dictators power is 
too great the activity of his German Christians’ 
inside the church is too energetic, unscrupulous, and 
brutal furthermore the issue is too important 
Hitler and the Nazis are deliberately proposing to 
transform the mind of ail Germany— to militarize a 
whole new generation in preparation for the inevitable 
war of liberation For the accomplishment of this 


opposition He will elect his bishop and in due 
coiuse make ihe vast body of German Protestantism 
a mere appendage of the Nazi machine But the 
church is fighting, and at this writing has not yet 
been «ubducd It is religion in other words, which 
has maintained such shreds and patchc* ’ of dignity 
and self respect as still servire in Germany. 


The Church and the Nazis 
Tboigh the Nn/is have triumphed over 
olmoet every opposing party, M is doubtful 
whether it i° likely to succeed in a conflict with 
the eh urt h The po ability of i new A ultw 
low] f in Germany is indicate 1 by ibo following 
note in Luth] 

The church situation in Germany grows inrreas 
inely interesting - *nd tense ’ Ldgar Ansel vlowrcr, 
Berlin torrespondent of the Chicago />»*{¥ caU » 
it a religious war suib as ibis jwoi lc (the Germans; 
has not experienced since the seventh renlory ico 


The Loss of Two-thirds of World Trade 

League of Nations Xeus for (hrrsrat 
dc-cribcs the trade depression of the world of 
todiy 

On the eve of the World Economic Conference, 
the I conomic Intelligence Service of the Louie ha 9 
published data showing tbit world trade had fallen 
at the end ol the first quarter of 1013 to a third of 
wbat it was in The average pnecs of goods 

entering into trade had fallen by nearly half Wheat 
on one of the biggest u orld markets at one moment 
touched prices loner lhan what it has fetched in tho 
last four centuries The actual quantum (amount of 
goods exchanged had diminished by over a quarter, 
and the do iron -ml trend chons no sign* of stopping 

The fall is due mainly to less trade in manufac 
tured articles Dunne tbo carlv part of the depression, 
it was caused primarily by the reduced purchasing 
potitr of Ihe non liiduMnaJ countries Their products 
fill mo«t in price. With the enormous increase in 
trade barturs in tbo form of higlur tarills, quotas 
and exchange controls the centre of graritj of the 
trade depression baa moved from non industrial to 
industrial from del tor to creditor countries The 
exchange of manufactured articles between the 
industrial countries baa recent Iv contracted more 
heavily than the more indispensable exchange of 
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manufactured articles and primary product* between 
industrial and non industrial countries 

Tbe share of tadtt trial countries m world trade 
which ro»e during the early part of the depre sion 
fell w I*bi2. 

While currenev ilepreciatiou ha* contributed to 
the growth of trade barriers and «i> probably one 
of the causes, of the continued fall m prices in terms 
of gold since the autumn of 1*131 it has secured to 
the exports of the countries hawn„ iccour-e to it a 
somewhat greater share in world marlcts than 
preciously 

Clearing agreeraeut* and discriminative trade 
barriers, erected in order to regulate bilateral trail 
balances hate since the autumn of 1**11 led to a 
re-distribution of imports and export* of many coantnw 
This has been very unfavourable for certain countries 
which arc largely dependent upon «o-called triangular 
trade. 

Particular attention has been devoted to the 
structural change* indicated by ihc trade figures of 
certain countries Manv agricultural countries 
produce a greater share of their consumption of 
industrial manufactures and some of ihun— «uch as 
In lia and tgvpt— hare replaced a part of tbur 
production of agricultural product* for export* bv 
the | reduction of foodstutl* previously importreJ 
Certain industrial countries hate al>o become more 
self sufficient in food products the increase in self 
autbeieuc* has however det doped uroultancoiislv 
with the nupotenahmtnt of both tadu trial and non 
industrial eoiintnc* 

One of Ihc most important fact* pointed out m 
the analysis of trad*- of individual countries contained 
in ihc Jtftiri r • / II or! I Tra It /or / >1> issued In 
the League Intelligence Service, g* the weakening 
of the competitive power of the manufacturing 
industry m the United Mate* of kmenc i 

lly the mi Idle of 1 Of) the value of iho cx|>orts 
of manufactured article* from the l ruled "lain, of 
kmcnra the 1 mt.d Kingdom and (icrraaiiy was 
almost the tame and for each of tht three was about 
twice as gnat as that of trance. During the Iasi 
piattcr of l*t S on the other banj (bat of the 
lotted ’'talcs of Vmcnca rc[ resented only 2 j>c r 
cent of the (jcrman, td per cent of tin I.ntj.b and 
w»* only slightly higher than the french export* of 
manuficiured good*. 


self preservation which i» indistinguishable from it 
Now with the words hardlv out of \ iscount Ishu * 
mouth we find the Japanese cot on spm nets pacing 
a unanimous vote to boycott India, and other* join 
in eagerly with discussion' as to how they can 
boycott everything el.-c that come* from India and 
not raw cotton only It does not seem quite con'i cut 
with the the idea so warmly advocated by \ iscount 
Ishn and it wouli have been very awl ward indeed 
if Japan having got her »nn boycott clause instiled 
in international agreements destguid to keep the 
peace, found that unfortunately her own interests 
demanded that she institute a boycott owing to ton e 
quite unforeseen contingency having art cn which 
made it nccctsari 

The Japs t-i Pres* is waxing warm over the 
snb)cct of the It dun duties and seems to be viry 
willing to be nu informed Mr Mitsui oto of the 
Toyo Xlenk'j.a Kai ha just back (com CaLutta, i» 
quoted as nvin^ that the Indian p«i>tr are not 
allowed to rntitt/i the (iO»trnnitnt * measure*, ft 
ts unlikely that Mr Mat umoto reads any Indian 
languagt so he mat be regarded mi rely as echoing 
the complaints of Indians about the pcreccution of 
the Press but at the *ame time that Mr 
M&isumoto is quoted appear* a inmniarv of uhat 
the It »i' n j ( hroniele (an Indian Nationalist paj.tr) 
eiys on the subject and that critic ire* tbc Government 
arLuwg that the duties will not protect the 
Indian industry but will onlv benefit Iunco.htre at 
the cost of the Japanese manufacturer* and of the 
Indian consumer* who will find the prices put uix 
If Sir Matsumoto na» eom-ctlv quoted he prebahly 
'joke to good faith hut without knowledge Indian 
papers talk of the gag but actually they are much 
freer than Japanese newspaiv.ru which inu*t not eien 
mention the gag \nd we fir d Sir Slurobushi 
writing in the h>i o> ‘>rai to i«oint out that Japan 
makes a mistake in entering into relations with the 
op(re"Or* cf India rather than with Indians 
Ibuntlrcs and (hat tin j rereut a lords a good 
oj jwrtumiv for as'istin,, India to rmancijate itself 
lne readmes* with which Jajanc'e wnicns „tvc 
cx| region* to such opinons i* iu marled contrast 
to thwr attitude re gaoling Korean or V otmoean 
aspirations. Tbtre is a gnat deal of anti 1 nil h 
] ropagsnda running rather will in the Pres.* at the 
i resent moment and even the Foreign <) Ico has 
iksu ptoud as exj re* ing through one of _ us regular 
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that Allah was Binding his footsteps. Even a more 
sophisticated monarch could not attribute the number 
le«* occasions on which has succeeded with incalculable 
odds against him, merely to blind chance, and Ibn 
Sa ud is fundamentally a simple- nnoded man These 
menial procee->cs of the King did not take place in 
a day but it ba9 been obvious since 1930 that bis 
mind has turned more to religion That he is turning 
more to rebuous and spiritual matters is dear from 
the way in which He is emphasizing the puritanical 
restrictions of the Wahhabis Tor example, ou 
Janu.ry 8th 1931 there was an Accession Day 
Cdefaration to celebrate his coming to the throne 
and after it the Ulema of Nejd protested agam»t the 
worldlinc's of the affair , Ibn Sa ud publicly co fe-«ed 
that they were right and he was wroip and anther 
last year nor this year has there been sich a 
celebration Again smoking is entirely forbid len 
amongst the lung’s entourage and at any fnncuon 
which hearten)® There ha le been numerous police 
raids in Mecca, Medina and Jcdda with the object of 
seizing liquor and punishments ferocious to ruroncan 
eyes have been meted out to ofltuders Not long 
ago a wretched Ifadhrami stole a piece of the b'ach 
stone from the Kaba in Mecca because he thought 
that it would bo lu-ky, but he discovered that any 
luck coming his way would have to ly* in Paridiac 
as his head was chopped off k Hejazi who murdered 
bis / ilhcr and roothtr and then appealed to the King 
for clemency on the ground that he was an orphan 
was executed at the same time la bis speeches Ibn 
baud baa been particularly severe on backslider* U 
the last Pihgttmage banquet oratnn he sail 1 fear 
Chrisbans once but 1 fear so-called MoMc-i* three 
thousand tiroei ’ This gave great offence to M >h«m 
mednns elsewhere notably to the representatives of 
Persia and Afghanistan Ibn Sand has liecn defimfily 
very much more strict on the observation of all the 
Wahhabi tenets recently One more smalt example 
is that m> music of any description is allowed in the 
llejaz Many llijazi had brought in gramophones 
so there was a police r*ii in which cvcrv single 
gramophone needle was seized there is now not one 
to bo had m the whole of the lfajaz except in the 
foreign mission*. 

After this he gives an estimate of Ihn 

Su ud , , - 

Ibn Sand is a genius. It is by no mannrr oi 
means nnd exaggeration to say that he m the 
greatest Arab since the prophet He is very Iona 
of aavJUg The Fn^lifh are mv friends lmt I will 
walk ‘with them only so far na my rchtrion and 
honour will allow’ Put he is grains enough to 
know when to continue the walk oven though >® 
ncevsssrv m alio r a certain amount of elasticity both 
to his relit, on and to his honour In several voattir* 
repeatedly perhaps almost once every six roonlb\ 
K his come up against Great Britain and he h»s an 
uncommon instinct choosing the occifiona when be 
ciu stand his ground anl b « u*. because for *>mo 
rea-oi S perhaps not ooonocteu nith Arabia pern* is 
a Labour Government wo cannot do anvihing at ine 
time. Kfo always chooses occasions an l slwaj* wins, 
increasing his ircetlgo cictv lime. Otherwise ha 
lodges a strong protest and gives way 

A Diagnosis of the Economic Depression 

Mr J V IIob»on the well known V ngbsh 
cconomi-t otr.M « .l,« s no.,. of Urn 
economic condition in The 2*cw fifj ubue 


1 Largo quantities of productive resources, good 
enough for utilization a few vears ago arc lying 
idle in nearly all tho major industries m nearly 
all countries 

2 Thu idleness means I hat the goods they could 
produce are not bung produced because th<y could 
not be markeied nt a price that would coicr costs 
of production and leave a margin of proSt. 

3 Recent technological improvements, making 
it possible to turn out an increased product per unit 
of eqiipmenl should enable business to increaso the 
real income pai 1 to each factor of production 

4 If the distribution of the potentially larger 
proluct between the owners of the diflerent factors 
in production were unchanged the real income of 
each owner wo ild h* larger and tho present unen) 
plovraent won! 1 be impn« B ib'e, 

5 We must fber fore look to changes in di« 
tnb it ion Unf ivoursble to some factor of produ tion 
for oar exolariaiion of the depression 

G Dislocations due to post war disturbances in 
dusfnal common, ul mnnetnrj (hough involving 
much waste arc not an adequate explanation of the 
general stoppage 

" Trading obstructions tariffs embargoes etc, 
are to be regarled primarily as result* of an iu 
sufficionev of markets rather than a* ciu»e*. 

8 Hal ihe Great War with its postwar eco 
ootnie troubles not taken place the problem of an 
excessive productivity would nono the less haie 
emerge) 

0 Th«s actual nnd potential exec's of productive 
resources indicates a disequilibrium hetneon the 
araoint of prvluctive energy devoted to making 
capital goods and (hat dev 0(51 to making consump- 
tion goo Is an cxccssivo proportion being gticn to 
the former 

10 This excess of saving is a natural result of a 
disinbuton of income s> unequal Chat a rich class re- 
ceiving an income m excess of its high requirements 
of expen blurc allows tho surplus to pass automatic* 
allv into Imam <« ro'irve and bank dij o it* 

11 Thi« surplus of savings bear* no natural or 
rat in si relation to the amount of the real cajital 
requ ml for the enlargement and improvement, of 
the 1 names* structure so «* to meet the increasing 
n-eds of growing populations with purchasing 
power 

1° I or the surplus which goes into oversaving 
as it i* irrational in origin {consisting of rents 
monopoly or quasi monoj olv price* an I other prod 
act* of economic force and chance) so it « irra- 
tional in its disposal 

12 Tor though tho flaw of rnch mans saving* 
tend* to pa 1 * into us s which offer Ihn highest return 
in interest the supply of saving* as a whole i* not 
•jvprcnablv affected uv the rale of interest * '•> 
a ri«o in rate* of inlen*t would not catiso a use m 
sxrinc The supjJy of ravings In directly governed 
hr the proSul lily of itiduilry the surplus revenue 
of tho well to do 

11 This Irrationality of distribution of income, 
alike in or gin anl u«n explain* the chrome tendency 
toward* oversaving in the capitalist svttem 

I A Tim oversaving has (wo phase*. Thu find 
is that of over investment and over production of 
plant ant other eaji(al good* and the attempt (0 
operate tin* excessive plant with the assistance of 
bant loan* for running czp-nse* In the shape of 
wagr* a" 1 pan-hasp* of materials. 

16. Thi* phono of ovir-iovcilmcnt may continue 
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undetected (or tome time. For there exuU no pooled 
intelligence able to forecast the future of tbe several 
or total markets upon which the utility and earning 
power of the new capital dep ad. The capitalist 
system i« not a niiontl system. 

17 When exp-rience shows that an excessive 
capital eqipmcnt has b’^n provtfed so that the 
aggrrjrite output not in a few but in roust industries 
cannot bo marketed at a profit investment stops and 
the second phase ensue*. 

18. Thu phase exbih ts a rate of saving which 
falls with the decline of business profits bat is still 
in execs* of business rcauirement*. It is the phase 
of idle vnonev waning in liank deposits for recovery 
and invc'trocnc at some /atari* time 

19 Here we reach the unemployment problem 
idle plant idle libaur idle savings idle bank re- 
sources. 

23 If this t* the natutal result of an irrational 
and uncquil distribution of incomes we may ask 
ourselves why this d predion is so much deep r 
wider an 1 more pnlmged than previous ones 

21 Th« cap anition lies in the greater rap dilv 
with which technological and other improvements 
have been n; plied to larger areas of the economic 
•v tern. fetiluu * in 1 cate a pice of technological 
a Wsnce sin re the War in the Lnited States 
G many a id cl ©where, which greatly enlarged the 
output not only of msnuUctures b it of foods and 
raw mitenals with a considerable reduction of em 
plot d Isbour 

22 This advance due to more and better capi 
tsl placed a larger proportion of the income yield 
cd by the selling j nccs in the possess on of the 
owners of cspital a smaller in the possession of 
workers. Tbis statement is consistent with a rue 


m money and real wages of the smaller numbers 
employed in advanced industries. 

23. If the competitive system had remained m 
full awing the labor saved in the machine pre- 
cedes might have been absorbed in the enlarged 
demand for standard goods within the nation or 
abroad or else might hive passed into new indus- 
tries in the producing country for the satisfaction 
of new needs or it could have flowed into overseas 
areas by immigration for the development of new 
markets for our wares. 

24 This was in sub tancc what happened in Our 
capitalist industries during the first three-quarters 
of last century k rising Stan lard of living for all 
etas c* in Eaglaad and an slltsai able overseas mar 
Let for British suri 1 is goods though not prevent 
ing serious cyclic d d pres,ion from taking place 
furnished means of alienation and recovery 

2a Just as any single person may save invest 
and utilir* for father production any proportion 
of bn income that he may choose so m«y any group 
or nation provided that other p'xiplcs are willing 
and able to birro v and utilize those savings in the 
shape of export gooJ* 

2ft. But the amount of effective saving for the 
economic system as a whole under the priwnt tech 
nology of the raj il ah si system is limited by the 
amount of iffoctiie demand in the hands of nould 
be consumers Wh le the population of this or any 
otb*w country mtght save and micat one-quartir of 
its whole income (given freedom of importation into 
other coutitues) the population of the caj tah»t wot Id 
as • whole might lie unable to save and invest more 
than onc-cighth If this wire so the attempt of tach 
country to save and mvc»t one-quarter woull weiitaWy 
bring about such a depression a* we are undergoing 
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GLEANINGS 




«.„ ?5 


Tallest Structure Ever limit by Man Has 
been Designed for World Exhibition in 
1937 at Pans 

^et tbe J-ifFel Tower on top of the Lmpirt 
‘-tate Building and you will hire n tructure 
approaching tbe limen ion» of a skyscraper 
that i'. pi umed in I ranee 1 his mighty t-hift 
of reinforced concrete to be known as the “World, 
Tower will be > i mj ffet high If-, erection 
is contemplated a i part of tbe Pins exhibition 
Of 1 H 






“I iral Ramp with La«j (>rade Permits Motorist 
to \tccnd and Dc»cuid from I In Toner 
»n their own t irs 

Motoii Vs who vi it tht \\ orll Tower will, 
a«cen I *li«- fir^t limj feat in their own car 1 
V windin'* ramp encircle-* t!io lower for this 
height, an l enables automobiles to climb it under 
their own power 1 rom then, the. u itor (“ 
, win keel aloft in an elevator 

fk!?. \ weather oli ervaUry in l n lighthouses occupy 

lie pinnacle of the lower ( dculatiom *howr 
that at ‘urh a height, i beacon hou) J lie visible 
at a distance of 1J«» nubs On a Jowir floor, 
an ininien e circular hall t /» feet in dnuirt r n 
?VJT to l»». tlie scene of Important" public gathering " 

r J*£Ii laboratories bon cl in the tower will enjov the 

be tic tit of its height, making po ibl" ‘Utir un 
u u&! np]uraiu« as a iwii foot pendulum — 4 
useful as l m *tu tying the nsoccmt nt» of tins 
^ earth, and in experiment* d< dim* with the law* 

of gravity Hea I juarti-rs for world communication 

ervHts ur l for the pre-s nro ur el e. tower - Leu*,- 
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Revenues from all sources nro expected to pay 
for the tower in forty years. 

Popular Science Monlhlj 


Fish eating; Spiders 

A species of fi h eating spiders has been 
discovered by Mr Gopil Chinan Bhiltacharva 
of the Rose Research Inst tute, Cilcutta. Mr 
Bhatticbnrya de cribes these spi lers in the 
Transactions (Vol VII, 1931-3°) of the Institute 

‘In a pond of water at Duni Dum I found a 
large number of diving °piders Numerous 
sun fishes or minnou s (Elasso na+onata) were 
oBo swimming about in the same pond When 
I notice! some four or five such hshes feeding 
at the edge of a small nymphoid leaf a female 
spider w is also seen, sitting at the centre of the 
leaf and watching the fishes patiently for a 
long time From the attitude of the spider, a 
cursory observer would hive concluded that she 
wis absolutely in 1 fferenl to the movements of 
the minnows The case was, however very 
different for the spider crept very 'Jowly from 
the centre towards the edge of the leaf by 
alternately advancing and then stopping for a 
while. When sufficiently near she suddenly fell 
upon one ot the small fishes about threo-fourths 
of an inch in length she caught tho fish by 
the neck and inserted her poison fangs into it 
In vain did the fi'h struggle to set U-elf free 
the spider was m a secure portion and succeeded 
in dragging the fish on to tho leaf where after 
a brief struggle it became completely paralysed 
and died subsequently 



Process of devouring the fi-h (leaf not seen) 
“Fni- further observation X colloctol a largo 
f®5 these spiders an I placed them in a 
number of tne- p --n quantity of water in 
glass resertOir ^ aquatic plants and 

a . ?-! SSk. o...i 4.»— 


was missing on the third day, an 1 the number 
gridually decrease 1 till on the tenth day all had 
disippearel Evidently they had been devoured 
by the spiders 

I next attempted to photograph these spiders 
in the very act of capturing an 1 devourin'* the 
fish The ttsk pnvcl to be cxce°dmgly d fficulL 
Success, however attendcl my efforts after I hul 
kept tho spiders in a shallow vessel containing 
water for five days without any food so that 



Fish dragged on to the leaf by t-n der which, 
disturbed by loud sound releases it 

they became extremely hungry After the 
spiders had become accustomed to their new 
surroun lings, a number of minnows were 
introduced into the vessel, in which they swam 
about viporou*}? Ono of tho spi lers now 
caught hold of a fish and 1 took tins favourable 
opportunity to photogriph the spider m the 
process of capturing its prey 

In the upper of the two illu trations tho 
fish captured by the «pi ler and dragged on to 
ibo leaf is seen re!ei«cd oil account of the 
«pi ler having been frightened by a loud sound 
which was purposely ma 1c. In the lower illus 
t ration of the same figure there wj3 no «uch 
1 nurbance and the sp ler succeeded in pulling 
the fish on to the leaf an 1 in completely 
paralysing and killing it by its poison flags 
After hiving done tins tl o sp der greeddy 
devoured the fish In order to have a clear 
vew of tho pro re s' the leaf on to wh ch tho 
fish has been dragged is omitted from the 
illustration 

When tho vessel containing tho starving 
spiders was supplied with tadpoles, the latter 
were attacked and piralysed by the poioOn fant,' 
The spiders however, dt 1 not appear to rel ah 
the tadpoles as much as they did the minnovs 



NOTES 


Untrue Statements About Sanftntkefan 

Writing of Brahmab'mdh'iv Lpidhvav i 
and Vmrnaoanda in his Renascent India 
(George Allen and Unwin Ltd , London) 
Dr /achanas says 

In 189i the two joined for es and id 1 KM 
made the attempt of retiring the old Indian ideal 
of pedagogy The? started in Calcutta a school 
for high caste Hindus to b» run on these lines and 
after a few months were loioed there b> a third 
companion Rabindranath Tagore son of the famous 
Maharsbt Devendra J\«th Tagore and of the same 
a^c as Upadhvaya. Rabindranath prevailed upon 
them to transfer their school to a country seat 
“ 3 father near Dolpur and thus began 
bhaotmilxtao which in the thirty >eaw which 
have lapsed »mce has developed into the famous 
International University of the great Bengali Poet 
whoje name his become a household word of the 
whole world. 

But the collaborat on of the three soon came 
to an end and in 1902 both Brahmabandhar an! 
Ammananda had to leave «hantimketan the 
former because he had too much influence over 
tho Poet the latter because he had too much 
influence over the boys -as \nimananda once 
smilingly explained to me. 

The fact is, as we ha\ c learnt from a 
recent conv crsation on the subject with {he 
Poet, Rabindranath became acquainted with 
Brahmabandhav Ion j after he (the Poet) had 
obtained the consent of ht3 father, tho 
Maharshi, to establish at Santmihetan a 
school, which was named Brahma Vidjalaya, 
for training students according to the spiritual 
ideals of the Upamshads as understood and 
interpreted by the Maharslu and the Adi 
Brahmo Samaj, and after its wirk had 
actually commenced on a very small scale 
the ideals of the institution have not remained 
exactly the same, there have been various 
developments 

SaotunUtan, l), tho by, was not a 
country-scat of tho MaharsU It „ f 0 „„ d . 


ed In him ns an occasional retreat foi 
rchg.oo, minded persons for „,ed,tat,o„ ,„d 
other devotional purposes 

Far from joining the Calcutta school said 
to have been founded by Brahmabandhav 
and Ammananda (the latter tho Poet did not 
Uotv at that time), Rtbmdranath d,d not oven 
know of its eat, tonne When he mot 
Brahmabandhav Calcutta, the conversation 

°°.i lh °. sci ° o1 at Santmiketau, 
Rabindranath referred to his then verv 
limited experience of the work of teaching 
and expressed diffidence about h,s ability to 
teach Brahmabandhav thereupoo expressed 
his and hn friend Animananda's ability and 
r, bigness to help him in h,s work, as they 
both had experience of teaching according 
to the ancient Indian ideal of pedum,.,” 
which the; loved and respected and iccor”d,ng 
to which parti, the uist.tntion was to bo 
conducted So he gladl, invited them to 
jom the Ashram, which they did It had 

the two fnends added a few more Brahma- 
bandhav was aery helpful a, an organiser 
and in introducing certain rules and 
disciplines Ho was also au able teacher 
Ammananda proved to be a “true educational 
“ D ; /achanas call, l„m, and wo,, 
tho re pect and affection of h„ pupils 

Thcrcasons why the, loft Saiitinihetaii 
have not been correctly given by the author 
The untrue statement of Bnhmahandhav’s 
alleged cxoc.su o mllucocc over the Poet 
leading to his leaving Santimhclan need not 

vv^vlTk 1 some other 
worL of his eKcwhere, Brahmabmdhiv loft 
the school of his own accord \ s for 
Amma nan da, he had to leave, not because 
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he had too much influence over the boys, 
but because of a different reason which the 
Poet has told us of. This, however, both 
he and ourselves are unwilling to divulge 
unless compelled to. 


Bombay University's Hoarding 
Habit 

The surplus budget of the Bombay University 
was severely criticized by Prof. K. T. Shah at the 
University senate meeting held on the 12th June 
last. Criticizing the hoarding habit, he said, the 
Bombay University presented the unique spectacle 
of rapidly accumulating surplus for the last ten 
years, which was invested in securities depreciating 
year by year. He opined, the university was not 
carrying out the legitimate activities which the 
legislature intended it to. There was ample room 
for expanding its activities and enlarging its 
departments and added, while there was scope for 
expansion, there was also room for economy 
Universities stand, among other things, 
for garnering knowledge and adding to the 
world’s stock of knowledge by fresh 
acquisitions. Hoarding of any other kind 
is not generally associated with universities. 


n Communal Pact " 

Under the above heading; the Statesman 
publishes the following letter from Professor 
Radha Kumud Mookerji 

Sir,— The correspondence you have recently 
published on the Communal Problem has not 1 
find, taken sufficient account of one fundamental 
point The minority communities of Bengal and the 
Punjab, Hindus and bikhs, have declared from all 
plattornw. Mahasabha and Bound Table Conference, 
that they are prepared to work a genuine demo 
cracy pure and undefiled with their Moslem 
brethren in the majority, on the basis of a joint 
electorate, without claiming even any reservation 
of seats to the extent of their strength in popnla 
tion What is the Moslem response to this oiler 1 
If it is accepted, it will cut the Gordian knot and 
purge lhe country for all time to come of the evils 
of coramunalism and of all its brood such as 
Communal Electorate, BeservaUon or Weightage 
of Bepresentation After this standing oiler of the 
Hindus and Sikhs, there is no use branding them 
always as Communalista —Yours, etc. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out in 
tins journal that, as Hindu s— even those of 
them who adhere to the Hindu Mahasabha 
programme, do not want any special privileges 
and considerations for themselves but only 
want the wrongs done to them to be righted, 
they ought not to be called communahsts. 
Communahsts are they who have prat ed for 
and obtained special favours, privileges. 


Vegibtage,’ and other anti-national and anti- 
democratic advantages for themselves. 


Indian States' People's Conference 

Mr. Jamaadas Mehta, Chairman of the 
reception committee of the fourth session 
of the Indian States’ People’s Conference, 
which was held last mouth at Bombay, said 
in welcoming the delegates . 

The position now is that the people in lhe 
Sjatei wish to be as completely free as their fellow 
countrymen in the British Indian provinces. The 
utmost that they would concede to the princes is the 
position of constitutional roonarchs as the British 
Crown is in Great Britain Continuing, he said, the 
federation envisaged in the White Paper was 
precisely what the Federation ought not to 
be, and regretted that the princes had made no 
secret of the fact that they would not mind 
entering it, if they were assured that their present 
control over the subjects would be allow ed to 
con’uiua Ho suggested that in lhe provinces 
and in the units of Indian btates there should 
be full local autonomy and there should be 
elected legislatures with min is tern fully responsible 
to them The future federated Government, he 
pointed out, should be a fully responsible Govern- 
ment and no departments should be reserved 
The special powers and safe-guards which did not 
satisfy the people should be left over and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should not be a 
figurehead while the real power and authority 
would be divided between the Beserve Bank 
and the Governor General Concluding, he 
exhorted that the Federation which the people 
should accept should be the complete mistress of 
her own house. 

There should be no difficulty for the 
people of the Indian States and ‘British’ 
India in supporting these views, as they 
are only a repetition of opinions widely 
held and long. 

Mr X. C Kelkar, the veteran publicist, 
cmpbasi/cd in the course of his able 
presidential address 

the supreme necessity for Indian princes to 
demonstrate that they are leas self centred, that 
they are prepared to be represented in the coming 
federation bj representatives and that they would 
be prepared to introduce representative institutions 
in their States Mr Kelkar declared that the 
Indian States could jet be saved from the an are hist 
and the communist if the Princes showed a little 
more democratic spirit in politics and a little more 
socialistic tendency m matters economic. 

He urged the Indian Princes to forgo willingly 
those legislative anj executive powers which the 
ICiug of England or the President i f the United 
Slates of America did not claim or was not allowed 
to enjo). lie appealed to them to treat their State 
revenue as trust property to be adisumsurod for 
the welfare of the people. Within federation they 
should sot make themselves a deadweight against 
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the democratic aspirations ©! the British. Indian 
people. While he whole-heartedly approied of the 
federal scheme he doubted whether the so-called 
federation was in the making or in the melting 
pot, as the real altitude of the Prince* was still 
shrouded m mystery 

Outlining the demands of the people of 
the States, he said 

i Paramountcy should not be divided and it 
should ultimately rest with the hederal Govern 
ment During the transition penod the Pnnces 
should establish responsible government in thetr 
‘'tates and undertake t regressive legislation The 
fctates should be admitted into federation on the 
condition that the standard of tiov eminent in 
them would be the same as that in British India. 
The Mates should he represented iu the federal 
Legislature only through elected representatives 
of the people and no nominees of the I mces 
should be allowed t mil responsible government 
was established m the c tates and indejiendent 
judiciary came into existence the States judiciary 
should be linked to the Federal -upremi Court 
The declaration of fundamental rights of the 
people should be included in the federal constitu 
tion and such rights should be guaranteed to the 
people. 

In conclusion he said that the problem of 
federation deserved to be discussed in all its 
aspects, because once the Constitution Act was 
passed there would be years and j ears before it 
could be amended 

Mr KeJkar's mature opinions will find a 
responsive echo in the minds of all Indian 
nationalists 

How Hyderabad Revenues Are 
Spent 

In his presidential address at the Indian 
States' People’s Conference Mr N C Kelbar 
appealed to the Pnnces to treat their State 
revenue as trust property to be administered 
for the welfare of the people It is a j leasure 
to acknowledge that a few Pnnc s act 
according to the spirit of this principle but 
unhappily most of them, whether Hindus, 
Mu salmans or Sikhs, do not. Soma make 
public declarations in harmony with these 
principles but do not act up to them 
\n apt illustration of this observation is 
to be found in 3 memorial submitted to 
H E. H the Nizam’s Government by the 
Standing Committee of the Hindu subjects 
of Hyderabad, of which we received a copy 
recently 

The memorialists b^giu by observing 

We. the members of the Standing Committee of 
the Hyderabad Hindu sabjecte note with sat sfae 
Uoa the remarks made by the Government of Hu 


Fs&lted Highness in their communique issued 
from Delhi dated the 2nd March 1912, in which 
they are pleased to say that They ( Hindu 
subjects) well know that their prosperity and 
happiness are as dear to their Rulers heart as 
those of their fellow subjects, whether Muslims 
Christian s or Parsis. His Exalted Highness 
pmes alike the loyalty of all and will never 
tolerate any racial discrimination either in the 
public service or m any other direction The 
gracious firman published in Janda 1 Elamia 
\o! 00 dated l°th -aharewar 1333 F in connec- 
tion with Gunidwsum \ander contains an explicit 
statement by bis Exalted Highness of his wise 
policy in treating all the religionists in the 
Mate equally for which the Committee is very 
grateful The relevant portion is as below 

It is the duty of ciery Government that they 
should protect the life projierty and the sacred 
plawa of the subjects of divergent religious This 
had been the policy of ray ancestors and mas 
much as I have been following their footsteps 
I have adopted the same policy The Ruler of the 
country had never shown any partiality towards 
any religion whatever be his personal religion 
On the same principle. I have issued orders to my 
Government that not only should they pay proper 
attention to the Gurudwaras but they should pay 
attention to every place of worst p bo that they 
may be safe from the interference of outsider* 
On account of this golden principle of adraimstra 
tion the name of my dynasty has become famous 
since olden times and I have strong hopes that 
the same good name would be perpetuated.' 

Tbe memorial is followed bj eleven tables. 
From them one can easily see that it is not 
at all true that tbe Ruler of H> derabad “had 
never shown any partiality towards any 
religion ’ Hindus form about seven eighths 
of the population of the State and contribute 
the bulk of its revenues Now, look at the 
expenditure. 

Table "So I gives the expense incurred by the 
Government of His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
on kazis Pesh Imams Hafizes etc., from 
Fash to 1340 Fash (1915 A D to 1930 A D) 
Tbe expenditure has mcreased from Rs 098 0 in 
tbe year 132a fash to Ha 3S90ia in 1340 Fash 
In 1(37 lath Rs 0O0 i00 uere giren for repairs 
fi>r nosqies <n foreign co at fries The amount's on 
this head are spent from Public Revenue contn 
bated to the Government by all the religionists 
residing in the State and therefore the question 
naturally arises, why ?uch a large amonot should 
be spent annually for the benefit of one commu 
mty * If it is supposed that Government should 
create facilities for the better understanding of the 
religi n by their subjects the next question which 
arises is why the Government should spend such 
large amounts over kazis Pesh Imams and Hafizes 
and not spend a portion thereof on Shastns, 
Pand is or Christian Priests in the State? 

In this connection it may be noted that one can 
understand the money spent from the public 
revenae for the religions uplift of the subjects of 
the state but how can tbe expenditure of 
Rs. 080 00 be jostfied on repairs of mosques in 
foreign countries " 
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Tttblo II gives the (mounts spent on 
pilgrims to Mecca by tho Nt/im’s Government 
\V hy should i State spend money on tins 
head And if there be any reason for doing 
w», w^y ire not pilgrims sent at State expense 
tq Ikn tresj Piles tine or Rome * Table III 
shows the amounts spent on Moslem festivals, 
uithiug hiving been spent on non-Moslem 
festn ds for more than a decade Tables IV 
and IV V show that, of the Marnuldars, 
Yf nitidirs md feilianadain receiving animal 
ca li tllowances of from Ils 209 to Rs 1200 
md ibovc, 0J8 ire Mihomedins, 160 Hindus 
md >i others Table V (religious chanties), 
table VI (ecclesiastical department), table 
VII (religious i«d charitable institutions), 
table VJ II (grants to foreign institutions), 
tab! v IV (don itions to seven) institutions 
and persons) and tables \ and \I (amounts 
spent on the ecclesiastical department) ill 
show partiality to Mahomedan persons, 
institutions, etc , to tho total or rlmost total 
cvclusiou of non Mahomedan ones The 
amounts m each table total several lakh9 


Jagadananda Ray 

Tn Jagadananda Ray Santmiketan has 
lost an inspiring, devoted and very successful 
teacher He was connected with the school 
almost from the beginning and gave himself 
literally to tho work with all his heart His 
love for his pupils knew no bounds He did 
not think his duty to them ended with the 
school horns He helped them whenever 
necessity and practicable during his and 
their waking hours Ivor was his work co- 
terminous with ihe teaching of tho subjects 
professed by ban Ho enlightened and 
entertained his pupils with his store 
of scientific knowledge No wonder, he 
was rewarded with tho sincere 
respect and affection of generations of 
students He has enriched Bengali literature 
with scientific books on various subjects 
written in a simple and attractive style He 
was unrivalled m this feld of literary activity 
Though ostensibly written for boys and girls, 
these books aro worthy of study by mauy 
of their elders The Calcutta University bad 
recently appointed him a member of a 
Committee for drawing up a scheme for tho 


development of scientific literature in the 
Bengali language. It would not be easy to 
find his successor Tor a number of years he 
did useful work in connection with rural 
self governing institutions He had an 
abounding sense of humour and could laugh 
iicirtdy Ho was known as a successful 
ictor in some of Rabindranath Tagore s plays 

Pandif Kailas Prasad Kichlu 

Pandit Kailas Prasad kichlu of Allaba 
bad, whose unexpected death in Europe came 
is i shock to his numerous fnends and 
relatives, began life in a humble capacity in 
the office of the Legal Remembrancer of the 
United Provinces He then moved on to the 
office of the Director of Public Instruction 
Henceforth all the offices he filled were 
connected with education He became 
successively head master, inspector of »chool8, 
registrar of departmental examinations 

assistant director, deputy director, iud 

Director of Public Instruction, U P 

Subsequent!* he became special officer of 
the igra University md Government of 
India Educational Adviser in South Africa. 
The last office be held was the po«t of special 
educational officer in the Jaipur State 
Raj p n tan. i He was in able teacher, a good 
disciplinarian and i capable oiganizcr and 
administrator Withal he was noted for his 
geniality and remarkable conversational 

powers 

Sir M B Chaubal 

Sir Malta deo B Chaubal, whose death in 
Poona last month was announced with 
regret m the Bombay Presidency pipers, 
wis the first Indian executive councillor 
of the Bombay Government. To be the 
first Indian in holding a high official appoint 
tneut may sometimes be due, not to 
outstanding merit, but to accidental cireum 
stances \Y hat made Sir Mahadeo Chaubal 
prominent was Ins excellent work in connec 
tiou with the Public Service Coinrowsion 
of which Lard Islington was the president 
After ret ring from Government service 
ho used to take actn e interest m the affairs 
of educational institutions in Poona, where 
he had settled. 
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Sir (then Mr) M B Chaubal’s note of 
dis&ent to the Report of the Islington 
Commission may still be read with profit. 
Long extracts from it hav e been given in 
Major Basu’s posthumous work, India 
Under the Bntish Croicn We will 
quote a. few sentences here from the 
extracts in that book It seems that 
among the arguments used against the larger 
employ rnent of educated Indians in the higher 
public services one was that they did not 
‘represent’ the masses aud suffered from class 
bias Sir Mahadeo ChaubaPs reply ran as 
follows in part 


It this argument is analysed one cannot help 
being struck with the assumption that this 
capacity to re] remit the mass-es is taken for 
granted in the European and the tnfcto-Indian 
II is difficult to understand exactly what is 
intended to be convened by the word represent 
If it implies a knowledge of the conditions of life 
of these mai-scs their habits their ways of living 
and thinking their wants and grievances the 
■bill y to enter into their thoughts and appreciate 
what is necessary to cdu ate them to give them 
higher ideas of life, and make them realize their 
dunes towards alt about them there ought to be 
no doubt that the educated Indian has all these 
in a far higher degree than any Hiropean or 
tnelolndiio can claim to bare The charge 
really is that the educated Indian has a class bias 
a sort of clannishness, a tendency to favour hia 
own caste or community 10 the discharge of hi* 
official duties which detract from his Usefulness 
in the higher service, and therefore, the presence of 
the European in large numbers is nocessary to 
hold the scales evenly between these few educated 
thousands snd the dumb ai d ignorant millions, 
who would otherwise be oppressed by them. 

“This is rather a shallow pretence— this attempt 
to take shelter behind the rua-sess and I think it 
only fair to state that the class of educated 
Jnd an* from which only the higher posts can be 
filted is singularly free from this narrow mindedness 
and class or caste b as ( j, no instances of 
complaint on this score as against any of the 
Indian member* of the I-dian Civil berries would 
be available, and I bare no hesitation in en lore ng 
thoc)inioa of '•ir Narayin Chandavarkar in Jus 
recent contribution on village life in hi* tour 
through •-oulhi.'ru India, that the interest* of th« 
mauM aro likely to be far bitter understood and 
taken care of by the educated Ind an than by the 
foreign r \* a matter of fact all the measure* 
proposed for the regeneration of the lower and 
depressed classes have emanated from the educated 
Indiana of the higher caste*. The scheme for the 
free and compulsory education of these mass* 
was pre>i>ased by an educated Indian ol a hub 
caste and supported mainly by the western 
educated classes, flub soulcd and self aacnficing 
men are everyday coming forward from this 
to work whole- hearwly in improving the 

coouuoo of the masse*. 


Jafindra Mohan Sen Gupta 

By the death of Jatmdra Mohan Sen 
Gupta Bengal has lost a true leader whose 
place, humanly speaking, will remain vacant 
for an indefinite period W e «ay, "Bengal”, 
not “India”, because, as Bengal has fallen on 
evil days, we want to avoid claiming for any 
Bengali, however great his worth, ‘All India’ 
importance \on-Beugahs ought to be the 
best judges of any Bengali’s usefulness or 
otherwise to India outside Bengal 

Jatmdra Mohan possessed all the qualities 
of a true leader He had political know- 
ledge and wisdom in abundant measure, 
though like others superior to him id these 
repects he was not infallible lie was fear- 
less, sincere and truth loving in speech and 
action He was ever ready to lose life and 
limb and property in promoting the cau e he 
had at heart And it was not mere theoretical 
readiness His fearlessness was proved on 
many au occasion In the course of bis 
service to the people he received bodily 
injuries he went to jail, he was reduced to 
povertv by his fraternal generosity to those 
in need and by his givmg up his practice 
as a lawyer for a time, aud now the tale 
of Ins sufferings and sacrifices has been 
completed by his death 

\s indicated above, he had known 
before his last imprisonment what loss 
of personal freedom meant. k man 
can be imprisoned many times, but can 
die only once As he was only 1*) at the 
tune of his death as a prisoner, there was 
every possibility of his being imprisoned 
many times again if he had not been taken 
away so early The Land of Death has 
spared Government that obloquy and expense 
He was not a mere political leader 
Like a true son of Lis noble and 
distinguished father, ho was a social 
reformer a* well, doing from boyhood up- 
wards many things quite naturally which aro 
being considered quite remarkable achieve- 
ments on the part of even some senior 
political leaders He also practically worked 
for the industrial and economic advancement 
of the country 

He was Mayor of Calcutta, for a longer 
period than any other incumbent of that * 
cnScc. He filled it with dignity and 
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lity and with his personal honour and 
integrity unsullied upon by the breath of 
slander 

Ho was a good sportsman, both literally 
and figuratively His urbanity and freedom 
from fanaticism of any sort were well known 
characteristics 

That he had to die as a prisoner was his 
glory — the glory of a martyr, but our disgrace 
JLs imprisonment without charge and tmJ 
and bis death m 
a state of detea 
tion must remain 
senous counts 
against the 
Government of 
the day Being 
fearless of 
speech in 
connection with 
the plunder 
of Chittagong 
Hindus he had 
given opportuni 
ties before bis 
last imprison 
ment to some 
officials concer 
ned and to the 
Government to 
take him to 
court. But these 
opportunities 
were not taken 
advantage of 
Gove rnment 
chose the easier, 
swifter and 
apparently safer 
course of depnv 
mg him of Ins 
liberty without 
charge or trial 
under some Regulation which has been found 
handy on many another occasion Ho was 
suffering from ill health at the time of his last 
arrest. What might have been, is generally 
mere fruitless speculation But the human mmd 
does not always work under full subjection 
to this sapient maxim Hence his sorrowing 
countrymen cannot but think that, had ho 
.been free, he could have had better medical 


treatment for his maladies and that unchafing 
spirit which makes for recovery If he had 
been tried and found guilty and sentenced, 
be would have known when lua confinement 
would end But as things stood, ho did not 
know when he would be free So, though 
his spirit was cast in the heroic mould, that 
feeling of uncertainty and suspense could not 
but have stood in the way of his ultimate 
recovery Government incurred a great res 
ponsibility, when 
they arrested 
and put iu 
pnson a sick 
man It cannot 
be said that 
that rcsponsibi 
hfcy was properly 
discharged. His 
is not the only 
case which shows 
that perhaps 
G overnment 
officials have n 
inadequate sense 
of their re pon 
sibihty for the 
health of pohti 
cal prisoners— 
particularly of 
those who are 
deprived of their 
liberty without 
charge and trial 
The number of 
cases of tuber- 
culosis among 
such pnsoDcrs 
perhaps justifies 
such an observa 
tion 

The great 
popular demon 
strations of a spontaneous character 
which marked his funerals and the big 
meetings held m Calcutta and nu ncrous 
other places in his honour show what 
place he occupied in the affections of 
the people They also show that Congress 
has not lost its hold on tho people— 
for he was above all a Congressman 
Popular demonstrations are sometimes 
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discounted But all such ' * - *■ 

demonstrations do not 
deserve such discounting In 
the case of Mr Sen Gupta, 

iu addition to popular demonstra T I | 

tioos, there are the tributes ^ "i ! | * 1* ^ 

paid to his personahtj by leading 

men in different parts of the ttf 

country, some of them not , ____ •tfr* \ f. «.* , , 

belonging to the Congress party s'T%. 

“ette^g 0 ^“ * fiSTl '! 

ab ° Th'it™ ere was no reference Si 
to Mr Sen Guptas death in 
the Calcutta High Court of t' 

which he was a distinguished AaGJS 

advocate, and in certain other ■; j}£ A t' 

courts, only shows, what is well '. m'f.!, , ’ *Vy &?$**< ( f*£ d CtS iV^* ^ [r£' k ^r*‘ i tt 
known', ait W are not the M, ft 'iMffl AM. 

courts of justice of a free and *,*?»> \' *Wf 

independent country M e do * Mj f Jf ff * r f * V # 7 ^ 

not attach the least importance ay * T-vJ 

to such omissions Ihey do ) { 1 9 %\ 4 9 Jl ATSAjJ* 

not take away from the great- » fefrv - > if/vl/v* ft?* A i ( I 

ness of the eminent deceased fii V /»* $/> <■ V t ' 

orof the eauae for whreh he #&’ 

The Eoropcan Councillor SCffiaL#*!./ A 
ot the Calcutta Corporation who 

Walked out when the resolution The funeral procession of latwdra Mohs i ~en Gupta in Calcutta 
in honour of Mr Sen Gupta was 

passed dishonoured themselves and their nation observing that they did not share and could 
thereby The} could have stayed on after not honour his political principles and 


immmm 

as -mj-MM 


The funeral procession of Jstindra Mohs i -en Gupta in Calcutta 



The tlowcr-covcred Lvi 


opinions. When any members 
of a representative body 
cannot vote for a motion, it 
is not usual for them to wait 
out U alh outs -ire for veiy 
special occasions \ walk- 
out was extremel} unseemly 
on an occasion when a re- 
presentative body wanted to 
show rc'pect to the meruoiy 
of a man who had been five 
times its worth} head — a 
man who as a political 
worker wanted freedom for 
his countrj, but who never 
acted feloniously or dis- 
honourably The violation 
of some Ians involves moral 
turpitude, that of others d 
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not So, whilst all Govern- 
ments must needs punish 
oven technical alienees— it 
must be borne m unnd tlmt 
Mr Sen Gupta’s imprison- 
ment was not duo to any 
proved olfenee of even this 

character, private eit./ens arc 
not bound to make an un- 
seemly exhibition of disre- 
spect for even rebels Rut 

nothing succeeds like success, 
lt seems Hence, while Bal 

four and many other prominent 
British poUUc^ b^iibee,. 
h rs"at‘e P, rtbo arch rebel 
George Washington who 

Wb his comrades waged and 
the War of American 
independence, some PJJ 

specimens of the Sr^An^o 

Sason race could not retrain 

Xdtr:fo,=3 

bsr.“— “ 

for their country 

It is not by demonstrations 
■*“ 18 m. itint we can 

and memonals th“t w c 

honour our leaders to 
rief mer? ta valuSio and 
“““h nlf' e ali°dS t ?or 18 duty 
E {* “^'""“hefr cpmlocs may not Ml 
be on”. “*M#.ncMngly'foll^ the 

llght^vouchsafed to us as they did, , a scorn 
0 f consequence 



'MM Congress Present Mr. 
Aneys sfctcmev! 

(Ddaj' 


or July ?’, 

Iclajca fc Cenwrjrf) 

Mr M. 8 0 i“ J A.‘ C S».»r''S“'“ l 

evenmg very rawtuhy t^imThcld'at 

H»™f $£ atornd conference nc*UJ 

“““ 1 «,,r& 




, couutry B test interests mil he served by the 

At v'uh.1 “» 

Co 1 "S" 8 “““^” ss » s ' Ml0 * rf b tl “'° 

A I C C oil cc, should .tA wherever 

Phr&e®‘r *“““ 

iudiii dictators ehoald continue. 
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bixthly all Cod crea smeil Unable, for any reason 
whatsoever to offer cm! resistance are expected 
to carry on individually or corporately such 
constructive activities of the Congress as they are 
fitted for 


Tiif Vic* boy’s “No 

“I regret that it has not been jiOasible to call 
off the morement and it has become necessary for 
me to issue these instructions 1 share mwv 
other Congressmen s disappointment at Air Gandhi a 
very simple reouest, unaccompanied by any 
condition, for an interview with the Viceroy in order 
to explore peace possibilities being summanlvreiected 
Hi* Excellency very wrongly allowed h mself 
to lie influenced by unauthorized reports of the 
confidential proceedings of an informal conference 
which for the sake of furthering peace efforts, 
were purposely held back from publication His 
Excellency should have known that at the 
Conference an overwhelming opinion favoured the 
seeking of such an interview for an honourable peace. 

"I bold that it » impossible for any Congress 
organization or its representative to accept the 
terms peremptorily laid down by ill* Vj.celleucy 
as a condition precedent to any peace conversation 
I hope that the nation will compel a revision of 
this attitude by developing the requisite strength 
at whatever cost it may be 
“Despite these instruction* the suspension 
of the campaign Ull the end of the current month 
stand*. —Associated l'rcsa. 


Full unreserved comment on this state- 
ment is not practicable for two reasons 
The minor reason ts that, having been 
censored, it is not tho full statement , 
according to Mr Gandhi it has been mutilated 
and contains misrepresentations. The main 
reason is that a full and impartial criticism 
of the statement would require ono to point 
out the merits, if any, and the shortcomings, if 
any, of Congress plans and activities up to 
date. This, as tho law stands, cannot be 
dono impartially and exhaustively 

Many Congressmen have objected to tho 
statement on various grounds Si me have 
brought forward the technical and formal 
objection that tho acting president was not 
competent tc issue such fiats, only the all- 
India Congress Committee having that power 
They have according!* asked him to call a 
mcctiDg of that body Others hare objected 
on other and more e«scntial grounds 
Mahatma Gandhi holds that Mr Incy lias 
not exceeded his powers. 

Gandhiji Explains Withdrawal Pro 
Tempore Of Civil Disobedience 
Movement 

MiMUiAtui Jis> Cix (Dfxatrn) 
Mr Gandhi has issued the following statement 
on the statement issued ly Mr lory acting 
l\K>grc*a President — 


The statement issued by Mr -Aney closely 
follows the advice tendered by me at the informal 
confereoct It does not give any reasons for th* 
decision taken It was left to me to give them 
This does not mean that thev are necessarily 
the reasons that guided Mr Alley and all those 
friend* who accepted my advice. They must be 
taken therefore to be solely mine 
Secrft Methods 

Mr Alley a instructions taboo the secret 
methods. There is nothing inherently wrong in 
them I fully admit the purity of purpose and 
the great cleverness of the workers in conducting 
the campaign by '•■eerrt methods devised to meet 
the situation created by the repressive measures 
of the Government. But settee* is repugnant 
to Satyagraba and hampers its progress, [t has 
undoubtedly contributed m a great measure 
to the present demoralization of the people I 
know that the ban on secrecy will soon stop 
the activities which appeared to keep the Congress 
before the public eye But this doubtful lenefit 
will be outweighed by the elimination of a method 
which is foreign to the spirit of Satyagraba and 
which interferes with iu efficacy 

Stojpai i O* Maas Mo\emi nt 
“ Another change made la the stoppage of the 
mass movement The masses have acted bravely 
and suffered much wherever they have responded 
to the national call but ample evidence is forth 
coming to show that they are not able any longer 
to suffer the prolonged torture of the ordinance 
rule now crystallized into statute by the 
legislaturea. The Congrre* as an organization 
find* it increasingly difficult day by day to render 
them effective aid The stoppage of secrecy would 
prevent even the little relui that it was possible 
to give them. The raassr* have not yet learnt 
to act aa one man and without direction They 
need more training and experience. 

Suterim Of A Fv ti- 
lt mav be objected that the suffering of a few 
individuals however praiseworthy in u*clf la 
of no practical value and cannot affect British 
po icy I differ from such a view In my oj uiion 
the seemingly long or almost interminable process 
adumbrated by me will in practice be found 
to be the shortest for I hold that true tndtiicn* 
dence i e independence in the terms of and on 
behalf of the masse*, can be proved in Iidias 
ease to be unattainable by any Other method 
The method of non violence, whnh is an 
integral pan of the Congress consul al ion d( rounds 
the coarse suggested by me. 

imiTiMi WJU 

“ft itmd be cleat to the dullest intellect" 
continued Mr Gandhi "that British policy cannot 
change through a constitution which register* 
British will and ignores the wish or welfare of a 
nation Any constitution imposed upon India bs 
British will, unaffected br anything done tn and 
by India, must to tho nature of thing* harden 
and perpetuate British policy It can and will I* 
changed bj adequate action taken ty India in the 
face of British repression. Ip other words Britain 
cannot work out our aalvition Me must work 
it cursefrea. Our independence should mean ihe 
registration not cf Ihilim* will but of wilt 
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Mill <Jl m Mil MU I lUNrt 
H I have suggested the only way lhat will (orj» 
tha nicuwary nanttlon for (Ik registration of ou r 
will (lm( in, (2 jc will of (ha dumb milhoiiN, {§ r 
mdivldul action mutt, m (ho long run alloit tt 10 
roMMW lat u* not fon,U the uni panes* 0 j 

India s u>u I know of no parotid to it « M 
history Hrituh will uv enforced through India a 
own min and, ahull J nay cun wouu n Jnd, a 

supplied the civilian and the aoldur India 

auj i lien money and other resource* Hut our 

MiCLtus in ensured the moment we lake the right 
route to our goal I claim lhat we look it 
1H20 an 1 though it cannot be visibly demonstrated 
we hate since thin taken lone stride* toward 
I'snii bcataj We could not have gone w ir lf 
the goal by any other way Who can clear thm 
during the ja*t tlnrleen years we have seen an 
awakening among the masses never witnessed 
dun m; the hundred years preceding ^cplcmlxif 
HIM * Mj advice does not proceed from a 6cn» e 
Of dej air or defeat 1 have neither 


UMtlTUt l II llli Mini JOY 
I am filled With joy that the national re? pom, c 
hns liccn bo j,rcat aa it has been T1 1C 

greatest cause for joy is that individuals as we|] 
aa the mosses have observed non violence in aclioi) 
In spite of themselves wo are too near the lim 0 
to judge the merit of non violence observed by th e 
I routtcr 1 athans 1 hey might have used violent 
language, but they have refrained from violcr, t 
action in a way they have never done bcfor e 
within living memory buch is the testimony <>( 
several sober and independent witnesses If nor, 
violence becomes rooted in the I’athan heart 
will solve several dillicult problems for us. Wh^t 
is true of the frontier I’athan i* largely tru» <v/ 
the civil resistors throughout India. 

Continuing Mr Gandhi eaul I must not 
misunderstood 31) claim is that the dunge, 
of a sudden outlmrst of violence is always present 
bo long aa the violcnco of ihe heart is nc,t 
eradicated I wonJ I have India adjure v,oIcnc e 
even if it had the power to wield it On e 
Jenson that the western nations teach the world i^ 
llamuig letters is that violcnco is not the way to 
peace and hoppmees The cult of violence has not 
made them or those who have contact with lher„ 
any the happier or better Were we as a nation 
ever to reach that living faith in non violence an>j 
banish violence from our hearts, we would not era, 
need resort to Civil Disol cdiencc The latter i 8 
re juircd, whilst we aro trving nonviolence as a 
mere policy or expedient i ven os a policy it is an} 
way far more cflective than violence. 


sec Hi T oik vm7atio\* ro nmiu VK 
Under the dictators instructions secret organiza 
tions will naturally disappear Every uni rcsisttv 
will lio his or her own leader lie or she wilj 
carry the burden of the Congress on hi* or he, 
own shoulder Such civil resistors will bo lh c 
trustees of the national honour Meanwhile, th e 
remaining Congressmen will engage iu vanou* 
other constructive activities, such as Uanjan service, 
communal unity khadi production manufacture of 
new goods and improvement of methods of mdi 
tenons manufacture, as well as the deveopment o r 
resuscitation of village industries the improvement 


of agriculture and cattle breeding anj tbg orga 
juration of labour unions not for political exploita 
lion between ( apital an J labour In fact no 
bran ib of national aiimty may be lift u/Uouchod 
by the (-ongreit* Hut will be possible if we will 
gttridof the very wrong idea that there is no other 
< ongr ■*« activity save ifiat of civil resistance or 
(fiat ihclutter blocks all olher activities 

Colmii Pkxiummf 

I have left the Council programme untouched 
To (In nk now of the working of (he licform* to 
come is In iny opinion altogether premature. We 
do not know what they are to be and when they 
are lo come. It would, behove those who are 
inclined to participate to wait for the reforms 
before they commit ibt maehca to a policy 

The existing legislatures ton give no decisive 
opinion on this question My bead reels at the 
very (bought of entering the councils for seeking 
to win indcjiemlcncc. They may giro some relict 
m fjxx'ific eases but Lhat is a xniasrfia to keep the 
nation fxoxo it* gen) Jb/y bare no temptation 
for me in of my having sought through 

Mr J.sjagopslacbari and others the co-operation 
of the legislatures and the (lOvcrnmcnt -■in the 
matter of untouchability lulls The pnmary res- 
tiOnttluhty for seeking it be* not on bit shoulders 
but mine. I Oder uo apology for having sought 
it It is wholly consistent with the doctnno of 
non co-o) eration 

Dictator 8 Ofhce to he AhoU'IIHi 

‘There u one thing on which Mr Ancy hits 
dilleml from me and some other friends I hare 
felt strongly (bat the office of the til India 
Dictator and Provin-ial Dictators should also 
be abolished Hut he- has felt equally strongly 
that the office should be retained if only as a 
symbol I however see grave difficulties m our 
way I therefore, nidi feel that dictators should 
abolish themselves ( 

IIONoui Iiill Pi- vci 

The Viceroy a refusal to see me even for die 
sake of exploring legibilities of peace renders it 
unnecessary to examine (he conditions under 
which, even without pui na ficaraj but iu fur 
theranco of it civil disobedience may bod i scon tinu 
cd Hut I may repeat what I have said so often 
that all non co-operation ts undertaken (0 ensarc 
real co operation in place of a forced one and 
all civil disobedience of laws is resorted (o for 
the Bake of rendering voluntary obedience instead 
of forced obedience. Therefore I have uo doubt 
that the Congress would be ever ready for an 
honourable peace. 

W'e agree with Mahatma Gandhi that 
dictatorship should go If the essence or 
substance disappears or is in abeyance, what 
is the practical usefulness of the symbol ? 

The right of individuals to continue 
civil disobedience on their own responsibility 
and at their own mk without expectation of 
any help from the Congress, has been reserved 
and they nr <? expected to exercise this right 
At the same time, all Congressmen, uuabli. 
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for any reason whatsoever, to offer civil 
resistance are expected to cany on, indivi- 
dually or corporately, such constructive 
activities of the Congress as they are fit for 
The reservation of the right of individual 
Civil Disobedience will make even merely 
constructive Congress workers suspect in 
the eyes of the Government, and this suspi 
cion will hamper the performance of their 
construe ive work If con-tractive work 
accordiog to the Congress programme is 
attempted to be done corporately that would 
require organizations But, as Congress 
organizations have been ordered to be broken 
up, fresh organizations for constructive work 
would be required \\ ill they not be suspect * 
Moreover, docs not the 'creaking up oi 
existing organizations and building up new 
ones involve waste of energy ■* 

V3 for council-entry , if the Constitution 
\ct and the rules, regulations and instruc 
tiou» in furtherance of its objects do not 
make it impossible for Congressmen to enter 
the councils honestly and honourabh, some 
parliamentarians among them should enter 
them, if only to prevent mischief nod voice 
the national will 


Recognition fot Dr Kedarnath Das 

We are glad the scientific knowledge, 
achievements, experience'' and professional 
distinction of Dr Kedarnath Das have been 
recognized by the conferment on him of a 
knighthood. His position in the profe 3 ion is 
such that it 19 not Dccrs=ary to refer in detail 
at this stag" to his bnlliaut academics career 
and Hi subsequent honorary di«ti ictions 
The learned, scientific and professional bodtes 
of which he is a fellow or a member and the 
contributions to u.'-dical literature which he 
has made, are tco numerous to mention 
But perhaps it may be pointed out that he 
is, so far as we are aware, the oulj doctor 
in V»ia who is an Honorary Fellow of the 
kmencan Wociation of Db id ncians, 
G vna ecologists and V bod rainal Surge >ns and 
of the \ men can Gynaecological Society lie 
is the greatest obstetrician we hai e in our 
midst. Thcte are references to his works 
standard works published abroid. He 
has rendered signal »>er>icc to the tag sc of 


medical education in the country, and is 
at present Principal of the Carmichael Medical 
College m Calcutta 



I>r Kedarnath Das 


Prmcipalshtp of a Women's College 
The following alvertisement appeared 
iu a Calcutta paper some months ago 

Waited — \ Principal for the Btlhune College 
Calcutta, on contract for 5 jesra from 1st \ovem 
ber 1 133 or any subsequent date on which she 
joins be oppo ntment, on an louial pay varyinj, 
from Rs 403-12-0 tolls ClG-t-0 a month accord 
mg n the ace of the selected cand date {plus 
oversew pay varying from Rs. 1”0 to £17 a moTh, 
if th guecteu candidate u of non Asiatic 
domic 1») together with rent-free quarters. 

2 -andidates who should b" Rnttsh subject* 
either anmamed or widows, ami between Cl and 
40 ycixs of age, must posse** a first da** Waiters 
degre** of an fnd an Un ver.it y or a good Jfononrs 
degra. of a Loropean Imrer-uy with considerable 
expeTijicc and prosed ability as a succeed d 
tea ber t scij lrnamn and administrator of a 
large Womens Co'lcge. The candidate must be 
an vole reaiiuxr of the social side of College 
life, tad should pos-ess experience of a re* dcnUal 
ms 1 it 00 The posso* on of research work or 
of soritl iter educational ill 4 tinman, will tx* an 
.additional recommendation- ^ 
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» Ml bcall&ns wilt be nu red up to lUt 
Mav, Ijil by tho Director of f’ublic Instruction, 
} CKpI Writers limiting* Calcutta, from whoa) 
further particular)* can bo had on apj lication 

Beth unc Collfgo is the only Government 
College In Rcngii for women affiliated to the 
Calcutta University. U ita students arc 
naturally Bengali girls for tho most part, tho 
order ot choice of a princtp il for it should 
naturally be, first, a duly qualified Bengali 
I tdy graduate , such a one not being available, 
the next choice should be that of a duly 
qualified Indian lady graduate of some otlicr 
province of India, and last!}, if no duly 
qualified Indrm lady graduate of any province 
be available, tLen a foreigner may bo chosen 

The advertisement lays stress on tho 
social side of college life Stressing the 
importance of that side, but in no narrow 
sense, vve also say that the principal bIi uld 
be ouo who knows the mother tongue, the 
literature and the conditions of life, at 
home and outsido it, of the students 
(Bengali girls for tho most part), the habits 
of Bengali girls, their ways of living and 
thwhiug, and their wants and grievances 
She should be able “to eater into their 
thoughts and appreciate what is necessary to 
educate them, to give them higher ideas of 
life, and make them realize their duties to 
ill about them ” I or these >-ca8ona we think 
it essential that a duly qualified Bengali lady 
graduate should be appointed principal of 
Beibunc College It would not at all be 
difficult to find one The appointment of 
such a one would also serve a3 an incentive 
for oar girl students to go in for the highest 
education avaifab/e here It otSees ot the 
highest usefulness, honour and emoluments 
are to go to strangers in spite of indigenous 
talent being available, that could not fail to 
act as a damper 

There is great financial stringency in 
Bengal That is an additional reason why 
money should not be thrown away in the form 
of overseas pay for a foreigner when a 
daughter of the province would do the work 
far better without requiring such additional 
emoluments. 

Slimed women, wo find, nave been 
summarily told not to apply tor the post 
One is familiar with the prohibitory notices, 
“Dogs and children not- allowed,” No 


encumbrances” (meaning children) In the 
ease of the pnucipafsbip of Btlhune College, 
children, it seems, aro not to be looked upon 
as a disqualification or a nuisance , for widows 
may apply and they may have children It 
19 tbo husband who is a nuisance, and if a 
very well qualified lady wishes to become 
principal of Bethunc College, she must 
manage somehow to become a widow ' We 
admit, in rare eases, tho husband may be an 
encumbrance But even then the gentleman 
would not md could not obstruct the lady 
principal jd tho dischaigc of her duties. 

We would not exclude spinsters, or 
widows with or without children But we 
aro absolutely against the exclusion ot 
mothers with their husbands living A 
woman, normally speaking, with children and 
her husband living, is, other things being 
equal, undoubtedly fitter to educate and deal 
with the children (grown up though they be) 
of other parents than those without children 
and without husbands. A little knowledge 
of psychology and human nature leads one 
to this conclusion. We had recently a talk 
on the subject with Rabindranath Tagore, 
who is generally credited with understanding 
both education and human nature His 
opinion on the subject of mothers as 
educators is the same as ours 

Our views are indirectly supported by 
jrhat ib happening and being done in America 
in the sphere of women’s education In the 
course of an article on * College Curriculum 
in the United States and tho Needs of Women 
Students,” contributed to the Vpnl number 
of India and the IFoi Id, Frances Valiant 
Speek, Research Associate, American \sso- 
ciation of University Women, Washington, 
writes 

In t le years that have passed since 1900 and 
especially in the last few years efforts have been 
made to adapt more nearly to existing needs the 
College curric ita for women Having proved (heir 
intellectual abilities women now freely admit that 
they are directly concerned with the home, 
marriage children and human relationships and 
they wish to be prepared to deal effectively with 
these mo»t fundamental matters 

One indication of the changed attitude of women 
college grad nates is found in the statistics of 
marriage Up to 1JOO less (bon half ot he women 
college graduates married, and those that did 
had an average of only One child apiece analysis 
In the la9t few years show that about three-fourths 
of the grid nates marry and that they hare an 
average ot two or more children apiece. 
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Again 

The White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection included in its senes of reports 
published m 1932 a report on “Education for Home 
and Family Life in Colleges. This showed that 
colleges — men 8 wimeos and co educational— are 
showing an increasing tendenci to provide courses 
tka. mil kelp students meet the responsibilities of 
marriage parenthood and family life 

The normal life for both mao and woman 
is a married home life, aod eveo go ahead 
American •womanhood has been obliged to 
admit this in theory aod practice Is it to be 
r se ved for Bethone College through its 
future Principal to practically convey a 
contrary lesson * 

British Ministers in Indian States 

In the House of Commons m the 2bth 
June last the Under Secretary of State for 
India, 

Mr Butler undertook to circulate the list of 
nineteen States in which European officers were 
employed ns Ministers The White Paper proposals 
did not limit the State Ruler# discretion in the 
appointment of representatives to the Federal 
Legislature. 

That is to say, these British ministers will 
most likely be appointed representatives of 
these States to the Federal Legislature and 
thus add to the otrength of the elected and 
nominated European members of that body 

The Argument of the Ballot Box 

In one of h« speeches at Dacca last 
month His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
dwelt on the baneful effect of terrorism and 
exhorted his hearer* and the wider public at 
large to bear in mind that “the mischief of 
all doctrines of direct action, of changing 
form and personnel of government by violence, 
rather than by argument of the ballot box 
is that there is no end to the process.” So 
far as the condemnation of terrorism implied 
in his Excellency’s exhortation is concerned, 
we are entirely at one with him We also 
hold that the argument of the ballot box is 
undoubtedly to be preferred. \\ hat we do 
not know is how Indians can by the use 
of this argument change the form and 
personnel of the central and provincial 
governments in India. The Legislative 
Yssembly has more than once passed 
resolutions supporting what is known as the 


“national demand ’ But they have not been 
of any use. The form and personnel of 
India’s government can, no doubt, be changed 
by British voters using the argument of the 
British ballot box Bat Indian voters cannot 
be expected to consider the British Parlia- 
ment and the British ballot box as substitutes 
for a self ruling Indian legislature and the 
Indian ballot box 


Crimes Against Women 

Addressing the police His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal said in one of his 
speeches in Dacca 

In addressing the gentlemen of the Umou 
Boards, I dwelt mainly on the question of crimes 
against property The greater part of our serious 
crimes comew under that head. To these I should 
add a peculiarly cowardly form of crime regarding 
which we perhaps hear more nowadays than 
formerly I refer to offences against women It 
is quite wrong to suppose that the Presidency of 
Bengal has a worse record in this respect than the 
other provinces of India. Statistics prove the 
contrary The figures for Bengal have, however 
shewn an increase under several beads. Further 
investigation would be necessary before we could 
say for certain how far this apparent increase u 
real aod how far it may be due to the fact that 
additional cases are being brought to light through 
the acimtics of cerUm bodies which have been 
giving the matter quite properly their special 
attention for in the nature of things this u the 
sort of crime that is very often not brought to ths 
notice of the police. Also incidents are sometimes 
reported as Crimea where no brea h of the law has 
been committed. That was my experience during 
my ten Tears service at the Home Office and I 
have little doubt the same u true in Bengal 

Still there are no doubt too many offences of 
this nature, and representations on the subject 
have recently been made to me from quarte-s that 
are io no way uafnendly to Government. \ou 
w ill remember that as long ago as 13.30 a circular 
let r was issued mpressmg upon officers the 
necessity of doing ail they coaid to bnog to 
justice those (of whatever community) who resorted 
to ibis form of offence. I am fully aware of the 
difficulties inherent in this clast of case. But tbewe 
difficulties must be faced Thj tradition of British 
administration the world over is to provide even 
handed jtutice to the weak as to the strong and 
to guarantee security of person and properly 
That u a tradition that we owe it to ourselrcs to 
hand on intact to the Governments of the future. 
I know that I can rely upon the police of all 
grades to keep this object ever dearly in new 

His Excellency’s active interest m the 
problem of stamping out crimes against 
women will be highly appreciated. 

\Ve are aware that such crimes are 
committed to an alarming extent in some 
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other provinces also The following letter 
published in the Lahore Daily Herald relates 
to such crimes 

We the members ot the Hindu Youths' League* 
want to direct the attention of the Hindus of 
every Bhade and opinion to the appalling number 
of cases of molestation and abduction of Hindu 
ladies We do not want any scandal but all 
the same we cannot hush up the matter 
Iiul most of the cases of abduction and Lid 
napping of Hindu womeu and children are 

reported from the Punjab Sindh and Eastern 
Bengal where the Hindus are in a minority 
This fact puts the Hindus on their guard We 
take tins opportunity to exhort the Hindu youths 
that they should organise themselves so that in 
future none should dare to lay hands on the 
honour of their womeu Oral condemnation would 
not be effective This is just lie crying over 
the spilt milk We feel that some cilective step 
should be taken to remove this blot from the 
Hindu community Ho request the Hindu 
leaders to call an \I1 Parties Conference in which 
the teachers of various Hindu eduea lonaf ingtitu 
tiona may also be tnvited to think over this 
Bcnous problem 

At a crowded public meeting held at the 
Lahore Y M C A Hall, under the presi- 
dency of Dr Nand Lai, Bar-at Law, speeches 
were made on the subject Dr Damayaoti 
Bali, a lady doctor, “exhorted the Hindu 
young men not to care for the indifference 
of the big people but rather to gird up their 
loins to fight out the evil ” 

Captain Harnam Das of the beva bamiti 
Volunteer Corps said that the time for making 
speeches bad passed Ho exhorted Dr Damay&nti 
Balt to raise up a volunteer corps of girls. He 
offered to assist her with 200 male volunteers 
to fight out tho menace. 

Professor Devi Das urged the women to organize 
themselves to protect tbeir rights and interests 
Sardar Nirroal Tej Singh assured the meeting on 
behalf of the Sikh \oung Mens Association that 
ttikhi would he rady to protect at the cost of 
their lives the honour of women whether Hindu 
Muslim or Sikh. , , , , 

Pundit Shiv Ram ^cwik said the women them 
sclvci could save their honour and nghts 

Whether Bengal 3 record in this respect 
>s worse or not, it 13 incumbent on both the 
people and Government of Bengal to fight 
the evil , . . A , 

The customs and social ethics ot this 
country are somewhat different from those of 
Great Britain Hence what may not be crimes 
there, are considered equivalent to enmes by 
the people here. If the British made law m 
India docs not regard them as crimes, the 
law ought to bcchmgcd. The law ought 
also to bo changed to make it easier for the 


police to detect criminals and arrest them 
and to find out and rescue abducted and 
kidnapped girls and women The punish- 
ments should be made moic deterrent. In 
the case of accused whose offence has been 
proved, if the girl victimized cannot be found, 
the property of the accused ought to bo 
confiscated Persons guilty of gang rape 
ought to be transported for ,ife, if not hanged. 
Many abducted girls are taken from 
place to place and kept concealed in the 
houses of the relatives or friends of the 
offenders These shelterers ought to be 
punished along with the actual offenders 

Rammohun Roy Centenary 
Publicity Booklets 

lhe Rammohun Roy centenary celebra 
tions are coming nearer In order properly 
to take part in and profit by them, one ought 
to know the main facts of his life, what 
moved him to do what he did, the salient 
features of his personality, and the relation 
in which his life stands to the principal 
movements of modern India If in addition 
anybody can study his works, so much the 
better for him 

Rammohun Roy 1 Centenary Publicity 
Booklets are meant to supply to the public 
an adquatc amount of information relating to 
him The first number of the series is out. 

It has been prepared by Mr Amal Home, 
editor of the Calcutta Municipal Ga ette 
He has bestowed much tune and labour and 
great care to its preparation Among tho 
persons whose vvntiags have b°en drawn 
upon are oivanafh Sastn, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Bnijeadra Nath Sea?, Bra/endra Aith 
Bancrji 3nd Iiamananda Cinttcrjee The 
editor has supplied eight appendices and o3 
supplementary notes Besides, there are 
7 illustrations. Though the volume is 
called a booklet, it consists of lbJ neatly 
pnuted pages of demy 8vo size, besides the 
illustrations. So much informing a id 
inspiring material for eight annas is un- 
commonly cheap We congratulate «.ho 
editor on lus achievement 

The Communal “Award* Final / 

In this changing world empires come 
and go, races emerge and disappear from 
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view, but the Communal Decision given by 
the British Government through the Prime 
Minister Mr Ramsay MacDonald stands 
fixed and unalterable Vll those things which 
the gullible Indian people thought were 
pledges given to them by British sovereigns 
and statesmen were not pledges at all 

The White Paper proposals were the last 
of a senes of such resolutions or proposals 
But they are all liable to be scrapped or 
altered by the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
Theoretically, therefore, the Communal 
Decision, which is embodied in the White 
Paper, is also liable to change But Sir 
Samuel Hoare has said that the British 
Government would not be any party to any 
discussion with a view to its modification 
Svs Sanvcs-l haa said. that thay Bive 

British Government) were compelled to give 
it, and would not change it. \\ ho compelled 
them we do not know But what compulsion 
was there to make it flagrantly unjust to the 
Hindus ■* 

The Communal Decision has taken 
advantage of all the existing divisions of the 
Indian people, made arrangements for 
perpetuating them and has added a few more 
dm ion3 There would be ocw jealousies 
where they did not exist before Such a 
marvellous creation of the human brain a9 
this decision deserves to live for ever 

The Poona Pact 

The Poona Pact, which is a limb of the 
Commuual Decision by adoption or affiliation, 
would divide the Hindu community more 
thoroughly than the Premier's “award, ’ and 
make this division longer lived. 

The Hindus of Bengal, of all shades of 
political opinion including most Congressmen, 
consider the provisions of the Poona Pact 
relating to- Bengal unjust. But there can be 
no change * V'-suming, without admitting, 
the validity of the technical objections to any 
chaDge, may wo appeal to history "* Vflcr 
ages of stupor or foolishness or worse, when 
peoples have awoke to the wrong done to them 
or awoke to their own foolishness, changes hate 
come — if uot by tho flat of men in authority, 
then in some other way The people of 
Bengal awoke to tho vuju*Uce of the Poona 
Pact onlv three months — let U3 take the 


period for granted —after tts acceptance by tlye 
Briti h Premier And vet we are told there 
can be no righting of tho wrong done 1 
And this is said oot by foreigners 
alone, but so think some prominent 
Indians also It is really a pity The 

appeal for justice preferred by any province 
or class or section of the population of India 
to their Indian fellow countrymen should not 
be barred by limitation as it were or rejected 
on am other similar technical ground Each 
Case should be considered on its merits 
Dr Ambedkar has desired to amend the Pact 
on a material point But nobody has said 
that his proposed amendment is time-barred. 

The technical objections adduced to 
prevent consideration of the appeal of the 
Be.wgi.lv Myadw vaWAvgesAiM. Cvw yx-otvc*. 
beeD shown, to be not quite valid by Sir 
Nnpeudra Nath Sircar, Advocate General 
of Bengal, and otners But our point is that 
even if they were valid, the appeal ought 
to be heard by our countrv men They may 
not have power to immediately right the 
wrong But if they be convinced of the justice 
of the case, that would be no small gain j 

So far as Bengal is concerned, the com 
munal “award and the Poona pact have been 
such that, even if India got real federation 
with central responsibilitv and autonomy m 
the provinces, Bengal would be a very weak 
unit and a perpetual danger to democracy and 
nationalism 1 chain is not stronger than 
its neat' si tin} Hence to artificially weaken 
Bengal — or any other province, would be to 
weaken the whole Federation But if the 
communal “award and the Poona Pact 
be adhered to in their present forms, 
the strongest advocates of democracy 
and nationalism in Bengal, those who in this 
province have striven most strenuously for 
popular freedom against the autocratic, 
bureaucratic and commuoalistic forces 
combined — we mean the Bengali Hindu 
intelligentsia — this cla=s, we urge, would be 
rendered hopelessly weak by unjustifiable 
undemocratic arrangements. 

Rabindranath Tagore and the 
Poona Pact 

\\ hen at a recent meeting of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee Sir \ \ Sircar 
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raised the question of the Poona Pact aa it 
affected Bengal and pointed out that there 
\wi» no signatory to that Pact representing 
the Bengal Hindus, Sir Samuel Hoaro said 
tlmt during the negotiations the Go\ eminent 
received Bcorcs of telegrams, all in favour of 
the Pact, one of winch came from a 
distinguished Hindu of Bengal — Rabindranath 
Tagore. 3 hereupon Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
chimed in by saying that both ho and 
Mr. Ja^nkar \vcro present in Poona during 
the negotiations and that ho remembered the 
telegrams from Bengal. Dr. Tagore has 
explained his part in the ailair in the 
following statement : 

“1 remember to bare sent s cable to the Prime 
Minister not to delay in accepting the proposal 
about communal award Rent to him by Mahatmaji. 
At that moment a situaUon wo* created which 
was extremely painful, not aironhoq ua the leant 
time or peace ot mind to think quietly of the 
possible conRcqucncca of the Poona Pact, which had 
already been arrived at before my arrival, when 
f-apru and Jajakar hod already left, and in a 
conference in which no responsible representative* 
if Hcujtal look port. I'pon the immediate settle- 
ment of this question Mahatma]!’* life depended 
and the intolerable anxiety caused by such a crisis 
drove mo precipitately to a commitment which 
I now realize os a mistake from the point of view 
of oar country’* permanent interest. 

‘Never having any eipcncnce m political deal 
me*, while entertaining a great love for Mahatmaji 
and a complete faith in bu wisdom 10 Indian 
politics, I aared not wait for further consideration 
which was unfortunate, aa justice has certainly been 
sacrificed in the case of Bengal. I have not the 
least doubt now that such an uqustice will 
continue to cause mischief for all parties con- 
cerned. keeping alive the spirit of communal 
conflict in our province in an intense form making 
peaceful government of the country perpetually 
difficult. . 

-That the British Government refuses to recon- 
sider this subject of a vital importance to us, while 
all other proposals contained in the White Paper 
are bung freely rehandled, does not surprise or 
hurt me too much ; but that the Indian members 
of the Conference, belonging to provinces different 
from ours, should not only remain apathetic but 
actively take part in aggravating Bengal’s mis- 
fortune is tembly ominous, prcsagiog no good for 
our future history.”— (A. P.) 

Rabindranath Tagore ha* often been twit- 
ted with thinking ‘internationally/ in the sense 
that he does not care for the interests of 
his community, province or nation. There 
is this much of truth in this gtbo that ho 
is not a communalist or a parochial patriot 
and that he considers public questions from a 
broad humanitarian point of view. When 


such a man issues an honest and frank 
statement like tho above and says that 
juntue Ii04 certainly bun sacrificed in the 
case of Bengal} whatever foreigners may 
Uiink, Indians even of the greatest pro- 
minence Bhould pause to consider the case 
of Bengal. 

Tho reference in tho last few lines ot 
tho statement is to what Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru said on behalf of himself and 
Mr. Jujakar, supporting Sir Samuel Hoarc. 
Dr. Tagore's apprehensions are not baseless. 
It has been reported that Sir I’urshottamdas 
Thakurdas has opposed the proposal to give 
Bengal even half tho proceeds of the Jute 
c\port duty, though in, Bengal the Govern- 
ment, the Europeans, tho Musalmans and the 
Hindus aro convinced that Bengal is entitled 
to the entire proceeds of that duty. No 
public man outside Bengal should act on the 
assumption that Bengal must be wrong, 
just ns Bengalis must not assume that they 
must be right always. Bengal may be 
despicable, but facts and justice are not 
And tho facts are that the Central Govern- 
ment takes the largest amount and the 
highest percentage of revenue from Bengal, 
and that Bengal is consequently a deficit 
province, not on account of lack of resources, 
but because of "inequitalc distribution of 
revenue between the Centro and the 
Provinces/' as tho Bengal Publicity Board's 
semi-official pamphlet on “Provincial Finance 
under the White Paper” puts it 

Sir N. N. Sircar's Work in England 
It would be a dereliction of public duty 
if wo did not in this connection acknowledge 
with gratitude tho strenuous endeavours being 
made in England by Sir Nripendra Nath 
Sircar by speeches, publications, interviews 
and able and informed cross-examination of 
witnesses before the Joint Select Committee 
to obtain justice for Bengal. Just like other 
men, it is not for him to command success ; 
but he has done more — he has deserved it. 
Some of the questions ho has tackled are 
not mere provincial or Bengal questions ; 
for instance tho question of “The High Courts 
in India," or, “Is the Communal Decision a 
'Pledge' ?’* or, “Is the Communal Decision 
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an Arbitral Award” Some of the other 
ipicatioas in which he lias interested himself 
are “Bengal under the Communal Award 
and the Poona Pact,” "Allocation of Seats 
in the Bengal Provincial Legislature as 
proposed in the White Paper, * “Facts relating 
to the Poona Pact and How it Affects 
Bengal,” “Who arc Depressed Clashes m 
Bengal ’ What are their Number v> "Bengal 
Terrorism and Bengal Finance ” Even strictly 
provincial questions indirectly promote the 
weal or woe of the whole of India. I festering 
sore m one limb, or paraly sis in one lunb, 
cannot but aflect the health and strength of 
the whole bodv 

Mr. Devadas Gandhi Not Brahmamzed 
In our last issue, page 112, we published 
an extract from the letter of The Leaded'* 
Bombay Correspondent iu which it was 
stated lb it, as part of the nuptial ntes of 
Mr Devadas Gandhi a ceremony had been 
performed for making a Brahmin of him 
Uter the publication of our la«t issue we 
found in the same paper a letter from Kaka 
Ealelkar iu which he said that the ceremony 
was the Vedio Bi atyaitomu whose object is 
not Brabmamfication 


Suspension of Congress Commit tees, 
and Passthfe Chaos 

lhm<xlabad JnJj 29 (Delayed) 

A‘icd by » Hepie&cntalive ot the " btoriafol 
ftw what he had to say regarding the fears 
entertained by some quarters that the suspension 
©£ Congresi committees would plunge the country 
into chaos Mr Gandhi said that bihind this 
nuestion them hw a grare misconception of 
the situation Tnc question presupposed that 
Ihtre were lawfully working Congress organisations 
all over the country which tho Acting Congre** 
I'rowlent had dissolved 

The fact was that all working organizations 
were made illegal What was therefore working 
were secret organizations and shadow cabinet* and 
this was calculated to lead to chaos. That condi 
non had been anlicu a'cd and stopped by the 
action of the \ctin_ Pres d nt. If there wu any 
chaos now it woull be confined to indmduals. 

Tbo more ho read the entwums levilled at Mr 
Aocy a action Mr Gandhi said the more 
convinced he fdt that as time passed people would 
undetWaod the u «?<-»» tv of bu action a* al»o iu 
beauty It was the only action possible in order 
Vo sate the Coogrtaa. 

31-15 


A DENIAL 

Asked if it was true as hinted m a Press report 
that be had offered the Government to take the 
poses won of his Ashram ia anticipation of 
confiscation Mr Gandhi replied in the negative. 
He added that he asked tho people patiently to 
await events instead of anticipating them. 

MUSI SCHEME'S 

Asked whether he had decided upon any plan 
Mr Gandhi s3id that there were undoubtedly 
many schemes floating m his brain which it would 
he purpo-wtess to recount, but as soon as anything 
took a definite shape he would gladly share it 
with the public but he would share it first with 
Government .— Associate l Press 

Not being an active political worker, the 
editor of this journal is unwilling and unable 
to lay down a cut and dry programme for 
others to follow But wc may be allowed 
to give expression to soma nows 

Politics does and must occupy a large 
space m the minds of all modern live 
peoples Though not properly organized and 
strong with the strength of unity, tho people 
of India are a living people And, therefore, 
they are and must be more and more 
politically-minded, though politics in the 
narrow seasc should not and will uot receive 
their exclusive attention Hitherto Congress 
politics has largely occupied tho held ia 
Congress is for the time being not to function 
politically in a collective capacity, individuals 
being left to do what they cau in that 
direction, it cannot obviously supply the 
tued for political agitation and action to an 
adequate extent Who will then do this 
work ’ 

Can the Liberals do so * Mam of them 
have got abundant political information, 
political ‘wisdom/ eloquence and argu- 
mentative power "But for reasons, which 
need not be dwelt upon, they liave lost 
influence with the intelligentsia and the 
masses flic Liberals are against direct 
action of any kind. Direct action has, un- 
doubtedly, not succeeded But it baa caught 
the imagination of th< public, and in spite of 
its failure, it has not lo t its charm. Can the 
Liberals or any other school of politicians 
devise some programme which is neither 
direct action on the one hand nor ‘mendicancy ’ 
(in both the narrow and tho broad sense) 
on the other ** Then there may be a 
combination of progressive nationalists. 
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comprising men from tho right wing of the 
Congress ami the left wing of iho National 
Liberal Federation, to carry on the needful 
political work vigorously. Liberalism as 1 1 
has been ousted, does not hold the field, 
ind cannot recapture it It requires re- 
vitalizing by the infusion of some amount of 
intransigency 

If that bo not possible, and if Congress 
too remains m a stato of suspended ani- 
mation, a lull, a sort of interregnum, would be 
more desirable than confusion, disorder, 
'chaos' But "Nature abhors a vacuum ’ 
There cannot be a lull, an interregnum of any 
appreciably long duration The lull would 
pcihaps be followed by something storm), 
either non-violent or violent lhat would be 
undesirable 

Centenary of the Abolition 
of Slavery. 

The centenary of the abolition of slaveri 
was celebrated on the JOth July last in 
England 'William Wilberforce who did 
more than anj other man to rouse the public 
conscience to the mhumamt) of chattel 
slaver), died on the same day a century ago 
The abolition of slavery, so far as it has 
gone, is a matter for rejoicing It marks 
a stage in the progress. of man But 
it should not be lost sight of that flavor) 
in its literal sense still exists in borne 
countries, and in a disguised f irm it exists 
in Africa and India and even where else 
where the wealthy organized peoples 
industrially exploit the labour of poor un- 
organized weak peoples 

Political servitude is not the same thiug 
as chattel slaver) But it also is dehumaniz- 
ing and harmful 

The Passing of Sabarmafi Ashram 

AVo have not been able full) to realize 
the jnnei workings of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
mind which led him to re olve to di«band 
Sabarmati Ashram The thought of the 
passing of Sabaimatj saddens us It stood 
for the spirit as opposed to rnattei, however 
bulky, mighty or imposing the latter might 
be It had the faith and the courage to 


stand up ta all its smallnc*. against the big 
It stood for punt) and truth. It stood for 
the self-maotery of man as opposed to the 
dorainauce of machinery 

Sir Samuel Hoare Congratulated ! 

We have not been surprised, though we 
have been both amused anrl humiliated, to 
read in tho papers that he has been 
congratulated by some Indian 'delegates” on 
his abilih and courage and what not in 
standing up for the White Paper India 
remains in her present political condition 
because there can be found Indians to prai«c 
a man who stands up for i charter of India's 
sen itudc, which tho V hite Paper is When 
die hards like Churchill raised a storm of 
agitation against the White Paper, we sus^ 
pected that it was, m part at least, meant to 
mislead Indians to think that that document 
must be a great boon, for win otherwise 
should tho opponcuts of India condemn it 4 
Churchill and Co maj be congratulated on 
their success in bamboozling at least a few 
Indian ‘loaders” without followers 

Expansion of Depressed Class 
Education in U. P 4 

The unanimous acceptance by tho U T 
legislative council of the Brahmin Mr C A 
Chintamams resolution asking for an allot- 
ment of funds to the extent of a minimum of 
Rs 10,00,000 in five years for the expansion 
of education of tho depressed classes shows 
that a representative bod) o r which the vast 
majority of members do not bciong to the 
depressed classes does cate for their 
welfaic 

Freeman s 'Chosen Region of Lies" 

The rnglish historian Freeman has 
written in The Vcfhods of Jhstoucnl St ltd if, 
pp 2oS An, “When wo come to manifestoes, 
proclamations,” and the like, "Here wc arc in 
the very chosen region of Ires ever) body is, 
by the nature of the case, lr)ing to over- 
reach evei) bod) else ’ “He is of childlike 
simplicit) indeed who believes every royal 
proclamation or the preamble of ever) Act 
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of Parliament as telling us, not ©ok what 
certain august persons did, but the motives 
which led them to do it ” 

M e read this passage years igo, aud 
came to the conclusion, to which we hai e 
adhered ever since, that I nglish dictionaries 
give only the oixbnarv exotene meanings in 
the case of certain word® their esoteric 
diplomatic meanings being known enk to the 
initiated ‘Pledge' 13 one of these word® 
We were confirmed in our conuction when 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald declared id effect 
in the House of Commons that what Indians 
considered pledges were mere declarations 
of intentions ’ If fuither strengthening of our 
conviction were needed, it came on reading 
the proceedings of that meeting of the loint 
Select Committee at which Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Irwin in their diverse but convtrg 
mg methods gave the coup dc grate to Iudian 
simpletons’ superstitious belief iu so-called 
pledge® \\ hat a relief and a solace even to 
wise simpletons to know the reality ’ 

The onlj pit} is that Freeman has not 
lived to read the pioccedings of that edifying 
meeting of the Joint Parliamentary Com 
nuttee Had he li% ed to do so he would most 
probably in a re\ ised edition of The Methods 
ofUistoiicat Stud'/, have inserted the word 
‘pledge®/’ after the words 'manifestoes 
proclamation ®, 1 “preamble® ’ etc. 

Mr Jamshed Mehta's Example 

Mr lamsbed Mehta, whose tenure of 
the Mayoralty of Karachi for eleven y ears 
has been marked by manv great lmproiemcnts 
in that city and its administration, has 
resigned hi 3 office as, i protest against the 
introduction of the poison of conimunalism 
into the administration of the Corporation 
of that city Ha\ uig been at Karachi during 
the session of the Congress held there last, 
wc personally came to know bow he is 
esteemed and admired by 3II communitic® 
and sections of the people for the impartiality, 
energy, ability and devotion with which he 
performed his heavy duties The cause of 
his resignation is that he has come ‘ to realize 
in an increasing degree that the Corporation 
had decided serious and important questions, 
particular]! the question of high appointments. 


in a communal spirit.’ He has therefore 
dissociated himself from this communal nation 
of the civic goi eminent of the town, as he 
was rightly convinced that it would lead to 
a deterioration of the efficiency of municipal 
administration 

Phe principle which Mr Jamshed Mehta 
has upheld by his resignation ought to be 
followed bv all Governments 3 nd local 
bodies But the Government of India and 
some provincial Governments have already 
gone id for the opposite practice of dividing 
jobs according to religious communities, the 
Calcutta Corpoiation has followed suit, and 
the Unity Conference at Allahabad was 
asked by Dr Ziauddin Ahmed and his 
friends to divide jobs according to cieed. 
Some Hindu leaders, too, who want unity 
at any price, f avoui cd the idea, to which we 
could not and never can reconcile our»eIv eo 
It would make for lo»s of national efficiency 
and would not develop but impair the 
efficiency of even the communities favoured 
Vnd in addition it would give nse to justifi 
able heart burnings and discontent among the 
fittest excluded from office because of then 
creed. 

12 O T C in America 

In our last Tunc number Dr Sodhindra 
Bose has described the Kcsene Officers’ 
Training Corps (R O T C ) in educational 
institutions throughout the USA In the 
opinion of Dr J T Sunderland, ‘Those 
corps and the mditaiy training in our 
{ American | colleges and universities are an 
insidious and powerful influence against all 
pester sa&ye&e&ty , the} tem) tJ> ssihtsri. r e 
the whole mind of the country ” 

The Possibility of American 
Exploitation of India 

Jonathan Mitchell writes in Tin \cio 
Republic that “if there is to be any quick 
expansion of Vmencan exports, it will have 
to be m our exports to Vsia ” He considers 
separately and in detail the possibilities of 
exploiting China, India and Soviet Ru®sia 
In his opinion 

The fxt loitaliou of Ind a on a grand scale 

if it OvCaro, presumably full be managed by 
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England As far as direct trade with India is 
concerned wo w wild get the leavings although 
these might easily bo substantial However India s 
esp'o tatiou by I n gland woul I almost certainly 
bring about a great increase in exports from us 
to Ln eland itself and through England to India 
(I rovided that ip, wo agreed to accent English 
Indian securities m return) and would probably 
be an important stimulus to world trade c\tr> 
where. 

The writer then describes two British 
policies with respect to India the object of 
both of which is the exploitation of India 

Ever since the World War England. has vacd 
latcd between two irreconcilable j ohcica towards 
India. One is the policy of Mr Winston Chur 
chill according to which Indian Nation ah m is to 
be rooted out by force and Jnd a is to remain 
solely a place to send younger sons and other 
indigent male relatives of the English governing 
classes. The other policy of which Lord Irwin has 
been perhaps the most conspicuous advocate is to 
concede whatever is needful to Gandhi make no 
end to the present unrest and uncertainty and start 
ahead at once with India s economic development 

'Economic development ’ is an euphemism 
for exploitation 

The writer finds a close parallel to Lord 
Irwin's policy m the June Power Treaty 
programme for China 

The essential object of the Nine Power Treaty 
is to establish m China a central government 
wh eh shall be strong in relation to its o rn citizens 
well able to preserve order and protect foreign 
investments but thoroi gl hj sulicrcie it since 
dependent for its existence upon foreign loans } 
i 1 relaho i to the Great Po ccrs Lord Irwin and 
those who believe like him apparently wish to 
create from a nong the bankers merchants and 
lawyers who throng the Indian Nationalist move- 
ment— and who are marked l > less spiritual thau 
Gandhi — a s miiar/y complaisant government for 
India. 

So the Great Powers did not want China 
to be really free l 

The writer proceeds 

Ab in the ease of Chma the explo tation would 
afford no permanent way of escape from our 
economic troubles But even though for the moot 
part we had to deal through England as a middle 
man it would be temporarily very helpful to our 
business men Like China, India s potential 
capacity to absorb Western manufactures is enor 
incus and once Ind a s development was b»gun 
it is possible that wealth in India would increase 
rapidly 

It is worth pointing out that the negotiations now 
in progress between tho British government and 
the Indian lealers arc of critical importance for 
England s ovn destiny Qu te apart from its futaer 
potentialities India is already I ngland s largest 
single overseas market, and a sustained all 


embracing boycott against I ngland by India— ong 
like the boycott < 'Outh China lias maintained against 
Jajian— would seriously affect England s interna 
tionai trade balance Continued long enough, 
unless 1 ngland could find compensating market it 
would forte jxrbaps one tenth of England » popula 
tion permanently on the dole, ictive. armed 
rebellion by India, on the other hand might quil$ 
possibly sit afire the whole Orient 
But that is out of the question 

"Seeds of Dominion States ' tn the 
White Paper 

Jn the Joint Select Committee Sir Samuel 
Hoarc said that tho V lute Paper containel 
the seeds of Dominion Status" but did not 
explain how it did so Perhaps in the way 
that autocracy contains the seeds of demo 
cracy, in the way that the autocracy of the 
Bourbons contained the «ceds of the French 
republic, or in the waj that Czanst rule 
contained the seeds of the so\ict republics 1 

Rabindranath Tagore's Two 
Telegrams 

In his anxiety to save the life of Mahatma 
Gandhi — an anxiety shared by numerous 
other persons Rabindranath Tagore sent a 
cable to the British Prime Minister to accept 
the Poona Pact Sir Samuel Hoare has been 
able to make much political capital out of it, 
and for that reason Tagore’s importance 
has been emphasized by Jum But the same 
Tagore, along with some seventy other not 
unimportant Indians sent another cable to 
the Premier urging the release of political 
prisoners of certain descriptions and the 
inviting of the Congress to collaborate in 
shaping the coming constitution This latter 
Tagore is, of course, not an important man * 

Accidental Synchronism 

Recently there has been much agitation 
in England, by British die hards, delegated 
members of the European Yssociations in 
India and tho delegated members of the 
Indian Police service, some of whom appeared 
as witnesses before (ho Joint Select Conuttec, 
agatust tho transfer of law and order m Bcugai 
to Ministers who aro and will continue to be 
cither Musalmans or Hindus His Excellency 
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the Governor of Bengal has openly declared 
lnm-elf opposed to anr discnmation against 
Bengal So the accidental synchronism of the 
Beldanga riots with the afore«aid agitation has 
not pleaded him or strengthened his bauds But 
this sv nchraoism am perhaps have plea«ed 
the agitators But if they n«e ®uch riots 
as an argument again«t the tran«fer of law 
and order, they mu't mept a counter argument, 
nana Ij, that though law and order ha* all 
aloDg been a reserved subject, sucb orgies 
of plunder, arson and murder far from being 
prevented, have gone on increasing in 
ioten«utv, volume and number 

Such accidental synchronisms have been 
noted before This particular one was au 
accidental challenge to Dr Al m who had 
come to Calcutta a little earlier to prosecute 
his campaign against comtnunali<un 

The Beldanga ‘"Riots * 

At Beldanga, Aowpuhhuna, Mirzapur 
and other villages in the Murshidabad district 
Muslim mobs of several thousands indulged 
in orgies. of a» ault, loot arson and murder 
directed against the Hindu, krmed police 
pickets guarding the village Nowpukhum on 
tho da\ of occurrence were driven oil bv a 
Muslim mob of several thousands, and a 
Circle Iu pet tor of Police (a Hindu) was 
sevcrl) beaten by the mob in the Dak 
Bungalow in the presence of tho bub-Divi ional 
Officer \s all this happened while tho 
police authorities were supervising patrol 
arrangements in the localitie , the riots 
have not enhanced the prcsLgc of the 
Government 

Muhammadan apologi«t>, tlie most 
prominent among them being Khan Bahadur 
\bdul Momin, who rise to be commi sioner 
of a Divi ion, sav that the Vodcnu were 
provoked bv the Hindus. Though the Khau 
Bahadur obscrv es 

It cannot be *1 med Uut the Ma»*tlann» hare 
lxvn "m!iy of a n o*t daludh enroe. n »r*oa 
sal toot w'ji h no bcxkiuI of provocation can 
justify or miu i ale 

the bulk of his v«rv long slate m nt has been 
devoted to tnagmfvmg tho all* god provocation 
gtvrn bv the Hindus and to nmuminnj the 
guilt of the Moslems. Moreover, he comes 
to the conclusion, 


The real blame howerer roust rest on the 
shoulders of those who deliberately gave the 
illiterate Mn» alm&as the provocation which 
exasperated them into commit lujg these gruesome 
acts’ 

The Khau Bahadur’s statement has been 
effectively criticized and its misleading 
character thoroughly exposed iu tho editorial 
and correspondence column® of The 1 mi ltd 
Ba~ar Patrila and some other papers But 
let us have some idea of the provocation 
alleged to have been given by the Hindus 
The Khan Bahadur writes 

The Hath .Tatra toot place on the nth of June 
and the Hindu, though adhering to the letter of 
(he agreement by not taking the procession beyond 
the temple odeuded agviust it uv sj nt by 
tarrying opposite the temple and beatiUf, their 
drum* in an annoying and outrageous manner 
This hurt the Muitalmias bat nothing untoward 
happened on that occasion 

The rila rath processions with mu«ic proceeded 
to the Shiva tempi*. and one by one they halted 
the e for con»idirable length o? time beating their 
drama and playing their mime m an outrageous 
manner whilst the Mu.salmans were assembled in 
the mosque for their afternoon prayer home Of 
the Jin caimans complained of this to their leader 
flap Md ^ u«uf who sent a slip to the Police 
aakin„ them to request the Hindus to nfrain from 
diatu bing the Mu^salraans in their prayer This 
was not done as evidently the processionists did 
not go beyond the limit prescribed in the 
agreement 

So, even the Khau Bahadur admits that 
the Hiudus adhered to the letter of the 
igrccment \s icgards its spirit, every thing 
depended, it seems, oa the degree of 
loudness of the Hindus’ music Is there 
any sonometer which can help the Hindus 
to find out the pitch and the loudnc»s of 
their drums and pipes which will not ollend 
Moslems ** Or can the Khan Bahadur 
procure for payment, by the Hindu,, the 
services of Moslem musicians or noisicians 
who arc expert* in determining this pitch 
and loudness 9 

We think the Khan Bahadur and in- 
telligent and educated Muhammad iu leaders 
like himself would have done better, if 
instead of indulging u\ apologetics, they had 
told their illiterate or Jess educated co- 
religionists til at Hindus had as much right to 
perform on their drums and other musical 
instruments in all tho e public places 
in which Mussvlmans have the ngut to 
lier/orm on their instruments during the 
Muhirrom. 
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God and Natural and 
Human Noises 

It doc9 not ippour tint God, who is 
worshipped under different names by 
dalfcient peoples and communities, is an 
o\cli»M\cly quiet loi mg Being, and is 
disturbed l>y cither music 01 noise tor, 
He is Hi rust If responsible for the roar of 
storms, volcanic eruptions and cataracts, 
which is louder and more temlic to human 
ears than man made noise* Moi cover 
common sense tells us that tie does not 
disirumu ite between Hindu, Christian and 
Muhammadan drums Muhammadans them 
selves, too, do not object to their own Muhar 
r un music before mosques or to tho Christian 
Governments martial music pbued before 
uiovyues bi marching troops 

I»ut as thepe remarks inaj be slighted 
is tho c of an infideJ, let u* hear what 
according to a Mus alman gentleman, the 
Moslems of countries oth n r than India feel on 
the subject 


'Music Before Mosques ’ tn other 
Muslim Countries 

Dr It \hnmcd wntca iu Ins 1 hou^hts on 
lkldaug i” 

I ret umber to have visited the beautiful Mosque 
ill laris near the Jardin dc3 Hauls Hundreds of 
\orsb ppers go there every day Just attached to 
ifu, 3Iosquo and run by the same management zs u 
llcstaurant and Cabaret where wonderful Pilau 
ami Kobab are served Music goes on till the 
early hours of the morning 'vobody objects 
because the absurd idea of no music before a 
mosque is uuknown in aoy country except India 
-Murroceoan Fgyptmo \rahiaii or Turhwh 
Muslims are ignorant of any such thing “'till we 
are ashed to believe that it is an Islamic custom 
not to permit music before Mosques I would ask 
some of our dogmatic worthies to vis t the bazaars 
of Mgeria Cairo or Islam bill Thej would soon 
revise their op mons 

The doctor then points out what ought 
to bo done 

But the point is many Muslim leaders (so-callix}) 
do not want to see reason If they wore nasoua 
hi a I would have expected them to say that no 
nbeion least of all 1&® would approve of loot 
and art-on even if music has been I laved CO varda 
•iw-iv from a monuc That 13 whv t have a kind 
o? conviction th it there In* been a break down of 
intrlligence nroomrrt the Muslim leaders 

Tho lesson Of Jlrldongft for us all Hindus and 


Muslims — h that vve must realize that the washes 
arc 1 clow the 'eve! of the best intelligence araougsl 
the individuals The mass has to ho persuaioA 
lajoled or frightened before reasonable ac ion can 
be taken One of our future problems is to find 
homo mcl hod of bunging our highest inte'b^nce 
more rapidly md eTcctncly into action and to 
get the mass mmd directed and inspired by the 
standards of ovir best individuals Then only can 
our masses have a sen'C of justice fair play, feeling 
of fellowship with < thcr human beings sympathy 
and understanding a code of honour a hatred of 
crucltv and intellectual judgment. This is a task 
for the younger minds of l cngal — M ill they 
do it ■* 


Moslem Riots in Bengal 

Moslem iiiirc«t and riots in Bengal are 
not of quite recent date Xhey have gone 
on foi decades though Dr Tajloi, author of 
tho Topograph} of Dacca, and Walter 
Hamilton, author of the East India Gazetteer, 
bear testimony to the neighbourly feelings 
and behaviour of Hindus and Moslems a 
century ago 

The Partition of Bengal produced great 
unrest Dj Rash Behan Chose was then 
for some time a member of the Supreme 
Legislative Couucil In oue of his speeches 
there (Specifics b / Dr Bash Behan Gho% 
pp 31-33) he said 

And this bnn„s me to the unrest ui Lciigal 
the partition of which has not only strained the 
loyalty of many jveople but had led to tragic 
tt^ults irhi b ought 10 have been foreseen by the 
author of that measure. One J >f its objects teas 
to st 1 digit 1 1 the ~\Ial 0 ted an 1 tfhtcncc in ’Hast 
iki gal That influence las been siren jthcncil 
I a its firm it! las been > a nfcslcd in a peculiar 
ra j 

[Italics ours Ld V/f] 

Judging fiorn the seats allotted in the 
Legislatures to the different communities, 
oue of the objects of the BTC, tho 
communal ‘award ’ and the White Paper 
would appear to he to “strengthen tho 
Mahommedan influence ” If Moslems fed. 
that their influence has already increased, 
their leaders ought to see that that feeling 
docs uot find v ent m b innful way s — way s 
harmful to themselves no less than to 
others 

As at present eveu e3 ore being brought 
foiwaid to imrmm/c the guilt of Moslem 
mobs, so a quartet of 1 century ago suml ir 
excuses were trotted out Among these 
Dr Ghoso referred to tho charge “that the 
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Mahommedaus were goaded to madneas by 
the boycott movement o£ the Hindus, and that 
this was the real cause o£ the general law 
lessne&s of the lower clashes unong the 
Mahommedaus which burst into dame in 
East Bengal” He quoted the evidence of 
several English magistrates to prove that that 
was not the case Said he 

it Jamalpur where the disturbances began in 
the Mymensmgh district the first information 
lodged at the Police station contained no reference 
whatever to boycott or [ lcketting Mr lteatson 
Bell the trying magistrate at Dewnngauj found 
lhat the boycott was not the cau»e of the 
disturbances knottier special Magistrate at 
Dewanganj himself a Mahommeduo gentleman of 
culture remarked ‘There was not the least 
provocation to notm„ the common object of th 
noters was evidently to molest the Hindu* In 
another case the same Magistrate observed 
“The evidence adduced on the ide of 

the vrosocution shows that on the dab. of the 
not the accused had read over a notice to a 
crowd of Mu sal mans and hal told them that the 
Government and N a« ab Bahadur of Dace i hal 
passed orders to the eflect that nobody would be 
punished ior plundering and oppre* ing the 
Hindus So after the Kali s image n as broken 
bv the Mussulmans the shops of the Hindu traders 
were also looted 

Again, Mr Barueville, the Sub Divisional 
Officer ot Tamalpur, in lus report on the 
M eland-ilut riots said “Some Mussulman- 
proclaimed b\ beat of drums that the 
Government had permitted them to loot the 
Hindus ” Vnd m the Hargilchar abduction 
case, tlic same Magistrate remarked that the 
outrages were duo to the announcement that 
the Government had permitted the M-ihom 
modans to marry Hindu widows in >uka form 
Dr Ghose observed 

“The true explanation of the savage outbreak is 
to be found in the red pamphlet which wa« 
circulated so widdj among the Mahommcdans in 
I-ast Bcn„al in which there is not a word 
about liovcott or Hindu volunteer- 
It is unneci s&ary to dwell on the contents 
of this f red pamphU t ’ What has to bo 
investigated is, whether notices like those 
referred to above weic read out at Bcldanga 
or other v itlage=, proclamations like the above 
were made by be it of drum, ‘red pamphlets’ 
were distributed, or m> other similar 
means adopted to excite the Modem villagers 
bor, it has been alleged that there wen. 
brains behind the mob«, who wero organized, 
and led by men of a higher cla«s than them- 
selves 


Mr Butler and Pandit Madan 
Mohan Mafaviya 

Mr Butler, Under Secretary of State for 
India, stated m the House of Commons 
some time ago, that if the allegation that 
Congress delegates m Calcutta were sub 
jected to assault etc , were again repeated, 
action would be taken When this was 
cabled out to India, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malavna, who originally circulated the 
allegation, again asserted that he believed 
the statements made by the aggrieved Congress 
delegate-, to be true Action on the part 
of Mr Butler nm perhaps follow 


"Asia for the Asians" 

Tapau has not ically liberated Manclum i 
She his practically annexed it So theory 
of “Asia for the Asians with lap in a 0 
leader, raised by some Japanese, cannot 
deceive Indians The real object of impena 
list Japanese mai bo guessed from the 
followmg extract from the tapau Wed ft/ 


Mr kikuchi B lingo Director of (lie Nippon 
lui\ on Co fears c> great things cau bo hoped 
from the proposed tnglo Taiane»e cor carnations 
In his opinion the only rcmcdi for the situation 
is the cstal 1 shment of an Oriental Monroe Do trine 
js a_ainst the Vmeru&n the Orient *.,» th c 
Oriental with Tapau for its leader Ken if Tai an 
-hould ph the part of i second Gcrmani in 
fighting the world he ssjs 1 do not lb ak that no 
should come out of it a second Girmarv 
Manchuria has become ladopendcrt thanks to the 
„reat sacrifices made. Let us go fan icr and 
do China more thorough!' To do is nyt u 
happ\ word U hat I mean is to place the cotntry 
more thoroughly under lapin s indue ice. Jt mil 
not do rncrclv to hive her under our ct ntiol by 
force. But trade will then increase as it did when 
Tsinglau was guarded b' Taj ancsc men of war 
It 19 advisable that the nholc of China should bo 
joined to Jaj an Li force or b\ i<er»ua«iou it 
do s not raatt-r which. 


“some Japanese have been trying to 
prevent rou«ing Indian hostility They 
point out that the boycott of Indian cotton by 
Japan would be a mistake I or example, 
Mr Takiuobu Murobushi, a liberal writer 
and one of thc promoters of the Gatidlu 
Society bom forming m Tokyo, write* in the 
Kei~ai Oral for June 


\wa» from the League of Nations 
Nlviet Rti«u with a hostile eje. workm. 


up v * 
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feeling* against Amine*. colliding with tho nugb 
bon ring lulitn of Chin* inu*t Japan me Is break 
rtUno m ulili In lut ul*o u> e>ujUte hir Inter- 
national IsiUtion T Or il >•* sho inunl to ampief 
(.lima, India ami ultimatily the whole worll * 
lint i* it really India that it going to adot t a 
nrohil nUo tantr against Japanese goods Oris 
It Ibo powir lahinl Inr f lho»o who know that 
the erect on of urrilf I arritrs in India wa» the 
din'd | rod net of tho Ottawa Co ihrenie will bo at 
no lo-s to lUtut the truiti — that tho Indian tanll 
docs not in' an a conflict l<twc>n India and !«{*« 
hut a ooiniict h tween lintnin and Ispon or more 
atrictly speaking a coillirt between linuth 
In lurfirr or cat i!al and Japanese industry 
or caj ibd lor Intro 1* no reason why the 
Indian ina-tse* nhoul 1 bojeott Japanese good* 
lor lilts Umfit of the manufacture* of Hntaiu 
—manufacture's moreover, which arc more exj-uiMio 
than laj anewi g kkK 


A gout 

Mr ito lakcnosukc Managing Director of the 
Ito Cl>u fra ling toiopan; *ajs that it will lx: a 
fcxlwh policy to bojeott Indian cotton, lor such a 
iiuantitj of r»w cotton a* Japan novr iraporis from 
India (say IWOCU halm a yuiri may bo <Jf>(>oi>cd 
of without much difficult j by the „rowlh of cotton 
apmmutr in India and the t«ssihlo use of more 
Indian cotton in the l-ancasbire mill*, that ucn 
if codon depreciate* more or less in valuo the loss 
will lw pul up with by l lie farmers with roigna 
turn and the lriu will accrue to the spinners in 
India and 1 igland incidentally taking away from 
tho compiting power of the lapmote spinner* 
in the world market. 


Wlni llto rcii object of Mr. Tilanobu 
Mnrob/isfij is wt tla not icnow Hut be talks 
like a real ntutrumii nml liumamUmu, when 
lie writes 

Ml nations eh mid stand on an equal footing 
thin U an innolihlc pnncij h. an 1 it is the rule of 
rc.ht tfiat u alone ui iwxord with it What t»ia 
de naiuls is that no nation shill Iw con luercd ty 
another or hell it* lilxrty to another Hit 
national] t in »»< n nl of China and the •'iraraj 
movement of Indarewhc then.elvt* in the last 
analj sis into tie pnncij lo of national equality 
Nor can thrrL be ix are on earth unless in 1 until 
tlua principle is Gruilj established. Let all Vsia, 
not mcreh In ha only nse under this slogan 
\»ui will no doubt do so sooner or later, and 
Iipan n the only nation capable of leading tho 
movement. It is in this sense that Japan shou'd 
be the emancipator of Ysia. The emancipation 
of lsia must not mean the substitution of 
laianoc for linti&h Impinahsm Neither China, 
India nor any other peoj le of Asia want any 
alien master What Y»ia really wtuU is nulher 
an Orici tal Monroe Doetni c nor Japanese Impcna 
lura but a (no federation of \eia Japan should 
leant lessons from lintisb policy but not rtjieat 
its error* and thereby cat ranee for ever jxopfe* 
who should lie her friends fhe time has come 
for the first lime in our hiitorj for us to u her 
a regime of right tutu Min. If we msU the 
most of tbw opjiortemty, Japan will he the 
emancipator of Ysia whereas if wo mi6S or abuse 
this opjwrtumty the nation will be condemned to 
permanent isolation 
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MAHATMA GANDHI’S PHILOSOPHy OF TRUTH 

Studied in relation to Western Mysticism 
B\ VERRILR ELM IV 
Part 0\t 
{Continued) 


IX 

S T Catherine of Siena, the largely 
unlettered daughter of an Italian 
djer, joined the Third Order of St. 
Dooumc, and by a life of extra 
ordinary persistence, of exquisite sanctity, 
and a divincl} inspired courage, became one 
of the chief mtlnenccs in the religious and 
political life of her time She very coin 
inonly speaks of God ad tho Truth, though 
for her the word has not tho richness and 
grandeur that it has for Augustine. Sonic- 
times her use of it u even more conventional 
than Gregory’s — she uses it to mean truth of 
doctnnc, or as a synonym for tho Scriptures. 
Qa the other hand, she occasionally uses 
the word in its fully mystical sense. God 
is the Eternal Truth. Since Truth is infinite 
it must bo adored with minute love "Love 
should be directed to God endk»slv, bound 
lesdy, since he is the supremo and eternal 
Truth.” tor her as for Bernard, humility 
i* the hierophant of tbt- uir»tcnes of Truth. 
“If thou wilt arrive at a perfect knowledge 
and enjoyment of the Eternal Truth, thou 
should *i never go outside the knowledge 


of thyself , and by humbling thyself in tho 
valley of humility thou wilt know God and 
thyself.” The following beautiful passage 
refers to Christ “He who follows Truth 
receives tho light of grace and cannot faint 
from hunger, because the Truth has become 
his food Those who follow Truth are sons 
of Truth and pass thn>u Q h tho door of 
Truth and find themselves united to him 
who is tho door and tho road and at the 
same time infinite peace ” Catherine closes 
her great Dialogue with the enraptured cry, 
‘Clothe me, clothe mo with thyself, O Eternal 
Truth ’ 

For tho first time I note in Catherine a 
direct connection between Truth and service 
in her saying, “Tho soul in love with Truth 
never ceases to serve the whole world.' Of 
course, all the writers whom we have discussed 
have, lo greater or less degree, believed 
that tho life of the spirit must bo creative 
and issue in loving action for tho *ake of 
the world Hut no one — not even Mahatma 
Gandhi— has worked out fully the connection 
bvtwccu Truth and fetmee. Perhaps at thu 
point we mignt suggest a few thoughts along 
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the lines of Bernard's three degrees of 'lruth 
The first degree of Truth, the knowledge of 
ourselves nml especially of our social selves, 
our sins nguusfc society and the sms of our 
own class or caste against the poor, awakens 
in us the sense of penitence I hero is no 
purer form of penitence than that which 
issues in nets of loung reparation to those 
who have been wronged The knowledge of 
the Truth about ourselves then will result 
in loving penitential service of tho poor and 
tho oppressed In the same way, tho second 
degreo of Truth, the compassionate vision 
of tho world, in which we look on tho sins 
of maukuid not as judges but as penitents, 
must also lead to acts of loto and mere} 
We will not now wish to condemn tho world , 
wo will desire to heal its wounds But 
nothing save tho vtsioa of Truth will enable 
us to do that in the right spirit The third 
degree of Truth — the direct vision that is 
open to the pure of heart — must also result 
in creative action For Truth is the same 
as universal Love, and to behold the vision 
of Truth is to have the heart enlarged with 
love until it is fit to break In this Ultimate 
Truth nothing is forgotten, nothing is ignored, 
all tho joys and sorrows of mankind are 
there, and tho whole world is loved more 
deeply when it has been seen in God Then 
all service becomes a sacrament of the 
Divine Truth I do not know if St Bernard 
would agree with my adaptation of his 
teaching, but in some such way we may be 
able to link together the ideals of Truth and 
Service 

Of tho great German mystics who go by 
the name of the Friends of God, it is only 
the Dominican Suso who habitually thinks 
of God m terms of Truth Calling himself 
the Servitor of the Eternal wisdom, Suso 
sought “the hidden mystery of tho pure and 
absolute Truth" not by logio or analysis, 
but first by a life of rigorous asceticism and 
later by the path of loving contemplation 
To Suso, Truth is formless, simple, incompre 
hcnsible It must be sought, therefore, by 
the renunciation of all form and multiplicity 
“Pcnsbablo love is a cloak of all Truth ” 
“The setting of the sensual nature is the 
nsmg of tho Truth ” “If a man wishes to 
conform himself to tho Truth, he must in 


tho first place be diligent in turning inwards 
from things of senae, for God is a spirit. 
Secondly, ho must take note whether ho has 
attached himself to any obstacle (that is 
anything that will stand bstween him and 
Truth) Thirdly, ho must observe whether 
he is lus own guide in anything, owing to- 
the sensual appetite having got the start. 
Fourthly, he must, m the light that fills his 
soul, consider tho presence of the all pene- 
trating divine essence in him, and that he 
is one of its vessels " This is the preliminary 
moral discipline But there is also a spiritual 
discipline “To gaze without any medium 
upon the unveiled Godhead is undoubtedly 
absolute and unmmglcd truth , and the more 
intellectual and unimagmary a vision is, and 
the more nearly it approaches to the unveiled 
contemplation, the more nobio is its charac- 
ter” 

Suso's contribution to Truth mysticism, 
lies in bi9 emphasis on the simplicity required 
for the vision of God. Without simplicity 
there is no purification The senses, the 
miod, the spirit arc to be purified and simpli- 
fied if they would gaze with untroubled 
eyes on the puro and simple vision of Eternal 
Truth 

X 

The Society of Friends has at all times 
been distinguished by its love of Truth and: 
its search for it at any cost From such 
reading as I have in Quaker literature I 
would hazard the opinion that the first 
Quakers thought of Truth as a doctrine to 
bo defended they quickly developed tho idea, 
of the Eternal Truth to be found la the 
inner spmt of man , while tho most modern 
Friends think largely in terms of the quest 
for intellectual and scientific troth Thus 
of George Fox, the rounder of the Society* 
it was said, “He was valiant for tho Truth* 
bold in asserting it, patient ia suffering for 
it, unwearied in labouring in it, steady 10 his 
testimony to it, immovable as a rock " This 
is not ‘ Truth mysticism. ’ it is dogmatism. 

But William Penn, and still more tho deeply 
spiritual Penmgton, regard Truth as a- 
possession of the spirit Penn urges his 
followers to be possessors as well as profes- 
sors of tho Truth, embracing it not only by 
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education but by judgment and conviction, 
from a sense begotten in their souls through 
the operation of the eternal spirit. He insists 
that Truth must be sought within "Some 
seek it in books, some m learned men, but 
what they look for is m themselves, yet they 
overlook it The voice is too still, the Seed 
too small, and the Light shinetli in darkness 
Tncy are abroad and so cannot divide the 
spoil , but the woman that lost her silver 
found it at home after she had lighted her 
candle and swept her house. Do yon so too 
and you shall find Truth” “Wherefore, O 
friends,” he continues, “Turn m, turn in, I 
beseech you ” For only by the path of 
inwardness can men come to the Eternal 
City 

The Society of Friends has refused to 
attach itself to any creed or form, believing 
that by such crystallizations of belief the 
purity of Truth will be sullied The way 
to Truth, as J IV Rowutree says, is ratbei 
by “the way of service and a life of love 
freely given ” The dedicated life is itself a 
sacrament of Truth In such an atmo»phero 
there will alway s be a strong desire to seek 
scientific and intellectual truth The Yearly 
Meeting of 19J0 issued A Word to All Who 
Sccl. Truth, in which it declared that religion 
cannot meet the questions of the e\ er-msistent 
child spirit of the human race with outworn 
formulas. “Ao faith can satisfy that is not 
absolutely sincere and real and that cannot 
stand in the fierce light of truth ” 

“To find an answer to the quest toi truth, the 
statement continues is no uiere matter of 
abstract interest to every sincere seeker it is tho 
deepest concern in life. The very fact that men 
demand an answer to their quest is part of the 
answer It rierw rs ao ahustAlc tmta, lien lie 
world la irrational and men can hare no 
trustworthy standard of truth and falsehood. 
Tho fact that all have such a standard is a witness 
to something beyond itself 

“The man of science, following the demand for 
truth in him'clf and guided by an inward 
criticism of what he finds ta nature discovers 
truth there. The joy of discovery is found in the 
correspondence between the inward sense and 
the outward fact. 

“So in the sphere of ultimate truth with which 
religion deals man has within him a sense Of 
truth which we speak of an the Inward Light and 
which wc believe lo bo of God. That something 
we cannot call less than divine and universal, 
for it links us with the eternal realities and with 
our fellow men of w baler cr raco or creed 


‘ A religion based on Troth must be progressive. 
Truth bemg so much greater than our conception 
of it we should ever be making fresh discoveries 
The mysteries of nature are continually being 
unveiled before the patience and pereeverance oi 
those who devotedly search them out and loyally 
follow the laws they discover So it is with the 
things of tne Spirit A vista of infinite progress 
opens before us 

I hate quoted this fine passage at length 
because it illustrates with great exactness an 
aspect of the quest for Truth which 13 very 
characteristic of the modern world If I am 
right in my analysis of the progress within 
the Society of Friends from Truth of Doctnne 
to Mystical Truth and then to the search 
for truth of fact or scientific truth, the 
history of the society will reflect the history 
of Christendom in general To lay men are 
more interested m the search for scientific 
truth than for anything else Yet, as wc 
shall see there are still those who seek truth 
of doctnne, and those who seek tho hidden 
and blessed truth of the spirit, neither of 
which need be alien to sciences but which 
rise beyond it 

XI 

At the same time as the Society of 
Fnends was troubling the jails of England 
in its passionate search for truth, the quiet 
courts of Cambridge were giving hospitality 
to a group of philosophers who were to be 
famous in the history of English religion as 
the Cambridge Platonists, and who tried in 
that distracted seventeenth century to draw 
the church back to her old loving nurse, 
the Platonio philosophy 

The most attractive writer among tho 
Cambridge Platonists wag John Smith, a man 
of great charm aid punty of character bs 
well as of deep learning, who won at hia 
too-carly death the beautiful tribute that his 
heart was full of a love enlarged as God’s 
love is In Smith’s Discourses there is a 
whole philosophy of Truth The found ition 
cf all his teaching about Truth is that 
Dmmly is a Divine life rather than a Divine 
science The knowledge that wc find in 
systems and models 13 but a “poor wan 
light” , to find the Land of Truth we must 
turn to the powerful energy of Divine 
knowledge that displays itself in purified 
soul#. Me must seek God within •* 
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spirits rather than in books l'or that which 
enables us to know tho tilings of God “must 
boa hviug principle of holiness within us 
When tho Tree of Knowledge is not planted 
b> the Tree of Life, and sucks not up 
s ip from thence, it may bo as well 
fruitful With evil as with good If we would 
indeed have our knowledge thrive and 
llounsh, wo must water the tender plants of 
it with holiness When / oroastcr’s scholars 
asked him what they should do to get winged 
souls, such as might soar aloft m tho bright 
beams of Divine Truth, he bids them bathe 
themselves in tho waters of life , they asking 
what they were, ho tells them the four 
cardinal virtues, which arc tho four rivers 
of Paradise 1 

-Again and again John Smith insists on 
tho vital connection between Truth and life 
Tho reason why Truth prevails no more 
in tho world is, wo so often disjoin Truth 
and true Goodness, which in themselves can 
never be disunited they grow both from 
tho same root and hvo in ouo another” Wliat 
he calls sober and practical truth must 
possess the consciences and judgments of 
men ‘ There is a knowing of the Truth as 
it is m Jesus, as it is in a Christ liko nature, 
as it is in that sweet, mild, humble and loving 
spmt of Jesus, which spreads itself like 
morning sun upon the souls of good men, full 
of light and life There is an inward beaut}, 
life and loveliness in Divine Truth, which 
cannot bo known but onty then when it is 
digested into life and practice” On the 
other hand, ‘there is an inwnrd sweetness 
and deliciousness in Divine Truth, which no 
sensual mind can taste or relish ” 

Tho man who seeks knowledge with a 
puro heart shall not be disappointed As he 
frees himself from his slavery to this base 
flesh , as he closes tho eyes of sense and 
uses more and more tho eyes of his mind, 
then tho light of the divin* world will begin 
to fall about him, and those pure corusca 
tions of immortal and ever living Truth will 
shine out unto him, and in God s own light 
shall ho perceive him ” 

‘ He that will find Truth must seek it 
with a free judgment and n sanctified mind , 
he that thus seeks shall find , he shall hvo 
in truth and that shall live in him . it shall 


be like a stream of living waters issuing out 
of his own soul , he will find satisfaction 
within, feeling hnnself m conjunction witli 
Truth, though all the world should dispute 
against him ” 

Tins love of iruth is our pledge of im- 
mortality 1 or John Smith, as for every 
Platomst, eternity does not mean that we are 
projected into a heaven where time goes on 
for ever, day after day, like a human life 
indefinitely prolonged, hut it is the perfect 
vision of God (o which Truth uplifts us 
The unveiled vision of Truth is eternity, aw 
experience of 6uch intensity and depth that 
it cannot he measured The strongest 
argument we have for the immortality of the 
soul is the presence in us of “a naked institu- 
tion of eternal Truth which is always the 
same, which nev er nses nor sets, but always 
stands still in its vertical, and fills the 
whole horizon of the soul with a mild and 
gentle light There arc such calm and 
serene ideas of truth, that shine only in 
pacate (i e, peaceful) souls, that necessarily 
prove some permanent and stable essence 
in the soul of man, which anseth only from 
some immovable and unchangeable cause 
which is alway s tho same " Thus mau is 
kindred to the archetypal ideas of Justice, 
Goodness, Truth, which are always the same, 
and although we ourselves are but of yester- 
day and mutable every moment, the Truth 
is eternal, and our kinship with Truth makes 
us eternal too 

John Smith gives us a beautiful picture 
of religion — the quest for Truth in holiness, 
a constant enlargement of mind and heart 
as the soul draws nearer God, and m the 
end tho rapture of the v sion of Truth 
which is tho spirit’s immortality 

Another of the Cambridge Plntomsts, 
Benjamin AVhichcote, reminds us of the 
beautiful thought that Truth is the law of the 
universe, an idea which is inherent in the 
J»cw Testament doctrine of the Logos. 
Truth is the underlying harmony and reason 
both of tho whole universe and of tho spirit of 
man which is its microcosm Truth is 
therefore no stranger in the spirit of man 
Truth is so near the soul,” says \\ hichcote, 

‘so much the very image and form of it, that 
it may be said of truth that as the soul is b> 
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derivation from God, so truth by cotnmumca 
tion No sooner bath the truth of God come 
into the soul’s sight, but the soul knows her to 
be her first aod old acquaintance Though they 
have been by some accident unhappily parted 
a great while, yet having now through the 
divine providence happily met, they greet one 
another, and renew their acquaintance as those 
that were first and ancient friends Nothing 
13 more natural to man’s soul than to receive 
truth” Long before Orjgen had declared 
that ‘'as the eye seeks the light, as our body 
craves for food, so our mud is impressed 
with the natural desire of knowing the truth 
of God.” Truth is thus the gracious bond 
which links u» not only to the eternal world 
which is to come, but makes us free of the 
universe m which wo live. To realize Truth 
is to be m harmony with all existence 

All 

Our survey could be extended, but wc are 
now m a position to summarize the mam 
features of the “Truth mysticism” of the 
Most. We must first, however, remind 
ourselves that there are many references t«> 
Truth of a purely conventional character m 
the literature of all religions. One or other 
system of doctrine will oe called the Truth 
The Gospel is the Truth Martyrs on both 
sides will be regarded as valiant for the Truth 
This is not what I mean by Truth mysticism, 
) ct it should not be despised 1 or it means 
that at its highest a doctrine or a church or 
a sect is loved, not for any benefit that 13 to be 
gained from it, but because it is believed to be 
true The conception may be narrow and 
narrowing, but at least it exalts Truth as the 
measure of things 

But Truth my sticism is built on a wider 
foundation than this I take its fundamental 
ideas to be as follows 

(0 Truth is not only a definition of the 
Ultimate Reality or God It is itself a great 
ontological reality, existing in its own right, 
so that it can be said both that Truth is Uod 
and that God is Truth. 

(li) In this Ultimate Troth all other 
truths cxi«t and it is only in the light of the 
Ultimate Truth that lesser truths can be 
understood 

0*0 Truth u the law of the universe and 


the law of man's being It is the end for whichu 
he was created Man, therefore, will only be- 
truly him«elf when he is following truth, nor 
can there be any nobler task for him than 
this which unites the law of his own being 
with the law the universe 

(ir) Since God is One, and the universe 
is a unity, it follows that all partial truth is- 
related to the Universal Truth aud that all 
truth is ultimately one 

(i) Man’s longing for Truth and his- 
capacity to know it is a pledge of his 
immortality, for it unites him to the stable 
and unchanging realities beyond himself 

(il) The Ultimate Truth can only be 
known by a life of truth, that is by a life 
consistent with itself, of transparent and 
luminous holiness Although all knowledge 
ministers to this life, unless tbo Tree of 
Knowledge is plaated by the Tree of Life, 
it will bear no fruit 

{in) The life of truth is marked especially 
by the virtues of humility which gives us 
self knowledge, compassion which gives us tho 
knowledge of the world and perseverance 
which camc3 our feet upward to the 
unveiled vision of God It demands also a 
great love, and the renunciation of all sensual 
passions which are in their nature dis- 
orderly and therefore contrary to the law of 
truth within us 

tin*) The vision of the Ultimate Truth 
will result in an increased lov c of humanity, 
and in i zeal for the service of the 
world The life of service is tho sacrament 
of Truth 

Before passing on to consider the teaching 
of Mahatma Gandhi, wo mast distinguish tho 
following elements in tho idea of the search 
for Truth There is first what wc have ju6t 
deoenbed as Truth mysticiom Here the- 
search for Troth means the realization of tho 
Lterual Truth which is God This search 
can be conducted within the boundaries of any 
religion or philosophy, and as long is life 
lasts it never ceases It is so me tunes said 
that the adherent of some particular religion 
should not call himself a seeker after Truth 
since he already possesses it But Truth in 
our sense of the word is never possessed 
fully in this life The most orthodox Chna- 
Uao, for example, who believes that he is uv 
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■possession of a perfect scheme of truth, must 
always press forward to realize that Truth in 
his own soul. Membership of an institution, 
acceptance of a creed, docs not mean the 
attainment of Truth in tho sense in which 
our Truth-mj sties uso tho term. 

Secondly, there is tho search for intellectual 
Truth, truth of fact, truth of doctrine. This 
is what most modern men mean when they 
speak of tho quest for truth, as we have seen 
in tho statement of tho Society of Friends 
quoted above. This ideal demands above all 
things intellectual integrity, patience, accuracy, 
•fearlessness. It has cost tho world a thousand 
martyrs. Wo think of the fate of tho 
victims of tho Inquisition, of tho no less 
'horrible fate of tho Victims of militant Pro- 
testantism, of the persecution of tho first 
scientific and historical critics of tho Bible. 
A seeker after Truth in this sense must bo 
■prepared for something worse than persecu- 
tion : ho must be prepared to follow Truth 
•wherever it may lead him And he cannot 
tell where that will be. Ho may be led with 
Newman to find intellectual peace in the 
acceptance of a closed system of Doctrine 
On the other hand, ho may find himself adrift 
on a stormy sea with no light to guide him 
He must be ready for anything Yet for all 
its dangers the need for men and women who 
will take up this quest is paramount As 
•Canon Streeter sa ys Jn his recent Bampton 
Lectures on The Buddha and the Christ 
given before tho University of Oxford 


“The quest for religious truth u the great 
adventure for winch humanity now calls. In a 
world which is like to perish for lack of a religion, 
the churches are perishing for lack of men to 
undertake thii quest There will be in this audience 
some of the younger generation who have heard 
or will some day hear, the call to dedicate their 
Uvea to that adventure. To them I say. Listen, 
but also count the cost You will find yourself 
unpopular with certain sections of the religious 
press— that is an affliction not difficult to grin 
and bear. You may have painful interviews with 
persons in authority or members of jour coa 
cremation— interviews not lees distressing because 
they are obviously as Panful t0 „ a tb ^“ Iu pf ‘r 
yourself You may bo kept exiled, as fmnds _of 
mine have been, in a remote country \ icarage 
during the best \ears of your life, as a dangerous 
neraon ’ but if, as the years go on, the gleam 
?ou saw in youtfi becomes ever clearer, and you 
?ccl able to hand on to others who are groP&K 
m the darkness the light that you have gamed 
these things will seem to you of smfL accent 
Yet remember that your search for truth will not 


be genuine unless from tho first you face clearly 
the possibility that it may lead you to a contrary 
conclusion. You take tho hazard that one day 
you may come to think that the light you saw 
m youth was just a will o’-the-wisp ; that all your 
thought and work bos led you down a blind 
alley ; that the mystery of tho Universe is guarded 
m a keep which will capitulate to no man’s 
store. " 

*'Yct, say I, face, and take, that risk.” 

This is not in itself what I have called 
Truth-mysticism, yet the spirit of this quest 
must animate tho heart of every genuine 
Truth-mystic. 

Finally, there is the search for moral 
truth. The West docs not normally think in 
this way, for it bases its ethics on love rather 
than on truth. But of recent years the idea 
of truth as a foundation of social reform has 
become prominent especially in the poets of 
America and England. Lowell's poem is 
6ung as a hymn in many churches, 

Hough the cause of evii prosper, 

Yet ’tis truth alone is strong . 

Though her portion be the scaffold, 

And upon the throne be wrong— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, 

And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, 

Keeping watch above his own. 

T. Hughes writes, 

O God of Truth, whose living word 
Upholds whate’er hath breath. 

Look down on thy creation. Lord, 

Enslaved by sin and death. 

We fight for trulh we fight for God 1 
Foot 6/avcs of iea and sin , 
lie who would fight for thee on earth 
Must first be true within 
Then, God of Truth, for whom we long, 

Thou who wilt hear onr prayer, 

Do thine own battle in. our hearts 
And slay the falsehood there 

And the nineteenth century S. Johnson 
interprets tho Kingdom of God as the King- 
dom of Truth. 

The true thy chartered freemen are 
Of every age and clime. 

The true mystic, the man whose life is 
full and real, will seek for truth along each 
of these three paths. As he presses forward 
with all the powers of his spirit dedicated 
to his high quest, he will find that the three 
paths converge in one. At tho end lie will 
find bis feet treading wearily but with a 
secret exultation along the Path of Sorrows. 
For the Road of Truth leads to no other hill, 
save that of Calvary. 



RELIGION ANO POLITICS 

B\ JOHN EAKS8HAW 


A time of national disaster, or suffering, is 
often marked by ao increased interest 
in religious matters The drabness, the 
monotony of unrelieved depression, the 
prospect of an existence without hope often 
tempts people to turn to religion, zn the 
expectation that religion will somehow 
comfort them It is also Usual for certain 
religious enthusiasts to take the opportunity 
to preach to people that the root cause for 
their misfortunes is the growing indifference 
to God, and that all misfortunes will vanish 
if only people will become religious Thus 
certain people in .America have recently 
declared that the way to end the present 
economic depression is for the President to 
is«uc a decree compelling people to meditate 
for a fortnight on God Similarly in Europe 
during the Great War many people began 
reading Bibles, and considering more seriously 
about religion, only to feel that somehow 
they were not satisfied And again, the Nazi 
movement m German) has got a strong reli- 
gious colouring Miss Ellen Wilkinson, who 
wa3 last year in India investigating the Civil 
Disobedience movement, recently described 
some of her experiences ia Germany after the 
rise of the Nazis. 

•'ll is difficult to account (or the queer 
mixture of sadism and a religious revivalism in 
which the worst excesses hare beeo committed 
The older Lutheran pastors are enthusiastically 
behind Hitler They are in every procession and 
attend erery meeting Their churches which were 
empty except (or the rery staid bundsy-ohserrinfi 
minority, are now filling rapidly Their influence 
» seen in certain of the new AVO/r-decreca, and 
the drive against the modern artists and poets 
colonies and associations. 

let this undeniable pantaaiam goes with an 
orgy of cruelty that makes one shudder at the 
queer depths there are in the human mind I 
talked to a middle-aged business man who was the 
an finest person I met in Germany lie was a 
minor municipal counc Uor neither a Jew nor a 
feocjalwt, but ha was the manager of one of the 
multiple shops that the \axis spcualty dislike, lie 
was amsted and taken to a \ an tolal, made to 
stand at attention face to the wall with a dozen 
other assorted prisoners, and beaten on the head. 
V early fainting h« waa drenmd before a sort of 
court- martial, some '•azis with revolvers at a table. 


You can t believe how horrible it was ’ ha taicL 

I was reel m £ from their blows on my bead Vet 
if I hesitated at an answer to any question, they 
struck me in the face. If they did not like my 
answer they slashed roe with a whip Then they 
made me do the military punishment drill slash- 
ing me if I did not do it smartly enough. When 
the Nazis found they had nothing against the man 
he was taken to the bathroom allowed to wash a 
doctor bandaged his head and th' , n he w as- 
brought back to the court martial who ordered 
him to say his prayers 

A ghastly moekery surely I said 
No There was no mockery about it The 
president of this sort of court seemed in deadly 
earnest a'outft it '{5 hen i \ish saih niy players 
they ordered a guard to fetch a taxi, and showed 
me out as though I was leaving a business inter- 
view 

(Time and Tide April 1 1033) 

The above is an interesting revelation of 
bow matters may become confused id people's 
ijunds, bat the point to remember is that 
religion often flourishes most during a period- 
of depression It remains to consider the- 
reasons for this fact 

In the first place the obvious reason, which 
is usually given, is that when people are 
contented they become too proud, and self- 
satisfied, and it is only when they feel them- 
selves helpless id the face of some disaster suchi 
as a war that they are driven to seek comfort 
in religion In a period of prosperity, there- 
fore, religion with its vaguer, intangible jo)s, 
has to compete with the practical, material 
joys of the present world, and not unnaturally 
religion loses force In a period of depres- 
sion, since the world has little or nothing to 
offer, religion naturally seems to bo more 
desirable This explanation is not so convincing 
however, if one remembers the number of 
people, who m a period of prosperity can 
enjoy it only from a distance Even during 
a penod of prosperity there are sorely sufh 
cient people who are wretched, unfortunate, 
for whom life has nothing to offer, who should 
flock to religion. Nevertheless, such people 
usually seem to avoid it This is more 
obvious in the most politically advanced coun- 
tries of Europe. Io other word/, the supposed 
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attractiveness of religion In times of depres- 
sion must exist for a terj great number of 
people m tunes of prosperity It is necessary, 
there fore, to go further into the question 

To say that man must work m order to 
live is n platitude, but because it ia i platitude 
it is often misunderstood In tho first place 
the existence of humau life depends oil tho 
ability of man to forco Nature to supply him 
■with his necessities It should, therefore, 
follow that the more Nature gives, tho higher 
will be tho standard of life, and machinery 
which enables man to forco Nature to gi\o 
more abundcntly should bo for the benefit of 
man Unfortunately this delightful dream 
as spoilt by tho fact that man can consume 
only that which be produces At first it 
seems natural enough that n man should 
consume in accordance with his powers of 
production, sinco what is not produced cannot 
be consumed, and also if a man is lazy, and 
produces nothing ho should not be allowed 
to live on tho industry of others Rut pcoplo 
forget that man with the assistance of 
mtfchmeiy can produce more, than mau can 
produce by his own efforts Therefore, 
art of what is produced is produced 
y man, and part of what is produced is 
produced by machinery Now the quantity 
of articles needed by people can bo obtained 
only if they work Jhus a person whoso 
work is not now needed on account of tho 
introduction of machinery cannot obtain 
anything which is produced since ho has not 
worked "Machinery, in other words, makes 
work less and less of a necessity, but under 
the present system is the sine qua non of 
of existence Machines, by making possible 
■x higher standard of life, make work 
unnecessary, and unemployment, and economic 
depressions are tho inevitable result VII 
that one can say in favour of our present 
system is that it puts a premium upon work I 
But because of the necessity of having work 
one has tho present state of the world , high 
tarnf walls, whose solo object is to create 
work in preference to commodities , each 
nation striving to get a fa\ ourable balance 
of trado* which means in simple language, 
to obtain the privilege of working for another 
nation, and dictating the price that must be 
,wud , this need for ever greater and greater 


export markets, the inevitable result of which 
is war All this is tho result of our present 
system * 

Tho people then Who assume that the 
present economic depression can be ended 
by religion must either believe tliat this 
inevitable unemployment, together with which 
there must exist inevitable starvation, will 
bo relieved by some miraculous act, such for 
example as the feeding of the Israelites on 
"manna" when they were waddering in tho 
wilderness, or else they feel that heavenly 
joy is n substitute for material food The 
alternatives, m short, are, either religion will 
bo of assistance to people in this present 
world, or else that it will not help people 
m this present world, but it may help them 
in the next. If the second alternative 
is considered then it is fairly obvious that 
religion has no need to interfere in the things 
of this world since it canot better them 
But at once one is brought up to face the 
fact why is it that the power and attractive- 
ness of religion varies with tho prosperity, 
or the reverse of the pcoplo ? 

Now when peoplo discuss religion, 
and advocate its cause on account of the joys 
that it will confer in the next life, they very 
often forget the close connection that exists 
between religion aud the things of this world. 
Religion may’ deal with non wordly matter#, 
but the representatives of religion often 
possess a great many of the things of this 
world In other words, it is hard to 
distinguish between religion and religious 
organization, — the former may not bo concerned 
With the things of this world, but the latter 
most emphatically is ! A very superficial 
study of European history reveals the 
economic motives underlying the Reformation, 
and it was economic considerations, namely 
the possession of confiscated church property, 
which prevented England reverting again to 
Roman Catholicism A religious organization 
is like any other organization existing in a 
modern state It is allowed to exist only 
under certaia conditions If it does not 
obey those rules, laws, or regulations, then 
its existence will bo officially* terminated, and 
if it continues to exist, it can only continue 
to do so secretly But practically every 
organization believes m itself, and, therefore, 
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wishes to be strong, and it is hardly likely 
to be stroug if it 13 compelled to remain a 
secret organization Therefore, it is most pro 
bable that a religious oigamzation will fall 
into line with other organizations, and will 
observe the usual rule 3 , and conventions of 
society The result of this, m short, will be 
that whilst religion emphasizes other worldli- 
nes", religious organizations will practise 
worldliness and, further, religious organizations 
will be more likely to support, than to attack, 
the established order What one will, therefore, 
expect to find is that religious organizations 
will emphasize the need for people to be 
quiet, passive, patient in suffering, to look 
on this present as unreal, and as a preparation 
for the world to come Naturally, any state 
or government which is hard pressed, and 
which is afraid of criticism will try to induce 
religious oigamzation 3 to order their members 
to respect the established government, to 
bo ‘ loyal” citizens, and to regard all who 
are opposed a 3 bung non religious A 
religious organization is, therefore, likely to be 
a conservatively inclined organization, and a 
religious person is more likely to bo a 
conservatn e than a radical It is true that 
certain religious leaders have been radicals, but 
usually such people have been denounced 
sooner or later by their religious societies 
The generalizations and suggestions which 
have been so far advanced may become 
clearer if one notices certain significant 
iucident« 

One of the first things to notice 13 the 
claim oftcu advanced that as religion deals 
with a person's beliefs and his future life, 
therefore, people may have different political 
and economic theories whilst professing 
t’uo same religious be’iiels It is tree that 
people of different views and theories may 
claim to be members of the same religious 
organization but their influence iu the 
oigamzatton, and the attitude of the organiza- 
tion towards them usually is based on their 
attitude in politics Vfter all there is 
nothing snrpnsing in this The religious 
organizations arc usually rich, and own 
property Any violent alteration in society, 
which would recognize the fundamental 
importance of maclaacry, and the right of the 
individual cither to be supplied with the 
33—2 


opportunity of work, or # else being supported 
by the state, would naturally decrease their 
wealth and their importance A change 10 
leaders or rulers, a religious organization may 
well support, especially if it tends to increase 
the power and prestige of the organization, 
but a change of principle la the society, 
practically never 

la India at the present time the political 
attitude of the Christian community, and 
more especially of the leaders of the Christian 
community, is a good illustration of the point 
At the beginning of the Civil Disobedience 
campaign in 19 d 0 the Bishop of Calcutta 
advised an Indian Christian who wrote to 
him for advice, not to take part in the 
m vement — the mam gist of the argument 
being that a» it is impossible to build bridges 
with butter, so it 13 impossible to effect 
reform by Civil Disobedience \V hether the 
argument is in tb.13 case 60und or not is 
beaide the point , the point to notice is that 
this type of thought is essentially conserva 
tive, and tends to support the government 
of the day It is very similar to the action 
of tiie American Quakers during the American 
War of Independence who declared that it 
was their fixed policy never to plot, contrive 
against, or overturn any government So far 
no special criticism might be made but tho 
“testimony” then went on to urge all "to 
firmly unite m abhorencc of all such writings 
and measure*, as evidenco a desire to break 
off the happy connection we have hitherto 
enjoyed with the Kingdom of Great Britain, 
and our juot and necessary subordination to 
the King, and those who are lawfully placed 
in authority under him ” This at a time 
when hostilities were going on can hardly 
"be termed remaining neutral 1 Or again, 
many mis lonary societies have a rule to the 
effect that members of the society must 
abstain from taking part in tho political 
affairs of the country in which they happen 
to be working So far as non British 
societies arc concerned this rule has some- 
thing to be said for it, «ince such societies 
can argue that as they are citizens of another 
government they have no right to interfere 
m Indian affairs. For British societies 
working in China tho rule might also have 
some force, since China has a National 
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Government. Hut I{ntUli societies In India 
aro composed of British citizens, md as 
British citizens they have a responsibility, 
winch no amount of words can take away, 
for what goes on in India. Great Britain 
claims to have responsibilities to sea that 
India is properly governed, and as citizens 
of Great Britain the members of British 
missionary societies must accept respon- 
sibility for the way in which thiB ‘'trust*' 
is earned out In other words, if the 
missionary shuts his eyes to what is going on 
m India then he is theoretically remaining 
neutral, but practically bo is helping the 
Government, since it is unthinkable that ho 
should remain silcut in face of anything 
wrong or un-Chnstian, and if he remains silent 
then it clearly means that everything is goiug 
on satisfactorily 

So far us the Indian public is concerned 
conclusions drawn from this silence of 
mi»sionarica aro not flattering There is a 
widespread belief that missionaries are agents 
of the Government, and aro always afraid of 
doing anything of which tho Government may 
disapprove This apparent fear of doing tho 
wrong thing tho Indian contrasts with the 
exhortation of the missionaries to the non- 
Chnstians to do what a non Christian com 
munity would certainly consider "tho wrong 
thing" and to be baptized A feeling naturally 
growB up that there is a certain lack of 
sincerity iu this type of preaching Then 
again, certain missionary societies maintain 
schools and colleges m India, usually with 
the assistance of Government grants. If the 
missionaries engaged in college work take 
themselves seriously, then surely they must 
realize that it is their duty to inspire and ins- 
truct their students How they will be able to 
inspire and instruct students when they 
remain silent on matters in which tho students 
find most interest is rather difficult to make 
out. An India which hopes to obtain self- 
government surely needs all the contributions 
that its most thoughtful citizens can offer, 
both m social and political affairs Members 
of coilcgo staffs aro presumably ablo to think, 
and to allow them to think but not to act is 
hko allowing an engineer to design a bridge 
but not to construct it I It becomes still 
more difficult to understand thi3 distinction 


between theory aud action when one considers 
the action of the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury in becoming a member of the 
Indian Select Committee. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury by’ his official position a a leader 
of tho Anglican Church has connected official 
Christianity with the ‘ reforms” that are to he 
introduced. This action officially connects tho 
Anglican Church with tho reform measures, 
and remembering the conacctiou between the 
Anglican Church and tho majority of the 
UntiBh missionary societies' work in India 
it is hard to seo how tho missionary societies 
claim to be exempt from responsibility in 
the reforms, and if they aro responsible for tho 
reform*, then surely they ha;o a tio with 
politics So, too, thero is tho problem of the 
Indian Christian community as a minority 
Whether tho community has any right to 
claim minority representation docs not matter 
The community taking it as a whole does 
claim special privileges and it is surely the 
duty of the missionary to advise them whether 
they should make such claims or not. Vod 
still more, when they make such claims, 
tho missionary ought to make his position 
clear as to whether be supports the claim or 
not So far then ns Chnstamty m India is 
concerned, it is dearly conservative in its 
outlook 

Turning now to tho problem of the 
religious reformer, the individual — who is 
unable to remain silent in the face of what he 
believes to be the apostasy of his religious 
organization from tho ideal which marked its 
early days He is prtmarly an individualist, 
who feels that society is made up of ladivid 
uals, and therefore he belie; es that if the 
moral standards of tho individuals can be 
raised, then society’ will of itself bo reformed 
This naturally leads him to emphasize the 
moral qualities, and as a rule, there 
is great importance attached to the ideas 
of gentleness, patience, meekness, with the 
belief that such qualities together with 
firmness of purpose will lead people to feel 
ashamed of attacking, and therefore others 
Will realize the truth that the reformer 
is advocating This attitude implies the 
belief that conflict is not inevitable, and that 
it is only the blindness, ignorance, or selfish- 
ness of mankind which causes confusion and 
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conflict. But though there is much that is 
attractive m such a position, yet it over- 
looks the inevitable fact or conflict, which 
is due not to the individual, though the 
individual may accentuate the bitterness of 
the conflict, but to the s) stem As ha3 
previously been emphasized, at the present 
time work is a necessity if the individual is 
to live, and the “right to live” depends on 
the opportunity to work Since machinery 
makes work unnecessary civilization can only 
continue if fresh work is created as fast as 
scientific inventions do away with the 
need for work As it is, however, 
the machines do work, and, because they 
do work, laj claim to a share of what 
is produced regardless of the fact 
that the machine cannot “consume” 
since unlike an individual it has no need 
of food and clothe* Thus the number 
of people for whom work exists is smaller 
thau the number of people able to work 
Conflict is men table A shopkeeper who 
sympathized with his competitors and helped 
them would soon find himself in the bank- 
ruptcy court. This fact is more commonly 
felt than realized The result of this is the 
growth of chanty Chant) has come to be 
so widespread, and so universally praised that 
the nghtness or wrongness of chanty is rarely 
challenged People do not pause to cousider 
that the surplus which they have for 
distributing as chanty has been acquired 
through somebody else going without If 
the nch meet together to consider and 
examine the lives and conditions of the poor, 
this is termed chanty, and is held to be good 
If the poor meet together to consider and 
examine tbo Jives and conditions of the neb, 
this 13 termed communism, and 13 held to be 
bad The nch, and powerful, are in a 
minority in an) nation and their nebes and 
power is due largely to the social organization 
of their nation, and it is difficult for a nch 
man to avoid getting ncher, and more power- 
ful unless he definitely retires from active 
life. The nch man, in short, ma) be compared 
to a person who has taken one or two drops 
of milk from a thousand email cups, and has 
eventually managed to fill a bucket Then 
cbscoi enng that he has got too mnch he tries 
to return some of the milk, and naturally 


finds that it is impossible for him to pout 
back the milk into cup3* without spilling and 
wasting it It might be argued that if a 
sufficient number of rich men realized this, 
they might meet together and agree to find 
some way out of tho difficulty But again 
one mu»t realize that this would mean that it 
was a system that they were trying to abolish, 
and a system not peculiar to auy one country 
Under such circumstances they are hardly 
likely to have much chance of success But, 
just as the power of one individual can be 
overcome by coming into conflict with another 
powerful and stronger individual, so too 
power in the present system can be overcome 
only by the creation of another stronger 
power, which would mean the radical altera- 
tion of the present system. 

The interests of religious organization 
however demand the continuation of the 
present system, possibly with modifications 
But religious organizations would lose rather 
thau gam b) any alteration Take for 
example the position of religious organizations 
in the U S S.B Before the Revolution the 
Orthodox Church possessed many good men, 
some of whom denounced the evils of the 
Tsarist government But even these people 
wanted only to substitute a 'liberal ' govern- 
ment which would be no more thau a 
modification of the old The establishment 
of the Bolshevists was not with the support 
of the Church, but rather in opposition to 
the Church So too in the case of Spam, 
the establishment of the Republic in 1931 
resulted in a diminution of the powers of 
the Church, and as a result the influence of 
the Roman Catholic Church has been against 
the Republic Thus the connection of 
of religion with religious organization results 
in the continuation of the present order, rather 
than “establishment of a new heaven and a 
new earth ” A religious reformer, therefore, 
ma) often do more for the benefit of the few 
who gain from the continuation of the present 
s)stcm, whilst the poor whom he wishes to 
help aro as a matter of fact hindered rather 
than helped I B) making the present system 
more tolerable, the hfe of the presnt system 
is prolonged 

One may conclude then, by saying that 
since religion and religious ” 
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aro pnctic tJJy inseparably connected, religion 
must bo conucclcd with politics, biuoe religious 
organizations uro connected by tlm very 
fact of thur existence iiic connection can 
o»l> be disavowed if one is blind to obvious 
facts Inntlicr, religion is n conservative 
force and therefoto will dircctl>, as in the 
cuko of niUbiomry societies in India, or 
indirectly b} advocating minor modifications 
support the present stato of affairs 11 ms 
so long as religion nod religious organizations 


aro connected, religion will decline in the 
face of growing misery aud suffering bro igbfc 
about by the present system If religion Is 
to become an iclivo force in the life of a 
nation, it must be prepared to admit its 
connection with politics, it must agree to 
its organization abdicating its power and 
privilege*, its riches aud its property, and 
must work for a radical reconstruction of 
society 


A PLANET AND A STAR 

Ih N YGLNDRA1SATII GUPTA 


N YBOR was now steering iho macbino 
back across the mountain* over vvilo 
tablelands and mountain fore ts. Yshan 
looked at the mountain Ian Ncapo nnd again 
at the clear morning sky and tbo deep cerulean 
vault ovcrlual Man is not a bxrl he end 
but ho 1ms the ambition of accompli lung what 
seems to ho impossible ml here jou have 
invented a machine which can lly higher and 
longer than any bird with its heavy freight of 
ho in my human beings. There is the power of 
inventiveness with winch tbo fertile brain of 
min has been gifted and there is also tho 
unpubton of curiosit) which is no more than 
tm instinct You havo now seen two worlds 
and tho time mij come when others of jour 
raco may dare more nnd visit another planet 
\\ ho tan tell what order of bemgs mliabtt the 
other planets nnd whether thev maj not be 
pluming voyages of discovery like jour own 
You have foun l much tunt is common on 
Laimd© and Ilcpcron Nature presents the 
enino features with variations There is a marked 
similarity betveon creatures having life Tho 
human families on both are much tho same. 
But jou must bear in mind that if the 
inventiveness of man is wonderful the 
inventiveness of Nature must be incxhau°tiblc. 
She plnja on an instrument of which tbo octaves 
cannot bo counted and thero is no «ueh thing 
as a complclo gamut m tho music of nature 
Luch mb tbitcd world is a unit bv itself, ono 
chord as it were, of an instrument* the vostness 
of which stiggers the imagination Tho 
roundness of all celestial bodies is suggestive 
of their completeness as units Thero aro no 
angle” nothing that jars anywhere. Tach unit 
is self contained with its portion of stirring 


life an 1 its cquallj won Ierful treasures of 
inanimate objects. But mark jou, while every 
hcivenlj holy is self contained not one is 
self-dependent. All creation and the measureless 
extent of the universe form a single orgatn* n. 
There you have tho omnipotence of tho l aw 
All holies travelling in space are interdependent, 
Inked together by an invisible but unbreakible 
chain Lhrnmate tho sun nnl jou w pe out 
tho solar *jstem and you cannot re-iovo the 
sun without upaett ng the astral system. Your 
science maj say that «tars have he I but thej 
leaveavoil mil some subtle dioturbauce is 
felt in the universe. It is the oneness of it nil 
that overwhelms the tnind Atnnl t numbers 
that iro bewildering an 1 ahuo t incalculable it 
is tho One that dominates all — ono Law, ono 
Punm c ono Will one Gut lance ’ 

By this time we rcturnc 1 and tho Master 
withdrew to his own cloister which wo bad not 
yet seen 

In the afternoon we went out somewhat 
early to tho garden anil a little later the Master 
canio out nnd began converging with us wh lo 
pacing up an 1 down the shu led paths I hare 
not yet enquired ’ he sail what w»s tho fir-t 
place jou taw when jou Inn lul on this planet' 
Wo were very fortunate, replied Msruchi 
that wo landed in tho groun Is of tho moiia b*ry 
of Opt We met there with great kindness anf 
stayed for sometime.’ 

Indeed ! Then you must have met Narga, 
lv.aro3 an 1 the other monks ? 

Yes. 'Master wo had that good fortune and 
it was from them that we first beard about you 
anl also learnel that Ivarga was jour pupiL’ 

Tho Master looked keenly at our faces. And 
what is jour opinion of "Narga f 
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She is wonderful. She is fla ffise as she 13 
fair and we were greatly impressed by her 
knowledge and her ilhiimaatmg conversation/ 

‘You saw the temple o£ Raba at the 
Monastery ? 

Ye», Sir We were kindly invited to the 
worship one morning and we saw a thing which 
we could not have believed if we had not 
witnessed it. We saw Ivarga rise through the 
air to the dome of the temple’ 

‘You saw that, and she let you see it ? It 
was very unusual and it was i mark of special 
favour and great confidence L wonder whether 
she favoured j ou all equally, or one of you 
attracted her more than the others 

The Master looked at us again and his eye3 
slowly scanned our faces till they rested on 
Orion and held his eyes. So searching was the 
uestion m those luminous eyes that Orion 
usbed to bis ears and suddenly went pale 
again The Master turned away his eves and 
spoke in a level and smooth voica Narga is 
gifted beyond moat men and women An l so 
you saw that it is possible for a human being 
to rise in the air without the help of such a 
contrivance ns the one that has brought you 
here ? 

It was incredible. But is it possible for any 
one having »uch powei3 to travel great distances 
through the air ? 

I am not sure It is certunly not possible 
to travel like that from one planet to another 
because there is no air for most part of the way 
I found Narga more brilliant than any student 
who has ever come to mo and she developed 
extraordinary p ychic powers in a short period 
of training But I am not sure whether she 
has subdued her own nature There 13 the call 
of youth an 1 there is al o the glamour of life 
It requires a long and patient struggle to 
overcome our instincts clamouring for sati*fac 
tion hiarga was impatient and I fear she was 
dazzled by her own success There aro some 
test3 through which die must pas3 unaided and 
which could not be imposed here She considers 
she is Ve ta herself but =he has jet to pass 
through the flame without scathe But the veil 
sd Vuts ftfturo rs not for ms "tu Vrti 'Stare as 
no power that can intervene between a human 
being and his or her de tiny If it were of any 
avail I would try to foresee Narga’s future but 
I prefer not to lo so beciuse there is no power 
in heaven or Heperon that can alter the course 
of events or break a single link of the chain 
that leads from the cause to the eflect. Do you 
see any purpo e in your having come all the 
way from a world which is not our o vn 
and jour landing at Opi of all places 
»n th»3 wide world? Aou might have descended 
in a big city, in an opening in some forest, or 
amidst some savage tribe among whom you would 
have been in deadly peril. But no the first 
«ght you had of any habitation here was of the 


mona tery at Opt Your ship wa3 being steered 
by your pilot all right, but there was another 
power guiding hio hand a power which can 
neither be felt nor resisted A our first view of 
Opi might have been a mere accident or it might 
have been an event pregnant with grave possibi 
lities it is futile to consider which Vml now, 
my young friends I shall be here again at night, 
and if you are not in the habit of retiring early 
I shall be glad of your company 

At night there was a crescent moon and we 
sat un ler the dim moonlight and the light of the 
star* A*hin took up the threads of hi3 remarks 
where he had broken off in the evening We 
were speaking of Narga, he said and ol what 
the future may hold for her As I said, I do 
not intend to try to peep into her future because 
it cannot be altered She is gifted but she has 
not passed all the ordeals necessity for the full 
emancipation of the spirit. If her advance is 
arrested and the fetters of the flesh imprison her 
wings I shall not be surprised for we are our 
own pathfinlers and cannot proceed beyond the 
clearing we have made in the fore=t of fite. 
Every life that we live is a new link in the 
chain of being an 1 we lengthen it or break it 
according to what ire attain or what we lose 
Life is behind us and before us, not merely in 
our pre ent gxistence but in others through wmch 
we have already passed but of which most of us 
have no recollection and still others which are 
awating us in the future Because we lo not 
know of past lives or becau e the future is hi lden 
from us we mu t not take it as satisfactorily 
demonstrated that th a lifo is the beginning and 
the end of our existence. This is true only so 
far as this tenement of clay is concerned for we 
shed it as one casta away an old garment, but 
we do not «o easily rid oureelves of the soul 
that indwells this mortal flesh 

We *peak of the immortality of the soul as a 
matter to be debated a blind or unreasoned belief 
that cannot be accepted without adequate proof 
Proof of what kind f Such as will be palpable 
and acceptable to the senses ? To prove that a 
stone is hard you feel it or kuock it agiinst the 
head Is that sort of proof available even in 
vnn|Ae ofurngs ? Tub sen es are frequently mere 
organs of delusion The eye deceives us and all 
our sen es are in the habit of playing us tricks 
When we «peak of proofs we th ilk of such as 
will appeal to the intellect often dgamst the 
evidence of our own sense* So contradictory 
is the constitution of our natures that we can 
only hope to arrive at the truth by resisting 
conclusions which appear irrefragable to some of 
our senses The eye shows that Heperon on 
which we happen to be sitting at this moment is 
at rest and tire stars and the planets arc revolv 
ing arounl it. We know that our eyes ara 
deceived and are deceiving U3 The sense of move- 
ment creates the impression that our planet is fixed 
as if it were chained to staples driven deep so mo- 
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wlw.ro m space when w wo know that it to rushing 
through *p icfl at a tremendous i-pecil And how 
do wo know that tlu.ro may not Iw problems ia 
which the evidence of lha mulloct may fail ami 
delude us liko (ho tunics Unit stand on a lower 
level l 1 Ah, my children, you uro wtso ami you 
may know sometlung of tho vvrcsUings of tho 
tpint, tho feints ami tho sudden attacks and tho 
strangleholds, tho contest in which wo nru ofiemf 
vanquished than victorious, 'ilio struggle that 
you see tvtmvliiro all around you is going on 
* mow intensely within ourselves, tho gnui and 
prolonged hnltlo with our passions, our senses and 
even our intellect And this h„ht is neither 
begun nor cneled in ono life 

Then without attempting to rise higher than 
tho intellectual piano do wo not (md evidence that 
tho essential principle of life, tho vitality that is 
independent of tho puleo-huit and tho coursing 
of tho blood through tho veins survives the 
tk-li i You h eve added to my i>oor knowledge 
by telling mo of tho Buddlm and tho Christ, liio 
manner of their lives and their teachings. Wo 
fll*o have h wl teachers Jiko them for tho human 
raco would bo in evil plight if it had not been 
for these messengers of the eternal truth It is 
undeniable that the men known os tho Buddha 
auel tho Christ aro no longer living in jour 
world, h evmg gono the way of all flc$h, but is it 
not equally true that tho words they “poke, tho 
precepts that they hud down tho truth that they 
revealed are still living, and nro accepted and 
followed as living guides by millions of your 
fellow human beings in your world? Remember 
that thcao teachings were tbo creations of men 
known to bo dcael Teichings that minister to 
tho spirit are not structures of stono and mortar, 
but fabrics woven by tho loom of the immortal 
soul, garments that never decay nor perish and 
clothe tho nakedness of other souls through 
die revolving cvclcs of time How can tho 
creator die while that which was created 
lives ? If tho word lives tho spirit that spoke 
the worel must also live. The mechanism of tho 
voice becomes extinct but not tho living word 
an t the in tag Aisswr JHw ifenY sad tfte Aster 
decay but tho spirit knows no decay and no 
death nod Hits to a new abode and vitalises a 
new shape 

‘I have heard from you that the Buddha 
bpoko of numerous previous births as we speak 
of things that happened yesterday and that 
great Teacher was not subject to delusions nor 
was ho a man of casj credulity Tho articles 
of his creed show that ho was ono of the closest 
reason era that your world has ever known, that 
ho unreservedly condemned all forms of easy 
belief and he utterly disclaimed the possession 
of supernnturd powers lie spoke of his previ- 
ous incarnations as a matter of simple knowledge 
to him, a gift of memory which men do not 
ordinarily possess and which persists through 
many lives and deaths aa wo call them \\ hat 
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was to tho Buddha a plain and simple fact is 
to other people mi incredible and impossible 
hall tic: nation Yet tlnro is no other explanation 
for tbo fctmngo and unaccountable con traditions 
that wo see in human nature. Why should ii 
man throw away a kingdom when mart people 
hunker after wealth and power ♦ A mad muj 
m ly do so but no one ever suggested that the 
Buddha had taten leave of his senses You wilf 
sco two men brought up in precisely the tame 
surroundings and under th a same influences grow 
up utterly unlike each other. Ono man is kept, 
rigidly aloof from all temptations and is carefully 
watched and yet he is tempted and falls. 
Another may bo left unprotected m the midst 
of much evil but ho remains entirely unaffected 
and wins through to a higher and nobler life, 
ihcro is a Stonge of energy behind us, the 
accumulations of previous lives. This may be 
of cither kind, ono that tends to our uplifting 
or another that drives us to our undoing Wc 
carry with us unconsciously a bank book of our 
previous births and the account is carefully 
made up from day to day If ire are solvent- 
we may become prosperous and may in this 
lifo and others which will follow lay by enough 
to discharge our original debt to lie law of 
being or we may go on adding to our debt onii 
floundenng deeper and deeper into the quagmire 
of births and deaths untd all hope of extrication 
disappears. Tho sequence of incarnations 
accounts for much of what otherwise appears- 
unaccountable and arbitrary. 

‘And now, my dear young fnends, I must 
wish you a good night’s re-L I thank you for 
your courteous attention, but I expect you to 
enlighten mo a great deal upon the wisdom of 
of your own world.' 

‘Master,’ gravely replied Mcaruchi, ‘we have 
come to you to hear and not to speak. Favour 
us with more of your wisdom at your pleasure.’ 

As wo passed into our own rooms Orion 
said quietly, Maruchi, you are proving a very 
good listener' 

Meaning that before this J used to do most 
of the rnwing myself V 

‘Well, no What I mean is that we all be- 
conio like very docile children in his pre-cnce.’ 

‘What else would you expect ? Are we not 
as children before him ? I wonder whether he 
will speak to us of deeper things and «how us 
somo of his marvellous power*’ 

Such as Nargu revelled v I asked 

That perhaps, and others that may bo more 
wonderfuL’ 

Maruchi, aro you cultivating a hunger for 
miracles * 

‘May be, or it may be a thirst for knowledge.’ 

XXXI 

Every morning found U3 waiting in the 
garden nmidtt the flowers for sight of Aslan 
tho Master and the sound of his voice, «mootb, deep 
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and of a timbre that strangely stirred the heart- 
strings Hardly any one else ever spoke. Unm and 
the other young monks were always present and 
they listened to the blaster as attentively as we did. 
Our respectful attitude was a natural homage to 
the personality of the Master and the wisdom 
that radiated from him and flowed out of his 
lips. There was an unconscious maje ty about 
him and a strength of the intellect and the «ptnt 
that held our minds in thrall He appeared to 
be always landing at a great height above us 
and to bend down to us in gracious condescen 
sion And all the time he wa3 absolutely free 
from any as umptton of superiority of any kind 
He was simple, modest, natural and unassuming 
The more we saw of him the more we felt 
attracted towards him and the greater grew our 
respect for him. We felt amply repaid for all 
the vicissitudes of our arduous enterprise by the 
privilege of having seen and heard «uch a man 
‘The dread of death,’ he was saying this 
morning is not merely due to the somewhat 
natural fear of the unknown but to the 
apprehended loss of our individuality ks life 
goes on tho association of all ideas centres round 
our persons, the visible tabernacle of our being 
There is a perpetual conflict between our belief 
in the indestructibility of the spirit and the 
ephemeral nature of our bodies. We seldom 
find any consolation in tho thought that it is not 
a permanent bond that ties the spirit to the 
flesh. The natural law of birth, growth and 
death applies to everything having life and we 
come to believe that death ends all Even if it 
were so we should bo able to face death 

undismayed since it 13 nothing more nor less 
than the fulfilment of a law of nature. If you 
put it crudely we have no consciousness that we 
ever asked for life and why should we be afrud 
to part with anvthing for which we did not 
seek ourselves t Here is a delusion subtler and 
more baffling than the tricks of the senses 
The child cries when it is born and it has no 
language other than a cry, and the old man 
cries at the approach of death. I 3 the new bom 
child afraid of life and is the frail old man 
afraid of death ? Intelligence dawns but lowly 
for the cfnfii and it usuaffy fads in the case of a 
very old man That 13 why we speak of extreme 
old age as a second childhood. The pint is 
lulled into a “tale of unconsciousness both at the 
beginning and the end of life. This u the 
wrapping of oblivion that swathes the spurt 
for a little while just as in life we are frequently 
found straying in the mist of »ia ja So intricate 
so mazy and so prolonged is the purpose of 
being that it is impossible for it to be accom 
plished m the brief 'pan that we call life. 

Moreover, when one thinks of the uncertainty 
of life is he not assailed by very venous doubts 
about there being any purpose at ill in life * 
Think of the infants that die m birth or pass 
away after a bnef existence, the vigorous young 


ltve3 that are cut off in the hey-day of youth, 
the endless variety of ways in which deata 
comes. Does it not all seem cruel, callous, 
meaningless 9 What ls this blind, baffling law 
that recks not life, the most beautiful thing in 
creation ? Why this prodigality of waste, this 
wanton sport of building and breaking this 
wilful and wild scattering of flotsam and jetsam 
on the placid waters of time ? The explanation 
is to be found in that sequence of incarnations 
of which I spoke, the round of existences that 
makes up the chain of being some links of 
which are long and others short and which goes 
on dragging it3 length or breaks and disappears 
by the use made of each separate existence.’ 

Maruchi ventured to ask a question In what 
relation then, does the Creator stand to the 
individual being ’ 

Take the case of the airship that has earned 
you from one world to another The analogy is 
not very precise but it will help to illustrate my 
meaning The machine wa3 made by certain 
persons, but you do not expect them to dnve or 
steer it and they cannot be responsible for 
anything that may -happen to ifc Of course a 
machine has no life and no will and is under 
the control of your pilot But suppose it were 
capable of moving by itself and flying without 
the help of a human hand you would not blame 
any man or the inventor if it were to wreck 
itself This is by no means a satisfactory 
comparison but really there can be no analogy 
between the world of the “pint and the world of 
matter What is the notion that you have of the 
Creator? What have your teachers tau„ht you 
about the creative Energy behind the creation 
and in what relation does man stand to hts 
Maker * 

Maruchi said, Diflerent peoples have different 
scriptures and there are necessarily different 
theories about the creation *'ome of these have 
been challenged by science but to believers the 
scriptures are the word of God, revealed by 
inspiration to prophets or great saints anl 
consequently it is blasphemous to auestion the 
divine authority of these book*. And this belief 
has proceeded a step further since among many 
peoples there is a hrm hefief that God appears in 
the fle c h like a man among men Some believe 
that He has appeared like this only once, others 
believe that lie does so repeatedly according to 
the need of humanity Thus there have been 
men who are looked upon and worshipped as 
Go-1 incarnate' 

Thi-' is inevitable,’ replied the Master ‘When 
you invert God with a personality s radar even 
if magnifiol many times, to that of human 
personalty you establish an affinity between 
God and man very different from, that between 
God and the rest of the creation When man 
looks round the world in which he lives ha 
hads that he is superior to every oth e r>t 
life and that he is the lonl of all - 
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existence during the term of life. We «ee a 
positive continuity of existence in this undeniable 
fact There is «omething detachable from the mortal 
life of a min, something which death cannot 
extinguish an 1 which lives mid will continue to 
live after the flesh has perished Is belief in past 
births a delusion ? Does not the avenge ignorant 
man who sees the sun, the *tora and the moon 
revolving round the immoveable earth think mother 
man who affirms that the earth is whirling rounl 
the sun to he under a delusion 9 Between your 
man of science and superior education and 
another before whose eyes the spirit-world has 
revealed itself there is the same distance as 
between the other two men It is tho man who 

B dea himself upon the precision of his know 
ge, who is under a delusion and not tho seer 
and the visionary Ignorance is nlwavs com 
parative and has no hxed standard. What we 
call knowledge is merely the partial removal of 
ignorance In tho world palpable to the senses, 
in the vuat orginiam we coll nature we have to 
lilt veil after veil to add to our knowledge. All 
around is an intricate maze of delusion through 
which wo often meander and only the resolute 
among us find on opening somewhere though 
the centre still remains undiscovered Behind 
the v sible creation is that other world of the 
spirit which is an unknown land to most of us 
and where the doors are opened only to 
the mo t intrepid and the most dauntless 
seekers The seen and the known are often 

illusory, while the unknown and the unseen 
are frequently true We know for a fact that our 
senses are unreliable as guides and tho same 
statement holds true of the intellect when we are 
concerned with problems of the «pirit 

Is it not possible asked Maruchi that even 
the wisest among us may fall into an error when 
it is merely a question of an individual belief ? 
The Buddha was wiser than many generations of 
men but his belief in previous births might hava 
been founded upon a doctrine already in exis 
fence for in the country in which he vas born 
men had belwved in previous births and the 
transmigration of the soul from a human to an 
animal body long before him and tho Buddha 
merely emphasized this creed by declaring that 
'uk Tt-uitraA/wni a’A 'ins "pruvions Wins b gift; 
of a spiritual memory possible only to a Buddha. 
Could not this part cular delusion have persisted 
even in his caso ? 

‘Tree, on the supposition that no man is free 
from error But as there is an exception to every 
■rule so there must be to this and there may 
appear a man at rare intervals who is entirely 
free from error an 1 tho Buddha was such a man 
What made him as a joung man give up a 
kingdom that was waiting for him and tear 
himself away from the arni3 of a beautiful and 
Joving wife ? Why did the call of a suffering 


and misuided humanity reach bi3 ears alone ? 
Remember his long and bold quest for the 
truth, how ho followed tho usual course of the 
mortification of the flesh and gave it up when 
it brought him no light, an l how on that 
memorable night under the Bo tree be calmly 
defied the sirens and monsters of Mara, the 
tempter and how with the dawn ho emerged into 
the effulgence and glory of full and perfect 
knowledge He never accepted anything on trust, 
he felt himself bound by no tradition and 
accepted no authority a3 unimpcachnble He 
rejectc 1 the divine authority of tno Scriptures 
of bis own people, he con lemneJ the a icrifice of 
annuals as part of a religious rite He broke 
unhe lUtingly the tcuimneU of caste, accepted the 
food of tho unclean and the untouchable, and 
admitted all to his Order provided the te*t of 
self restraint and self-discipline was fulfilled. 
There can be no question that bo accepted no- 
thing without evidence that fully satisfied him, 
but this evidence wis not always of a kind that 
others could un lcrstan l and follow Evidence 
that to him wa3 convincing and complete was 
mtangiblo and unrealizable to others After the 
routing of Maras army the gates were flung 
back for the spirit of the BuJdha to enter the 
domain of full enlightenment What he saw and 
learned there can never be known to any other 
man who has not passed tho portals of light and 
entered the land where all things are known The 
Buddha spoko of his race — not a race of kmg^ 
but the race of Bu Idhas Who else except him 
self could have any knowledge of that race? Who 
but himself could havo any knowledge of his 
past births ? Because that knowledge transcends 
our own because he stood on a height that 
others may not reach and his vision extended to 
distances beyond the range of our very limited 
vista, would we be justified in saying that he 
was under a delusion ? It is better for the 
welfare of our souls that we trust his truth as 
wo recognize the wisdom of his teachings He 
never had any delusions the Blesse 1 One, after 
the mists of uuenlightenment had been once 
dispelled Unknown to him the propulsion of 
the accumulated momentum of his past m earn a 
tions pushed him out of the king's palace and 
Vue scenes tA yAeasare into Vue dreary and deep 
foiest to seek the lost thread of his past lives 
and the cine that would lead to the solution of 
the riddle of life When after a prolonged 
struggle he found enlightenment he found 
all How can we »eeh to measure the 
extent of hi3 knowledge by our ignorance, or 
how can we presume his belief to be a delusion ? 
We may not know, we may not understand 
and yet we can believe for faith is the strongest 
staff in our hands when we wish to climb the 
heights 
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AT THE CHICAGO WORLD’S FAIR 

Ih Lu ir P GOPALA KIUSIIVAYKA, ji 

Columbia Uni i truly, Xew Yorl 


O N May 27, 1033, it was my unique 
g >od fortuno to be present at the 
ceremony that opened tho world's 
fair at Chtcigo Dignitaries and 
notables were scheduled to liutnto the exposi- 
tion, formal)} but for all that the houour 
goes to tbo “unknown citizen * Long beforo 
the gates along the three unto front wero 
unleashed crowds swarmed about them. The 
fair was opened by the populace 

A da} of bnlliaut sunshine and clear 
coo) mr set the exposition off to a fine Btart 
About four million people were with mo on 
that da} At 10 o’clock a blast of band 
music was heard in the upper reaches of 
Michigan Boulevard, and the parade which 
heralded the opening of a century of progress 
began passing tho site of the original Tort 
Dearborn, where the seed of modern Chicago 
was planted over a century ago Past the 
site of tho fort, uow built up with towering 
skyscrapers and hustling with the hustle 
of a big city’s commerce, tho parade went, 
linking past and present with a chain of 
men and music. The United States Arm} 
and Nav>, reservo ofticcrs training corps, 
high school bands, military school bauds 
from far and wide, the} all joined m tho 
music 

Then came in view a big red float, 
dazzling, reg il It is the Queen The 
Queen going to tho fair in state She had ju»t 
been chosen the night before the opening a 
)Oung blonde beaut} from the State of 
Wisconsin, Miss Lillian Andcrsoi , 23 years 
old Until recently she vv is a waitress in a 
caf<$ and Cinderella like was selected from 
main contestants to be “Queen of Charm” 
of the exposition Her fifty attendants pay 
their homage to their queen and the people 
on tho side lines become her vassals It 
is her day, but it is Chicago’s day, too, 
and as they all pass down the avenue and 
on to the fair grounds, showers of white 


flakes fall from skyscrapers, “Oas and 
"Aha 1” rise from the streets, the fair 
is on 

After tho parade had entered Soldier 
Field, the opening programme begin, with 
ui invocation by Bishop George Craig 
Stewart of the Episcopal diocese of Chicago, 
followed by short speeches by Mr Rufus C 
Dawes, president of the exposition Governor 
Henr> Horner, Ma} or Edward T Kell} and 
and finall} by the address of Mr James A. 
Farley, Postmaster Genera! in Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet and the President’s right hand mao, 
who was instructed by the Chief Executive 
to open tho exposition in his place. 

Millions of persons, here or beside their 
radios, all over the United States, heard 
the words of dedication by Mr larlcy In 
a speech ringing with earnestness, be 
declared the exposition open ending with 
tho following words, “The ccutury of 
progress celebration tends to substitute 
healthy rivalry among the nations for 
destructive jealousy Such events as 
this cement tbo bond of international friend 
6hip and contribute in no small degree to 
the furtherance of the hopes for all of Us 
Good customers are good neighbours * 

Mr I arley then read President IYsaidm 
D R joscvelt’s message Tne President with 
lus characteristic humanistic outlook saw in 
the Chicago Exposition not only the interest 
of Ins country, but that of the world at larg-* 

He said 

"Who is there of so little faith a3 to 
believe that man is so limited that be will 
not find a remedy for the industrial ills that 
periodic illy make the world shiver with 
doubt and terror ?“ 

“Every convention of the pcop’es of thc- 
vvorld bring ncirer tho tun’ of mutual help- 
fulness,” it continued 

“bo I welcome the celebration vou are 
now beginning It 13 timely not only because 
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it marks % century of accomplishment, but 
it comes at a time when the world needs 
■nothing so much as a better mutual under- 
standing of tho peoples of the earth 

“So I congratulate Chicago and its guests 
and wish the exposition unbounded success — 
success as a show but marc success in 
helping to bring about binding friendship 
among tho nations of the earth " 

l gay modern, brilliant show covering 
424 acres of new “made" land and lagoons 
tho exposition gives a final triumphant 
answer to those who thought it would bo 
impossible m a period of business recession 
to carry out a great world’s fair to com 
pletion 

V\i Wxi Aon*, awA wAk a Aonmb 
For three miles along tho now lake shore 
there stands today a lively city of colour 
and light binlt to last five months, tho 
duration of the fair, original m architecture 
and full of novel exhibitions and entertain- 
ments 

Architecturally tho exposition la a flash 
of modernism, a complete contrast to the 
first Chicago world's fair which was classical 
Hero are no colonnades, and but little orna 
mentation The buildiogs aro of a new 
type, all different, each one designed to fit 
tho specific use 

It is an unfamiliar world The plain 
broad surfaces of the buildings, the lavish 
u&e of brilliantly coloured paint, tho sharp 
angles of the structure^, the wide terraces, 
the absence of window*, the frank use of 
factory made wallboard, painted, for 
extenors — these are characteristics of the 
buildings which strike most visitors as 
strange and even shocking but which appeal 
to some as promioing experiments in new 
forms of architecture 

Tha day has come for which we hare prepared 
so lone Chicago celebrates its centennial 
said Air Rnfus C. Dawes president of the 
exposition at the opemojr ceremony 

‘The century of Chicago a life has been 
the century of expanding comprehens on of 
science and increasing u e of science for 
the purposes of men Thu exposition wilt 
illustrate the dependence of modern industry 
upon scientific research Here ate gathered the 
evidences of man a achievement in the realm of 
physical science— proofs of bis power to prevail 
over all the penis lhat beset him Herts in ibe 
presence of such victories men may gather 
•courage to face their unsolved problems 


Mr Daw Co welcomed the representatives 
of foreign nations, who, he said, m spite of 
obstacle*, had by their presence given to the 
American people a new pledge of friendship 
and sympathy He acknowledged also the 
contribution made to the exposition by the 
leaders of American industry 

While the day time ceremonies were not 
radically different from those of other 
expositions, tho®e of the evening are believed 
to be without precedent 

V remote star opened the exposition 
officially at 9 Id in the night Arcturu®, 
240,000,000,000,000 miles (MO trillion) away 
from the earth, was assigned the role 
previously filled by kings and presidents 
The. UghA tha*. star, iKb.vJa. leJft its. 

source in 18^3, the year of the fir®t Chuago 
world s fair, threw the switch which turned 
on the vast system of lights of the second 
exposition 

So exact were the calculations of 
astronomers and preparations of electrical 
experts that those who best understand the 
means by which tho star's energy was put 
to work on earth, say that there was no 
clement of uncertainty about the per- 
formance Even tho possibility of clouds 
hiding the star had been foreseen 

One of the wonders of tho stellar 
ceremony is that a great astronomer, who 
for years has carried on his work dc pite 
the seeming handicap of blindnes*, was 
responsible for the idea Dr Edwin B Frost 
recent y retired director of Yerkes 
Observatory of the University of Chicago was 
originator of the Arcturus ceremony 

After the lighting of a great searchlight 
on the Hall of Science, one buildiug after 
another wa3 illuminated The exposition 
was ablaze in the manner of 1933 One does 
not see thousands of bright lights here, but 
rather great, glowing, colourful spaces of 
light , illuminated surfaces , fountains 
and cascades of light , luminous compo3i 
tioas 

Aeon and other luminous gaseous hghta 
play their part, but not so large a part as 
was originally expected The brightly 
painted walls of the buildings, with their 
clear yellow®, intense “eleefno" blues, pure 
greens and red orange hues, need only to bo 
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bathed in ordinaty untintcd light to look 
like highly coloured velvety surfaces 

Tlio cxpoaition is a non profit enterprise 
At the opening Mr Dives referred to the 
financial set up saying, * Hus exposition is 
the spontaneous expression of the pride of 
the citizenship of Chicago It has been 
sustained by the voluntary action of 
individuals No part of the burden of its 
expense has been laid upon the taxpayer” 

The United States Government participa 
tes, haung officially recognized the exposition 
and appropriated about R« 4,000,000 for its 
building and exhibits, but there was no 
6ub«idy for the exposition itself 

Estimates on lion long it will require to 
take in the world s fair \ ary from a week, 
for a business man s whirlwind survey of the 
exhibits and fling at the concessions, to the 
entire five months period for one who wants 
to do a thorough job of it 

There are some sixty buildings given 
over to free exhibits, with a total corridor 
length or walking distance of eighty two 
miles There are some 12 000 exhibits so 
that if two minutes were devoted to the 
scrutiny of each one it would require 6ix 
weeks to see them all, working ten hours a 
day 

The visitor may look upon the world 
as it existed before man made his appearance 
aud, in animated dioramas and nimated replies, 
see prehistoric monsters foraging and fight 
lug among flora and fauna of their primordial 
age 

.The "wonders” of tho exposition include 
a walled city from China, a golden roofed 
temple from Jehol, a Belgian a ill age uprooted 
from the sixteenth centurv aud roads, 
aqueducts and 'uegc works of the Caesars 
of Rome 

There arc also maps that guided 
Christopher Columbus on lus voyage** the 
Great Chalice of \ntiach, which some 
students believe to be the Holy Grad , the 
picturesque nunnery of UxnioJ, representing 
the height of Mayan culture, and tea houses 
from Japan 

Eighteen nations are participating in the 
exposition, either officially or through exhibits 
privately financed Ten countries officially 
represented by large buddings or exhibits 


are Italy, Sweden, Cinada, Czechoslovakia, 
Japan, Chun, Morocco, the Irish Free State, 
Egypt and the Dominican Republic. Those 
having privately financed exhibits are Great 
Britain, Trance, Denmark, Norway, Belgium, 
Poland, Mexico and Cuba. 

Most of the nations participating in tho 
fair have blended modern scientific achieve- 
ments with the ancient representations of 
their lands The Irish Iree State is showing 
how it transformed the River Shanon from 
a subject of sentimental songs to a great 
new power development. 

Buildings, exhibits and features of the 
world fair, representing So per cent of the- 
Rs. 100,000,000 invested id the exposition, 
are available to any one who pays the 
general admission fee of o0 cents (nearly 
equal to Rs 2) to enter the eighty two miles 
of exhibits can be viewed without any extra 
charge 

The exhibits may be divided roughly 
into several groups The industrial, includ- 
ing electrical, travel and transport, hete- 
rogeneous industries, model house groups, 
the agricultural and dairy products industries, 
the basic scicuces, medicine and nursing, the 
social sciences, exhibits from foreign 
countries and tho<*c of the 1 ederal Govern- 
ment md the thirty eight States. 

One of the mam features is exhibits in 
the radio and communications and the 
Electrical Buildujgs Here is illustrated tho 
principle of electricity from a vast power 
6yatem to a light that burns without wires 
when held in the visitor’s hand. 

The Hill of Science, in which hundreds 
of exhibits tell of scientific advancement m the- 
last 100 years, is a centre of special interest. 

Great exhibits portray the contribution 
religion has made in the last 100 years to 
the world s welfare and advancement, parti 
cularly in the fields of education, social 
service, architecture, art, hospitalization, 
home and foreign mission**, care of tbo aged, 
indigent and homeless, international relations, 
industrial justice and spiritual unity The 
focil point is the beautiful Hall of Religion 
in a garden like setting overlooking the 
central lagoon Here different faiths tell 
the story of their services, while ecclesiastical 
relics and works of art arc shown 
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The 6 tor} of how the earth is made to 
yield its resources of foods and fibres and 
how the«e are converted to the u es of many 
nations is shown beneath a colourfully decorat 
cd ceiling in the food and agricultural building 
Thrilling ndcs dot the Midway, the 
amusement centre, Motion picture show3, 
floor shows m breach cafe , freaks, snake 
and alligator wrestling matche , Red Indians 
cow bo) s, waT ahows — they are all there — 
and the price vanes from free admission to 
all the purse will stand 

The feature attraction of the nde assecn 
bly and towering over the rest of the fair 
is the Sky Ride The loftv steel towers of 
the nde, 628 feet high are °000 feet apart 
with the lagoon between Steel rocket cars 
give the visitor a ride comparable to that 
enjoyed in the airplane 

Outside the exposition grounds and close 
to the north gateway are three famous 
Chicago show places, the Art Institute 
housing Rs. 300,000 000 of famous paiatings 
many of which were loaned for the duration 
of the fair by 200 art collectors all over the 
world the Shedd Acquanum and the Field 
Museum of Natural History 


26ft 

Tnrec sections of the old 1 me Arts 
Building, one of the glones of the 1893 
worlds fair, are now reconstructed peraii 
ocntly in Indiana lime-otone, as the Museum 
of Science and Industry It supplements 
the exhibits of a century of progress in many 
ways, and has one feature which is unique 
in American museum exhibit®, a real coal 
mine m operation 

Civilizations reward for the last forty 
) ears is Dot spotlea® \ world war the 
injustices that followed the economic crisis 
that has unnerved the whole world — these hive 
given rise to doubting and questioning They 
are even linked with the n«c of science 
In this increasing domination of the laboratory 
on the e machines that have shortened the- 
working day and given a standard of living, 
at least in America that would have seemed 
regal in 1S33, there arc skill, intelligence 
and e\en spintualitv V race that can rise 
to such heights by mastering energy and 
matter may look forward to the future with 
hope If this century of progress «tands 
for science as the coaqucror of nature, 
perhaps the next will reveal social man as 
the conqueror of science 


THE BATTLE OF PANIPAT -ITS CAUSES AND 
CONSEQUENCES 

A STtfDI 

BiGS SARDESA3 


T HF fateful battle of Panipat is a theme 
of peculiar interest to the student 
of Maratha history and supplies a 
fruitful subject for historical investi 
gation hardly equalled by any other episode 
It not onlj involves innumerable questions 
and controversies concerning the wisdom of 
Maratha policv and tactics but properly 
studied from the profuse documents now 
available, it clearly explains the strong and 
weak points of Maratha expansion beyond 
the Aerbudda. The subject has not received 


sufficient attention from carefnl scholars and 
has to be thoroughly studied I am therefore, 
presenting my own study of it in this paper 
The antecedents of that great event go 
back a decade or two and can be clearly set 
out in a chain of causation The disaster 
of Panipat appears now to be the inevitable 
consequence of Maratha commitments delibe- 
rately undertaken by the first three Peahwas, 
who all vigorously tried to complete the 
ideal of Hindu Pad Padshabi first 
but left unfinished by the gre 
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the Marathi Raj This ambition o£ tho 
I’cahvyas brought them into increasing conflict 
with the various chiefs and potentates who 
like the \i7atn, losing tho support of tho 
central authority of tho Emperor, tried to 
carve o it an independent held and seize a 
slice of the falling empire Tho deadly blow 
dealt to it by Nadir Shah m 1739 made the 
existence of the Emperor so precarious that 
he camo to be at the mercy of any invader 
of superior strength and when he found that 
the Peshwas had proved themselves capable 
of dictating terms to the various warring 
elements in India, he decided to seek their 
protection m order to maintain his position 
The Peshwa had already in 1743 practically 
wrested the Subas of Maltva and Bundel 
khand from the Emperor’s hands and thereby 
threatened the existence of the bordering 
Rajput states, the pruicipal among whom was 
then Jaipur which was ruled by Sawai 
-Jai Sing His death in the samo year started 
the usual wars of succession between the 
nval claimants which the shrewd Peshwa 
was not slow to turn to his own advantage 
He nt once deputed his two able generals 
ltanoii Sindia and Malharrao Holkar the 
founders of the two present Maratba States 
m Malwn to adjust the disputo about tho 
vacant seat of Jaipur if necessary by force 
-of arms The Peshwa could not long be 
pre«ent m the North to guide the course of 
•event* owing to troubles at Sutara created 
by Shibu’s declining health and old age and 
the movements of Nizam ul Mulk who was 
at the tune trying to strengthen hia hold on 
the Karnatak 

Deaths of important personages have 
often been politically convul«i\e in all times 
and places, and in this respect the middle of 
the eigl teenth century prove 1 to bo a period 
of peculiar unrest for India and materially 
chai ged the future course of history The 
student wall therefore do well to note 
carefully the following events 
21 9 1743 Sawai Jai Su gh die* 

9 6 1747 Nadir Shah 13 murdered and 
Vhraad Shah \bdah rises to 
power 

lo t 1748 Emperor Muhammad Shall dies 

21 o 1748 Nizam ul Mulk dies 

21 b 1749 tbbay Singh of Jodhpur dies 


14 12 1740 King Shahu dies 
o 12 17o0 Nasirjang is murdered 
12 12 lToO Ishwar Singh of Jaipur commits 
suicide 

These events created a confused situation 
which we must carefully analyse, particularly 
as regards events occurring at the courts of 
Delhi and Satara Jai Singh s death started 
a war of succession which lasted practically 
from 174a to 1752 Similarly the Emperor’s 
death in 1748 involved Vazir Safdar Jang in 
a war against the Rohillas which continued 
from November 1748 to June l7ol Tho 
Sindia and the Hclkar whom the Peshwa had 
stationed in the North with full instructions 
to handle ths situation and with ample free- 
dom to act as occasion and emergency 
required, weakened the Maratha cau*c by 
personal jealousies and between them managed 
to destroy all the friendship and good feeling 
which the first two Peshwas had sedulously 
cultivated with the Rajput princes This 
alienation of Rajput sympathies by Sindia 
and Holl ar must be borne in mind as one 
of the predisposing factors, which ultimately 
frustrated tho Maratha attempts to establish 
a Hindu I mpire for India The Jaipur ruler, 
Ishwar Smgh was «o exasperated by tho 
Maratha encroachments on hie dominions 
that he found 1 fe impossible and, alcng with 
three of his Rams put an eud to his life 
by swallowing poisoD, at which twenty maid 
servants followed the samo co iree by resorting 
to cobra bite* This occurrence was so 
keenly resented by tho Rajputs all round, 
that they inflicted frightful atrocities upon 
tho Maratha troops at the time stationed at 
Jaipur to exact the Maratha demand* The 
whole affair is eloquently described in letter 
No 31 of P D Selection °, dated ’l 2 1751 
and shows bow the Rajputs and the 
Marathas became bitter enemies thereafter 

\part from tho Maratha dealings with 
the Rajputs, the Peshwa undertook the more 
difficult task of helping the Froperor out of 
his embarrassments which the invasions of 
A1 n ad Shah tbdali had created After 
Nadir Slab’s death, his successor Vbmad 
Shah laid claim to the Panjab as part of bis 
inheritance, entered India and seized Lahore 
in January 1748 but as ho advanced to 
Sirhind, ho W3S routed and compelled to 
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retreat by Prince Ahmad The battle 
that decided the contest took place at 
Manupur on 11th March 1748, but 
the Emperor’s deatti occurring shortly 
after, resulted in concentrating all power 
into the hands of Vazir Mansur All Safdar 
Jang who used this opportunity for crushing 
the Rohillas who weic his troublesome 
neighbours Thus an open war ensued 
between them which lasted for over two years 
In this war the Va 2 tr being unable to cope 
with the strength of the Rohillas, invited the 
help of Sindia aud Holkar who were then at 
Jaipur aud with the united forces indicted a 
crushing defeat upon his opponeuts t the 
battle of Husawpur on 19 4 1751, thereby 
establishing Maratha prestige iu the politics 
of Delhi As a counterpoise, the worsted 
Rohillas looked to the Abdah King as their 
saviour and induced him to invade India 
and put down the power of the Vazu- He 
was only too eager to retrieve his defeat of 
three years ago at Sirhind, readily entered 
India early in 17 o2 and this time not only 
succeeded in annexing the two frontier 
provinces of Lihore and Multan but came 
right upon Delhi on 1st lprd Finding 
however the heat of the Indian plains 
unbearable, he quickly returned to his country, 
having stationed military outposts under his 
own son for the defence of the newly 
conquered territories. The loss of the Punjab 
was bitterly felt by the Emperor who with 
the advice of the new Vazir Gbaziuddin 
Imad ul Mulk openly accepted Maratha 
protection, contracted an agreement with 
Sindia and Holkar at the end of May 17 j 9 
and granted them the C/iauth over all the 
oacthem territories q£ the Empire in return 
for their promise of service Thi3 proceeding 
gave rise to a perpetual hostility between 
the King of the Afghans and the Peshwa, 
each in tarn trying to establish control over 
tho Emperor and his capital The natural 
result was a long drawn contest between 
them which was ultimately decided at Panipat 
The Sindia and Holkar, it may be realized, 
evidently committed the Peshwa rather 
ra lily to an undertaking which proved too 
much for their scanty resources, particularly 
when the Peshwa had on his hand other 
momentous issues m the South The defence 


of the vast territories of Northern India 
stretching from Attoch to the environs of 
Bengal, agatn&t both laternal revolt and 
foreign aggression was not an easy task to 
perform Tne Peshwa 8 undertaking was- 
mdeed the forerunner of the famous subsi 
diary system of Lord Welleslev and would- 
have proved fairly successful had the two 
agents of the Peshwa, Sindia and Holkar,. 
acted in complete accord with each other 
Their mutual jealousy and autagonism spoilt 
the game The Peshwa was too much 
occupied in consolidating his position m the- 
South either to pay a personal visit to th& 
North or to despatch sufficient funds and 
forces for carry mg out the pledges given to 
the Emperor The Maratha undertaking was 
an open challenge to the Afghan King, who- 
was urged thereon bv \ajib tid Dowla, an 
astute Rohilli chief who represented the anti- 
Maratha faction at the court of Delhi Thus 
came into b°mg a contest, which had to be 
legitimately fought out on the principle of 
trial of strength Having contracted the 
agreement for the defence of the Emperor, 
the Smdia and Holkar immediately returned 
to the South explained matters to the 
Peshwa and brought a «trong force to Delhi 
headed by the Peshwa » cousin Raghoba 
During 17ol the combined Maratha armies 
vanquished all opposition to their plans and 
on the advice of Ghaziuddm having deposed 
the incompetent Emperor, installed 41amgir II 
on the throne and returned to the South 
after effecting a settlement of the outstanding 
problems Ihe Abdah was not slow to act. 
He soon learned from Najib ud Dowla all 
that the Marathas had accomplished, and, 
haviug, formed his ijlan-v, dpjuifindnd. wym. 
Delhi in the early months of I7o7, carried 
all opposition before him and w revenge this 
time went a step further From Delhi he 
proceeded southward laid waste the Hindu 
shrine and town of Mathura and devastated 
the country right up to Agra He however 
found the heat intolerable and went back to 
his country committing frightful atrocities 
on the way 

This bold proceeding on the part of tho 
Abdaii rou»ed the Peshwa to a sense of his 
situation He had already achieved un 
prcccdented successes in the Karnatak and did 
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<uot tlunk it a serious business to enter into a 
contest with the Afghan enemy in tho North 
Even wluio the Abdall was entering India, tho 
Pcshwa again despatched his cousin Raghoba 
with a large force from the Deccan Tho 
latter entered Delhi upon tho heels of the 
Abdall and followed him right up to Attock 
on the Indus, clearing tho intervening 
territory of all vestige of the Afghan 
conquest Before Raghoba had time to 
consolidate the Maratha position m the Panjab 
and establish strong outposts against future 
contingency, ho was called away to the South 
by the Pcshwa, leaving tho situation to 
subordinate and self seeking individuals 
This was Najib ud Dowla’s opportunity 
Inspired by a hatred for the increasing 
Maratha penetration, he collected all the 
Itohilla resources for a heroic struggle, entreat 
ed the Abdall for an early return and stroDgly 
prepared to oppose the Maratha armies, 
should they happen to enter Delhi again 
The Pcshwa was too much engrossed with 
the affairs 111 tho South to pay personal 
attention to the developments of events at 
the imperial court. The Holhar was in the 
south and Dattaji Sindia, a rather rash and 
reckless soldier who was alone handbag the 
situation at Delhi, was unable to deal a 
timely blow to the growing intrigues and 
activities of Najib At the end of 1759 the 
Abdall made a sudden sweep iuto the Panjab 
-and having quickly effected a strong combi 
nation with the Itohilla chiefs, attacked 
Dattaji by desperately crossing to the right 
side of the Jumna and killed him outright on 
Jauuary 10, 1700 Thi3 year, however, the 
Abdall did not take his usual summer return 
to his own country, but remained in India 
for tho whole year, completing his measures 
not only for tho defence of the Mughal tbrono 
but for inflicting a crushing blow upon tho 
Marathas if they dared to come and face 
him once more 

And this is exactly what happened The 
news of the sad event of Dattaji Smdia’s 
defeat aud death at tho hands of the Abdab 
was not long in reaching the Pcshwa. lie 
received it with gloomy forebodings in the 
midst of a flush of victory ho had obtained 
over the Nizam at Udgir He quickly pro 
pared to meet the challenge He collected 


a largo army near Abraadnagar, brought 
together most of his veteran commander^ 
and leaders of contingents, orgaui7cd a strong 
pack of artillery under tho famous expert 
Ibrahim Ivban Gardi, trained by Bussy and 
quickly despatched them under the leadership 
of his own cousin S idashivrao Bhau with 
instructions finally to dispose of the trouble- 
some Afghan combination This grand 
expedition left the banks of the God ivan 
on tho 14th March 1760 and exactly ten 
months to the da), on the 11th lanuaiy met 
with its final doom at PampaL Ha\ mg crossed 
the Chambal at the end of May, the unpetu 
ous Bhau reached the bauks of the river 
Gambhir to the south of Vgra, ardently 
desiring to cross the Jumna and get at the 
Abdall who had pitched his camp at Vnu- 
pashahar not far from present Aligarh But 
early rains had flooded tho little stream so 
heavily that it caused tho Bhau and his 
army a detention of a full month to go across 
rinding the Jumna utterly impassable, tho 
Maratha armies advanced upon Delhi of 
which they took an easy possession on 1st 
August 1760, and which the Vbdali on the 
opposite bank was extremely mortified at 
his inability to succour Two mouths passed 
md yet there was no prospect for cither 
combatants to cross the floods in order to 
encounter each other Tho gigantic anmes 
ate up tho whole territory for their food and 
when further stay was found impossible, tho 
Bhau proceeded along tho river to the north 
as far as Kunjpura, an outpost on tho home- 
ward march of the Vbdali, which although 
strongly- garrisoned surrendered into Maratha 
hand* without much effort- Hero tho llhau 
performed the national fiotmty of 
D itscra on 19th October with a triumph 
aud sjilcndour hardly equalled ever before 
or since He then prepared to rro&stbe Jumna 
higher up, but was surprised to learn that 
the Abdall had forded tho river to the right 
side with all his troops, baggage and artillery 
at Bigpat about 20 miles north of Delhi 
between 26th and 28th October, thus intercep- 
ting Mjratha communications with Delhi and 
further south Iho operations involved for the 
Abdall also a break of coinmunicitions with 
his home It will thus bo realized that the 
strategy of Punipat depended mainly on the 
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skill and practice of successfully crossing 
large nver-, a pha«e of warfare m which 
Dattaji Smdia was twice foiled the year 
before, but in which the kbdah with his 
repeated experience not only of all the rivers 
of the Punjab, but of those of Afghanistan and 
Central ksia, was more than a match for the 
Bhau, who never had occasion for large scale 
operations m the South The Bhau qmcl Iv 
retraced bis steps from Kunjpuru and hurried 
to the south to meet tht Ifghans but 
realizing that they could not be easily subdu 
ed, he pitched bis camp with the town of 
Parnpat at his back while the Afghans 
formed themselves iu battle array at Soopat 
about 20 miles further south Each of the 
two combatants bad the fighting strength 
reaching nearly a lakh of souH, with double 
or treble that number of non combatants 
The oppo mg armies lay facing each other 
for full two mouths aud a half At the 
beginning of this period, the Marathas were 
certainly superior in spirit and provisions 
3nd it is yet an unsolved mystery why the 
Bhau did not at once attack the Abdah, who 
was at first considerably weaker The former 
was repeatedly promised succours from the 
South and was asked to wait until these 
arrived, so as to make short work of the 
enemy between two large divisions of the 
Maratha armies and with the river Jumna 
preventing an easy escape beyond for the 
Afghan-, But ui generalship the Vbdali was 
doubtless an unequalled tactician of hi* day 
and could easily take the Bhau in He 
gradually succeeded in cutting off the suppK 
of provisions reaching th° Maratba camps 
and compelling his opponents to offer a battle 
on his own terms out of sheer desperation 
The Bhau s situation became so critical 
towards the beginning of January that on 
the 14th of the month, he was compelled 
to bring out his large army for a final attack 
When the two met, a terrible battle ensued 
from nine o clock in the morning for more 
than six hours, at the end of which a random 
shot killed the Peshwa s son on his elephant 
and turned the scales against the Marathas. 
Moved with the piteous sight of his dead 
nephew the Bhau lost his self control, rushed 
recklessly into the thick of the fight and 
was heard of no more The victorious 


Afghans chafing under the terrible losses 
which they had suffered during the day 
showed no mercy to their vanquished foes 
Thousands were cut to pieces, particularly 
the helpless non combatants and only a few 
e capcd with life under cover of the quicken 
mg darkness of the short win ter day The 
flower of the Maratha army with most of 
their veteran commanders perished either on 
the battle field or of the wounds , the new* 
of the disaster reached the Pc&hwa in Malwa 
a week later and so unsettled his mind that 
he pined away to death within a few mouth* 
The Rajput* could have certainlv ea cd the 
desperate situation of the Maratha forces 
but thc\ deliberately chose to remain passive 
onlookers 

The battle of Pampat is usually under 
stood by most writers to hav e given a final 
blow to the rising power of the Maratha* 
This I think is far from being the case 
The loss was doubtless heavy so far as 
man power was concerned but beyond 
this, the di«aster did not materially affect the 
Maratha fortunes V younger generation 
aro«o to replace quickly the lo »»08 suffered 
at Pampat and so far as the Afghans were 
concerned, they did not gam anything by 
their victory \hmad Shah, already worn out 
by a long and harassing campaign of eighteen 
months and not canng to trust 5vajib 
lid Dowla or his lukewarm allies anv longer, 
took his final leave, early in March 1761, of 
the Indian plains which had brought him no 
material profit and no longer sustained his 
claim to the Punjab, where the indigenous 
Sikhs were already establishing their swav 
The Marathas made good their fortunes tea 
years later when the next Peshwa and hi* 
spirited generals including Mahadji Sindia 
brought the legitimate Emperor to Delhi and 
installed him on his hereditary throne under 
Maratha protection, thus fulfilling to the 
letter the sacred undertaking of 17o2, and 
indirectly also the grand ideal of Hindu Pad 
Padshahi for which the Pesbwas had been 
stm ing from the beginning of their regime 
The crowning and declining point of Maratha 
fortunes was not the day that brought upon 
the Marathas the disaster of Pampat, but the 
day on which their best and most highly 
qualified ruler, Peshwa Madhavrao I died a 
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premature death iu 1772 The great Maratha 
historian corroborates this view indirectly 
when lio writes that “the plains of Pampat 
were not more fatal to the Maratha Empire 
than the early end of tins excellent prince ” 
Even today Pampat stirs the heart of the 
Marathi as nothing else does It is the 
disaster that ha3 invested the event with all 
the glory and pride of a true soldier More 
than once during the long wait of tw o and 
a half months when a body of over three lakhs 
of people were cooped up at Pampat, an 
escape was suggested by taking to Sight and 
as often was the ignominious idea of saving 
Ufo either by flight or by capitulation, spurned 
away equally by the non combatants including 
women and servants Writes Major Evaus 
Bell “Even the battle of Pampat was a 
triumph and a glory for the Morathas They 
fought in the cause of India for the Indians, 
while the great Mobamundan princes of 
Delhi, of Oudh and the Deccan stood aside 
intriguing and trimming aud though the 
Maratbas were defeated, the victorious 
Afghans retired and never again interfered 
with the affairs of Indu ” 

But in a different sense the battle of 
Pampat did verily prove a turning point in 


Indian history In the middle of the 1 8th 
ccutury, there were two strong parties 
contending for the mastery of India, the 
rising Marathas and the waning Moslems A 
third Power, the British, were just rising on 
the Indian horizon The first two so weakened 
each other by their mutual struggles culmina- 
ting in Pampat that the field wa3 made * lear 
for the third The learned author of the 
Origin of Bombay (Dr Gcrson da Kunha) ha3 
fully grasped this poiut when he says that 
"the fall of the Augrias and the disaster of 
Pampat freed the British from the thraldom 
of lusidious neighbours and hastened thur 
rise ” This is amply corroborated b> the 
easy matiucr in which four years after 
Pampat, Clive obtained the Diwatu of Bengal 
? e, prachcallj the mastery of that neb 
province aud consequent!) of India. Bengal 
had then been subjugated by the Bbosla of 
Nagpui aud had tho Peshwas bceo victorious 
at Pampat, one feels certain that neither the 
Bhosla uot the Pesb\\a would have allowed 
Bengal to slip out of their hands so easily, 
leaving the situation for Clive to inauage as 
best as he could under tho providing 
circumstances. 


A PRINCELY PATRON OF INDIAN MUSIC* 

i lieucu 


BY O C GANGOLY 


ill forcra of Iaiiia.ii culture will fctl personally 
grateful lor this excellent introduction to Indian 
music to the author of this beautifully printed 
volume. In ancient times, the Princes of India bare 
been enthusiastic patrons of Indian art and culture. But 
in recent times our enlightened Princes Rajas and 
Maharajas hare hardly enuced any manner of 
interest m any phase of Indian culture and their 
frequent and expensive Bojourns to Furojoliare, with 
for honourable exceptions turned them into amiable 
opponents of all forms of Indian art and their 
activities have hardly strayed beyond the adventures 
of the Polo fields or the Dog choirs To the Msha 
rana of Dharampur therefore belongs the unique 
honour of being tho only Prince who has set an 
cxatufloiu ii hat way ilia lima and puree of our 
ancient aristocracy could bo usefully e mployed in 

• ,$\NGIT Blf kVA by Vo hot ana Ip 190 km of 
Dharampur rigid colour jdatei pp 116 D 11 
Taraporciala £oni Ch., Bombay, 1933 /‘rice Be 15 


furthering the cause of Indian education end cult tire 
In this sumptuous volume before us, one of a 
projected ecnes of volumes intended to cover tho 
whole held of Indian melodies our distinguished 
author has given a very e nmcnily useful and procti 
cal guide to Indian muse. Ibo publication primarily 
intended for the use of h uropcao*, very appropriately 
gives the text and the staff notations in Lngush as 
well as m 1 reach, and is sure to prove of invaluable 
h dp— particularly to those in the \ye»t c*g r to Inoiv 
the fundamental structure of Indian melodies Tho 

S ian of the work is to giro in each volume accurate 
escrq lions and note compositions of « particular 
/lain and five related raqt its or minor melodies of 
each demonstrated by s ctra-i/apt and a typical 
classical song illustrating each melody all given in 
staff notations along with the word* of the song 
Printed in Hindi and in Lagtish triu si iteration This 
text is accompanied bv a pictorial illustration {fas nr) 
of each raguu specially drawn by a modern Indian 
artist on tho basis of ancient ragmala pictures as 
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enunciated in old mustoil texts. The present volume 
is devoted to the Kaga Bhairava with the traditional 
ragtnis of the melody according to the school of 
Banumana, fix., Bhatran BangaU Madhyamadi 
and Samdhatt as current in modern practices 

In a practical and popular guide, such a3 offered 
by our author in sucn a lavishly attractive form 
there was no tooto for any kind of scientific or 
expert disquisition on the theory of the ragas or a 
history of their evolution \ct there are many 
practical difficulties and pitfall3 which it is impossible 
to avoid in writing text boots or guides on Indian 
music IV e are tempted to point out one of these 
typical pitfalls as illustrated m the volume before us 
Hut we do so with all respect and humility and 
with an express reservation that our remarks offer 
no criticism to the valuable wort of the author— and 
should not be interpreted to discount or to depreciate 
the value of the volume in any way 

In the long and checkered history of the evolution 
of the ragaa the origins of which can be traced as 
far back as the fifth century V D the old Indian 
melody types have undergone many changes and 
some have, from time to time dropped from 
current practices the place of the melody going 
out of use being taken by their popular substitutes 
for the time b mg i» l&vour \u particular schools or 
areas of culture. In this way many of our roijaa 
wad rajiuis have Vast their anginal forma and their 
note compositions as given in the ancient texts ui many 
esses differ from their fonn 9 as available in current 
practices as they havo reached us today through 
their long career of evolution Many melodies whose 
names only survive had gone out of practice long 
ago and are sometimes confused with other melodies 
of similar names though their structural forms and 
rasa are fundamentally different. Some typical parallels 
and contrasts iparallels m similarity in names and 
contrasts in note structure) are offered by the 
misleading pairs Vatu and \ahha Torfj and Tod da 
{tuna) Desha and Deshah, La! it and Lalita Saranga 
and Sara 1131 Sacirt and Sarenha It is of considerable 
doubt (though valiant efforts have been made to 
establish an identity) if the Khamai as hiioim in 
current practice, haa any relation to the old melody 
known, under the name of Khamtati in our ancient 
text. 

The dsta in the volume before us curiously 
offers a very typical illustration ol this peculiar 
confusion 

The Ragini Madhu Vadhat* (ug-trppfi) is here 
cited as a raqtni belonging to the group of Bhairava. 
h.ow iladhu Madhati in its peculiar note structure 
with n as its radt or dominant note, and ma as its 
aiuiradi or interpretative note, and wuh go and dha as 
its dissonant (nrarfi) note is not a morning raga at 
all and cannot be allocated to the Raga Bhairava. 
The ancient texts properly assign to this group the 
Ragmi madl jat 1 ad « which is one of 

the old grama ragas and which long ago dropped 
out of use and is, scarcely known or recognized by 
very few if any living uslads today Its structural 


composition begins with the tnadhyama note’ 
{madhyam adi ) and has the same note for its 
dominant feature (amsa) According to some it is a 
septa tonic melody, according to others it abjures ri 
and dha It is therefore fundamentally different 
both in form and rasa m its note-structure as well 
as its emotive value from Madhu-madhatt properly 
so-called and which latter belongs to the ixiranga 
(“fKff) group This confusion is of a little long 
standing and not of recent growth as in many later 
texts this Kagini of Bhairava is wrongly designated 
by the name of Madhu madhati instead of itB correct 
name nadhyamadx and oar author cannot be held 
responsible for this Happily the author has 
unconsciously offered a very convincing evidence of 
the confusion On the page opposite 21 the author 
has reproduced in a tiny miniature in colour the 
correct pictorial version of Mad/ u madhati, 

properly so-called from an old picture This pictorial 
version gives a fundamentally different tasmr 
(visual pattern pictorial design) from the visual 
picture proper to Madhyainadi the rasa of which 
is interpreted as an embracing couple — fchiva and 
Ssaku (in thiB case the Ragim Madl yamadi) as 
correctly interpreted m the illustration by Jlr M B 
Savant in strict conformity with the dl ytiua prescribed 
in the ancient text A# the old picture of Madhu- 
ma than demonstrates it is not the expression of the 
rota of samWiaya Srtiwjara (which, madl yamadi 
stands for)— but the emotion of a heroine awaiting 
her lover— in the sweet (madhu) early spring (madhati) 
easily understood in terms of the "Vaishnava 
symbolism of Radha waiting for ITadhava m the 
madhu masa the ‘month ushenng the spring 
season 

The illustrations which form an attractive feature 
of this princely tribute deserve a word of commenda 
tion Though lacking in the depth and conviction 
of the old ragamata masterpieces this new pictorial 
tribute is a valiant and praiseworthy effort to 
visualize the dramatic atmosphere suggested by the 
sound forms of ancient Indian melodies Though 
the artiet employs Indian architecture and local 
ethnic types and costumes, they are imprisoned in 
their Indian settings and fail to attain universal 
qualities and sometimes degenerate as 10 the pictuie 
of Bhairava to a cheap theatrical effect Bhairan 
and Saindbavi are perhaps the two most successful 
attempts in this new but creditable pictorial inter 
prctation of Indian music The get-up and printing 
of the volume is excellent. 

The volume would hare certainly enhanced in 
value if the patronizing Foreward with its quaint 
jargons and grotesque expletives of artistic pretensions 
had been omitted The authors own preface 
sufficiently sets forth the am of the project with 
courteous dignity and princely modesty 

The large and growing Indian public interested 
in the cuhure of Indian music will sorely accord to 
this enterprise a cordial welcome The author’s 
effort deserves a warm reception both in India and 
abroad 



CHINA’S SAD PLIGHT 

B\ bikko 


E VENTS are moving fast in the Tar 
East Mr Kuban, who held tlio 
portfolio of Communications in the 
Ministry that the murdered Mr 
Iuukai organized in the middle of December 
1931, revealed some time bach that the 
seizure of Manchuria by forco was id the 
plans of the Japanese Arm\ from a long time 
before, and that l lie reason why it was not 
earned out during General Tauaha s Ministry 
was lus pusillanimity 

Some four years later, however, when 
General Tanaka was already gathered to his 
ancestors and Japan was under a ministry 
the chief of which was not a soldier, the 
Seizure took place on the excuse of an outrigo 
alleged to have been committed by the Chinese 
Manchuria is now Manchuhuo, and it3 people 
arc, according to Japanese expositors, free 
from tho intolerable hardships they were 
suffering under the Chinese misrule, and arc 
happy »Dd contented 

Manchuhuo, however, is now a little more 
than its original W hat f mean by that 
perhaps requires a little explaining When 
tho Cluucsc ruled the territory Manchuria 
proper (Manchuria is an English appellation) 
was called by them as the Three Eastern 
Province® Vftcr the troublo started, the 
thoughts of the 'nurses’ who brought it 
into existence were perhaps not quite clear 
as regards the extent of the territory M hen 
the declaration of freedom and indcpeudcnco 
was made and Manchuria became a self 
determined sovereign State, its far sighted 
Japanese advisers and functionaries wisely 
included tho name of tho Governor of JchoJ 
as one of its founders This wedge afterwards 
allowed a whole army to pass through 
J or, on the allegation of n rebellion against 
lum, an expedition was sent and lehol was 
taken So Manchuhuo now consists of four 
provinces M hctlier it will remain 90 
circumscribed in area is not quite clear yet. 
- ' v * provincial Government here and another 


there, in places outside the present domain 
of the new State, are, if press despatches are 
to bo believed, expressing fond desire* to 
be parts of this well ordered, peaceful, and 
happy state, and so developments are always 
possible One might say that developments 
are in progress But more of that auon 

When the Ly tton Commission, in fact, 
enquired, first at Hsinking, as the old Chinese 
city Changchun is now called, and then at 
Tokyo, as to what were the boundary lines of 
the new State, they got no reply Later the 
Great Wall was spoken of as its natural 
southern bound iry lino, which delimiting its 
area effective y also buffered it against tho 
Chinese, south of tho will This was when 
Jehol was not yet occupied After its 
occupation, however, it was saul that the 
Wall was not sufficient of a protection, and 
that a buffer zone south of it was required, 
for the Chinese insincerely" continued to 
send expeditions with a view to tho recovery 
of the lost territory 

And these expeditions have been productive 
of very serious results Tor the b Utlcs that 
foffowe l ami continue south of tho Great 
Mall have been deadly m their eflects — to 
the Chinese 111 equipped and seriously 
wanting in artillery with almost no fighting 
planes to match the Japanese air squadrons 

CVnstc&«, Mwogb Mwsy ftgVAvwg brvMy , 
even heroically, have been and arc losing 
ground 

Such is tho power and ctlectivencss in 
destruction of modern war machines Tho 
Chinese are not coward® They arc not 
altogether without arms If that were so, 
there could bo no resistance whatever, 
and ineffective though it was vml i®, 
the resistance still continues Prom tho 
point of view of theoretical freedom China 
can arm herself She can press her citizens 
into military services and organizo them into 
armies. She is not wholly without arsenals 
and factories to tarn out munitions and 
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necessaries of war Bat her efforts have 
been inadequate, as cannot but necessarily 
be the ca»e when obsolescence is so rapid, 
and efficiency in industry and war is so 
tremendously increased with every improve 
ment la machines and technique 

A little digression here Before the 
establishment of the Republic the Chinese 
Empire was divided into three dependencies 
and twenty two provinces The former were 
Mongolia, Tibet, and Cbiughat or Kokonor, 
the land of the Kalmuk Mongols The latter 
included Manchuria or the Three Eastern 
Province®, the Province of Smkiang or the 
Chinese Turkistan, and China proper or the 
eighteen province® Trom this it will be seen 
that Manchuria was within the directl) adnnnis 
tered provinces of the Central Government 
and, secondly, the term China proper does 
not therefore mean that places outside of the 
eighteen provinces were outside also of the 
true dominion of the Chinese Government 
'Nominally the Republic was established in 
1911 Actually, however, the old empire 
continued in all but name A nan Shi kai, 
the strong man of China, who advised 
abdication to his monarch, and who 
on the advice of Dr Sun \ at son became 
the President of the Republic, eaw fit later 
to proclaim himself the Emperor of China 
That brought about his end, but not before 
greater mischief had been done The fall of 
the monarch} left the provincial satraps with 
out footing President A uan Shi Lai brought 
their adhesion to th Republic His ro}ahst 
pretensions, however undid their balance 
The}, who were being won over to nationalism 
nod service, to China feura their ailegcswyi 
to the Emperor and who might ha\ e been the 
defenders of the Republic were made m their 
mind opportunist® It merel} wanted circum 
stances to bring this state of affairs to the 
Eurface and one was presented when the 
emperor "Yuan Shi kai died Then, in 
the separate provinces over which they 
ruled, the ®atraps became so many king3 in 
all but name They gave nominal allegiance 
to the Central Government of course , but 
when it suited them they flouted it3 authority 
and went their different ways and followed 
their different interests They earned on wars 
between each other and made peace again 


In short China was in a process of dissolution 
of the old order Lnd Jhe new order was 
not yet firmly established 

In 1927, however, something happened 
The Nationalist army marched on Peking 
The opportunist Government that was nomin- 
ally functioning from there collapsed The 
Nationalist arm} captured Peking and the 
present Kuomiugtaog Government establish- 
ed its authorit} The new Government, 
however, had immediately to face foreign 
intervention® Japan of course, was there with 
her picnic party England landed foices at 
Shanghai and even Vmerica, which, under 
the leadership of that splendid statesman, 
Mr Sttmson, had so houourably stood by China 
in this difficult period of her life bombarded 
Nanking 

So that between 1927 and 1931, when the 
Japane e started operations round Mukden, 
there was a gap of only four years From 
1927 to date it is about six years During this 
period the Nationalist Government has made 
tremendous progress It has concluded 
treaties with foreign Powers on equal terms 
It has secured tariff autonomy and retrocc® 
sion of some of the Concessions It has 
organized it3 military forces at its 
present footing It has met one of the 
most tip to date military machines of the 
present tune at Shanghai in frontal fight and 
stood its ground despite heavy Ioase3 in men 
and material (including the destruction of 
the finest collection of books on Sinology 
resulting from the bombardment of the 
Shanghai Commercial Pre»®) This is no mean 
record of achievements in so short a time 

To teswtaa the. thread, of o*m warratwefrem 
where it was left The Chinese as I liar c said 
are losing ground and, at the time of writing, 
the Japanese Army is practically at the door 
of Peking, on the excuse that the Chinese are 
provocative Naturnll} 1 For China cannot 
have any right to protect its own territory 
There is, of coarse, no war between China and 
Japan Only there is a 'Protocol between 
Manchuhuo and Japan whereby Japan obli- 
gates herself to assist Mancnukuo in aup 
pressing internal disorders and m repelling 
external aggressions. Areas south of the Great 
Wall, however, are not io Manchukuo’s tern 
tory, according to authoritative declarations 
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of the Japanese Government, bat that nan a 
thioriticd difJiculty, wliich tho nlllcd Amnia 
of MnnUiukuo anti Japan could surely 
ourconu 

Mlmt tin ri in tho idea behind the present 
opemtion* in North China ! The idea is, 
ns some foru^H obi'tncrii think, to put the 
Chut 1 xecutivc of Manchukuo at Pekin ind 
at proper time to proclaim him emperor 'I ho 
conjecture seems entirolv fuiciful Rut 
such a possibility cannot ahogethir bo dcimd 
lho Chief I xicutivo’* installation at Peking 
may mean a u itural extension of Man 
chukuo’a boundaries \\ ilh Japan’s anus to 
protect him at Peking and to pacify internal 
disturbances, (ho little w ir lord* of tho 
surrounding irejs could bo clleclively brought 
under his allegiance A buffer zone nould 
doubtless bo required to protect tho 
1 mperor’a domain Absolute peace would 
not be possible in this buffer area because 
of the inevitable armed excursion* of 
Republican Chun- Skirmishes would occur, 
and this buffer zone Mould require to bo 
protected, and just as Chinese hostilities 
nround the Great Mall area have ‘ forced” 
tho Japanese army to undertake tho task of 
breaking the Northern Army of Republican 
China, n process in which the area was 
occupied, so also it would be ‘ forced” to break 
the Southern Army of China for ‘ j caco and 
order” m Southern China This will mean 
that a necessity will bo felt to protect this 
buffer zone by nnothcr buffer zone, for wheu 
successful self defence has gone as far as that 
and faces the coinmumatically governed areas, 
then the need for eliminating these pcstiicn 
tial sources of possible contamination of 
Imperial Japan will necessarily arise. 
Of course such progress will be in stages, 
as progress hitherto has been Perhaps a 
'cordon samtairc” would come as a 
preliminary, and then would be felt tho 
imperative need for their damnation, 
uutil, like Pax llomana, Japanese peace would 
bo established in large parts of China 

Perhaps fancy ha3 becu on its wings 
here , for thbugh tho anticipation is not 
at all outsido the realm of possibility, 
it* serious fault is that it has not taken any 
account of the reactions of the big Powers 
An English paper published in Japan states 


ui this connection a <mtb that m Us n ikcd- 
iicb* doubtless hurls all of them "The 
Japanese troops, now operating m North 
China, will be withdrawn as soon as tho 
object of tho present ndi nice has been 
acuicv ed/’ ho said the War Minister Arakt. 
“Unfortunately” Mntes the I tight h paper, 
“(ho M ir Minister neglected to say just 
what tint object is Ihe Chinese troops 
hnd eh lllcnged tho Japanese, he said, 
and it hud been found necessary to crush 
them before full concentration could be 
effected That i* all very well, hut who is 
going to decide where the crushing shall 
cease * \s Ins often been pointed out, the 
worst of Eclf defence is that it proves 
neccssny to go on self defending, first in 
Mukden, then Chinchow, then up to Mauchuli, 
then JehoJ, then the Great Wall and now 
beyond it The process has been a nibbling 
one, almost as if each time, tho Powers' 
reaction was awaited before proceeding with 
the next phase of tho operation The Fotccrs , r 
apparently, hate had no reactions {Italics 
mine ) 

That actually has been the ease , and to 
my mind the fact that there was no reaction 
was tho outward manifestation of the helpless 
condition of the European Powers— and of 
them of England principally Paralysed by 
jealousy’ and suspicions jo the Mediterranean 
England has been mado completely impotent 
even when the whole gains of her one hundred 
years’ of diplomacy have been seriously 
impaired in China That this helplessness is 
very real must bo apparent to Indiau 
statesmen, for it was for this reason that 
England has gone to America to beg for 
assistance 

In these circumstances tho German Vice- 
Chancellor von Papen’a jibe, aimed parti 
calarly at Great Britain but applicable 
to all the big Powers, hits accurately Von 
Papen said that the big Powers are ready 
to tbreateu sanctions against Germany who is 
fighting against an immoral treaty, but arc 
silent against countries actually engaged mwar 

I liavo said that a situation, such as 
evisaged above, in which a Japanese peace 
will be established lu Northern China is 
within possibility In saying this I am not 
without my 'authority ’ 
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Some spokesman of the Japanese army 
has already put it on record that the dissolu- 
tion of the Kuomingtang, the political party 
that mans the executive and shapes the 
policy of the present Nationalist Government 
at Nanking, may be necessarj , for, otherwise 
peace between China and Japan could not be 
stabilized Doubtless Kuomingtang, which 
from the position of a formidable secret 
society has grown to be the predominant 
political pirty in China, is the greatest 
obstacle in tho path of Japan's ambitions 
But Kuomingtang 13 the symbol and embodi 
meat of China mltinws From 1M00 to 1933 
is a far cry But what Dr lleinsch m his 
f uuous book World Politico then said holds 
true with little modifications today Ho wroto 
“Should the idea spread th it foreigners are 
about to effect a radical change in their social 
and industrial condition of their Empire, a 
violent and frantic resistance would be 
offered When wo consider that most of the 
400 million inhabitants would readily be drawn 
into the existing secret societies for the 
purpose of defending their hearths and their 
civilization, the futility of any effort of 
Europeans to govern them against their will, 
an intelligent and stubborn race like thi«, 
at once becomes apparent.” 


And the Chinese are not blind Dr Chuaa 
Shi Li, a Chmeso scholar educated m America 
m a book he published sometimes back said, 
“The Chinese nation has fully realized her 
precarious international situation No foreign 
nation can save her from being subjugated 
and exploited by foreign militarism and 
imperialism Feus cau be done by her own 
people alone China has been duly punished 
for long isolation, for her extrema conser- 
vatism, for exceeding iguorauca and disregird 
for modern sciences but with the popular 
move for democracy China can no longer 
permit intrusions on her inherent sovereign 

rights ” 

The fighting that is going on betweeu China 
and Japan is ono of attrition, Japan’s fiamces 
are in 1 serious state already She had a deficit 
of nearly a billion yen in the last fiscal year 
In the currant fiscal year it is estimated to be 
about eight hundred million yen hinaoco 
Minister Takahashi mentioned last jear 
that five years of such military expenditure 
would make Japan financially bankrupt And 
that is only from tho poiut of view of fiuauce, 
with no further complications considered 
And complications certainly arc bound 
to arise China’s ca^o 13 not absolutely 
hopeless 
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T HE house wore an ominous look like 
that of tho sky before a terrific 
cyvlono or that of a volcano before 
a destructive eruption Everyone 
walked on tiptoe and none spoke above a 
wln-pcr Ei cn the children did uot ciy or 
shout The neighbours took turns 10 attend 
mg to the afllicttd familj Sonic went to 
tho doctor’s some did the necessary telephon- 
ing, while the women folk took care of the 
neglected children 

The cook was attending to her work in 
the kitchen in a dispirited wav No one 
felt any leiire for food, bull it wa3 con- 
sidered a bad omen not to light the kitchen 
fire So the daily routine of serving four 
meals was adhered to. Tho cook was an 


old servant of the family She had been here 
for ten j ears or more. She wras like one of 
tho family and felt their sorrow like her 
own. 

V small girl of ten came and stood before 
the kitchen Her face was sad, her 03 cs 
tear laden “\\ hat is it, Bela, t«) dear *" 
asked tho cook. ‘ Has tho Doctor Babu 
come ■*” 

“No,’ replied the girl “Ho will come 
after an hour Ho has been called away 
elsewhere Is the milk read} 

‘Yes/’ said tho cook and poured the hot 
milk into a shining brass cup. The cup was 
too hot for the tender skin of the girl's palm. 
She put tho end of her sun on her hand and 
placed the cup ou it and thus carried the 
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uwlk The cook begin frying the fish and 
muttered to herself, “The Lord alone knows 
what will happen to the poor people ' God 
is jealous of all human happiness” 

The family was not a very small one 
Tiicro were the old mother and the widowed 
sister with her small son She could not 
endure too much of her dead husband’s 
relatives and so stayed hero for the greater 
part of the year Theu there was Bhabatosh, 
the m istcr of the house, lus wife Kalyaui and 
her three children She was carrying again 
Bela was the eldest, the second child was 
dead and next came the boy Kaly an He 
was about seven years of age Then there 
was another gap loft by the crncl hand of 
death The y ouogcst child, Tara, was only 
two years of age 

They had been passing their days like 
most middle class Bengali families 
Bhabatosh had a decent job and earned about 
two hundred rupees It was not negligible, 
considering the terrible condition of the 
moucy market Besides the house in which 
ho lived wa> his own It was small Still 
they managed somehow With it. They did 
not live in perpetual terror of the landlord 
About a fortnight ago, Bhab itosh return 
ed rather early from office and did not feel 
like taking Ins usual evening meal ‘Give 
me a cup of strong tea,” he said to his wife 
“I don’t want any thing else ” 

“Why, what’s the matter asked Kalyaui 
anxiously “Are y ou feeling unwell 9 ’ 

“Ye 1 -, rather,” replied Bhabatosh I am 
afi aid I am going to have fever Only la«t 
month I had to stay away from office for 
three days due to Kalyan’s illness If I am 
absent again, what will the manager think 9 
Kaly am went and prepared the tea silcnt- 
h But even this Bhibatosli could not 
retain He became terribly sick As he 
Hung himself on the bed, Kalvamput her 
hand on his forehead It was burning with 
fever 

That fever was still continuing unabated 
Jt was rather increasing A doctor had been 
called in, he had called another more ex- 
perienced for consultation Both of them 
were of the same opinion Bhabatosh was 
sutfenng from typhoid fever 1 They were 
expecting a remission on the fourteenth day. 
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hut instead of that the disease had taken a 
turn for the worse The doctors suspected 
pneumonia Bhabatosb’s old mother had 
given up food and drink and was weeping 
all the tune She wa*i of no help, and none 
expected her to be of any help Everyone 
whispered behind her back, “What an 
unlucky old womau ! She had been waiting 
for this Last year she fell ill at Pun and 
should have died then They say truly that 
when a very old person recovers from serious 
illness, the messenger of death takes away 
a young person instead He does not go 
away empty handed ” 

The widowed sister was looking after the 
household md after the children too in a 
way, bewailing her hard lot all the while 
together with the neighbouring ladies The 
doctor had forbidden Kaly am 10 her delicate 
state to attend to the patient, but she would 
not listen to him She was nursing lum day 
and night and had made over the y oungcat 
child, too, to her sister in law to save it from 
infection Once in the day, she was dragged 
out of the sick room for taking some food 
and rest But lustcad of taking these, she 
would rush into the room which contained 
their family idol and beat her forehead on 
the ground before its 6cat Her face was 
terrible to look at 

Today the patient's condition had become 
alarming The neighbours had gathcicd 
there from the morning There was no man 
in the house fit to take charge, so Kaiyam’s 
cousin Saroj had been hastily summoned by 
wire Misfortune never comes singly, aud 
so the doctor who had been attending 
Bhabatosh so long had suddenly been called 
away to the bed side of another dying patient 
Messengers went for lum repeatedly and 
returned disappointed They were afraid 
to change the doctor at this critical stage 

Bhabatosh’s sister sat by bun The 
youngest child was being taken care of by 
Bela, who was now and then being relieved 
by a girl from next door Kaly am had bolted 
herself inside the room which contained the 
family idol, and nobody knew what she was 
doing there The younger children had 
pal taken of their midday meal, as well as 
they could as none of the elders had attend- 
ed to them The older members of the 
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family had. eaten nothing The cook had 
waited for them the whole afternoon, then 
she had put up every thing and had retired 
for her noon day siesta It was past two when 
the doctor’s car stopped before the house 
With the exception of Kalyam and her 
youngest child, every body ran to meet him 
But the doctor did not speak, he scarcely 
looked at any body He marched off straight 
to the patient’s room 

He examined Bhabatosh very carefully 
and listened to the attendant's account and 
looked over the patient’s chart Then he 
came out with as grave a face as he had gone 
in with 

Bhabatosh’s old mother was waiting for 
him She tlung herself before him and 
wailed out, * Give me some hope, doctor 
IIow did you find ray child *” 

The doctor had to stop perforce He 
tried to comfort the old ladv as well as he 
could “Look here, mother, wo mortals arc 
helpless. We can but do our best. But 
why are you so upset q I ha\e seen worse 
cases getting cured Everything is possible 
through God’s grace ” 

The old woman began to sob aloud Her 
daughter dragged her off forcibly Bela, too 
followed them weeping 

As the doctor was going down, Saroj, 
who was accompanying him, asked in a low 
voice, “IIow do you find him 9 Is his con 
ditiOD senous “ ’ 

* Certainly, ’ replied the doctor “It is very 
serious. ’ 

Saroj s face turned pale to dismay ‘Is 
there no chance at all *” be asked 

The doctor forced a smile to his lips 
“What is the use of getting so ncr\ous about 
it **” ho asked “Of course there is a chance 
of his recovery But you can have another 
doctor’s opinion if you so wish ” 

Thcv stood half wav down the stairs 
Here there was a small room It was m 
this room that the family idol was placed 
Vs the doctor finished speaking, the door 
of this room opened, and Kalvam was seen 
standing ui the doorwsv She had a dirty 
on, with broad red borders, her hair 
w is dishevelled, and teara streamed down 
from her bloodshot eye--. Her forehead was 
bruised and swollen 
oG- — 5 


The doctor started at her appearance 
“What are you doing, madam ’ he said “Do 
you want to kill the child you are carrying 
or do you want to kill yourself “ Cannot you 
think of your children ' y Sorrow wait-, us at 
every turn in this world, but we must 
not give up iu despair for that.” 

“If God save* my husband, we shall all 
live or let the three of us go together,” 
answered Kalyam in a hoarse voice 

The doctor turned from her to Saroj 
‘Do not neglect her, ' he said "Her condi- 
tion, too, is «enous I warn you, unless you 
take better care of her the worst will 
happen ” 

‘We don’t know what to do,” said Saroj 
helplessly “We seem to be surrounded by 
fire on ev cry side Who is to look after her, 
and make her see reason ° Instead of being 
looked after, she is looking after the patient 
day and night 

“Engage a nurse for the patient,” said the 
doctor, getting into his car ‘It is criminal 
folly to let her strain herself like that in this 
condition ” 

The car started off and Saroj came up 
again Kalyam was still sitting on the 
stairs “Have you eaten anything? Saroj 
asked 

“I took a Uttle uulk in the morning,” 
said Kalyam. 

“What are you trying to do ?” cried out 
Saroj in anger “Affairs are senous enough 
as it is. Do you want to kill yourself, too, 
over and above that “ What is going to 
happen to the children then ’ ' 

Kalyam gave out a shriek of agony like 
one tortured ‘Cousin, I beg of y ou, do let 
me alone ’ W h\ should I want to live ? I 
do not want to live if I am doomed to widow- 
hood I shall break mv head with a stone 
if I cannot save him I do not care what 
happens to the children ” 

What could he say to this half-demented 
creature v The world was nothing to her 
without her husband She had lost all her 
senses through this Umblo fear of lo-rag 
him Even the love for her children seemed 
to have deserted her 

Kalyam lost her own mother in her child- 
hood. Yet she did not care what happened 
to her own children if they became mother- 
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It»» * I car rugwd supremo m In r mind, u 
vanning gulf scumd to hut opened bon ath 
In r ft < t- sho n >« a ty piCal woman wf 
Beng it, Uimlncutod, htlph r* and ignorant of 
the world width she had hardlv wen She 
had no separate <xi*Unut of htr own, vh a 
wa* like u parasite on uuolhi r human bt mg 
thn ugh whom shu lived If that tree nu 
cut down In the cruel lund of iluth, how 
could tlu poor parasite think of Inin,; on * 
i he whole dav pa»»fd o(f{ik« this. In 
tho t\i mug KaKam cum and rat down by 
tht bedside of her husband Jfi r mother w- 
Iiw wan lying cm the "round in font of tht 
p client h room Siroj had proposed t ) bring 
its u imm , but tho threo ladies put up n 
suoiit htout opp-mtion long v* thc> were 

nine, no Christian noiutn nu needed to 
look after Ilhabatosh 

Ilcli xat in the kilthtu, c itwg stale nee 
The bo> Kalian did not like such tiling*, 
lie hid bought Home hoi Lurhun * from 
the sweet curat shop at tho corner and watt 
enjoying them numptitiously Ho was afraid 
that if baroj r iw him he would not oulv 
lo»c the delicacies, but git a ncolding to hoot 
Tho youngest child was toddling about here 
ind there. Her aunt had gone for her 
evening bath and her sister was busv rating 
bo there was none to look after her She 
was picking up nil sort* of things from tho 
lloor and enjoying them 

Tho cook had come upstairs with Romo 
barlcv water She called Kalynni and 
whispered. Ho >011 know that a great saiut 
has come to that house in the street corner ** 
■\o?, the rich both s house. Our maid scrv int 
ICnll told me People arc flocking there 
from even quarter ju«t to catch a ghrap»o 
of him W h) don’t y ou go once } If he 
takes pity on y ou c\ cry thing may happen w 
Kaly aui remained silent for a moment, 
then said, “All right, I shall go ’ 

The doctor came in the evening with 
another consulting pby -ocian Kulyant ran 
iwaj at the airy sight of him She could 
not endure his lectures Ho was a man and 
did not know what a woman s heart was like 
A\ bile the fire of hell was burning within her 
he asked her to take care of herself and her 
unborn child bo she lied 

The doctors remained for about half an 


hour, gave some j»*trucUon< about iiHihcwo 
and imr»mg, then left Kaly ant then came 
out She was preparing to go out though 
her dress and her hair was as dirt/ and 
duhcvilhd is b< fore. 

She ordered the mail servant Ktti ti 
tala a humc-ino lantern ami accompany In r 
She also told the c?ok to Inform hi r mother- 
111 law that Kaly mi had gone to the house 
of the Seths to see the saint Kali came out 
with the lantern and liny botii stirtcd.^ 

Hut there Was no comfort for Kaly mu 
even there. Dm aunt knew how to gin 
solace to tlio sorrowing and utlhctcd, but ho 
did not know of any weipon that could 
»\ all agimst death, bo the unfortunate 
woman returned weening Saroj had come 
out to ix rnoottratc but at tho sight of her 
tears he went in again. 

Parly next morning, Kalv am came down 
to the kitchen flic cook had just begun to 
sweep the room She stopped, seeing Kaly am 
and asked, “Why have you come down so 
carlv ** How is master now *" 

‘Just the name/ Kulyaui answered, “I 
want to go to Kalighit once. Who is to go 
witli me * 

“/ don t know, mother,’ the cook 
inswered “I very one is so frightfully buss 
tn the morning Hut I think you can go with 
Litu's aunt who lives next door She goes 
to the temple every morning Jf you want 
to do go, I can fake you to her house.’ 

Knly am agreed and went out with the 
cook 

Saroj was sleeping in the patient’s room. 

Ho suddenly started up at the groans of the 
patient ife sat up on lus camp bed in 
consternation ind exclaimed, “\\ here is 
Kaly am ” She forced me to lie down sav ing 
she was going to look if ter the patient 
And just look at the state of things 1 She 
has not even given hun his medicine ’ Dicae 
bv stone women should never un lertahe any 
re>j»onsiblc work.” He began trying to 
rectify Kalyaius defects as much as he 
could 

It was already ten when Kaly aiu returned 
Die patients condition had not unproved, if 
anything, it was worse. But Kaly am s exprea 
sion looked more hopeful There seemed to 
be new strength m her Someone had shown 
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her the way out of this valley of the shadow 
of death 

She seemed reluctant to go inside her hus- 
band’s room after this The small room in 
which the family idol was kept drew her with 
a curious power She spent most of her time 
there She flung herself pro trate before the 
image of stone and muttered supplications, 
which the God alone heard Saroj was 
pleased at Kalyam’s withdrawal from the sick 
room and never asked for her With the help 
of some of the neighbours he managed the 
nursing far more efficient]} Kalyani had 
been going about like a somnambulist recently 
and was not at all fit for any responsible post 
of duty 

SsiO) went to look for Xa\yam once, just 
to see what she was doing She was there in 
that small room Seeing Kalvam’s sister-in- 
law, Saroj said, “Win don’t you ask Kalyani 
to have some sleep since she is not 
attending to the patient now ’ She needs 
rest very badly ” 

The lady looked at him with great displea 
sure “Is this the time for her to sleep 7 * 
she asked. “She alone knows what vs happen 
ing in her heart She won’t come even if I 
ask her She is praying now ” 

Saroj went back He could hardly blame 
Kalyani Since nobody else thought a Bengali 
woman’s life to be of any consequence, why 
should she herself think so 9 

Kalyani never came out from that small 
room The patient's condition became more 
and more alarming The doctor came m the 
evening He pottered about in the room for 
a while, touching this and that, then said, “If 
you want to have some other doctor, you can 
do so I cannot help him any further If 
there is any relative you want him to see, you 
must wire at once ” 


Whenever the doctor came, Bhabato«h’s 
mother and sister accompanied him to the door 
of the patient’s room As they heard the 
doctor’s words, both gave such a shnek of 
grief that even the unconscious patient 
started Saroj ran to them and dragged them 
away from before the sickroom The doctor, 
too, had come out, he tried to comfort the 
weeping women, “\I hy do you behave like 
this ’’ You should have patience He is not 


wholly unconscious, it would pam him very 
much, if he heard you w 

But the women continued their wailing- 
The children, too, ran up and joined them 
Saroj ran into the patient's room and closed 
the door He spoke to one of the young men 
who were helping him and sent him oft in a 
taxi for the leading honneopath of the city 
Kalyani suddenly came out, opening the 
door of the small room A neighbour sat by 
Bhabatosb’s mother, trying in vain to comfort 
her “What's the matter " Kalyani asked 
her, in a hoarse voice "Has my doom come 
upon me ' ’ 

The woman bit her tongue in dismay 
“Don t say such a thing, ’ she said, “While 
there is breath, there is hope ” 

Kalyani hastened to the patient’s room 
She flung the door wide open Saroj sprang 
up from his chair and whispered excitedly, 
“You go away from here, go to your children 
We don’t want y ou here ” 

Kalyani went, but not to her children 
Bela sat weeping by her grandmother, the 
boy Kalyan stood in the lane The youngest 
child was playing on the wet floor of the bath- 
room But her mother did not even notice 
her She went and shut herself in inside the 
room that contained the stone image 

It was the cook’s shnek of fear that 
brought the whole neighbourhood to the door 
of that small room The door waa still locked 
from inside, and - terrible smell of burning 
flesh, came from within 

Shouts and blows on the door had no 
effect. Vt last the door was broken open 
Saroj covered his face with his hands and fled 
The neighbours dragged away the weeping 
children Kalyani’s fears had been laid to 
rest for ever She had managed to evade 
widowhood 

Quite a big crowd collected for the 
funeral procession Kalyani lay on the bier, 
covered with a big white sheet, only two small 
feet, painted with lac, could be seen The 
big white sheet was spnnkled all over with 
vermilion powder Here was a true suttee • 
She seemed to have kicked death on the face 
and gone away with her good fortune triumph 
antly Though the Government had abolished 
Suttee, the women o f Bengal still preserve 
it in their hearts It the cremation ground 

> 
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't crowd of women fought for a particle 
of that uisptciouu \irmihou Everyone talked 
loudly of Kalyam, for tho firat and for tho 
last tune 

Strange to relate, Blubatosh did not die 1 
After tho tragic death of Kalyani, ho suddenly 
took a turn for the better and went on 
linproung till he became well once again 
Italy am became a heroine in that quarter 
Her name was taken in awed whispers Hero 
was a modern Savitn, who had brought her 
husband bick from the kingdom of death. 
But Death was not as generous as he had been 
in the case of Savitn He had enacted pay 
ment for letting Bhab itosh go He had taken 
Italy am and another, who could not even see 
the light of day 

Seven or eight months had passed away 
Bhabatosli’s youngest daughter lay on the lloor 
of Ins room on a torn, dirty bed Her limbs 
looked like dried twigs, her face was a«hcn, 
only her belly was swollen to twice its normal 
size She was too weak to move hands or 
feet 

Bhabatosh returned from his office in the 
evening Tho house was extremely untidy 
and dirt), one could scarcely breathe inside 
it. Tou could not get your tea or your meals 
unless you shouted yourself hoarse for it 
Ever) thing seemed tops) turvj 

Bhabatosh changed his clothes, then sat 
down and began to fan himself Were all the 
inmate« of the house dead, he Wondered The 
house was strangely silent He had come 
home after slaving the whole da) but there 
did not seem to be anybody about who could 
give him a glns9 of water \\ hero were they 
afl? Bftabatosh's displeasure found vent m 
a shout 

Bela ran up to him after a while The 
cook is bringing )Our ten, father," she panted 
‘ There il as no tea in the house, so Kati had 
to go to the shop for it and so she was late — 

‘ That will do, ' said her father, interrupting 
her, "I am hearing the same story for about a 
week * 

Before Bela could answer, Bhabatosh s 
Old mother lunped in ‘Why are aou so 
angry, my dear boy ? * She asked I am an 
old woman, and I cannot remember c\ en- 
tiling "i ou must make allowances for me 
Besides I cannot sleep a wink the whole night. 


on account of your daughter's crying I have 
never seen such a child {’’ 

Bhabatosh looked at the sick child and 
asked, ‘ How is sho today ” 

‘The same as before/ answered Ins 
mother u \ ou must engage an attendant for 
her, it is impossible to carry on like this J 
and ) our 6istcr aro totally tired outsitting 
up at night for her And we ha\c caught 
chronic colds too, Hashing your daughter’s 
soiled clothing all the while I am too old 
now to take charge of such a girl ” 

Bela went up to the child anil bent down 
to examine her “She is wet again, ’ she said 
Her grandmother turned up her nose, “I 
am mightv pleased to hear it,” she said 
sarcastically ‘ But I have just finished my 
evening bath and am not going to touch all 
that dirt again, and she limped off to her 
room 

Bhabatosh felt like bursting, so enraged 
ho wa9 He must slave day and night to 
provide for these good foi nothings and they 
would repay him like this Such is the world 
‘How long has she been lying like this 0 ” ho 
asked Bela ‘ Can t ) our aunt look after her 
a bit v 

‘She is at her evening prayers,,” Bela said, 

‘ she won t get up before an hour 

Bhabatosh got up from his scat to change 
the baby s clothes ‘ Why has she been put 
down on the floor ’ ho asked Bela ‘ Cannot 
she lie on the bed } 

" Vuut says she makes the bed too dirt) 
and she cannot wash the bedstead everyday, 
Bela answered 

‘ Very wise of her/ »aid Bhabatosh angrily 
"H hy does not she throw the ch\(d in the 
street 4 ” Then the liou a e would remaiu 
perfectly clean Now give me a clean sheet 
and bring me my blanket’ 

All the sheets are wet,” the girl said , 
“they have just been washed’ 

Bhabatosh sprang up and dragged down 
one of his fine Dtolt v from the clothes horse 
He spread his blanket on the floor and then 
put the improvised sheet on top of it Then 
he laid the child on it carefully Ihis one 
will go very soon A child cannot survixo 
such neglect,” ho said 

Bhabatosh's sister came up the stairs 
She heard her brother’s remark and said m 
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an offended tone, “I cannot look after 
everything After all, I, too, am a human 
being But why did you give that good 
blanket to the child ? She will soil it at 
once ” 

“Let her, * said Bhabitosh , "but human 
eyes cannot bear to see the state she is in ” 
“Do whatever j on like,” said hta sister 
“Try to get a nurse maid for her I cannot 
be here always, looking after your household 
I 1m e my own hearth and home, too ” 

A bitter retort rose to Bhabatosh a Ups, 
but he suppressed it somehow ‘VII right” 
he said, ‘ I shall look out for a suitable 
person Bela, you sit here, for a while, 1 
shall go and have my tea ” 

A few days passed off The poor child 
looked as if she could not bear the loss of 
her mother She wanted to go to her mother 
She no longer looked like a child of flesh 
and blood, but resembled a wooden doll far 
more 

One Sunday Bhabatosh went out after 
his breakfast and returned very late 
“Wnere have you been so long 9 ” his mother 
asked “A our boy fell down and cut his fore 
head badly I am too old to be left id charge 
of such rowdy children ’ 

“I was looking for a suitable person to 
take charge of them/ her son answered 
shortly ‘ \\ here is the boy ?” 


“Ob, he is lying down in his aunt’s room,” 
the old lady said “Have you engaged a 
maid servant 9 ’ 

“It is not a maid sen ant,” her son said 
“I am marrying again Try to train up the 
new bride as quickly as y ou can The house- 
hold vs goiog to rack and ruin ” Saying tlus 
he left the room 

The new bndc stepped into the house 
after a few days All the neighbours 
crowded round to have a look at her The 
irou bangle, the treasure of a Bengali Hindu 
wife, which had been taken off from ICalyam's 
dead body, was brought out and put round 
the wrist of the new bride “This is the 
bangle of a suttee” said an old lady “You 
must be careful, daughter, to preserve its 
worth The woman who wore it before you 
paid with her own life to save her husband 
from death 

“Oh, she was a veritable Savitri 1 ’ said 
the other women in a chorus 

The new bride frowned darkly behind 
her veil 

Bhabatosh’a mother dragged her grand 
children to the new bride and said, “Here is 
your new mother Get acquainted ” 

But thr small ailing child did not want 
a new mother She left her tortured sick 
body belund and went away in search of her 
own mother 
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T HE International House, the new nine 
million rupees home for foieign 
students in Chicago, was dedicated 
recently It was given by John D 
Rockefeller as the third house of its kind in 
the United States It provides living acco- 
mmodations for 500 men and women from 
all parts of the world, including the United 
States The International House is to be the 
centre in the Middle-West for international 
student activities, giving Americans as well 
as peoples from every land the opportunity of 
becoming better acquainted with the best 


thought and traditions each race has to 
offer 

During the last ten y ears the number of 
foreigu students in America has increased 
from o,000 in 1922 to 12,000 in 1932 One 
tenth of the number of foreign students in 
America study m the city of Chicago, while 
other large groups are found in Aew York, 
Berkeley, Philadelphia, and Boston They 
come from all walks of life in over sixty coun 
tnes, ranging in heritage from the wild tribes 
of Africa to the sons and daughters of 
wealthy merchants, educators and statesmen 
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of leia ond Europe J hoy conic to utilize 
the facilities for advanced study in America, 
and to understand and appeciato world 
problems at first hand 

Gn-roi Rocmjjjjji: 

Tin Chicigo International House is tlio 
newest of three with which Mr Rockefeller 
has enriched Aracncm university life 
Opcritiug under the auspices of Columbia 
University, New York, is the one that cost 
sev on million rupees, and another functions 
in connection with the University of 
California at Berkeley It cofet six millions 
Still anothci is planned by Mr Rockefeller 
for foreign students in Pans 

John D Rockefeller, 1r, who sponsors 
the International House movement, says he 
gets more satisfaction from his gifts for 
International Houses thin from auy other 
gifts he makes That figures out at about 
twenty two million r ipees’ worth of satisfac 
turn ‘My pleasure iu building these 
university adjuncts for forcigu students 
he adds, “has its source not in the comfort 
they provide, but in the better understandings 
they engender and the potential leaders they 
create 

Many of the foreign students who come 
to America are among the most gifted 
citizens of their countries In most eases 
their work is of Buch a level of attainment 
that they receive proportionately large share 
of the awards for scholarship It has been 
discovered recently that although foreign 
students comprise only one twentieth of the 
enrolment of the University of Chicago 
they were awarded one fourth the elections 
to membership m an honorary scientific 
society M lieu their studies are completed, 
foreign students return to their native 
countries to become leaders and moulders 
of public opinion Americans, therefore, feel 
that it is well worth cultivating their 
friendship while they are in their midst 

I oreigu students meet many new problems 
when they come to this country Those who 
are of white complexion fare a httlo better 
perhaps than thi rest But those who happen 
to be brown, yellow or black, face the 
prejudice which some Americans have against 
the pigments in a man s skin Siudents from 


the Orient unexpectedly find themselves 
discnmin ited agunst m restaurants, boarding 
houses, theatres, barber shops, street cars, and 
even in Christian churches Some of the 
young men and women, weary and bewildered 
after long journeys by sea and land, en- 
counter the ordeals of the Immigration Office 
or find the exchange rate more unfavourable 
than they had anticipated They are at a loss 
to secure satisfactory places to live and eat 
J hey need a friend to iron out their difficulties, 
and to help them to adjust themselves 
to new faces, new ways, new environment 
To aid these newcomers from foreign lands is 
one of the prime object of the International 
Houses 

The International House is open not 
only to foreign students, but also to a number 
of Americans studying or working in connec- 
tion with the universities, colleges, and 
professional school of Chicago and environ- 
ment In making las gift Air John D 
Rockefeller, Ir, expressed the hope that 
the building may provide hvmg accommoda- 
tions and facilities contributing to the 
social and educational welfare of students, 
and that it may be used to promote inter- 
national understanding and friendship of tbo 
people of Chicago and the Middle-West 
toward nations and cultures other than their 
own In order that these peoples from many 
lands may’ become better acquainted with 
the ideals, customs and cultures of one 
another, the International Hou«e provides 
living and club facilities for two hundred 
women and threo hundred men About 
half the rooms iu the House are open to 
Americans However, others besides those 
residing in the House may also enjoy the 
social facilities afforded The chief thought 
of the donor is that the House should never 
mean anything so uofcehng as the segre- 
tion of foreign students 

The International House at Chicago has 
been well designed to further the purpose 
for which it was constructed The large 
Social Hall provides a common meeting 
place for students who Iu c m the House to 
mingle together informally and to meet 
their friends Tho well chosen library, 
stocked with thirty thousand rupees worth 
of books, adjoins the Social Hall and adds 
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much to it8 value and charm The refectory 
and coffee shop provide convenient place* 
where members of the Hoibe and their 
guests may eat, and incidentally furnish 
another opportunity for the formation of 
friendships The Yssembly Room, with 
pianos, moving picture projection machines is 
used for lectures, music, social dancing, 
and other entertainments In this room 
the English students mav stage a Shakes- 
pearean play, the Chinese may present 
some of their classic dramas such as The 
Tin ice Promot'd Bride, and Indians may 
enact The little Toy Call or Kalidasas 
Sid nut da 

The activities made possible by the 
many facilities of the House extend, 
however, beyond the re idential membership 
Personal contacts with the community 
life are made in a number of wavs 
Associate or non resident members and, 
occasionally, interested persons throughout the 
country are invited to activities m the House 
foreign students prepared to give addresses 
on social, economic, political or cultural 


subjects are sent to clubs, conferences, 
schools, churches, and other organizations 
From them Y mcricans receive a liberal edu 
cation in foreign affairs on the give and take 
basis Thus the presence of students from 
beyond the borders of Ynicrici is making a 
contribution to international good-will and 
sympithetic understanding 

The International House at Chicago is like 
a gorgeous palace, a stately structure of 
collegiate Gothic It combines the elegance 
of a club with the complete equipment of a 
luxurious Ymcncau hotel, and all for less 
than a fourth of the price charged it modern 
hotels A staff of one hundred executives 
and attendant* awaits the young collegians 
from abroad But the International Hou&e i« 
not a hostelry In spite of it9 material 
splendours, the essential spirit of the House 
13 humanizing and cultural It is so furnished 
and equipped as to till the minds of the 
foreign youths under its roof with the best 
ideals of American home life ‘Homo' is 
indeed its kevwcrd 


THE PROBLEM OF CO-EDUCATION IN BENGAL 

Bv USH Y Bib WAS, m v , ji t 


I 'f Bengal, co educational institutions seem 
to be gaining in popular! tv everyday 
whatev cr opposition they may meet with 
from a certain section of the people Co 
education constitutes a vital problem of the 
dav which is pressiu» for its solution., aod v %s 
such, it has set us seriously thinking Of late, 
this sy stem of mixed education has provoked 
a storm of protest from a large number of 
people who are opposing and decrying it as 
vehemently as they can They apprehend 
that the free mixing of boys and girls of 
tender age and immature judgment will lead 
to their moral degeneration They seem to 
take their stand on the presupposition that 
co education, which will facilitate a free and 
intimate relationship betwi en the sexes, will 
be subversive of the morals of onr youth 
But an apprehension of this type does not 


seem to be very just, inasmuch a* it pre- 
supposes a tendency towards the evil inherent 
in our very nature, which is likely to assert 
itself, unless some artificial restraints are 
imposed upon us from outside On the other 
hand, the advocates of on ediinatuin ace. 
stressing only the good that accrues from 
and are trying to attack the problem from a 
different standpoint There are some elements 
of truth in both the views It will not do to 
be blmded by mere prejudice, or to be carried 
away by enthusiastic zeal We must take a 
rational view of things, and discuss the 
problem from the practical point of view 
Co education has long been in vogue in 
Bombay and other parts of India, where it 
his. been attended with a fair amount of 
success It is not quite new to Bengal, even, 
although it is of late, beiug looked upoa as au 
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mnov ltion here Tigort’s “Visva-Bharati * 
is t co cduc itional institution of long stand tug 
The post gnduato cl vasts of Calcutta and 
Dacca Universities, also, aflord other instances 
of this h) stem of mixed education Sow tiiat 
co-education is being experimented upon on 
ft much wider scilo in Bengal than before, 
the problem is claiming our ittcntiou more 
seriously than over A few years back, 
nobody could perhaps oven dream that bo) s 
and girls would ever be educated together in 
tho village Fathsalns ol Bengal Now a days, 
man) people who arc otherwise orthodox hive 
no objection to sending their daughters to 
boy’s schools and colleges if they arc unablo 
to provide for tlieir education in any other 
way Peoples’ ideas seem to be fast changing 
That the guardians hav o been iblc to shako 
off their idle prejudice and to get tho better 
of public opposition is a hopeful symptom 
Latel), many of tho Calcutta colleges for boys 
admitted girl pupils Some of the mofussil 
colleges, too, have followed suit In some 
cases, special arrangements have been made 
for girl's hostels and conveyances Time 
alone will prove how fa- theso co educational 
institutions will turn out successful Perhaps 
it is too early now to gauge tho results of 
the experiment In many of these cases, 
however, tho guardians and the authorities of 
the institutions have been compelled to fall 
back upon co education there being no other 
alternate c for them In my opinion, under 
certain circumstances, co-education is dcsir 
able, and girls should not be debarred from 
joining boy’s schools and colleges 

There is no denying tho fact that co edu 
cation will meet a real need of the country 
and will solve an important problem of the 
day, as the number of girls schools and 
colleges is exceptionally small in Bengal 
If girls arc shut out of boy’s schools and 
colleges, sometimes, no other provision can 
be made for the education of the former 
Boarding schools and colleges for girls which 
arc quite limited in number provide onl) a 
limited accommodation Besides, these prov e 
rather expensive for the average parent who 
often grudges such extra expenses on account 
of his daughters’ education Even the cduca 
lion of sons is a great strain on the purse 
of middlc-cla«s people, who are generally 


bard put to it to balance their budget 
Xo wonder, there is a generat tendency iq 
Bengal to look upon female education as a 
luxury to be indulged m if parents happen 
to have plenty of inouey Sometime-, various 
domestic reasons, too, preclude tho pos»ibihty 
of Bengali girls being sent away from their 
homes for tho purpose of their education, 
bo, very often, there is no other means of 
meeting tho educational needs of girls, unless 
they nro allowed to read m some boy’s schools 
and colleges. Very lew guardians can atford 
private tutors for their daughters Besides, 
suitable tutors are not always available for 
the purpose in the mofussil areas of Bengal 
In view of these circumstances, if wider 
facilities are to be provided for the education 
of the womenfolk ot our country, co education 
needs to be popularized by all means. To 
xuy mind, female education will suffer a 
serious setback in Bengal, if co education is 
banned Very often, it so happens that girls 
after going through the primary course are 
compelled to give up their studies, unless they 
are allowed to join some boy's schools. Xot 
to speak of the facilities for the higher 
education of girls, they are often deprived 
even of an elementary education up to the 
Middle English standard, in case they are 
refused admission into some boy’s schools 
It is a pity that, sometimes, primary scholar- 
ship winuers hav e to discontinue their studies, 
and thus to forfeit their scholarships, simply 
because there is no girl s M E. school in a 
village. So the parents, desirous of giving 
their daughters higher education, have to have 
recourse to co education for the girls in such 
circumstances The problem of the illiteracy 
of tho women of Bengal wifi remain uasofvcd", 
until and unless tho ban on co-education is 
removed The only other alternative is that 
tho number of girl s schools and colleges 
should be ade juately increased But in these 
tunes of economic distress, sufficient funds for 
tho purpose are hardly expected to bo forth 
coming either from public or from private 
sources So tho problem cannot be solved 
that way 1 rom the point of view of economy, 
too , co education seems to be desirable, as 
tho maintenance of separate institutions for 
boys aud girls is likely to involve an 
enormous expenditure, and, consequently, a 
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heavi dram upon the financial resources of 
the country Ihus the introduction of co- 
education into schools and colleges will «oUc 
an economic problem of considerable import 
aoce, and seems to bt in the best intere to of 
the country \t least, there ought not to be 
any bar to girls being admitted into boy's 
schools and colleges in ca«e no other course 
is open to them or if co-education proics 
more economical 

To take a sentimental view of things co- 
education seems to be an essential condition 
of female emanci] ation Now that no women 
are claiming rational fellow lup with men — 
claiming to be treated as their friends and 
equals — a perfectly sane relationship needs to 
be established between the sexes There should 
be a perfect understanding of each other s 
nature a3 well as mutual sympathy among the 
members of the two sexes. Havelock I Ills 
nas verv aptly remarked— “The lack of early 
fellowship fosters an unnatural divergence of 
aims and ideals and a consequent lack of 
sympathy If men and women are to under 
stand each other and to become capable of 
genuine comradeship, ‘ the foundation must be 
hid in youth The intimate association of 
the sexes destroys what remnant mai linger 
of the unhealthy ideal of elm airy Co 

education will thus beget a saner attitude of 
one sex towards the other bi doing away 
with the “artificial barriers which stand in 
the way of a sympathetic understanding and 
friendship between a man and woman It 
will enable boy s and girls to come into close 
contact with each other, and to understand 
each other s points of view more sympathetic 
all} than o\er A free interchange of thoughts 
and ideas among the members of the two 
sexe3 will result in broadening their outlook 
©u life and widening their mental horizon 
Co-education will thus pave the way for a 
moic natural and a healthier relationship 
between the sexes, founded on a ju«ter basis 
of e quality The vogue of co-education thus 
seems to he quite in keeping with the spirit of 
the age A modern woman doe-3 not desire to 
be worshipped by people of the opposite sex, 
as a semi dmue being, shrouded in a \ eil of 
mystery and romance. Neither does she want 
to he relegated to the background js an 
inferior creature and a mere domestic drudge 
3 -6 


Like Norah, the heroine of Ibsen’s Dolls 
Hon e, she refuses to be treated like a doll — 
to be looked upon only as m instrument of 
pleasure — b\ the members of the opposite 
sex She wants that the attitude of the 
opposite sex towards her should be perfectly 
sane and just So her claim to the right of 
co cducition seems to be quite of a piece with 
her stn\ mg after freedom and e piaht} with 
man in other sphere- of life 

That co-education is full of risks and has 
ometimC3 been attended with unhappi results 
H an admitted fact So if it is introduced 
into schools and colleges, a good deal of 
cautiou needs to lie exercised m the matter by 
the teachers, as well a* the authorities of the 
institutions In an orthodox community 
where a free social intercourse among the 
members of the two sexes is taboo, — where 
the purdah sjstem is not jet out of yogue — 
bois and girls arc seldom accustomed to 
mixing frcelv w ith each other So when they 
arc allowed the freedom, all of a sudden in 
co-educational institutions, tliey cannot always 
behave discreetly and arc often mclmed to 
override the restrictions they were so Ioug 
labouring under The new consciousness of 
the freedom not tasted of before makes them 
all the more intolerant of the artificial 
restraints imposed upon them b) societv 
Some people object to co-education on the 
ground that 'oiae undesirable unions are 
likely to take place, due to such clo o and 
intimate association of the sexes as is pos lble 
in co-< ducational institutions Some of these 
unions mn not at al] recoiv e the sanction of 
societi when very strict and rigid caste 
distinctions still obtain It is quite true that 
freedom may be and is actually being abu«ed 
in soin« cases In the case of co education 
being popularized on a wide scale, a few moral 
slip*, on the part of boys and girls, are likely 
to take place But a» these cannot be 
prevented even if tbci are educated in 
si parate institutions, these need not alarm u» 
Neither are we justified in arriving at a 
general conclusion against co education from 
a few isolated in tances in which the pmilege 
may have been abused Our practical 
experience, too, does not alwavs bear out 
the view that a free relationship between 
the sexes is likely to undermine their morals 
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Very oflu», tho contrirv a found to b l the 
case So r<dhOii» Ilka thin should not 
niilit do against tho introduction of con duca- 
tiou into any institution in my mmd, 
«omo of the evils apprehended mi) bo 
guarded ngunst md avoided, if proper 
prcc nit mus aro taken, md if bo)s and girls 
aro iducitul together from their earlv child* 
hood, before the) ntUm llio ago of adolescence 
If tin) ar« thus itforded tho opportunity of 
coining into closa contact with each other 
so or!) in their lifc—before their sex 
conscious ness gets the upper hand — their 
mutual relationship will naturdi) tend to be 
quite he dthy and free from all sentiment d 
atl'cc ta turns In that ease, they are less likelv 

to take uuiluo advantage of the freedom 
allowed to them m the matter of association 
WJlh each other After tho period of 
adolescence is over, bo>s and girls aro 
expected to ho more capable of taking can* 
of themselves, and choosing between the 
right and the wrong So co-education am, 
with grcitcr safet), be recommended for 
tiic post graduates It is not desirable 
that boys and girls should be allowed 
co-education during tho period of adolescence 
except under the strict supervision of the 
teachers and authorities of tho institutions, 
and unless they aro used to it from their 
childhood But the number of girl s colleges 
in Bengal being only limited, very often a 
difficulty arises when girls finish the school 
course after passing tho matriculation 
examination If there happens to be a local 
boy’s college in a particular town, co-cducution 
affords au easy solution of tho problem 
In such circumstances, the guardians are 
often inclined to have their daughters 
educated at the local boy’s college, as in that 
cn«c the) are saved a good deal of expense 
as well as inconvenience The paucity of 
girl 9 high schools and colleges in tho 
mofussil ar as of Bengal constitutes a serious 
stumbling block to tho higher education 
of girls Somo have tried to effect a partial 


solution of tho problem by arranging for 
morning classes for girls feathers ire 
allowed some extra rem mention for holding 
these catching cl Hotf for girls in the morning 
But tins sort of irrangcmuit, also, means some 
extra expenditure Bendcs the teachers are 
most!) overworked So it wiH bo a great tax 
upon their tune a* well as energy, if they are 
calkd upon to undertake the=c cxtri classes 
for the girl pupils. Even when et> education 
is not a question of an absolute necessity, 
sometimes, it needs to be cncour-igcd iu the 
interests of female educ ition which has not 
)ct in uio much head wa) m this province In 
some cases, girls seek admission to b oy’s 
schools and colleges, becaiso they want to 
avail themselves of superior educational faci- 
litics, such as better teaching, better labora 
tor) arrange me nts, better libraries md the 
like Supposing tin re is a first-rate boy's 

college in a particular town where there is a 
third rite girl's college too, it js quite possible 
that a f<w girls will prefer the former 
institution to the latter It may also so 
happen that some of the subjects that some 
girls aro special 1) keen on stud) mg arc not, 
at all, taught at any of tho girl’s collegi s 
Until roccntlv, no facilities for the study of 
scientific subjects were provided at tho girl’s 
colli ges in Calcutta. So the girls, desirous of 
taking up the science course, had to join 
some boy s college for the purpo«e. In my 
opinion, if circumstances turn out thus, co- 
education should on no account be dis- 
couraged Besides, now that the number of 
girls seeking higher education is on the 
increase ever) year, shortage of accommoda 
Uon is sure to take place both at the girl's 
schools and colleges as will as in the ho»tels. 
Until and unless provision for ampler 
accommodation is made, and the number of 
such institutions is sulhcientiy idded to, so 
as to cope with the demand, co-education will 
have to be resorted to, if the cause of female 
education is to be furthered in Bengal 



MORE LIGHT ON RADHANATH SIKDAR 

Ih JOGESH C BAGAL 


I NT the Vpnl number of Tie Mo ler i lie tie o 
I attempted a resumd of the life and 
work of Radhanath S kdar Since then 
I have come across some fresh materials 
which throw a clearer light on h s career 
It has been already mentioned 
that Radhanath Sikdar sought the 


another branch of Govern ent employ we 
fully approve of tl e int mat on g yen by you 
to the Revenue Board that t vas wrong for 
one department of the state to b d aga n&t 
another for the serv ces of con petent officers 
We are of op n on that all departments 


recommendation of Sir George 
Everest the Survejor General of 
India and his superior for the 
post of Deputy Collector late in 
183 The Survey Department 
could ill spare the services of 
Radhanatl So Everest refused to 
give I m the recommendatiou He 
However wrote to the Government 
to the effect that Radhanath should 
be giv en h gher emoluments for 
I is valuable work We do not 
know how far Everest s letter 
proved effective B t it is apparent 
that on recc pt of this letter the 
Governor General in Counc 1 fram d 
a rule prol lbit ng employment of 
I ersons of one d partnent in another 
a d subm tted it for appioval to 
the Court of Directors of the 
Honourable Last India Comj any 
Wcco e to kno abcut tie rule 
from a letter from the Court of 
Directors 11 eluded in the proceed 
mgs of the Governor General of 
India in Council 

1 VTRACT HOMT E Pi OCELI IN S 
Ol TilL R GI1T Honokai EE Till 


£ 



Gov eiu.orG* MJUL oi India in 


lAdhinath £ kdar 


< VNCiL in Tin Militakv DriAirr 


ML.NT iMiu DATE the 9ni «rm Ml 1 R, 1&40 
“FjtI act of o Ml lary Lei cr fro i tie 
I! arable tie Court of D rectors \o 33 
da d tO I Ju e Nl 14 Va t s of 
uiu h tnportanee that native who have b <0 
tra ned to the dul es of an office more 
tspccally to duties of a c ent fie nature such 
a tic e i<ifom d by Radhanath Sekdar 
hculd 1 ct Lc nc t d to qu t the r stations 
w ih n u® to tier own advantage n 


should be appr ed that they mu t not only 
not nv te but mu t pos t vely refu-e to 
entetta n an appl cat on for e nployment from 
any nat ve who « at the t me of mak ng the 
appl cal on n the publ c employ of a Govern 
meat office or department, unless they shall 
have prev ou ly recc red the full acqu e eencc 
of the held of such office ordeparin nt 
O 1 ERED 

"That the prccc 1 ng extract of the Honorable 
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Courts letter, bo transmitted to the ssvcnl 
departments mcntioncl m tho inirgm I Secret 
and Political Department Julicial Depart- 
ment Revenue Department General Dcpurt 
ment Legislative Department] for informa 
tion. and for such conimumcntion to tho 
heads of o/hccs and other authorities in 
correspondence with tho-e departments 
respectively as miy appeir to lw ncce-snry * 
Radhanatli Sikdar vv is not only a com- 
putor , he also actively p irticipatcd in the 
survey A copy of “ 1 « la omit of the 
1 Icamrunent of In a St chons of the Meridion- 
al Aic of India, l mpaintg by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Everest was presented to Radhanath 
Sikdar m 1S47 On the front page of the 
book was written 'Babu Radhanatli — Pre- 
sented by tho Court of Dinctors of the East 
India Company in acknowledgment of his 
active participation in the survey ” 

Some letters of Radhanath have been 
preserved bj his nephew, Mr Kedarnath 
Sikdar, an old man of eighty Ho has kindly 
permitted me to make use of these letters 
The first of these was written by I verest to 
Tituram Sikdar, father of Radhanath This 
letter shows how loved and respected Radha 
nath was in Ins time by his superiors and 
colleagues Radhanath’s assistance not only 
in the preparation but also in the publication 
of Manual of Snncyin ) in ISol will be 
evident from the others II L Thuillicr, the 
writer of these last letters, later rose to be the 
Surveyor-General of India 


Delira Dun 
frd July 1840 

AV t.v Svy; 

Your son Ralliinath Sikdar has appliel 
to mo for leave to proceed to Meerut to meet 
you, an l I have confute 1 though in (ruth be 
can be but ill spared at the pre ent moment as 
the Government busme«a in my office is very 
urgent and lie is one of the persons whose m l 
is most important 

I wish 1 coull have pur uaded vou to come 
to Dehri Dun for not only woull it have given 
me the greatest pleasure to “‘how you personally 
how much 1 honour you for having suth a son 


• Tie Circ lar Orlers of lie Co irl of biller 
Detann/ A late! tit eon uni afel l lie Cnt J l/s 
and other Cuil iutionht* Irom 1 Jo to lboJ 
Inclisive 15y J Curran lba.1 l> J> y 

Mr I M Datta M be DL has drawn my atten 
tion to the yassige in this book 


as Roilhan till but you would your elf liavi, t 
am sure, been infinitely gratified at witnessing 
tho high e-leeni in which he is held by his, 
superiors unit equals 

Perhips you will yet he inluccd to come 
having already journeyed so far on your way to- 
the holy Badrinith which is visible from roy 
house in the hills together with the whole ranges 
of the mighty Himalaya rendered classical by 
tho repeated references made to them in your 
sacred writings 

My Dear Sir 

Srijuth Fiturani Sikdar Very faithfully yours, 
Mahoaai Geo Everest 


Mr Dun ltADlU\ATll 

Excuse my not having answered your note 
yesterday when it was put into my hands I 
was called out to the tax offices I agree with 
you about the Stars, but I have sent it to Smyth 
I fancy he merely wants about a dozen entered, 
<-uch as he uses for azimuth ob tns jobstrva 
lions) When I receive hio answer I will let 
you know Here is proof of Latde {Latitude) 
Chapter The slip has been correctly inserted 
Yours sincerely, 
Wednes lav H Tiltiu it-H 


J 

M\ Di ap Radii v\vru 

I am afraid we must tend the Longde 
(Longitude] paper to the press. All the proofs 
are now vvellnigh out of hand The two now 
sent are ready for press I think They hive 
made a mess with those igns on one page. 

\ ours sincerely, 

Jrd April H L Tiiujmin 


My DiAr Radii vnatii 

Cyit Hill has returned to Cilcutta an 1 
wants to know where Clarkson is nt present. 
Can you tell me if he is at Milnipoor yet or 
intends returning there for the Recess 7 Hill 
vvints to tike charge I believe— but must go 
away agun Can you also give any information 
as |to| whit has been done tins season 7 1 hive 
promised to call on Hill this morning md let 
him kuow the e particulars 

\ ours sincerely, 

14th H L Tiiuimrr 


Mv Di au KvdhVn itii 

Can you let ne have the proof of the la«t 
chapter on Latde (Latitude) which I sent you^ 
It appeared to mo all right 
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Here is the proof on the Longde [Longitude] 
Chapter which you can keep until you bare 
leisure to introduce the remarks There is a 
paper just come from S ly about the mode of 
bis drawing out the data for his Punjab route 
This may assist you on the subject but I cannot 
get hold of it until the office opens 

Yours sincerely 

Friday H L Thlillier 


G 

3I\ DEAR R VDII IN till 

If you are venturing out in the daytime 
during the Holidays we shall be Terj glad to 
«ee you at tiffin any day at 2 o’clock we are 
always at home at that hour 

Yours sincerely, 

12th ^ If L TiiLii-Litit 

P S No letters from Waugh of any sort. 


NURSERY SCHOOLS 

B\ G F LAKHANI, u Dii-l. in ed [Etitu ) 


R ECENT researches m the psychology of 
early childhood have conclusively 
shown that the foundations of one’s 
character are for good or evil laid 
down in one’s early childhood Freudians 
perhaps exaggerate when they sometimes talk 
as if one’s character were irrevocably fixed 
by the time one is three years old But if 
they err, it is on the right side The 


individual psychologists under Dr Alfred 
Adler of Vienna, on the other hand, also 
emphasize the supreme importance of the 
mother fostering the social instincts of the 
baby from the cradle 

The difficulties of the problem of children 
and the fears, the inhibitions and the restraints 
under which everyone of us so called normal 
individuals painfully drags his existence, can 
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A 3Ius(cal Game 


also bo triced to wrong training during our 
infancy Tbo majority of our children either 
suffer from being too much pampered in their 
homes, or utterly neglected by their bu-y 
parents In both eases, it is the utter lgoorancc 
of the elements of psychology on the parents 
part that is responsible for throwing out 
maladjusted, instead of healthy, happy, 
courageous and contented individuals in the 
world 

lo avoid this social waste of human 
beings the European countries have 
started kindergarten, nursery schools, cribs 
csccW. *vad child guidance fjU'ucs where 
children of different ages are looked after by 
people trained m the fundamentals of child 
psychology, etc In this article, we shall 
confine our attention only to kindergartens 
and nursery schools. 

The argument is sometime » brought 
forward that a poor country like India cannot 
afford luxuries like kindergartens But it is 
more our ignorance of the relative \alue 
of things than our poverty that prevents us 
from spending any money on such institutes 
\ustm is considered as one of the bankrupt 
countries of Europe, but still the city of 
Vienna possesses some kindergartens, which 


are by far the best in the whole of Europe 
Walking through the corridors, rooms, 
terraces and gardens of the "Sandleiten” kinder- 
garten in Vienna, for example, one felt that 
one was walking through a palace rather than 
a kindergarten in winch 30 p c of the 
children were so poor that they were not 
able to afford the small fees charged to 
Other children This school has accoonuoda 
tion for two hundred children who come 
between t ami S in the morning and 
leave between 5 and b in the evening The 
programme for the day is n ost vai led The 
Only tunes (ived arc for meals., afternoon lest 
and for coming in and leaving the school 
I or the remaining parts of the day, children 
have adequate material to keep themselves 
busy Tliey would go and paint on the big 
pieces of paper any thing that they like, tliey 
can draw any tiling on the black board that 
runs right across e\ cry room , they can make 
nice little cherry baskets from old chce«e 
boxes and pieces of coloured paper , they can 
give free play to their imaginative powers, 
by making train”, castle”, hills, houses and 
what not from the innumerable plastic 
material that is at their disposal There is 
sand, there are small and big blocks of wood, 
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Midday Rest on (he Terrace 


there are coloured buttons and heads 
splinter^ walnut shins with black marks to 
serve as faces for making human being9 
plasticine, matador’ or m rUa i to with 
wooden instead of metal material etc. All 
this material is kept in low cupboards from 
which children themselves can take anything 
that they like Some hmdeigartens again have 
pet animals like rabbits dogs birds hens etc. 
whom they can look after and feel there are 
also gardens and bathing pools in which on 
hot days half naked these yoingaters will 
splash the water nbo it and float their little 
boats ships swans and balloons 

So far we have spoken about the material 
environment of a kindergarten A word 
might bo said now on the social environment 
— the interaction of one child with others 
It has been wrongly thought that these 
kindergartens arc for poor children only 
while their parents arc working in factories 
But the principles of psychology tell us that 
nursery schools arc essential for all classes 
of children. Fvcry child sutlers fcotn an 
inferiority complex, for, being conscious of 
his weakness he knows that he cannot do 
certain things which, for example, his elders 
are doing Left to itself this inferiority may 
cling to him throughout his life causing untold 


misery But on the other hand with proper 
environment this inferiority may be a great 
incentive to him for further achievements 
Just as a vine docs not jump from one stage 
to another but gradually extends itself to the 
next support that it can find so also a child 
finds it easier to imitate his companions who 
arc only slightly superior to him To imitate 
the achievements of grown ups he considers 
hopeless from the very beginning In a 
neighbourhood every child considers it below 
his digmtv to play with children who are 
younger to him — any way he would not give 
them much chance to do anything Conse 
qucntlv it happens that children of same age 
generally group the nselv cs together This is 
impossible in a family, for there are not 
enough children and they are not of the same 
age. In a nursery school, however, twenty 
to thirty children from two to six years old 
are grouped together for mutual activities m 
one room This vertical classif cation of 
children according to their age, is much better 
than the horizontal for it gives younger 
children a chance to imitate the activities of 
children who are only slightly older to the u. 
It also gives each child a chance to mix with 
other children of his own age and al»o it 
affords opportunity to older children to look 
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Thus it is that children 
from these kindergartens come 
out in the world with tao 
foundations of their character 
firmly laid. Their senses have 
been properly trained so that 
they will derive better 
advantage from their envir- 
onment they have learnt 
the qualities of initiative, 
crcativeocss, originality and 
self-reliance on the one hand, 
and social adaptability on the 
other. They arc not self- 
centred or suppressed, but find 
their true position in society. 
Corridor wiih Cloak-rooms— Famlleitcu Kindergarten They are not dwarfed in their 



Children Bathing 
The School in the Background 

after and be "big brother” or "big sister” or personalities by a sense of inferiority or any 

"mother” to the youngsters. These schools fears or “phobias." 

are specially necessary for the first-borns and A nursery school will be failing in its 
only children who are generally to be found duty, if it only looked after the children, 

in well-to-do classes. They are essential for The ignorance of our parents regarding train- 

cverybody in order to develop the social ing tlicir children is monstrous. Every 

interests in the child and make him adapted nur&ery school, therefore, ought to have a 

to the social . world. Besides in a nursery mothers' club attached to it, where they could 

school, a child finds his true position and be educated in the principles of child- 

learns his duties and obligations to others, psychology by lectures, etc. Also 1 children 
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who have been used to the environment of a 
nursery school, cannot but influence their 
homes too 

It has been trulj said that he who help3 
the child, helps humamtj with an immediate- 


neas which help at no other time can equal 
Thousands of our children are offering 
Matthew Arnold’s prayer, “A or let me die, 
before I have begun to live ” Can wc afford 
to ignore their prayers ? 


THE MOSLEMS’ EDUCATIONAL ‘DISABILITIES’ AND THE 
RESUMPTION PROCEEDINGS OF 1828 
B\ HEMENDRA PRASAD GHOSE 


Renter's Agency has wired the following 
from London (August 2, 1933} 

One of the greatest obstacles to an inter 
communal agreement jn India namely the 
predominance of Hindus m higher administrative 
po«ts is the theme of a letter by Mr A. H 
Ohiunavi in the Mommy Post 

Citing Sir William Hunter ft book Indian 
Mussulmans in support of his contention that 
Moslems educational disabilities date from the 
resumption proceedings of 132S Mr Ghuzaan 
asks that a definite proportion of appointments 
open to Indians Ehodld be statutorily guaranteed 
to Moslems. 

The resumption proceedings were resorted to 
in 1S23 m order to increase the revenue of Bengal 
A large Dumber of rent free estates chietiy held 
by Moslems who were unable definitely to prove 
the centuries old title were resumed or couth 
cated by Government and were acquired by 
Hindus The revenue was thereby enriched from 
£803000 to £3000000’’ 

It would appear from the above that 
Mr Ghuzoaai would attribute tie educational 
‘disabilities’ of his co-religiomsts ia Beiigil, 
not to their disinclination to take advantage 
of We tern education, but to the “Resumption 
proceedings.” As a matter of fact this is one 
of those half truths which are more deplorable 
and dangerous than untruths Mr Ghuznavi s 
object is to put forward a plea for the Moslem 
demand to guarantee to Muslims a definite 
proportion of appointments in India open to 
Indians And with a view to get an inch 
from the British he has been trying to show 
cause for an ell 

But were the British Government wrono* 
in introducing “Resumption proceedings } ' 
Let me quote Sir William Wilson Hunter in 
explaining them 
3S— 7 


When we took over charge of Bengal, the 
ablest Revenue Officer of the time (Air James 
Grant) estimated that one fourth of the whole 
Province had been transferred from the State. 
In 17 2 Warren Hastings discerned the gigantic 
fraud but the feeling against resuming such 
tenures was then too strong to allow of any 
active step* being taken In 1793 ford Cornwallis 
again asserted in the strongest and broadest 
manner the inalienable right of Government to all 
rent free grants which had not obtained the 
sanction of the Ruling Power But even the 
powerful Government of that day did not venture 
to carry out the principle. The subject rested for 
another quarter of a century until 1819 when 
the Government again asserted its rights but 
again shrank from enforcing them It was not 
until 1S23 that the Legislature and the Executive 
combined to make one great effort, Special 
Courts were created and during the next eighteen 
years the whole Province was overrun with 
m formers, false witnesses and stern pale-faced 
Resumption Officers 

The result was that “at aa outlay of 
£SOO,QOO upon Resumption proceedings, an 
additional revenue of £3, 000, 000 a year was 
permanently gained by the State ” 

Sir William has admitted that the 
“Mohammedan foundations suffered moat,” 
but he has added thit ' there can be little 
doubt that our Resumptions fe I short of 
what had been stolen from u«, ’ for during 
seaenty five years the Government had 
“submitted under protest to a gigaotic system 
of fraud ” 

If the Muslims suffered most, it was 
because they had been criminally careless 
about title deeds and had also enjoyed broad 
acres without any nght or title No one can 
expect that such a state of affairs should be 
left undisturbed for e\er so that the Muslims 
may enjoy what they have no nght to enjoy 
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If, therefore, it is a fact that “from thc3o 
Resumptions the decay of the Mohammedan 
system of education dates/’ the Muslims hive 
only themselves to make responsible for it 
Air Ghuznavi is reported to have asserted 
that the revenue was enriched from £S0 0,000 
to £ 3,000,000 But, as w e have shown, the 
outlay upon Resumption proceedings was 
£ bO 0,000 and the additional rev enue secured 
£ 3,000,000 a year The lands resumed were, 
says Mr Ghuznavi, acquired by Hindus But 
where were the Muslims who for a very long 
time, and for seventy hve years under British 
rule, had enjoy cd this, income of £ 3,000,000 
a y car without right or title to it 9 Why 
could not thc> acquire the estates } To 
explain this we quote Hunter, who says 

The truth is that under the Mohammedans, 
Government was an cugine tor enriching the few 
» ot lor protecting the many It never seems to 
have touched the hearts or moved the conscience 
of the rulers that a vast population of husband 
men was toiling bare-backed ui the heat of 
summer and in the rain of autumn in order that 
a few families ui each District in ght lead lives 
of Insurious ease 

The corruption that characterized the 
Mu^almau aristocracy of Lower Bengal has 
been thus described b} the same author 

‘They can no longer sack the stronghold of a 
nc ghbounng Hindu nobleman send out a score 
of troopers to pillage the peasantry levy tolls 
upon travelling merchants purchase cxenpnon 
through a friend at Court from their land tax 
raise a revenue by local cesses on marriages 
births harvest-homes and every other incident ot 
rural life collect excise on their own behalf 
with further qualifications for winking at the sale 
of forbidden liquors during the sacred months of 
Itamzau 

The fat maggots and creeping parasites 
that breed iu the vv arm comfort of a currupt 
system of adimuistntiou ito up the noble 
instincts of the Muslims to the core, and 
made them not only extravagant but also 
neglectful of intellectual attainments and of 
education 

The resumption proceedings again were 
not the oul> nor the chief cause of the 
cdncitional 'disabilities’ of the Muslims of 
Bcug ij fair folia Strachei in lus India 
Ins made the following pertinent remarks on 
the subject 

‘The success of the ra 'as ures for the promotion 
of higher education has b'en more marked among 
Iho Hindus than » none the Mohammedans, la 
ra&nv parts of Iudia Mohammedan* especially 


those of the upper classes have always been 
disinclined to accept the education offered in our 
schools and colleges and frequent complaint has 
been made that they are co lacquently unable to 
compete upon equal terms with Hindus for 
employment uuder Government. 1 cel mgs of 
religious intolerance sometimes tend to make the 
Mohammadans refuse to admit the necessity of 
western knowledge but there are other reasons 
which affect them 

These “other reasons ’ were thus dcacribcd 
b> the Indian Education Commission 

Apart from the social and historical conditions 
of the Mobamraedaa community in India there 
are causes of a strictly educational character which 
heavily weight in the race of life. The teaching of 
the mosque rau»t precede the lessons of the school. 
The one object of a young Hindu is to obtain an 
education which will fit him for an odi tal or 
professional career But before the young 
Mohammedan is allowed to turn his thoughts to 
secular instructions he mu,t commonly piss some 
years in goinj, through a course of sacred learn 
lug The jfohammeJan boy therefore enters school 
later than the Hindu In the second place he 
i cry often leaves school at an earlier age lo 
the third place trnxpectn ely of his worldly means 
the Mohammedan parent often chooses toe his son 
while at school an education which will secure for 
him an honoured place among the learned of h is 
own community rather than one which will 
command success in the modern profe»snns or in 
official life The ytars which the young Hindu 
gives to Eagh«h and mitheraaties m a public 
school the young Mohammedan devote* in a 
Madrasa to Vrabic and the law and theology of 
Islam V\ hen such aa education is completed 
it is to the vocation of a nun of learning rather 
(han to the more profitable professions that the 
thoights of a promising Mohammedan voutli 
naturally turn 

That consummate erudite, the late 
Sayed Mahmood, son of the late Sir Siyed 
Mimed Khan, expressed the same opinion iu 
his History of English Education in Inlui 
and he was certainly more competent to 
express an opinion on the subject than Mr 
V H Ghtmiavi After referring to th& 
eagerness of the Hindus to wait themselves 
of English education m the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century Sycd Mahmood remarked 
“Far different w ere the feelings of the M ilioui- 
rnedane, wuo»e attitudo towards English 
education w is anything but friendly” Ihcv 
attributed the encouragement of English by 
the Government to the litter’s desire to 
induce Indians 'to become Christians” 
Said Mr Mahmood 

&uch feelings of aversion towards 1 ugh h 
cJueatioi t itertatned by the Mohaniniodv s an l 
evinced so early as lS.lo stand m strong contrast 
to the altitude of the Hindu coiuintinit\ »Jio 
had Zvulomly proved their desire to acqurea 
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knowledge o£ the English language literature and 
sciences by founding the Anglo-Indian College." 
so fat bach as 1S16, and by the Memorial which 
had been presented on their behalf by Raja 
Rammohua Roy to Lord Amher=t, then Governor 
General of India. This difference between the 
sentiments of the two communities towards English 
education i» the real hey to the reasons ol the 
disparity of progress in English edi cation 
which the two nationalities have respectively made. 
The effects of this disparity have been most baneful 
to the interests of British India in general and to 
the Mohammedan community in particular 

Such have been the reasons of the back- 
wardness of the Muslims in education all over 
India, and not only in Bengal where the 
Resumption proceedings were resorted to 
with a view to end “a gigantic system of 
fraud’ which Muslim rule id India had 
connived at, if not created 

\ud now Mr Ghurnavt and the other 
Muslims are demanding that a definite pro- 
portion of appointments open to Indians 
should be statutorily guaranteed to Muslims 
From personal experience Mr Ghuznavi ought 
to know how the Muslims of Bengal are still 
behindhand in taking advantage of the edu- 


• The Hindu College. 


cation our schools, colleges and Universities 
offer Neither the Calcutta nor the Dacca 
University can boast of endowments made 
by Muslims And while the Government of 
Bengal spends o\ er fifteen lakhs of rupees 
every year specially for Muslim education, in 
addition to other means adopted by it for the 
promotion of Muhammadan education, the 
Sanskrit College at Calcutta is the one 
institution maintained by the Government to 
promote or preserve Hindu culture — a 
differential treatment which cannot but be 
resented by the Hindus 

\\ hat the Muslims demaud actually means 
that the Hindus should be penalized and the 
standard of efficiency in the public services 
lowered by insisting on the minimum quali- 
fication for Muslims, because the Muslims 
hare been extravagant, had enjoyed vast 
estates rent free without right or title, had 
taken up a hostile attitude towards English 
education and the Eughsb, and because now 
when a new India is dawmng, they would 
stand against the dawn —challenging the new 
day — a figure emblematic of a night that is 
past 


THE CHETTIARS OF INDO-CHINA — AN ECONOMIC 
APPRAISAL 

Ba LANKA SU\DARAM, m a Ph D (Loud ) 


T HE expulsion of the Chettiars from 
Indo China has now become a settled 
fact At Ka»t hve Chettiars have 
been forcibly sent out from Saigon 
and elsewhere m Cochin China and clear 
eleven months have ran along without any 
appreciable chaDge in the position of our 
Chetti nationals in that French colony \\ e 
arc told that diplomatic negotiations are 
being pursued between Delhi, London and 
Pan= W c are al'O aware of the fact that 
a ‘plenipotentiary ’ of the Chettiars has been 
doing a tremendous amount of work on 
their behalf at Paris itself It ha° so 
happened that 1 hat e my «elf spent four 
weeks m Indo China very recently and here 


I am trying to approach this Chettiar question 
in its true economic and non political or 
sentimental implications 

The CiiErmr in \ estments 
hollowing the French occupati n of Indo 
China about seventy years ago two Chettiars 
from Raraikudi proceeded thither with a 
modest capital of about 40,000 dollars or 
Rs 60,000 and commenced money lending 
bu«ine«s among the indigenous inhabitants 
genencally known as the Annamites Seventy 
years ago Indo Cbiua was unknown 1 
country which was extremely backward in 
the economic «phere, a country which was first 
obtained as direct se juel to the closure of 
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Boxer Rebellion m Cinua, as well as acquired 
in part from the kingdom of Sum about 
twenty eight years ago, just at the time when 
the Bengal Partition became a settled fact, 
has now come under the aegis of the 
French Metropolitan Government Ex Chinese 
Tonkin m the north east and Ex Siamese 
Cambodia m the north west arc now linked 
together with French Cochin China and the 
semi independent empire of Annam and the 
quasi-vassal principality of Laos. 

This federation or confederation of 
originally disconnected and certainly un 
connectable units, steeped in a state of semi 
feudal and partially primitive economic 
organization has now demanded, as a direct 
result of tho French occupation and control, 
a tremendous amount of assistance from 
Pans towards building up an economic 
system, which is to boat once beneficial to 
the inhabitants and progressive m its imph 
cations But France, may be as a result of 
the Franco German war of last century, 
may bo as a sequel to delicate international 
developments at the beginning of the present 
century, was unable to bring forth capital 
towards the exploitation of the natural 
resources of Indo China That is to 6 ay, 
I ranee was unequal to the task so suddenly 
thrust upon her as a direct result of develop 
meats in south cast Asia 

So much so that the Jewish community 
of India” were welcomed by the people and 
the administration of Indo China when they 
first pioceeded to that conutry towards 
establishing banking and money lending 

Iwmw# T.ta Chettisrs ‘ Jntfo Cbma were 

never the spoilt children of tho administra- 
tion They were ncvci given any special 
privileges They were never pampered "by 
the Trench colonial administration In my 
opinion the utmost that was done to foster 
and retain the Clictti investments in Indo 
China was m the shape of passive acquiescence 
of tho administration in the Chcttiar's 
monetary transactions Our nationals in Indo- 
Clnna were able to benefit remarkably from 
these still to be exploited regions Vnd as a 
direct consequence of tins the Chelti invest 
menta grew up by leaps and bounds. Not two 
Chcttiars but a hundred and twenty Chctti 
firms are now to be found scattered all over 


Cochin Cbiua and partly in Cambodi^. 
Annam seems to be immune to this Chetti 
penetration As for Tonkin, we have got 
today just one single Chctti firm at Hanoi 
It is very difficult to arrive at a scientific 
appreciation of the actual amount of Chetti 
investments in IdUo China. But I was able 
by means of a senes of calculations base*} 
on the information givcu to me by Chcttu^ 
and non Chetties in Indo China, to estimate 
that the total amount of Chctti investments 
today which are located in that country 
ranges somewhere about eight crores of 
rupees 

Their Ramifications 

It is very seldom realized in India that 
tho Chetties in Indo Cluna, as in Malaya, 
Siam and Burma, are not usually pnucipals 
That is to say, o vast number of the Chctti 
firms m all these countries is operated from 
Chcttmad in South India through tho medium 
of agencies or mandatories who are given 
full powers to deal with tho investments 
concerned So much so, the impression is 
clear that the Chetti investments 111 south 
east Asia today resemble a typo of financial 
absentee landlordism It is uot unusual for 
the mandatories to fatten on the ignorance 
and want of direct touch with them by tho 
principals in South India \gain, it is a 
very common factor that inexperienced and 
sometimes juveuile Chctti agents in these 
countries fully jeopardize not only the 
interests of the principals of South India 
but also invito suspicion, obloquy and at 
Jjjdcs abuse heaped o.o their heads by 

tho indigenous inhabitants and administrations 
So much for an account of tho «taturo and 
character of the edifice of Chetti investments 
in Indo-Chma 

There aro one or two special characteris- 
tics of Chctti finance in Indo Chin » which 
must bo understood by tho Home country 
The Chetti usually prefers to give short term 
credits lie would prefer pro notes to 
mortgages Perhaps the predominating con- 
sideration for the phenomenal development 
of this ty pc of banking by tho ChettiC 3 is to 
bo found in the fact that tlieao two points 
dcvolvoupon the possibility of a quick and 
exhorbitant profit. That is to say, tho vast 
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majority o£ Chctti loans :n Indo-Cluna today 
ore what economic scientists call “distress 
loans ” It cannot be denied that in numerous 
cases the transactions between the Amiaimte 
debtor and his Chetti creditor in Indo-China 
are unconscionable In other words, the 
debtor is not in a position to bargain for an 
equitable loan As such the Chetti accounts 
do not contain a clear and legal statement of 
the true position of his credits. Falsification 
of accounts has now become the usual practice 
of the Chetties in order to fiout the known 
and unknown provisions of the French 
Administrative and Civil Law I am taking 
full responsibility for this statement after 
careful examination of all the relevant data 
on this point. 

French Economic Pouc\ 

After the close of the World War of 
1914 18, a situation of unprecedented dimcn 
sions has arisen in Indo-China The colonial 
as well as the Metropolitan French admmistra 
tions were infected with economic jaundice 
They could not possibly allow the Chetti to 
exploit the country entirelj to his own heuefit. 
The foreign national must not be allowed to 
usurp, according to the French logic of the 
post war era, a predominating position m the 
agricultural, industrial and commercial 
spheres of activity in the colony Further, 
the new economic imperialism of the great 
Powers after the World War insisted upon the 
necessity for throwing an all pervading 
economic ring fence round their colonial 
possessions So much so that the Metro 
pohtian French administration thought it 
neces ary to improvise counterveilmg checks 
upon the Chetti activities mlndo China. 

\s such, numerous Trench banks, agri 
cultural societies and others sprang up in the 
colony with great rapidity The Banque </e 
l IndocJiitic, Societcs des Credit Foneieres, 
Magas 1 1 is qeneraux and numerous other credit 
organizations were built up with great 
rapidity The Banque de l Indochme, i& so 
to speak, a state bank incorporated in Paris 
and has the monopoly of note issue in Indo- 
China Almost invariably every type of 
credit society is a fihature of this Indo-China 
Bank Not infrequently, on the directorates 
of thc»e societies and batiks members of the 


French Civil Service in Iodo China axe to be 
found In every manner it i° becoming more 
aud more evident that unlike the classical 
practice of banking, credit organization, 
commercial development and foreign trade 
in Indo-China are now subject to very tight 
administrative contiol Freedom which is 
the life blood of all limited companies m 
India is wanting today in this colony of 
the I rench Republic The administration 
feels the necessity, as it does feel the pinch 
of Chetty exploitation, for taking into its own 
hands in the most unobtrusive, legal and, 
above all, clever manner all the avenues 
for private enterprise and profit. As late as 
1931 a colonial law passed by the Metro 
pohtan Government fully endorsed this policy 
of the local colonial administration in 
Indo-China 

From the above statement of facts it will 
become obvious that in their anxiety to 
prevent foreigners from making unreasonable 
profits, of which Chetti investments in Indo- 
China are an example, the administration wants 
deliberately to pursue a policy of economic 
spoon feeding to this coDgcries of credit 
institutions in Indo China But at the same 
tune it must be remembered that even 
today, with all this calculated economic and 
administrative assistance given by the French 
Government, the above banks and credit 
institutions are not in a position fully to 
replace the Chetti’a rile in the economic life 
of Indo China 

There is uo doubt that the Chetties arc 
imprudent in their behaviour, economic and 
personal ks I have already remarked, 
there is no ethics in their transactions 
Legally speaking, they falsify their accounts 
And from the point of personal contact they 
behave in such a crude aud barbarous manner 
that not all their money is able to bring them 
consideration if not respect from the local 
inhabitants of the colony There is no doubt 
that they have now come to be treated with 
contempt. All these things are known to 
the French administration, local as well as 
Parisian 

The economic depression in the world has 
hit Indo China equally hard. Predonn 
nantly an agricultural country, the collapse 
of the world prices meant effectual economic 
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the operatioas of this, as I have a aid, 
curious office m Saigon The first 
Director of this Long Term Credit Office 
was AL de Feysaal, a civil servant 
of the colonial administration But l was 
profoundly shocked to learn that this 
gentleman and his co adjutor» have been so 
deliberately dormant in their activities that 
not onlj five million francs representing a 
clear half of the original capital of the Lang 
Term Credit Office has evaporated but that 
the institution itself refused to work till a? 
late as June this year It was M de 
Feyssal who was at the bottom of all the 
Chetti troubles iu Indo-China The local 
administration realizing the utter unsuitability 
of thvs gentleman to control the fioaocca ot 
the Long Term Credit Office have superseded 
him and appointed one M Yallette who is 
the present Director of the institution 

The Long Term Credit Office has two or 
three important objects in view It Ostensibly 
wants to take over the debts of the Annamito 
agriculturists, and manage them Is can 
be easily seen, with about five million francs 
nt its disposal, the operations of the Long 
Term Credit Office cannot be compared 
even to a tiny npplc in the oceau of financial 
re adjustment which is facing the colonial 
administration m Indo-China today Towards 
managing the present situation, this office 
wants to distribute, again ostensibly, equally 
the sacrifice -winch is to be shouldered by 
various types of creditois \s a final step 
in this procedure it wants to give a quittauce 
to the debtor and come to grips with each 
tudiv idual creditor who can be brought on 
its anvil 

If the incidence of the sacrifice demanded 
from the various tapes of creditors in Indo 
China is just or is at least proportionate, 
there would not have been any quarrel at all, 
from our point of view, with the Ixencb 
Government. Vs we have seen above, the 
Chetti is v ery seldom a first rate creditor, 
simply because he cannot rise to the pri- 
vileged position winch the Trench banks and 
other credit institutions are now in a position 
to usurp themselve* 11 c are told that the 
a damn tration is endeavouring to distribute 
the sacrifice demanded from the creditois 
■on the basis of a rational apportionment, but 


the most lgnoaunous part of this regime of 
the Long Term Credit Office is indicated by 
the following =et of facts 

Nobody cares to know, — and my enquiries 
from the Governor General right down to 
the Director of the Long Term Office have 
been futile in this regard, whether, aud if 
so how far the Freach banks and other 
credit institutions as distinguished from 
Chetti creditors in Iudo China were subject 
to any sacrifice at all Simply we are asked 
to believe in the morality of the 1 rcnch 
administration when it says that such 
sacrifices were also demanded from the other 
banks and other credit institutions Pcrh ips 
an undue insistence on my part, when I faced 
these functionaries with uncomfortable and 
specific questions produced an admission of 
doubtful character that these banks and 
credit institutions would be asked to waive 
the proceeds of mterest which might have 
accrued during the past two years To that 
extent a certain amount of sacrifice has 
been demanded, as was argued with me 
in Iudo China from tne above mentioned 
institutions 

Now let us take the Chetti The ‘oiler” 
made by the Loug Term Credit Office — and 
an otter of the I rench admini tration canuot 
bv an\ thing less than an ultimatum — that 
if at all a Chetti possesses a first rank credit, 
he must bubject himself to an abatement of 
22 pei cent of the principal and mteiOat, 
accept nine tenths of the residue down and wait 
for fifteen yeare to realize the reiuamdei in the 
hope that the price of paddv in Indo China 
would impiove In the ca e of transactions 
belonging to the second to the sivtli or 
seventh rank , the Chetti was asked to 
saenfied 3o per cent of the principal and 
intoie t put together, accept oue tenth of the 
remainder and sign i blank chit to the 
Government for lateen yeai» towards the 
doubtful realization of the residue I have 
constructed numerous tables with v irviug 
ty \ es of interest, sample, compound and 
otherwise, to arrive at a statistical aj preci i- 
Itou of the oiler’ of the Long Tern Office tv 
the Chettics In the Cdse of I rst rank ere fits, 
the Chetti would perhaps get ibout 00 oi 01 
percent of Ins capital and interest which, 
on an ultimate analysts, yicl Is something like 
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Enquiry Committee in 1031 that the capital 
of the bauk should be provided by the State, 
that is, the bank should bo a State bauk 
And at the end of this long history of 
the Reserve Bank scheme, we are once again 
Confronted with the dictum that tho Bank 
should bo a shareholders* bank, and 
presumably it is ou the basis of this dictum 
that tho bill has been drafted 

What is the reason for this official tenacity 
for a shareholders’ bank ? Is there some 
Divine or Natural law that the Central bank, 
in order to bo a stable and efficient institu- 
tion, must be a shareholders’ bank * And 
again, is there something intrinsically wrong 
and essentially vicious in the principle of 
State control that the Government would 
rather not have the bauk than permit the 
setting up of a State bank 9 Reading through 
the whole mass of literature on the subject, 
one is struck by the fact that while the 
official view has been ba«ed far too much 
upon an unanalysed dogma as laid dowu by 
the International Financial Conference of 
1920, the non official standpoint in its tarn lias 
blindly adhered to the hypothesis that State 
control is always good as such The result is 
that while the case for a shareholders’ bank 
has been reinforced by various plausible 
arguments drawn from the reports of expert 
committees, the case for a State bank has 
uever been analysed in a scientific manner We 
attenu t to present below, plainly, fairly, and 
direct!), the case for and against a State bank, 
and our analysis would tend to show that so 
far as India is concerned, there would be a 
large, definite, balance of advantage on the 
side of a State bank 

II Rex vrtoss Brrwfci v nit St itc 

AND Till ClNTUIL BlMv 

It is recognized ou all hands that the most 
important thing about the currenc) and credit 
sytem of a country is that tho purchasing 
power of money must be kept fairlj stable 
under all circumstances Tor fluctu itions in 
the value of money, specially when they are 
wide and frequent, introduce insecurity into 
every conti act, wipe out tho capital values 
accumulated in the past, create a gencr il 
feeling of uucirtaiuty, and produce economic 
and social disorder Both rising as well as 


falling prices arbitrarily an! axtom itically 
lead to the conhsc ition of tho weilth of si u * 
classes and aug limitation of the wealth of 
others, quite irre 4 p ctivc of the merits md 
dem°rits of the classes affected Ttiu raakc3 
for utter confusion m tho economic relations 
and functious of the society, chokes the 
channels of production, consumption, distribu- 
tion, and income, spending, saving, investment, 
and ultimately ends by derailing and putting 
out of action the euttre economic machine 
Now, it is the principal business of the 
Ceutral Bank to ensure the maintenance of 
the stability of the value of money And in 
order that it may be enabled to discharge this 
all important functiou, it is generally equipp- 
ed with special powers and charged with 
special responsibilities, viz , monopoly of uotc 
issue, control over member banks through the 
Bank Rate, custody of the gold reserves, all 
government bankiug business, and powers of 
external lending aud borrowing 

Now, it is clear that the stability of the 
currency standard established by law is a 
matter of fundamental importance to the 
public and of chief concern to tho State. 
Moreover, whether required by law or not, 
the Government is bound to mtcrferc to pre 
vent the failure of the bauk, because such a- 
failure would spell a widespread and mtolcn 
ble crisis, injure the credit of the Government, 
and paralyse the entire financial machinery of 
the country The bank is a large public 
trust and tho Government must see to it that 
it is kept ui a thoroughly souud aud efficient 
condition The State, therefore, cannot divest 
itself of all responsibility regarding the 
Central Bank any more than it can runun 
indifferent to the running of a gfL it public 
utility concern like, say, a rulway system it 
is for this reason that wo find varying degrees 
of supervision or control exercised b/ the 
State over the administration of a Central 
Bank The only two examples of nearly 
completely independent C'Mtril Banks are 
the Bank of England and the uew lt'nchsbanh 
of Germany (1924) Bjt there aro special 
reasons for their exceptional position The 
English Bank Act of 1844 was passed at a 
time when the doctunc of individualism was 
the guidiug theory m politics and economics 
Moreover, the bank has always recognized* 
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its special responsibilities to the nation and 
built np a tradition of voluntary public ser- 
vice The result is that elo«e and constant 
co operation between the bank and the State 
has become the normal practice even without 
anv legal provisions to that effect The 
Herman Reichsbank was part and parcel of a 
scheme of reparation payment and was 
devised by foreign expert®, to whom the finan 
cial policy of the State was suspect Hence 
the insistence on complete freedom from State 
control But even in the ca®e of the«e two 
independent banks it must be remembered 
that in times of extreme crisi®, the bank must 
to a largo extent find itself under the influence 
of the State Otherwise the independence is 
unavailable At the other end of the ®cale, we 
have the Bank of U S S R , which is directly 
subordinate to the People’s Conimis«amt of 
Finances for purposes of policy and supervi- 
sion , and the Bank of Finland, which carries 
on business under the direction of the Diet 
In between the®e extremes we have a large 
number of intermediate cases, where the State, 
either through part-owner=hip of share capital 
or official representation on the Board or 
through powers of veto, exercises varying 
degrees of control and supervision At the 
present moment there are 32 Ctntral Banks, 
17 of them shareholders' bank®, 8 mixed, 
and 7 purely State bank® Of the 14 pre 
war banks, 12 arc shareholders’ bauks , and 
of the 18 post war Banks, o are shareholders’ 
banks, 8 mixed, aud 5 State bank® 

There are thus both kinds of bank®. State 
as well as shareholders’ Nevertheless, siu£e 
tbo last war there has set in a rising tide of 
expert and financial opinion against the State 
bank, and this has been due, among other 
things, to the following factors 

(0 The Bank of England has functioned 
efficient^ since 1844 and is the only European 
bank that could keep the currency standard 
in a tolerably sound condition 

(ii) The example of the American Federal 
Reserve System, which is largely independent 
of Governmental co trol 

(ill) The breakdown of currency mecha- 
nism in mo«t European eountrie®, where, as 10 
German} and I ranee, for example, the 
Government controlled the currency pohev of 
the bank * 


(n) Distrust of the European State in the 
po«t war period due to political instability 
and economic and social disorder 

(i) The faft that the currency reforms in 
some countries had to be earned through 
under the supervision of the League of Nations 
or with the help of foreign banks, e g , m the 
case of Austria, naturally led to the national 
aspect of the question being neglected 

(ii) The dominant influence exercised by 
TJ S \ and England m the post-war mone- 
tary reconstruction of the world 

It would be i leor that the present tide of 
academic aud financial opinion against the 
State bank is the product of special circum- 
stances It 13 not the outcome of any univer- 
sal agreement in theorj or practice, nor was 
it based upon any thoroughgoing process of 
scientific analysis Let us, therefore, proceed 
to an examination of the principal grounds on 
which this opposition to the State bank is 
ba«ed, and also enquire if there are not equal, 
and sometimes even weightier, argument®, on 
the other side 

III Arguments For and Against a Stytl 
Bank 

A Danger of Political Interference 

It is said that under a State bank, conti 
nuity of policy under changing governments 
cannot he en®ured, nor freedom from political 
bias in its administration guaranteed It is 
indeed conceded that in a time of extreme 
emergency the State must take the control of 
the currency system into its own hands, and 
m case of need, maj suspend the specie pay- 
ment and expand the note i®«ue But it may 
happoD, so the argument run®, that the vari- 
ous changing governments may, even in nor- 
mal tunes, manipulate the currency mechanism 
to suit their political needs or to cover 
their financial incompetence And thus 
departures from sound principles of currency, 
permissible only under grave emergencies, 
may become a normal feature of currency 
management On the other baud, it is urged 
that if the bank is independent, such 
violation wonld not be easily permitted and 
when emergency occurs the matter would 
appear as a great public question outside the 
Targe of partv politics 
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control In this connection tlio history of 
Imhm rulw»)H » highly instructive The 
Acwortli Committee definitely held tint 
company mnn igcment had been nn economic 
future, md the} recommended that all the 
grcit rail iv rys should bo taken over for direct 
management by the State Sitico the great 
"Evt Indian Hallway cmno under State manage- 
raent in the railway «y a tcn Ins been 
thoroughly commercialized, and Ins been run 
largely as a purely economic propo^it on 
And il though the Lxecuttvo and the Lcgis- 
lnturo have occasionally exercised powers in 
bro id matters of public policy, the essential 
details of commercial organisation and ad- 
ministration hu% 0 been left entirely in the 
hands of railway experts, who sit on tho 
Hallway Hoard And this is as it slioutd be 
It is exactly the principle that is now being 
widely accepted as tho right principle of 
organisation for a great commercial under- 
taking of national importance While it 
enforces conformity with tho dictates of 
public policy, it also ensures observance of 
the principles of commercial management 
(it) Conflict of aims and clcaiaqc of 
interests bet it, ecu the European and Indian 
buswes •> communities There is a lurking 
suspicion in tho public mind that a share 
holders’ bank would come under the pre 
dominant control of European business men, 


and that tho Indians would wot git a Inl- 
and square deal it the h uids of the bank 
This notion is deep rooted and has been 
inspired parti) b) politic d sentiment and 
parti) by ibe bittir ex pine nee of the difficul- 
ties met with by many Indian business men 
m securing credit facilities from non Indian 
banks 

V CosUtalOS 

Oi r conclusion, therefore, is that a St >tc 
bank ns well as a shareholders’ bank has 
each its peculiar merits and dements none 
of them is intrinsically perfect or essentially 
vicious In both there must be a harmonious 
blending of State control with adequate safe- 
guards against unduo State interference or 
political influence or predominance of sectioi- 
al interests And either of them may bo 
made to conform to the soundest principles 
of Central Banking by various legal restric- 
tions as well as by the gradual evolution of 
conventional safe guards The actual external 
form, whether it is to be a State or a share- 
holders’ bank, must ultimately bo decided 
m confoimit) with the special conditions and 
the state of public opinion m each different 
country And so far as India la concerned, 
it is almost certain that there would be a 
clear and preponderating balance of 
advantage cn the tide of a Sfate bank 
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PUBLIC SPIRIT IDEAL AND PRACflCAL 
Bj Annie Biant. Tlieosopkical Pabluhiaj Hunt 
Adyar, Madras 

This is a lecture by Dr Annie B sznt delivered 
in 1903. It is not publish''! at a booklet It* chief 
topic is rtepect for law ana order Tb3 author 
illustrates h^r th'mJ by reference to the Lie of 
Bradlaugh 


EASTFRN MAGIC AND WESTERN SPfBITCJA 
LT&JI Bj H. S. 0 colt Theoso pineal PaUtshinj 
Mouse Adyar Madras 


This also is a lecture b> U S. Olcott delivered 
as far b**k as 1875 It is now published as a 
pamphlet. Tne subject-mitter of th» lecture is aptly 
desenb i by its title. It contains several accounts 
ol very interesting and illustrative cas^s of magic 
and spiritualism. After a comp mill of the two 
the au hor in lia»s m favour of Eastern magic in 
preference to Western spiritualism 


THE MEANING AND THE UsE OF PAIN 
Bi Annie Sisaat T isoiopiicit PuMisimj Muse 
Ad jar Madras 

la this lecture Dr Be»ant deals with, the problem 
of pain. It is a perennial qnestioa in philosophy 
and stui'nts of philosophy wilt fin! its treatm nt 
by Dr B sant a very useful and interesting introdu. 
two to the sub \ect. 


THE UaE OF EVIL Bj Annie Bsanl 
Theosophical Pubhshmj House, A I jar Madras 

Thu is another illuminative lecture by Dr Besant 
on a subject which is of great importance to the 
philosopher as well as the man in the street The 
author's coiclusioa that Brahman is bliss’ and the 
goal of human life is the attainment of this 
knowledge, and that evil is useful in leading 
nun to that goat, — is a complim nt to the teachings 
of the \edanta. 


U C Bhattachabjee 


A niLsI& ON niL. IFC.AI RIGHT- OF 
WOMEN LNDER DIFFLUENT COMMUNAL. 
LAWS IN \OOUE IN INDIA Bj Rainanlal V 
Mehta B Sc. LL B, Pleader. Ra/pipla Price 
Rs l pp 91 


This small book is the prize essay of the Civil 
Marriage Association of Bombay It tnes to deal 
exhaustively with the rights of women to enter into 
contracts to the restitution Of conjugal rights, to divorce, 
to re-marriage. to maintenance, and to her rights of 
succession and the various legislation m the Indian 
States and Bntuh India affecting them It will prove 
useful to social reformers who are not lawyer showing 
the extent of social reform that they have got to 
carry out though some of the bUtements on law 
are not accurate. 


THE RAIA ATs 01 BENGAL Bj Sachin Sen, 
If A B L Published by M. C SarLar nmf Sons, 
Calcutta P ire Re 2 


One may not agree with all the authors 
conclusions but it mu=t be admitted that this little 
book on a great subject is really thou ght provoking 
The sial her las tried to distiagui > A the genuine needs 
from the fancied grievances of the rai yats of Bengal, 
to which additional importance is now a-days attached 
on account of the political and ihe communal 
situation in the country 

J M. Datta 


ELEMENTS OF ClVfCb By U \ Ball and 
S. \ Baner/ee ( Aina Ram and Sons, Lahore 
FJi 271 Price Rs 2) 

This book deals with the rights and duties- 
of the people living in Great Britain and m 
British India and describes th* machinery of admmu 
t ration in the two countries. It gires the students 
an idea not only as to the organization of the 
central government bat acquaints them also with 
the outlines of loctl government □ 'h« *wo states. The 
book is written in 6imp e and lucid EogLh. The 
printing and the get-up are quite satisfactory 
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control Tu this connection tho history of 
Indian railways is highly instructive The 
Acworth Committee definitely held tint 
cornpmy mm igement hvlliccti an economic 
failure, and they recommended tint nil the 
gre it ruin iys should bo taken oicr for direct 
management by llio State Smeo the great 
Tn«t Indian Railway cwno under St ito manage* 
nsent in 1 *> J 1, tlio railirai eysten Im been 
thoroughly commercialized, nnd Iiib been run 
hrgeli as a purely economic propo«it on 
And lltliough the Executive and the Legis- 
lature Imo occasionally exercised powers in 
broad matters of public policy, tho essential 
details of commercial organization md ad- 
ministration lmo been left entirely in tho 
hands of railway experts, who sit on tho 
Hallway Board And this js as it should be 
It is exactly tho principle that is now being 
“Widely icccptcd as the right principle of 
orginuation for a great commercial under- 
taking of national importance While it 
enforces conformity with tho dictates of 
public policy, it also ensures observance of 
the principles of commercial management 
(it) Conflict of aims mul cleat a /r of 
interests bet item the Vuropcan and Indian 
business communities lhere is n lurking 
suspicion in tho public mind that a share 
holders’ bank would come under the pre 
dominant control of European business men, 


and that the indiins would not get i fair 
md sipnro deal it the hands of the li ink 
Tins notion is deep rooted and Ins been 
inspired partly by political sentiment and 
partly by the bitter ripe mote* of the diihcwl- 
ttCB met mill by ninny Indian business men 
m securing cicdit facilities from non Indian 
banks 

V Coscll-jION 

Ot.r conclusion, therefore, is that a St do 
bank as well na a shareholders' bank 1 as 
curb its peculiar merits nnd demerits none 
of them is intrinsically pci feet or essentially 
Melon? In both there must be a harmonious 
blending of State control with adequate safe- 
guards against undue Stale interference or 
political influence or predominance of scctioi - 
al interests And either of them may be 
made to confoim to the soundest principles 
of Central Hanking by various legal restric- 
tions as well as by the gradual evolution of 
conventional safe guards The actual external 
form, whether it is to be a State cr a share- 
holders’ bank, must ultimately be decided 
in confoimity with the special conditions and 
the state of public opinion m each different 
country And so far as India is concerned, 
it is almost certain that there would be a 
clear and pnporderating balance of 
adaantsgc cn the side of n State bank 
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PUBLIC SPIRIT IDE IT, k\D PRACTICAL 
B/ Annie B^sant Theosophieal Publish » ij House 
Adyar, Madras 

Ths is a lecture by Dr An me B lant delivered 
m 1903 It is now published as a booklet Its chief 
topic 13 respect for law and order Ths author 
illustrates h»r th-mo by reference to the life of 
Bradlaugh 

EASTFRV MAGIC AND WESTERN SPIRtTUA 
LTall Bj H S. Olcott Theosophieal Publishing 
House Adyar Madras 

This also is a lecture by H S. Olcott delivered 
as far back as 18 o It is now published as a 
pamphlet Toe Bubject-ra itter of th“ lecture is aptly 
a esc rib i by Us title. It contains several accounts 
of very interesting and illustrative csscs of ma^ic 
and an ritualism. After a comp Uls m of the tvo 
the au hor in lines in fsvour of Eistern mi»ic in 
preference to Western spiritualism 

THE MEANING AND THE UsE OF PAIN 
B/ A i/ii- B,sanl TiMsophicil Ptblishmj Hi use 
Aajar Madras 

In this 1 cture Dr B saut deals with the problem 
o' Pain It is a perennial question in philosophy 
and studeits of philosophy will find its treitm nt 
by Dr B sant a very nsefal and interesting mtroduc 
tton to the subject. 

THE UaE OF FVIL Bj Annie Bsant 
Theosophieal Piblishug House, Aljar Madras 

Thu is another illuminative lecture by Dr B^aot 
on a subject which is of great importance to the 
philosopher as well as the man in the street The 
authors coiclusion that B ahmin is bliss and the 
goal of human life is the atta nraent of this 
knowledge, and that evil is useful m leading 
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Chatt erica is, we believe, the first to point out 
Ahura Mazda is the supreme and only Lord of 
creation (Git hi 15 10-11) Zoroastrianism is thus 
Btnctly monotheistic The mistake of charging it 
with onahsm proceeds from its enunciation of the 
two Wan jits (spirits forces), e.y i-pentt Jlanyii 
(good spirit, to which we owe se f control g-g^anJ 
conscience G ithi 13 6) and bigra Vanya 

(evil spirit. Abriman), akin to the hunat (Sattwa and 
Tamas) of Kapila. 

The punty and nobility of the ethical conceptions 
of the GlthS (see Mr Chat tenia a volume on The 
Fthieal Conception of the Gotha Cherag Office 
Xavsan 1932) places it among the best religious 
books of the world like the Phammapada and the 
Gita. Rabindranath in bis liibbert lecture on the 
Religion of Van has pointed out the high rank it 
takes among the scriptures of the world The G ith i 
was hitherto caviare to the general for few could 
follow the /end script or understand the meaning of 
/end words without tbeir fcanskntic equivalents. Bv 
making the G itlu available in Devana„an script with 
Sanskrit prose rendering and Fnglish translation the 
author has placed it within the rca h not only of 
scholars of the I ut and \\ est, but also of the lay 
reader who wants to dip into it for the sake of its 
noble ethical ideas 

The text and the translations are clearly printed 
on good paper and the book is sold at the remark 
ably cheap price of Re 1 per copy We have no 
donbt it will have a large sale and the joint authors 
wdt have the satisfaction of kuowing that their 
efforts m the cause of the Zoroastrianism have met 
with the success they deserve Mr Chattcrjea is a 
pioneer in the field he has chosen, and scholars ill 
over the world will appreciate the thoroughness with 
which he has performed his task 

Poi mcc» 

SBIYAJI— THE FOUNDER OF MVRATHk 
riWARtJYA. Bj C V 1 tidy* JU 'ial/tshie P th 
Poona City Price Be 3 Pages 120 

blowly but surely the life of the great founder of 
the Maralha empire is being evolved owing to the 
labours of many a scholar all over the country 
Bnt the recent production by the reputed Jlsratha 
scholar C V Vaidya, cannot be said to mark a 
distinct Btage in tha f evolution In this respect 
Maharastra has long failed to put forth any con 
strnctive effort in English and make a distinct 
contribution to the substantial research by which that 
great hero s life is being authentically and un 
availably built up Mere panegyric however 
rhetorically or p an,ibly set forth can only appeal to 
popular sentiment, but it cannot satisfy the mexor 
able tests of historical criticism. There is as yet only 
one production in English acceptable to impartial 
minds rij , that of Sir Jadunath barkar to whom 
even at tim late date belongs the credit of putting 
together all the available facts of the life of that 
remarkable personality, facts scattered over a huge 
mass of materials both in Indian and European 
languages As yet we hardly know anything 
definite of Shiran a early career down to the Afzal 
Khan incident in 16a9 which first marked him out as 
a person to be reckoned wi'h. All history has two 
distinct functions to perform first to ascertain and 
bring together all available facta and secondly to 
arrange and interpret them for popular readers. 

As regards the first of these functions the credit 
of having sifted all the evidence and put down with 
40—9 


painstaking accuracy oil the important and ummpor 
tant details of the life 6tory of Fhivaji crcn now 
belongs exclusively to Sarkar, however much a certain 
section of Maharasfrians would like to ignore or 
carp at that book When Mr C V \ aidya published 
his sluiaji, the founder of Maratha fenurajyi, it 
was eip'-ctcd that at last sir Tadunath woihl be 
superseded Rut a penis si of this latest attempt 
leaves the reader sadly disappointed It is painful 
not to notice in this performance any trau* of true 
historical scholarship lie is too much obscs od by 
his lore for his hero to bring an impartial aod 
scientific attitude of mind to bi-ar on the subject 
The chiva-t haritra kaiyalaya has now been working 
for years but they base wot yet b^cu able to put 
forth a full and authentic lift of their hero although 
they base printed endless discussions of many minor 
episodes The fact of th’ matter is they have jlcntv 
of love and respect for ‘ahiraji but no true perspective 
or a critical attitude of mind. The limitations of a 
really accurate life of fehnaji are obvious Merely 
printing and jiubbshing i mw of useful and u-.ele*a 
papers will not help much No valuable bine 
pipers of hret rate imparlance exist in Marathi or 
elsewhere and consequently a worker has to rJy too 
much upon his own imagination sifting merely 
hearsay evideute of Muhammadan and I uropcan 
writers On th » account there is bound to b> a, very 
wide difference in the corrc t interpretation of such 
extraneous evidence 

Moreover the author in this book, di plays methods 
and a turn of mind which can be expla aed only by 
increasing age. He has a wonderful stock of energy 
but no discrimination no critical and independent 
jndgmeot, as roost of his later writings prove He 
does not know the difference between myth and 
history He is too full of Ramayan and Mahabharat 
to allow him to juJge historically the pcrsonaliU of 
Shivaji He swallows as truth every sentence of a 
rhetorical eulogy in verse named ‘'biva Bharat written 
about 10 0 •'uch a lack of the ent cal faculty and 
disregard of probability reveal tho author’s blind love 
for his hero but docs injustice to history 

When one is obseiscd by the sup-rnatural 
character {acitan of a popular hero all historical 
sense is lost '--uch a life can give no guidance in 
practical politics 

\ aidya s treatment of bbahji is equally vitiated 
Just as in the case of ^hivaji ha reads in KUG what 
actually took place thirty years later so does he read 
in ■'hahji s early career much of what he came to be 
later bhahji was a pHVy insignificant trooper in his 
early career like many of his contemporaries a. small 
jagirdar serving now the r-ultau of Ahmedoagar. anJ 
at another time the sultau of Bijapur and holding a 
fief ia the Poona quarter of the Nizamshabi j{ a . 
Similarly in 1046 ''hivaji was a petty rebel landholder 
and not a sovereign Raja for what was the actual 
value of the Poona jagir in 104b of which fragments 
were held first by ‘•'habji and then by t'hivaji as 
compared with any established principality t Every 
jagirdar was tryioc to extend his estate by seizing 
neighbouring roahals duriog those limes of unrest 
and dissolution of old monarchies but none of them 
could claim at that time to be the founder of » 
Hindu Swarjya. a 

A biography must above all be human T n 
try to make it superhuman and dump , 
to lose all touch with the world as u u . , 
consequently it becomes entirely unhtatorical 
impartial attitude which Mr Nadya claim* ^ 
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maintain in his preface is sadly lacking m all bis 
performance. For instance the reader may refer to 
page 318 where he argues out the charge that 
fchivaji had no concubines Examples of similar 
sophistry are abundant throu„hout the l ook Ills 
dishonest garbling of texts in order to impose upon 
readers who are not specialists is equally astounding 
The Sabhamd Balhar written m 1094 reads 
Chandrarao Moryas marly* virahit rajya sidhat 
nahm a sentence which he skilfully twists info 
Javli marlyauua rajya sadhat uahim explaining 
the phrase ss swarajya (foot note p 70) No new or 
mote authentic text of balhasa I has been discovered 
giving Mr Vaidyas reading and no reason has been 
adduced by him to proto that the old realing was 
a copyists error These arts are bound to discredit 
their author and we regr t that "Mr Vaidyas labours 
m bis mature age 6boutd take such a deplorable 
turn He carefull\ avoids m ntiomn ' Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar on any page whatever, while mo--t of ho 
important fa ts and even many phrases of lus book 
are taken from that historian s earliest discoveries 
This may deceive ordinary readers but certainly no 
critical student \n impartial mind should always 
bo prepared to give every man his due. 

Although Mr Vaidya s reasoning is full of faults 
one „ood point of his performance is that it brings 
together in small compass most of the available facts 
embedded in extensive discussions printed in Marathi 
and consequently the book will serve as an index 
to raw materials good bad or indifferent In pages 
43 48 Mr Vaidy a has well explained the land 
system of ^hivajis days and the terms in use in 
lonncction with it w Mofcasa Jagir Sa ran jam and 
Inam 


TrVUDIlOPB Bit \atai at \arayana Menon 
Ptbhslel ( y Arth <r II Slorbcell lAd London Pp H 
<!* net 

It is an English rendering in free verse of a poem 
in Malay alam by Nalapat Naravaua Menon who is 
described by the translator Vadaikara Madhavan 
Nair as an eminent poet and philosopher of 
Malabar The occasion oi the poem was the death 
of the poets wile in his youth It is composed ol 
twelve short topics and one catches in them all a 
touching note of poignant grief. I (though the work 
under review is a translation we can easily d seem 
through it tho grace and charm of the original It is 
a fine little elegy with fresh and spontaneous 
sentiments cast in a genuinely poetic mould The 
get up is excellent although marred by some 
tyiK>grnphi<al errors on p C globe appears aa 
glove nnd on p 9 'granary as grancry and 
transient as transeient 

1’ k Gut* 

miHM)lt\N VTII TUiOIU 1118 RUTGIOUS 
M)CI M kM) IOI1TICVL 11)1 kLS By Dr Tirol. 
N if/* />»» It 4 Ih P tyiraticaty Lihary Cain tin. 
!9J2 P*-t e He. 1 

Ihis is an essay read at tho India Institute of 
the Deutsche \kademie, Munich, on tho poets 
religious social and political ideas by his sympathetic 
countryman who combn ca academic distinction with 
wi Ic Knowledge of the human heart. Dr Dag 
addresses himself specially to those w ho have no time 
to spare for more com prehensile treatises oi the 
subject and lie brings forth hero within the short 
compass of bo pages Tagores fundamental ideas 


\n introduction by Prof Winternitz dwells on the 
fact that jn 6pi£e of differences of opinion and action 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Poet are at ono in much 
that affects the Indian nation Dr Do9 also tries toy 
show that Tagore a stand is manly he is a / «»» 
because he is in perfect harmony with roan and 
nature,’ that ho has been carrying on his campaign 
s„amst untouchab Uty for tho la=t 50 years believing 
firmly that only spiritual awakening can bring about 
true social reform If ha is not a politician he w 
a prophet, a nationalist covering many departments 
of life a c iizt-n of the world who works for the 
unity of human spirit The appendix contains half 
a dozen p» sages from Tagore illustrating the state 
men is made in the essay 

The book is substantially truo and will serve 
admirably as an introduction to the Poet. It bears 
However unnn takable signs of hurry, which show it 
to have been hastily compoiod and rushed through 
the press. Apart from that it is an error to style 
Dwarkanath Tagore aa a Raja rather than a 
Prince and to say that Rabindranath like Christ 
believes m realizing self through action love and 
beauty, because Chnst did so through suffering and 
sacrifice as well which occujy a much lower position 
m the poet s scale of i allies while in the philosophy 
of the Cross they are of supreme importai ce. 

PB1\ARAN4A\ Bhiv 


THE GUU\ Ob THE IN DI VN PROW 1- M Bj 
!>r R P Pam ipye. V A P‘ lluhcil by Walls X Co 
1 m i Ion. Cloth ds Cl 


Dr I arnnjpyc is a thoroughgoing rationalist and a 
thoroughgoing nationalist also He has his country » 
good at his heart and has no time to show respect to 
I croons or institutions if they socra to staud in tho 
way of India s welfare. He has examined the prob 
lems with the probe of reason andgono straight to their 
heart He has made tho current views and practices 
of religions mostly responsible for our national ills 
\s to the communal strife be has rightly jioioted out 
that it is ouly by lessening the hold of retigion and 
increasing the hold of reason and common sense that 
the pro) 1cm of communal strife in India can he 
cffecUvch solved (p. 48) Me should only add that 
not religion as such but communal religions ss prac 
used are tho stumbling block in the way of our 
progress The author is not unaware of the fact that 
the present Government cannot be entirely cxoncra 
ted from the charge of haring done little to assuage 
communal strife because the division among Indians 
is useful in retaining foreign rale, (p 5 j) The au 
th r is aNo truo when he asserts that many persons 
not in India atone while holding thoroughly rational 
ist views often conceal them and laid their fellows to 
think that they share the prevailing oj mioos on 
religious matters tp 1141 rhis crime of hypo risy. 
however unwittingly committed does more mischief 
than the popularity o! the leader or the false national 
glorification of tho followers is expected to make good 
It is not without reason that Dr Paranjpyo has 
laid all the blame at least a mayor portion of 
it, at the door of the other- worldly outlook of 
popular religions for our worldly setback 
bo the author has advised tus countrymen 
to cultivate an ‘ altitude which looks to Iho present 
and the future rather than to the \ ast (whi h is a 
bcwttmg am of our character) whuh cares for tie 
bodies and minds of tho people in this life rather 
than for tho salvation of their souls after death and 
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which sets the good of mankind before an\ fancied 
commands of supernatural beings that India can 
permanently attain the place that is her due ip 56) 
We recommend the book to our countrymen One 
need not agree with all the details of the book bat 
its standpoint must U. thoroughly understood and 
taken into consideration because that way lies the 
saViation ot the country 

Bill RLSDRAN ATM \FDtVTAtAI N 

PALI 

Dff UIVU'Al) kW with the Pali text, Sanskrit 
• 'hhnya and Hindi translation Trai slak'd hj Malta 
pandita Tripitaiachari/a Raluda SamLrityayana Maha 
btxllu Granthamata to I Pul fished hi/ Biah > ah/ 1 art 
Dempnya B A Chief Secretary Jfa habolltt Sal ha 
lit slu pa tan Sarnat/i Benares Cram Sro • r + \—20il 
/Vice Ten annas otuy 

hitreme paucity of trsaslshons o i Pah texts in 
Indian vernaculars and even of editions of these texts 


in Indian scripts— specially in DevanaLan— is a keenly 
felt general complaint of Indian students taking op 
the study of 1‘ di It will therefore be a great, relief 
to find that the MahaboJhi bsbha of Benares is going 
to start a series in which Hindi translations of Pali 
works presumably along with the original texts in 
I>evana„an will be published The first number of 
the series which has cotne out recently » the 
Dhaiumai ada— the B/ngncad/ita of the Buddhists 
Besides tbe text in Devmagari and its translation ui 
Hindi the edition contains also what is called a 
•'ansknt Chhaya which will go a great way in 
making i he thing intelligible to bansintists who are 
innocent of Hindu The glossary of philosophical 
terms appended to the volume is highly useful 
as it clears up the sense of many a technical word of 
Buddhist philosophy But there are still some words 
left in the text which require elucidation before they 
can be fully understood The printing and get-up of 
the volume is handsome. 

UUNT4IIAIUN ClIAKRAt VBTI 


CHINA’S TROUBLES 





ITINERARY OP THE PERSIAN TOUR 

JJ» 1C \ C Him IU l 


A i Ninuel) llurt m nothing to *tc umtinu mu. ol Mich vandalism and the work 

ixitpt the v lit niMud* extendi ig lii it in going on now in ibout thirty sites, nt 

lu ail direction* Of nuns’ 01 bung d um on modern hues 
remuus there in no v n>ti)iu n Vt ivhor B abad we h tw portions of Sargon’s 

M ibh l) the ije Besides the mam site pal ICO being unearthed, including the rt Batll- 

tin lo are the in mods on ninth art the room/ described as such in view ot the ashes 

1 103 pies delimited t» the IViphts, \<bt and signs of scorching of tho wills — probibiy 
\uiuis' nid Ntbi She t, ihrso are dona by the ricstro}cr* of the ancient city 
probibh t | u illy old bites md will smiodiv Manv fragments, human b ill portals md a 

perhaps need m ire ehiptirs »f issjrian tall pillar of ccd ir wood covered with bronze 

pia pies have been discover- 
ed ilic publication of the 
bronze plaques may throw 
a new light on the career of 
the issjnau, Sargon 
• * * 

\\ c left Mosul before 
daw n The drive out of the 
town and into the hills 
surrounding the city, under 
the star lit shy of the desert, 
was uneventful excepting for 
a feeling that now tho return 
jouroc) had really begun The 
bright lights of the traus 
continental railway station 
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kborsabad —u^on » l »th 


his ton, when tho country has progressed 


enhanced the feeling But 
for a sudden change in tho 
programme, our tour would 
have been extended into \bu Minor and 


fir e loagiY to pc nut <r«sw iSfftwr ta salt 6 fvircw 
in the 0) o of the people Meanwhile, it is 
as well that religious considerations have 
prevented such attempts so far for at 
Nineveh aud many other such sites, tho 
methods used by the hunters of archaeological 
treasures can onlj be described as robbery 
with violence There has been no consider a 
tion for the frail remains, no attempt at 
restoration nor anj to prevent wanton 
destruction ill tho work done wiainthc 
nature of tinocikng and quarrjmg for loot — 
sanctified by tho term archaeology — to bi 
carried off and hoarded in foreign museums 
T uckxly present conditions hav e enforced dts 


jT tfrtqwa a Turkey £kmagh £&«? gwtar of 
that self same station 

Dawn found us at a small wayside um. 
if ter a short halt for tea eta, we went on- 
Soon a largo inn with a settlement of some 
kind was reached Tin* place was called 
ICala Shergat I rom the profusion of sign 
boards m 1 nglish and irabic, tables laden 
with tea ind refreshments, the raucoii 9 music 
from an ancient gramophone eta, wo made 
out that vve had reached a place of some 
importance. Here we had some more tea 
and then again proceeded on the jouraej 

Very soon we found the car making a 
slow ascent of a hill side path, more fit for 
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\B*ur General new 


the passage of goats and 
mules than that of a large 
six cylinder Fiat After 
the climb we reached the 
broad shoulder of a hill 
covered with excavations and 
a Ziggarat at the further end 
Th» further end overlooks 
the river, which assume® the 
proportions of a lake at this 
spot due to the dam thrown 
across the bend by the 
Assyrian engineers 

This is no place to describe 
the glories of ancient Assur 
Tho excavations show clearly 
enough what a mighty fortress 
city she was and how wealthy and great. It 
further illustrates how little change there ha3 
been in the planning of cities during the 
passage of three millemums and what little 
average progress has been made in the building 
of human habitations Needless to say, whatever 
was transportable has been removed, still one 
is thankful that at least the rifled grave of the 
city remains more or less intact. 

The remains show that the houses were 
mostly of rectangular shape with drains visi- 
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issur The Ziggarat 


ble in some instances, as well as pits for the 
kitchen and other rubbish The mam road 
traversed the town in almost a straight line 
the Ziggarat being at the other end The 
material used in construction was mostly 
sun baked bricks Fired bncls were used in 
the case of the dwellings of the wealthy ef 
Stone wa3 also used in outer walls. * a 
We had to leave our inspection m a 
hurry as the driver pointed to the j . 
■mist watch repeated!,— meaning fl,, 3 “ d ltt 
6 UME it Was 
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getting late and that the sun t 

impassible for the simple reason / jpgp e *' i £ | 

filling had conic out leaving only ] 

the skeleton in the shape of lx / * Cl &f *& 1 

huge jagged rocks jutting out j 

of tho bed in the form of a 

to the approaches But our , . , . . o „ 

driver, nothing daunted, drove wip on r y 

along the fields by the side, 

keeping up the speed by sheer quickness heat was now intense and gusts of wind laden 
of hand and eye Needless to say the with scorching hot sand, gave us a tasto of 
passengers and the luggage were flung and what ‘lashing with scorpions’ meant. Leaving 
tossed about in a unholy mix up due to the Beijo Point we plunged into the desert proper, 
terrific jolting and twisting about of tho car, an occasional glimpse of the railway track 
which now behaved like a mad broncho at a and telegraph posts being tho only relieving 
Rodeo Once the driver overlooked a sudden features 




Ctesiphon forty years ago 
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Ilabylon Tho Lion of Babylon 


descent into a valley with the result that we 
shot down At a temfic speed, disaster being 
avoided by the desperate expedient of de- 
clutching, clutching and throwing into gear 
the car shrieking as if its vitals were being 
torn out. 

Wo stopped at the desert railway terminus 
of Bcije Point for a burned meal and temhc 
draughts of tea, soda, lemonade, etc. The 


Towards noon the heat became terrible 
AY e were being roasted alive, attempts at 
fcndiug off the attack by wet towels, etc., were 
futile Gusts and blasts of scorching hot 
wind assailed us from every quarter and 
soon these dev eloped into a regular sand- 
storm in all its magnificent fury The Lord 
of Storms was in a sportive mood ind the 
desert became His play ground Whirling 
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Babylon Jenal v 


pillars of ®aud soaring up to 
the shic* 1 raced across the 
terrain, the shy was covered 
with a grev canopy pierced by 
shafts of goluen light 

The car need on through 
all this. The driver only 
slackening when viability 
became ml, and in this manner 
we reached ^ iman The / iggarat 
Tomb and the Hashing domes 
and minarets of the Holy Citv 
looked an mvitug sight acro*s 
tlie nur, hut we had ncitlicr 
the tuno nor the energy to go 
across Vftcr about half an 
hour’s rest we i roccedcd on 
our wav and reached Baghdad 
shortly after 1 30 i m Me 
had left Mosul at 1 JO \ 'I and 
had spent about four hours in halts at 
various places, thus covering over 300 miles 
m less than sevtn hours’ actual running time. 
Me “pent the afternoon and the night at 



Oes phou 1 rcstnl condition 

onlv The actual damage m recent years 
being caused by brick pilferage and the 
con-eijueut undermining of the structure. 
Now the arch and one portion of the facade 


Baghdad. Nest morning after taking leave is all that is left of ibis world famed *T*V* tie 

ft for Bahrlon b> of the Sa>saman kings " 1cc 


of all onr friends we left for Bahrlon by 
car Ctesiphon we had already cccn — this once 
magmt cent pile being uow a grim skeleton 


M c visited Babylon in a broiling hot dai 
Ihc vast nuns with temples and palaces 


Babylon The temple of Marduk 



have bad roost movables removed, but jet 
there is sufficient material in situ to impress 
one with the grandeur of this city that once 
stood as a synonjin for opulence and 
splendour. The larger brick structures were 
maml} cemented together with bitumen and 
the 617 C of the bricks were that of large tiles, 
which arc the only items that struck one as 
being different from modern practice. 
Otherwise, this city of four miHeniums past 
gives one the same impression as any Eastern 
city of today in its older portions. 

An adequate description of Babylon is 
impossible within the scope of tins itenerary. 


Babylon. The lahlar Gate 
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Babylon The excavations 


besides being presumptuous on the part of 
the writer considering the short period of the 
\ istt The temple of Marduk, Ishtar Gate, 
the “Hinging Gardens,” the “Lion of 
Babyion ” and all the other show places were 
seen in a hurry and then we left m the car 


to make an attempt to catch the train to 
Basra at Dewaniveh, <0 miles away 
Arriving there we were told that the tram 
had left about 10 minutes beforo and that 
there wa3 no prospect of another tram for 
the nevt twenty-four hours 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Mlv» Fu»\l vti of Karnatak pas cl the 
Prtvakar (Hindi Honour ) Examination of the 
Punjab University from the Eanja Gurukul at 
D rha Dun being pi iced third in the first class 
in orler of merit ^he is the first laly of 
So ithern In ha to obtain this distinction 

\s a young widow of twelve Ml < 'rr\i vi 
Viintgeri t <*gnn her alphabet in Prof Karves 
\\ i lows Home Poona in 101 > ^he took her 
t tiegre* at the la le m 11 omen •» {inner rij 
in 1922 Immediately after her gra lnatton ->he 
re-ohed to dediuitc her life in the cau e of 
womens education an 1 became a life-worker of 
the limit! Widows Home V ociation Poona 
In 19 * k her services were lent ta the W omen s 
l ntver»ily and ho was placed in charge of the 
Univer it> s school in Bombay w hich she succeded 
in leielopng into a High School with 2» • girl 
While “he was yet n student at the College 
in l’oona, be got the opportunity of „omg 
rounl the worll with the farnilv putj of ihe 
laU. ''ir \ ithaldas I) Tbackersej as la ly 
Thackcrse.) s companion Dunng their -tort so- 
journ in V inert ca Mrs. lnnigen fir»t got a 
Irong b sire to return to krnenca as a “tulent 
Her lenre came to lie singularly fulhlled when 
ihe Mills College California, U23A., ottered her 
- 11—10 
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Mrs Sitabai Vnnigeri 

1 scholarship in response to a ropiest from Prof 
Karvc to otter opportunities to a slu lent of the 
Womeu s University to study at Mills Mrs 
Vnnigeri was admitted at Mills as a senior 



Mies Manoraxua Mehta 


stu lent be ng given two years' credit for her 
stulica in Indii. Mw got hr »A degree m 
Home Ivconom cs as ft m ijor subject, being 
required to stuly human physiology, dietetic^ 
nutrition etc. 

Misa M VMiu vm l Mi hta tbo daughter of Pan lit 
Krishnurum Mehta, the Managing bditor of Jit! 
I/filrr passed tho iia examination of Allahabid 
University She is now stuhm„ for the MA 
Icgrec in l nglish in the same University 

Miss KAitLNAkAvv Gt ita anl Miss Vkika 
Siv have pa^sel tlic MA Inanimation of 
Dacca University in History anl ^ uiskrit respec 
lively both Ktdu I ng hr t in order of merit. 



M ss KaiunaVana Capta 


Miss, Biiadka Miiita oa. 13 the first Gujarati 
lady to pass tbo r V exam nation with painting 
ns tbo special sulject from the Indian M omens 
Univer« ty of Poona Die photograph shows 
her with some examj les of her works 
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ills* Galbat Keiimwala 


Hiss /ebuomaa Kbaa 




INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Assam as a Field for Research 

A Rese*ttcb Society (The Korn amp'* 
Anusandhan SimitiA has recently been started 
in Assam Mr T I* Mills has contributed a 
valuable piper in the Society’s journal The 
Journal of the Assam Iieseateh Nxi chj, ou 
Assam ns a Field lor Re«eircli 1 He writes 

It is time to turn for a moment to dumb records 
The spade the chief tool of the archaeologist has 
hardly been used in research in As&aui What 
s\ stematic digging there has been ou ancient sites 
has alas been done with the object of looting ancient 
grates It is rumoured that rich treasure has to 
the past been stolen from the tombs of the Ahom 
lings at Charaidoo an irreparable loss to As am I* 
is time systematic excavations were undertaken Tbi» 
docs not mean the employment of coMly armies of 
diggers they would be impossible to supervise the 
objects thev exposed could not all be noted and tbe 
money and labour would he wasted A keen man 
with two labourers whose everv spadeful he watched 
could accomplish much durw„ a short stay on a 
site. Fortunately excavation in Assam is not fi* 
coni] heated as it is in the Middle East There w 
no evidence here of the building f successive town* 
on tbe same sites throughout tbe age* There j» 
therefore no question of hstinguishini. and inter 
1 rcting difTcrcnt cnllurc strata Nor i* there any 
evidtnee that potsherds far the most valuable 
archaeological evidence in manv parts of the world 
will tell us anything here It is probable that potto (T 
in \s am has always been plain and uniform with 
no distinctive types beloocmg to different period* 
rhw might be conrenienth tested by sinking tn»* 
l its through a thick deposit of broken pottery that 
lieu near the unit wells shotted near ‘•crispur in 
llailakandi subdivision This deposit has probably 
taken tu immense tune to accumulate. 

Roth the trchtiOEM and physical charxetcri ucs 
ot some of the lull tribe* make it pretty certain that 
the earliest inhabitants of As*am were of Negrito 
stock The srado >s not likilj »o revi al anv thing ot 
these wanderng folk but they have left behind them 
an immense number of stone or It* j robably the 
1 lades of digging sticks These arc found on or just 
below the surface and differ in a most interesting 
way tit difRmtt arc »a of the l’ronnec Were the 
■'araiti to let it lie known that anv found would be 
welcome a senes would gradually be built up from 
wbith l! would bo posfille to work out links wdb 
Birma and elsewhere. Tl owgh Negrito* seem to 
have survived tiff comparsltteiy recent time* tl <s 
unlikely that any of their phvsieal remains will be 
found There is a strong tradition however that the 
remnants of the race were blocked id to a cave near 
Ifadonpby a Kachan king The site ho* never been 
revealed but if it could be found it would be worth 
investigating 


Assam— a Field of Archaeological Interest 
Mr J P Mills then proceeds 
In dealing with more recent times the spade is 
an essential aid to research There are tantalizing 
stones current of great walled towns buned deep hi 
trackless jungle Any clue of this kind should bo 
followed up Even the wonderful monuments of 
I>imapur lav forgotten for centuries Jtut apart from 
unknown sites Assam is rich in ruins which havo 
never been properly cleared There are for example 
the Kachan sites oi and Khaspar Ytrth 

spade and axe they could be cleared to enable a 
survey to be made. Vot only should we thus learn 
bow the towns were laid out, but the casual find* 
already made show that statues, tile* coins and 
possibly inscriptions would be fou id This work i« 
urgent Not only is jungle destroy u g walls and 
buildings every year and erosion levelling out cm 
banknicnts but [he surviving oral tradition of the 
nature and u«e of the various enclosures will not 
last much longer Many ritc9 in Warn consist of 
earth works only but they are none the less interest 
mg on that account. For instance there is « chain 
of immense forts on the Taintia edge of the high 
plateau b T of Ha (long AVho built thun wo do 
not know All silos of towns and forU havo rubbish 
heap* It is these that should bo ino'tvagcriy sought 
for it is in them that we can hope to find coins 
beads and other small imperishable objects 

An archaeological characteristic of Assam of 
world wide fame is Us wraith of megalith* Indeed 
it is one of the few j laces in the wort 1 where nmnn 
incuts of this type are still erected Some of the 
oil ones ate of great age an 1 interest N> covered 
with them i* the high sj arsdj populate! plateau 
N I of llsllonp that odd dreams of a day uhen 
some of it may I* turned into a National Park for 
the preservation for all time of the monuments and 
the wild animal* that now roam near them al will 
Among the monuments arc groups of hu"e «andstouc 
cists of a type unknown cUeu here It fell to my lot 
to discover then Though they were v imLIo for nule» 
sticking up out of the shirt grass they nevtr seem 
to have been noticed before — a striking example of 
how much lies ready to hand for anyone interested 
in the past. Both on megaliths and rocks in Assam 
are often found mo*t interesting drawing* Tho 
recording of these lias b»n almost entirely ncglcctoJ 
Act tho are of the utmost uiterest Not only do 
we find hero contemporary representations of weapons 
eta, but from a scries of record* gathered from all 
over the province types could le dfsOnguivhod and 
the evolution of pattern studied 1 or an example, let 
me quote a clifl near Maibong Hus has caned on 
it human figures keoniatrical i attern animals birds 
reptiles and Uoul le-haudcd 1 hot of a particularly 
tntcresling type All «ioh carvings should le | !i Ko- 
grsphed drawn carefully to scale aud if possible 
have paper squeezes taken of Hum The co»t would be 
negligible and aJl records could be filed by the bannli 
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Art Interests in Assam 
He then goes on 

There is another task for which the aid of the 
camera and pencil is essential There roust exist 
m private bands in Assam a very large number of 
antiques of artistic intcscst — brassware silverware 
ivory carvings etc There is good reason to believe for 
instance that only within the last fifteen years some 
of the insignia of the A hom X ngs were melted down 
by the person into whose possession they had come 
Such a enme can claim no forgiveness but the loss 
would not have been so irreparable had a record 
first been maac of these precious relics I would 
suggest that the Saraiti beg all private owners 
to allow any antiques of artistic merit in 
their possession to be photographed and described 
There would bo no loss to anyone and no expense 
involved but a pictorial record of Assamese 
art would be bu It up From time to time it might 
e\ en le possible to arrange loan exhibitions of the 
kind so popular in England 

It is time now to turn from the dead past to the 
hung present not only because the present throws 
I ght on the past but for its own intrinsic interest 
I or some years now the Government of kssani has 
financed a senes of Monographs on the hill tribes of 
Vssara known wherever ethnology is studied Much 
remains to be done and will I trust be done till 
a senes of unique value has been built up But 
ante apart from research among th° w Ider tribes 
there is work of the utmost importance to which I 
would like to draw the attention of the kararupa 
Vnusandhan bam ti Throughout the plains of Assam 
Hindu ceremonies are performed which differ ui 
greater or less degree from those of other provinces 
kamakshya for example is a site regarded as sacred 
throughout the length and breadth of India Can we 
not have a full description of the temple with the 
date of the building of each part and a pictured 
the ceremonial both past and present ■* Or again 
there are the great Lossains of the Majuli Their 
disciples number thousand', but nowhere have we a 
picture of (heir mode of life the beliefs they hold 
the buildings they inhabit or the ceremouial coonec 
ted with them Ollenngs have poured in for countless 
years and one s mouth waters at the thought of the 
relics of past ages they must ha\e brought Could 
not some kceu stilled researchers portray and des 
cribe the precious things in their possesion * It is 
not good enough to sty “It will do later Ceremonial 
i har>gi» and antiques are destroyed or fort. \o» 
is the time for stud j Similarly with the village 
festivals throughout V«sam 'll cars go by and they 
remain undesenbed For such research clear descrip- 
tions, J holographs and drawings are required to be 
placed in the safe keeping of the fcamiti It is fatal 
lo wait till there is money available for pubbcation 
The first step is to collect and preserve the material 
Money for publication will come all in good time. 


Folk lore m Assam 

V ' regards the importance of folklore. 
M r Mills writes 

Of this there is a priceless store in Usara 
It is not often realized how far these tales 
hare spread Pliny for example, clearly refers 
to \s.am 10 One of his stones Oc again part 


of a tale current to day in Assam was recorded in 
Egypt about 1300 B C Act again an identical story 
save for necessary alterations in the animals tak nj* 
part is found among the bema Nagas of Assam ana 
the I apps of N W Europe These examples show 
the interesting questions of distribution that arise in 
the st idv of iolk lore I am aware that some work 
has been done on the folk tales of Assam but efforts 
should be made to collect eiery tale and every 
variation of a talc Delay will be fatal for the modem 
schoolboys and 1 oiecr»ity students hare no ears 
for the lore handed down by former generations 
and old talcs will soon be forgotton Once again, 
let them be recorded with full details of the sources 
from which they were obtained and handed on to the 
Samiti to be filed They will thus be saved from 
oblivion and the day will come when it will be possible 
tojpubhsh them 


The New Ideal 

rhe lounrj Men of India Bunia and Cc /lo t 
publishes a thoughtful article by Walter 
Lippmann on Social Revolution The paper 
comments on it editorially as follows 

It is his contention that this is the first re 
volutionary nge ia wh eh the masses of men have 
consc ously pirticipired in government directly or 
indirectly Notwithstanding dictatorsbij s in certain 
countries it is Mr Lippmann s contention that the 
opinion of the masses is having a greater effect upon 
politicians and officials than ever before in the world s 
history 

In the past men haie felt that they were the 
victims of destiny Today men are determined to 
see that thev become masters of destiny In the part 
we have depended upon slow and unconscious growth 
to bring about a change in the social order Dell 
berate foresight and purposeful action has been almost 
negligible This will not do any longer Modern man 
will not wait for things to happen to him he 
proposes to plan for the present and the future 

But will roan plan wisely " Not unless pas ion 
and self interest give way to benevolent intelligence. 
Mr Lippmann points out that there is a wide dis 
crepancy between our ideals and our actual accom 
plishment wc can see a better world than we are 
able to construct Modern man therfore, must make 
a special eftort to bring the actual into line with the 

Tie weir kAsiJ ol the present generator « in 
ordered society If an ordered society is to come into 
existence, the old ideal of ni-ged individualism must 
give way to the new ideal of the good of the whole 
The welfare of the masses must henceforth be con 
s dered of greater value than individual freedom it 
is Mr Lippmann a contention that the aj pearance ui 
our day of this ideal of an ordered society is but the 
re -1 irth of an old and deep instinct in man for the 
unity of society Iluggtd individualism is of recent 
appearance has had its day and must now give way 
to something bettor — a planned social order 


Triumph of Non violence 
In the same paper Mr G l* Wi«hud 
wntes 

J am not yet persuaded that violence must 
ultimately be used to bring about a just social order 
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It stems to bo hojic3tss to bow tho souls of violence 
«hj expect to reap the fruits of social justice. I must 
admit that violence can long about change can 
tarn society over, can take power from one small 
group ana give it to another wnall gronp 
Hut is this social justice f lias there ever 
been a case in history when a much needed reform 
could not have been brought about except by the 
vise of violence? The abolition of slavery in the 
United Stales seems at first sight to ham beat such 
a case but there arc many sound students who 
believe that the same cud could have been attained 
without tho bloody Civil War provided tho aboli 
Uonists had been wiser in their strategy 

Hero m India I am convinced beyond doubt that 
Caudlu has served his country far moro wisely and 
effectively by advocating nnd himself using only non 
violent measures than if he had advocated violence. 
It is the success of his methods which has deepened 
my conviction that from tho practical realistic point 
of view methods of producing social political and 
economic change which deliberately stop short of the 
use of violence upon opponents arc far moro effective 
in producing justice in the long run than methods 
which deliberately include the ubc of guns and blood 
shed 

I want to be a realist, that is I want to face 
frankly the facts of life. knd here is one of ihe 
facts I feel I must face— Gandhi has accomplished 
far, far more by Ins non violent methods than any 
Indian patriot has by the use of violence. This is 
not guess work not unrealistic dreaming in India 
we kno v that non violence has been a much more 

E erful weapon for bringing about a new day for 
la than violence would have been In view of this 
present-day astounding actual achievement of love 
sacrifice and non violent resistance how dare we say 
that by the use of violence only will a just society 
be ratal lisbcd l It seems to ma that the advocates 
of violence are the ones who are unrealistic the ones 
who will not faco the facts of life namely that 
violence always defeats itself 


Girls’ Education 

India’s slow progress is due to the tho scanty 
attention sho is paying to girls education 
Air r L Brnyne res makes tho following 
observations on girls education in India in 
The Bihar and Ora, a Co operatne Journal 

No country in the world can aflord two schools m 
every v illage, least of all poor India. In c\ ery village 
I visit I am asked in tho same breath to lower tho 
land revenue and oj en a second school If you want 
double schools you must pay double (axes It is 
unfair to put two schools into the same village when 
60 many villages have no school at all 

Even if you could open girls 6chooU in the 
villages the supply of trained teachera is so small 
that it will take 2o years to stall them Town girls 
will not go to village schools and if they did they 
would do no good as no ono would an Jcrstand them 
and their whole outlook is urban A illage girls will 
never lie able to teach till there are schools in which 
they themselves can learn 1 inally insj ecUon of 
girls schools is 60 dillicult that the standard of 
teaching is always far below that of boys schools 
Although however it is impossible to get trained 
tcachtrcsscs for village girls schools women can he 
found to teach tho domestic arts and sciences and they 


can in a course lasting a few months learn all that 
they should be ablo to teach the village girls about 
health hygiene infant welfare sewing knitting, and 
all the other domestic subjects whereas the training 
of a certificated teacher will tako many years in the 
present °tatc of the village women 

We are forced to this conclusion then that the 
only possible w ay of spreading education among the 
women is to send the little girls with their little 
brothers to the Tillage primary schools where ihty 
will learn the three Its from the schoolmaster and 
the domestic subjects from his wife or some other 
female relative. AVhcn the children arc too big for 
the mixed school the girls will go to girls middle 
schools and the boy s to boy s raid lie schools in 
different villages This is done in every other 
country m the world aud in some parts of India as 
well and is the natural and normal arrangement for 
all villages 

To tram teachers female relatives domestic schools 
will have to be established in every district as soon 
as tho demand is strong enough. These trained 
women will be centres of light and instruction for 
our village women and will start adult classes and 
will have regular meetings for grown up women 
where they will road to them and teach them how 
to mako and mend clothes and other such domestic 
arts and crafts and thereby lay the foundations of 
Womens Institutes which arc one of the most 
powerful agencies of rural uplift jet devised and 
will soon spread among our ullages when trained 
women begin to join our village schools toother 
great advanta„o of mixed primary schools with mixed 
6tatl is that these women will soon begin to take the 
infants classes both boys and girls, and thereby 
relieve the male teachers of their most difficult and 
thankless task— and one for which very few men are 
endowed by nature with any capacity at all 
AVoraen are the natural teachers of the very young 
and the sooner they do so in our village schools the 
better both for the infants and the teachers and the 
older hoys who now suffer from the extra attention 
the masters have to pay to the infants. 

Itovs cducatiou has been going fifty years and 
the village is no better for it It is probably dirtier 
and is certainly less moral and well behav cd than it 
was fifty years ago Cive the women a chince now 
of putting right what the men have failed to do 
Whenever I ask a man Why do your children wear 
ornaments ? A\ by are they not vaccinated ? he 
always answers My wife compels me to do these 
things Then give your w ives the chance of learning 
how to run their homes and bring up their children 
and bcc how soon they will put your villages right. 

Taking four tests of civilization as cleanliness the 
position given to women intelligence applied to work 
and the use of spare time and money I do not see 
any very great improvement during the 27 years I 
have been in and out of the Panjab villages I am 
certain and I think everyone else who has studied 
it is also certain that one of the biggest reasons for 
tho slow progress we arc making is our failure to 
educate tho women Let us then remedy this defect 
without any further delay 


The New Point of View m Education 
Air Hnrulis f Alazuimtir indicates the lino of 
research to be carried on m tho acalemical 
institutions m India in The Ciucahonal Jicncw 
thus 
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I have not the lightest doubt that there are in 
our country many scholars who could competently 
discuss the evolution of the Lnghsh language from 
the diya of the Vnglo-'iixon Beowulf to ( baucer, 
and from the days of Chaucer to the \ ictonin 
penoJ, and from the Vtctonan Period to the days 
of Mr George Bernard Shaw I should like to know 
how many of these di liugniahed — distinguished w 
within ((dotation mar hi deliberately -scholars could 
tell its anything about th evolution of the Sanskrit 
language from its \edic prototype to the Sanskrit of 
Kalidasa and Cana, or the evolution of Prakrit from 
Sanskrit -or is it rice rrr*a* — or tho evolution of the 
lndo- Vryan languages of the day from the v an knt 
with the interplay of th' Vrabi~ and Persian W ho 
could tell us the exact date when the Marathi 
literature b gan to grow up out of the Mnsknt* 
Has anyone of our countrymen made a study of the 
comparative— and parallel if any— tendencies in 
Gujarati Marathi IWgxU and Hindi language* and 
literature'' \\ bat was the state or the Indian 
language when Muhammad Ghon invaded India" 
Did Megasthencs know fcauskrit'* Thrai^h what 
langaage did the Moors transact their business with 
the Indian merchants before oar land was visited by 
the \\ istemers * \\ hat was the state of the theatre 
m the pre Muslim period* What was its state 
during the Mughal period * 

Iho number of such pertinent quest ons is 1-gton 
l haie merely suggested these few by way of 
illustration If you wiuld understand your own 
country you roust properly understand and appreciate 
its linguistic problems The r !o of the religious 
teacher especially in South India in the reformation 
of the language of the region is most interesting 
\nd nowadays the r le of the political leader m 
the coining of new phrases and idiom* and enriching 
the in ligenou* literature demands tho earnest 
attention of students. 

These should bo the subjects for research in our 
institutions of higher learning not the oatlandish 
problems of the evolution of the l ngltsh linguage. 
Sjvealnng of subjects for research, I wonder if anyone 
has ever seriously thought of assigning ss a topic 
for doctoral dissertation The 1 resent Method* of 
Teaching Indiau History and its el loot a 

The study of Indian history in India is in a most 
deplorable slate of affaire. Into the Indian boy or 
girl is instilled a sub conscious inferiority complex by 
our English teachers and their parrot- like Indian 
subordinates In surveying the entire field of 
education throughout the world I can find no 
problem that needs more radical chan^ than the 
fcaatamp, v>l kuAvscu Wtesvy va Vw&w "Vhe ViuAy vA 
history in India is tantamount to an acceptance of 
the partial and specialized point of view of our 
rulers with reference to the objective facts of the 
past. This is not the only vitiating limitation 
hi tovy » supposed to have nothing to do with the 
present realities of the Indian scene or of the world 
scene. Here in America and over in Europe the 
students are asked to study present trends and events 
in tbe social political economic and international 
fields of human activities and endeavours. Divorced 
from the realities of the present the Indian Btudent 
w expected to grow up into a worthy citizen of the 
morrow 


France and India 

Cultural relationship between India and 
France can be traced back, from the days of 


Montaigne. Dr Kalidna Nag makes an estimate 
of tho trench Indian cultural entente in India 
and the HorW 

Vs early ns lft>7 a Irenchman La Lou here 
earned from Siam to Europe a set of Hindu astro- 
nomical tables which passed from hand to haud os n 
sort of astronomical curiosity until they were 
explained by Cassini the most eminent astronomer 
of hi* age In I7W M Le < lentil visited India for 
the purjo-e of observing the transit of Venus and 
communicated an account of the astronomy of the 
Hindu* to the french Vcaleray in 1"7$ In lT'o 
was published that memorable book on the History 
of astronomy from its origin to the establishment of 
the Vlexaiidnne school in which the author, M 
Badly a contemporary of Liplarc Lagrange and 
I> Member! stoutly maintained the excellence and 
antijuity of Hindu astronomy In 1 Tj 7 ju»t two 
year* before the out break of the great French 
Involution and a \pir before the publication of the 
fir-t number of the isiahc Itrscarchcs of ‘ur William 
Jones M Bully published a systematic history of 
Hindu astronomy 

V little before and several year* lx loro the 
discovers of the Sanskrit language bv Wilkins and 
Sir W ilham Jones an intrepid I reoch explorer, 
Vnquitd du l’erron was busy collecting and carrying 
to Furope some of the earliest scripture* of the 
Hindus and the Iranians authentic fragments of 
the \cdic and tbe Vvcstan literature. He translated 
the V vests, m 1<"1 and published in f-ftl the Persian 
translation of the l pauishads <Oj nik/i it) made under 
the supervision of Pnuce Para bhuko the great grand 
son of Vkbar France was the first of the European 
nations to establish Chair * on Oriental languages and 
culture SUestre de feacy ( l^VSS) an authority 
on 'caasanid inscriptions and tireco-Pehlcvi texts was 
the chief of Orientalism iu 1 ranee who lived *o see 
the foundation of the Chair of Sanskrit under Ph^zy 
(ISU 32) and C//r/ir«e under Bi'omsat (1SI4-33) and 
tho Chair of Oriental arch roloqy under the immortal 
Charapolhon (1S31 H) in the Coll go de trance whose 
lUOth anniversary was recently celebrated Prof 
Sylvain Levi has recounted in detail the history of 
this cultural contact between India and Franco m his 
brilliant communication l Entree du Sanskrit au 
Cottcje de trance 


Fords’ Plan for the Next Age 

Dr J M Kumunppa writes in The Indian 
Renew 

This great problem of the millions of persons now 
suffering for lack of employment Mr lord thinks 
can be met by bis new scheme. 1 The use of the 
land he asserts is the best form of unemployment 
insurance. It insures against unemployment and that 
is sound protection The farmer and the land are 
what I mean by fundamentals The land suopoxts 
life industry helps the man to make the land 
snpport him When it ceases to do that and supplants 
the land and the laud is forgotten and mao turns to 
the machine for sustenance we find out that we do 
not live off the work of our hands but eff the fruits 
of the soil The soil is the sonree of wealth not the 
banks Mr Ford has all along been the pioneer in 
advocating high wages m order to increase the consutn 
ing power of the worker But now, one may ask would 
not his new scheme of part time work on the farm and 
the industry bring in less money and Iy 
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lessen the purchasing power o! the worker q Uow 
then are the factory products to be sold 4 

Mr Ford himself is not clear as to the direction in 
which society is moving but he stes in the present 
crisis an unmistakable warning to industry He 
professes not to be interested in how our system of 
living can be arranged and continued to support the 
automobile industry or any other industry for that 
matter but rather m how industry as a whole can be 
adjusted to life without crushing it We hare 
reached a point declares Henry 1 ord where living 
is the big thing to millions and a living docs not 
include an automobile \ou ask what will be the 
elf ct on industry of a condition in which peoj le will 
only make a bring the effect will be simply that 
people will live without business or industry They 
arc partly doing that uow Anything will sene 
instead ot money wages to purchase the products of 
industry or life can go on without the products of 
factories Life can live without business V system 
which exalts moving pictures and motor cars to the 
chief place sod also the eomruaod of capital cannot 
he n eh ted without changing this ascendency 

\\ tide this back to the land mov ement m some of 
the btates emphasizes Ford s idea of getting a living 
from the soil it has not as vet put into effort his 
idea of uniting agriculture and industrv which he 
maintains this movement must do Mr Henry Ford 
has no use for the city To him a city is a bloated 
mammoth which makes an unnecessary problem out 
of its unnecessary sire He only envisages an nidus 
trializcd countryside with electrically operated factories 
surrounded by electrified farms Though b s plan 
intends bringing people back to the farm iet there is 
no idea of making them compete with (hose who are 
already on the farm This redistribution will of 
course, reduce the city markets in point of buyers 
but it will increase the purchasing power of tbo 
remaining buvers Further since there is no profit 
t>diy in producing wheat potatoes or live stock the 
shifting of workers swat from the city will result in 
no immediate hardship to the large scale farmer 
Many of these city workers on the farm will join 
only the incres ing number of general farmers who 
will l»c content to grow enough for their own nerds 
1 hit n mu imum surplus to provi le funds for the 
limited number of items of cash expenditure In fact 
pais Mr ford ‘the ratal lishrd farmers instead of 
suilVnng from new competition would be aided 
through a reduction of the welfare (airs thev are now 
obliged to pay to help in the maintenance of the 
unemployed ’ 


Is All India Federation At All Necessary ' 

Mr O lamkinniny yt ums up his argument-* 
in his valuable piper on All India Feilention 
in l problem of Indi in spites ’ in The Client/ 1 
Ih i im ns follows 

The process of weakening tho 1 edcral Govtmmeut 
of India may i>c said to begin with tho rei araiion of 
eapae lies of \ iccroy an 1 Governor General m Council 
The White Taper savs “I \cept to the extent to which 
(he l’lilrr of n btato has transferred powers and 
jurisdiction whether by his instrument of accession 
or otherwise and in the case of a ‘•fate which has 
not acceded to the Federation in all respects the 
relations of the t^tatc will l»e with the Crown 


represented by the Viceroy and not with the Crown 
represented by the Governor General as executive 
head of the Federal Government. Accordingly all 
powers of the Crown in relation to the States which 
arc at present exercised b} the Goi ernor General in 
C-ouncil, other than tho«e \vh ch fall with the I edcral 
sphere will after Federation be exercised by the 
Viceroy as the Crown s representative Thus there 
will be always a third party besides Hie 1 (“deration 
and its component part* nz- f he British ( rown 
acting through the Agency of the Viceroy That iliis 
constitution will give n-c to great difficulties must lie 
quite obvious to any politician or statesman l ndcr 
trie pretext of controlling the relations of the Crown 
with the rulers of the States the Viceroy as a distinct 
functionary will be exercising in perpetuity subtle and 
potent powers in the constitution of India thu-. 
driving a permanent wedge in the body politic and 
guaranteeing the effective sway of British Imperialism 
in India for all tme. Thus this creation of triple 
authority in a 1 edcratiou will be an anomaly in 
Federalism and it would negative the right of India 
to full Dominion Status Moreover tho Princes 
demand the protection of tho Crown m ea»c of 
trouble from their subjects as though there were 
forces at the command of the Viceroy as distinguished 
from the Governor General. The fantastic nature 
of this supposition will be apparent the moment one 
remembers that defence is a Federal subject though 
at present reserved to the Governor General Vpart 
from the military aspect, the partial character of 
Indian Federation takes for granted the continuance 
of their dependence on the Crown for all non federal 
matters so that t heir allegiance trill lie dindcd 
between the \ iccroy and the I cdtral Government of 
India Constitutionally therefore there will fie 
hereafter two parallel sources of authority m India 
In view of all tlio'-e difficulties I do not see am 
reason whv the Federation should be forced If 
Federation is to be a fact it must be recognized by 
all parties with a full realization of all its implications. 

\ hasty attempt at a formal federation may post pone 
actual Federation J edento in haste rcjHJit at 
leisure. Therefore unless the Indian times are 
willing to come in rreocnizing firstly that their 
representatives in the Federal Legislature must Ixj 
elected representatives of the j eoplc of ludiau trtatra 
sccondii that the fundamental rights of citizenship 
should le granted to tho people statutorily and 
thirdly that they must submit in the ultimate resort 
to the the sovereignty of the 1 edcral 1 arlianicnt in 
all matters agreed to I to federal and in these resj eels 
there can be no difference between Indian trounces 
and the Ind an ‘-dates I prefer not to force « 
Federation but lo seek for a Dominion ‘-Ulus 
Constitution for British India alone 


Development of the Chest 
The following occurs in The Ouc/ilal Welch 
i ten and Ilei ild o] HenUh 

The proper tune for the development of tho cheat 
is in childhood an 1 youth. Tho best of all nxau* 
for increasing the chest capacity is running an) 
active sports of all sorts Climbing going up and 
down stairs and all kinds of exercises which produce 
strengbreatbmg movements arc effective means of 
chest development Lxereiwa of this nature arc far 
superior to breathing exercises to-called, of whatever 
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sort. Breathing exercises in which the lungs are 
forcibly compiled to tale in more than the ordinary 
amount of air very soon become irksome. Tho effort 
w wholly voluntary and the muscles soon weary 
Wh"a however a thirst for air is created by some 
active exercise which fills the blood with carbonic acid 
gas so that deeper and more rapid breathing is neces 
sary to rid the body of this poisonous gas and to 
take in a supply of oxygen in its place the act of 
breathing is uo longer difficult, embarrassing or tire- 
some, but la, on the other hand a pleasure and a 
gratification. The impulse which comes from within 
from tho so-called respiratory centres so excites the 
respiratory muscles that they cause the chest to 
execute the strongest breathing movements with 
the greatest ease. 

Runners always have large and active chests, 
whereas sedentary persons have cheats of limited 
capacity and rigia walls When the cheat is not 
stretched to its utmost capacity many times daily it 
rapidly Josc3 its flexibility This is especially true 
after the age of thirty In persons who nave passed 
middle age, the rigidity of the chest is so great that 
then* can be no considerable increase in size. By 
development of the respiratory muscles the chest 
capacity may be to some degree increased, but the 
proper time for chest development is m childhood 
and youth. 

Probably the best of all exercises for the develop- 
ment of the chest and breathing powers is swimming 
Tue position of the body the head well held back 
and tho chest well forward and the activo movements 
of the arms and limbs reader swimming a most 
efficient exercise. The contact of cold water with the 
skin also actively stimulates the movement of the 
chest. 

Special breathing exercises as well as those active 
muscular movements which induce a thirst for air 
are beneficial to the lungs by maintaining the flexibi 
lity of the chest strengthening the respiratory muscles 
and ventilating tho lungs. These movements also 
exercise a most extra-ordinary beneficial effect upon 
the stomach liver and Other organs which lie below 
the diaphragm Each time the diaphragm contracts 
it gives the liver stomach and adjacent organs a 
hearty squeeze, so to speak emptying out the blood 
contained in these parts as ooe may by compression 
empty a moist sponge Ml movements which increase 
the strength of the abdominal muscles are sn impor 
tant means of aiding and improving the breathing 
(unction 


Painter 3 Art ol Ajanta 
We have received and welcome the first number 
of the Journal of the I uhan Societ / of Oriental 
Art edited bv Dr Abmindrnnatn Tagore and 
Dr Stella Kramriscb Among the contributors 
to this fine issue are some of the highest 
authorities on Oriental Ait. Below is quoted 
part of an article by Dr A. Iv Cootnarawamy 
on ‘the painters art in ancient India, Ajanta, 
which gives some idea of Hindu art criticism of 
tho e days 

Painters themselves not only professional citrakaras 
bat also those expert royal amateurs and men about 


town who pnded themselves on their handling of a 
brush must have discussed the arrangement of the 
groups of figures the punty o! the brush outlines 
the different stances the proper rendering of loss 
and gain ' (Isaya crvldh i) and the use of shading 
and high lights io the suggestion of plastic relief 
One can imagine that the parasite following in the 
tram of his master sometimes allowed his eye to 
stumble over the hills aDd rales {natonnata) of the 
exuberant feminine forms tor though the surface 
u flat ( antmno mala) we 6ee it m relief {mrnnonnaia) 
(Lankatalara Sutra) The common people, neither 
expert nor exclusively pious enjoyed the rich colours 
and the magnificent jewellery 

Of the monks some averted their eyes from such 
representations remembering the old proscription of 
conversation pictures or tho case of Cittagutta so 
called because he dwelt long years in a painted cave 
without ever noticing the pannings other discussed 
the painters adherence to the texts or primardy inter 
ested in edification were moved by the represented 
perfections of the Bodhisattvas their generosity and 
patience, borne of the resident monks explained the 
meaning of the paintings to visiting laymen, like the 
bhiUu who was appointed to explain to passers by 
the s gnificance of the painted 'Wheel of Life in 
the hall of the gate-house of Itajagirha (Divyavadana.) 
The bearer may even have been moved to renuncia 
tioa by such representations thinkings like Para r a 
oaths when he saw the painted life of Anstancmi 
that I too will renounce the world 

We do not know positively who painted the 
pictures the pos-ibdity of monkish workmanthip is 
not absolutely excluded, but it is far more | robable 
that painters permanently attached to the foundation 
were emfloyed or that a guild of painters (ctlralara- 
sri/n) was called in as in secular practice, the wall 
surface being divided into equal parts and a share 
alloted to each painter The custom of allotting equal 
shares to the several painters might possibly facilitate 
the recognition of different hands at Ajanta but on 
the other hand wc have the case of an old painter 
who could not do as much as was expected of him. 
In any case we can Totalize a party of expert 
painters at work and with them a sprinkling of 
pnpilB acting as assistants The wall surface has 
already been prepared (panlnmin) by the application 
of clay ana plaster and primed (d/aratita) Dry 
pegmeDta have been prepared in advance cow they 
are mixed in coconut shell cups with water The 
painter first of all draws in outline either with the 
hard style ( lekham ) or with the brush [carttk t ) and 
then applies a second wash the outlines showing 
faintly through then taking other brushes (there 
are several of different sizes for each colour) he 
fills in the colour making the picture bloom 
(unmif) the figures being at least partly completed 
before the background is coloured When the 
essential colouring has been done plastic relief is 
indicated by shading [rartana ) and the wiping out 
of high 1 ghts, and finjd outlines complete the work. 
Then certainly the painter received his remuneration 
including special presents for the work is one of 
merit ou the part of the donor and were U done 
gratuitously the ment would accrue to the painters 
themselves whose proper merit constats not in gra 
tuttous workmanship but m honest workmanship 
[sra-dharma), Such was & living tradition t 
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Is Afghanistan a Military Danger to India l 
In an article e ntitle 1 * In ha am! Ilia 

Disarmament Confon nro," < on tribute! lo The 
twain- lleutu, Mr T G Pratt, < n. i puts 
forward tho weir that Ifghonislnn is no longer 
a military danger to India 

When wo turn to Afghanistan tho first and most 
important consideration » tho complete change in tho 
ol ligation* and responsibilities of the Government 
of India which has ln.cn brought about by the 
Vfghan Treaty of 1921 cstal lulling tho complete 
inumal and external in lependcnce of Vfghvmtan 
Poor to that e\cn Great Britain and tho Government 
of India were bound by treat) engagements to protect 
Vfghatustan from interference or attach In a despatch 
of 1 393 Lord George Hamilton reminded the 
Government of India that there engagement* might 
possibly lay upoa them the ol ligation of despatching 
a large army over their border for tho defence of 
Vfghan territory Great llntan u no longer Middled 
by tbl* obligation Tho Vfghan king and Government 
arc reMy responsible for their «<rn defence and 
external relation* and so far havo found no difficulty 
in meeting their responsibilities 

In l&’o when Ru*n«n and Vfghan troop* came 
into collision on the Oxua River the dispu'o w * 
quietly and easily settled and did not as in 
Mr Gladstone * day* result m a colossal war scare 
and huge army credit* and an addition of 10000 
British troops to the Army in India. 

IJut tho question to be examined here is the 
probability or danger of aggression by Vfghatmtan 
upon Iiidia. 

The extract from Mr Merta paper on Vfghanrstao, 
which stands at the head of this article was written 
in 1911, twelve years before bis death but there Lave 
been no indications that the state of public opinion 
there described bag material!' altered in the post VY ar 
penod 

Have wo on our side any grounds for believing 
that the Afghan Government harbours any *ort of 
aggressive design against India 1 Vmanulfah s mad 
attack in 1919 was in fact a kind of backwash of 
tho Great War and its results were not such as lo 
encourage any future ruler to repeat his attempt. Vt 
the present day The Time* correspondent tell* us that 
Kabul is an increasingly steadying factor id the 

S obtie* of the frontier It is on official record that 
uruig tho frontier disturbance in 1930 the Vfghan 
Government actively discouraged the unrest in our 
tribal areas and its assistance is stated to have been 
of incalculable value. It is probable that the Afghan 
Government on their side, were equally grateful for 
our act no cooperation in 1933 in preventing our 
Marins from faking part in tho Afghan rebellion in 
Ivhoat. V Constitution « as promulgated in 193* and the 
Government is concentrating all its efforts on trade 
and pacification with a cauiious policy of internal 
development Her army of 40.000 i* of no serious 
military importance. It would bo almost as j reposterous 


10 speak of Switzerland a* a dangerous neighbour 
to the I re nth Republic a* to represent Vfghanistan 
a* a strio «* menace to the security of In h* There 
are no possible grounds of diiputo which could not 
easily be stilled with or wilbo it tho intervention of 
Genera. 


Worldi Coming Source of Power 
Tho worll’s fuel resource* m con! and oil 
are fast being exhausted, and where to look for 
the future source of energy lias become a serious 
Practical problem for far “ightcd scientists Julian 
Huxley ono of tho foremost young scientists of 
England nccor Imply p uses in review in TIu Listener 
(quote! m The I umq f/r ) tho existing an 1 
probable sources of power— winds, tiles, rivers, 
sunlight, atomic energy — and conduits that 

alcohol Jen veil from the vegetable growth of 
tropical countries lms tho greatest possibilities 
HI thaw* method* are likely to male some 
contribution to the world « stock of power during the 
coming century Rut none of them can expect to 
make a lajge contribution, and even taken all together 
they arc never likely to cover as much a» half the 
total demand Where, then, are we to look for oar 
main expansion * Where Is the source ol power by 
which we mull eventually replace our failing stock* 
of coal and oil if our civilization u not to go back 
ward instead of forward? ITio answer seems to be in 
plant* Long-dead plant* supply us with our chief 
source of energy to-day i or our chief source of 
energy to-morrow ire shall probably look to alcohol 
from living plant* Many people seem to b* surprised 
at the idea of using alcohol for driving a car or an 
engine but that is ooly because of its associations 
with drinking One of the chief ideas associated 
with alcohol for dnnking purposes is high cost. Rut 
most of the cost is due to taxation an 1 a great deal 
of tho rest to the need for maturing bottling adrer 
tiaing and retail Belling Vs a matter of fact pure 
alcohol is no t ouly an excellent fuel but can be 
produced cxtreocly cheaply It can be got from any 
sugary or Btarchy substance but to day is generally 
made out of the waste from paper factories from 

E atoe« or fro o a very cheap form of molasses called 
ek strap Vlrcady there are special tank steamer* 
that take hu„e volumes of black strap across the sea 
to bo used in alcohol factories. 

The fact that power alcohol can nov be made 
cheaply » due to a quite recent scientific discorery 
concerning distillatiou which makes it easy to get 
practically pure alcohol (J99 per cent pure) out of 
molasses or potatoes whereas less than ten years Ago 
all that you could hope for commercially was alcohol 
with 4 per cent of water in it and a9 the chief use 
of power alcohol at present is to mix with petrol or 
benzole, this trifle of water mode all the difference. 
Tho buses of Pans are at tho present moment bang 
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tun on a half and half mixture of alcohol and petrol 
commercial motor lads with from 10 to 23 per cent 
of alcohol are on the market in bweden, Germany 
Australia, and elsewhere. As I said, power alcohol 
can be made from any starchy or sugary material 
So it can often be got oat of all kinds of agricultural 
products that in these days of so-called overproduction 
would otherwise be wasted In the near future it is 
more than probable that many nations will save on 
their bill for imported fuel by making a good deal of 
alcohol out of home-grown crops But, in the long 
ran, it is hkcly that we shall use the tropics where 
plant life is so luxuriant in ita growth, as our great 
source of power alcohol. There we could easily grow 
enough vegetable material to supply all the alcohol 
needed by the world t hundred or two hundred 
years from now, it is to be expected that the nch 
plant growing regions near the Equator will he to the 
world what the coal mining areas are now Great 
factories will distill the alcohol tank steamers will 
transport it to be stored in big tanks— m fact, it will 
be hsndled much as oil and petrol are now only there 
will be ten times as much of it used It will be the 
Alcohol tge In that age the tropics will have become 
the centre of gravity for power production and the 
worlds economic geography will be drawn on quite 
different lines from those of to-day 


The Coming War and England 
Apropos of the coining war, which is almost 
inevitable, The Lmng Age di'cus^es where 
England will “land when it breaks out 

Where, then, will Eneland stand when the next 
war emergency arises * The snswer depends on what 
party is ruling the country at the tune. The present 
Conservative leaders can be counted on to take the 
side of the weaker European coalition in order to 
prevent a strong group of powers from creating a 
stable self sufficient Europe from which British 
exports would be excluded and such a group of 
powers may be formed the moment Italy becomes 
convin'ed that Germany is sufficiently rearmed to 
attack France, 4s Robert Dell, one of the keenest 
British students ot European affairs savs 

‘T was in Italy in March and left it with the 
profound conviction that the whole nation is being 
systematically prepared and trained for war But 
Mussolini does not want war until Germany is ready 
«md wt'-urails would pcefes, >1 to get, 

Dalmatia and attain bis other objectives withoot it 
Hence his proposal of the Four Power Pact It 
was evident in March that the Italians were cm ban a 
ssed by the naif candor of their Nazi partners and 
the embarrassment mnst have been increased 
by such incidents as Herr von Papen s speech at 
Munster on May 14 ” 

And Mr Dell looks for war in the not distant 

“There is a good time coming for the armament 
manufacturers for the (disarmament draff) convention 
restores the unrestricted private manufacture of arms 
in Germany and the other countries where it was 
abolished by the peace treaties and annuls the pro 
hibiuon of the import and export of arms into and 
from those countries. It is said that Skoda and 
Schneider are working overtime so as to be first m 
the field before Rrupps starts again This cancels 
all the tnval limitations of the draft convention and 
and makes it positively pernicious. In the black 


record of the British Government during the last 
sixteen months at Geneva there is nothing so black 
as its persutent opposition to the suppression of the 
private manufacture of armaments, which is the heart 
of the whole matter as the head of the delegation of 
a Great Power said to me a few days ago.’ 

But the British Government that nas left this 
black record is no more permanent than any other 
political institution in changing Europe and even a 
preventive war would present difficulties. The Statist 
comments as follows in this connection 

Germany obviously has not the means of-bnnging 
about by force the territorial revisions she is under 
stood to desire The simple fact for example, that 
Poland has a mobiltzable force of nearly one and a 
quarter million men compared with 100000 in the 
Rciehsicrhr {and the private armies cannot be counted 
as an eflective offensive force) should put a Btop to 
any ambitions in that direction On the other hand, 
a preventive war undertaken by France and Folnna 
would be almost as foolish Germany could not and 
probably would not attempt to defend her frontiers 
against such a combination, but the invaders would 
find that a guerrilla war with about n million armed 
Nazis and the whole German nations at the fever 
point of Nationalist feeling would be a different 
proposition from the invasion of the Ruhr in 1*123 
Lnfess the political leaders of the countries concerned 
suddenly succumb to an attack of complete imbecility 
we may dismiss the possibility of war m the 
immediate future as absurd , 

The danger as 1 he Statist goes on to say, lies 
rather a lew years ahead and it is impossible to 
foretell at the present tune what the situation will 
be even a year or two from now 


Communism and Christianity 

A writer describes the Communist attitude 
towards religion in Lmtg 

The attack on Christianity has been marshalled on 
three fronts. Long range artillery fires well aimed 
shots at three main sections of Christian faith. The 
historicity of Jesus is denied the claim that the early 
Christians were persecuted is said to be counterfeit , 
that Christianity was in origin and always will be 
utterly foreign to Communism 

At the present lime, science with full irrefutability 
proves that Christ at no time and at no place ever 
existed that the gospels were written cQe.wdeca.W3 
later But if Christ never was, then from where in 
that case appeared Christianity * Marxism says that 
every religion is a product of the social life of man 
kind therefore, if we want to understand m a modem 
scientific sense the arising of Christianity, we must 
first of all find for ourselves an answer as to what 
kind of social relation existed at the time when Chris- 
tianity appeared (From Religion and the Class 
Struggle one of the senes on what a worker should 
know who becomes a member of the Communist 
Party Page 7) 

If Schweitzer denied the genuineness of the lives 
of Jesus written by Renan and other theologians of 
his day the Communist denies historical verity to the 
lives of Jesus written by Luke, Mark, Matthew and 
John They new them as good religious novels, 
fictions of religious minds to be used by a 
priesthood with organizing powers Is evidence of 
fal«e origin, they point to the error* of 
Lukes chronology evidently a copy of models. 
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to Mark’s aparcnt lack of knowledge of Palestinian 
geography and customs : and to the endent philosophi- 
cal ana mystical interests of Tohn 

Tho social strata whoso members came into Chris- 
tianity were made up of de-classed elements, slave 
roasters and slam, traders and petty artisans, and 
least of all were peasants In the second century. 
Origin wrote, 1 Original Christianity was a religion 
primarily of slaves freedmen and artisans.” And 
Justin, also of the second century, directly proved in 
a letter of apology addressed to the government and 
in substance t<f all society, that Christianity was not 
an enemy Of the government, with the characteristic 
assurance, that “Our hopes are not directed to the 
present” (From ‘Origin of Christianity " by Tobin, 

S i 80-87) Basing biB judgment on this and like 
ence, the Communist comes to the conclusion 

that 

The Christian religion is a religion of the oppressed 
who do not Bee any exit from their terrible situation 
here on the earth in a class society Christianity is a 
religion of backward, downtrodden, politically uncon- 
scious elements not welded into the class of working 
people.” (From * What the Worker Should Know 
Who Is rntering the Communist Party " page 10) 

By a feat of dialectic reasoning, the Christian is 
described as an oppressed person who suffers no 
persecution He was oppressed but endured his 
oppression, being comforted by the hopes of a future 
life. ' Whatever comforts the slave instead of raising 
him up to revolt against his slavery ’ wrote Lenin 
* helps the slave owner ” The alleged persecutions of 
early Christians are flatly declared counterfeited 


Usurious Debts 

The Month has the following note on usurious 
debts 

It is lo be hoped that the incubus of debta 
whether national or international, which is largely the 
result of having a varying standard of value and 
is at the bottom of much of the world s financial 
distress may induce economic experts to recognize the 
difference between loans for reproductive enterprises, 
for which continued interest may rightly he re 
quired, and loans which are wholly consumed in 
Dueling some immediate need, interest on which, 
prolonged after the aroouDt has been returned would 
seem to be of tho nature of usury Professor Keynes, 
Ay trftusw Itonw jRxsw&swf E&sxweti at {<? Aw 
much influenced has not hesitated to say 

The medieval Church was wise to make a 
fundamental distinction between usury and a share 
in emergent profits The war-debts are a case of 
puro usury {Daily Mail, December 12, 1932) 

In practice, those who finance mdustry, take the 
nek* of industry unproductive ventures generally 
pay no dividends , hut those who finance the State 
are guaranteed their interest, however their money la 
used Now, the Pope, in commending the investing 
of superfluous income ( (Juadrageaimo Anno, ’ p. 24 1, 
coufincs bis approval to investments which 
secure * favourable opportunities for employment, 
provided tho labour employed produces results which 
are really useful ” It is to be hojxxl that, in helping 
tho evolution of a * new onlct in industry ’ which may 
circrgo from the present chaos, the Ihcologians of the 
Church will define in greater detail what practices 
arc really usurious and therefore, unjust 


The Real Defence of Religion 
Wallace W Willnrd describes in World Unity 
magazine the true nature of religion, in which 
Jies Us true defence 

These reflections of current thought point to thi, 
self sufficiency of religion. Rising from a point 
beyond the concept it exists in its own right and is 
not dependent on any body of concepts. Rather it 
gives rise to conceptual systems which are imperfect 
and often erratic efforts to express in intellectual 
symbols that which in itself is non rational In 
other words religion so considered is autonomous 
As Dean Inge has expressed it “Mysticism (winch 
the Dean has characterized as ‘pure religion’) baa 
given to the spiritual life the right to stand on ita 
own feet and rest on its own evidence.” 

Too long has religion paid obeisance to the con- 
cept The time has come when a defensive attitude 
must give way to an offensive. A religion that is 
ever anxious to make peace with science, philosophy 
and psychology is bankrupt Religion is made to 
command and not to serve. 

There are signs that the tide is turning and that 
religion, relieved of the incubus of misconceptions 
and doubts 

' Muffled from sight in formal robes of proof' 
is about to reassert itself as a 6imple and elemental 
power in human life. 

This tendency is seen not only m the growing 
impatience with conceptual systems that often blind 
the souls of racD to the deeper realities which they 
only succeed in obscuring, but in the posi tire spiritual 
interpretations that are piercing the mtelluctual 
wrappings of reality and discovering the simple and 
basic truths on which religion rests 

It would not be an over-bold assertion to say 
that science is to-day doiug more to make religion 
real in the minds of thinking men than are the 
professional theologians. The professional theologian 
still too often speaks a language in bondage to the 
concept and in a dialect foreign to tho modes of 
modern thought. On the other hand, science With 
its empirical approach to truth aDd its reliance on 
experience is paving the way, though unwillingly, for 
a new appreciation of religion as a vital reality in 
human life. 


Naval Building Race Between Japan 
and the U S A. 

The New Republic has the following nolo on 
the new nasal building race between Japan and 
tbs United States 


The United States and Japan are now engaged 
in a naval budding race Tbe fact that it is 
orocecdiog within the brails of tho treaties of 
Washington and London docs not at all mitigate the 
seriousness of tho situation News dispatches from 
Japan indicate that our new appropriation of S2AJ 
jmllion for naval budding has created the greatest 
consternation The Japanese have contended for 
twelve years that the G o 3 ratio for Great Britain, 
the United tetates and themselves gave them a naval 
strength lower than is justified by their position in 
the world As long as the United States which they 
regard as their Only serious potential enemy indulged 
in a voluntary and one-sided “naval holiday' the 
agitation for an increase in tho Japanese ratio was 
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shorn of its best argument. Vow however it will be 
used again in fall force. The naval limitation treaty 
is almost the only one of Japau a international 
contracts of recent years which she has not openly 
or tacitly repudiated and in her present mood it 
would not take much to cause her to tear up this 
agreement with the others Secretary Swanson and 
President Roosevelt may have set fire ta a fuse 
attached to a much bigger bomb than either of them 
seems to realize. 


The Problem of Housing and Building in 
modern Tunes 

In the same paper a writer describes the 
problems confronting the modem house-builder 
and architect 

The first successful attempts made recently in 
European cities to clear away slums and (o build 
decent housing on a large scale were undertaken hy 
modern architects Modern architects rediscovered 
that man is the scale, that whAt counts is roan and 
his activities that man had been actively engaged 
in digging oil wells developing railroads automobiles 
harvesting machines, electric lights telephones 
wireless and that all these activities had modified his 
points of view his requirements his very life while 
architects meanwhile had gone on playing with 
picture architecture It* is to the acceptance of man 
as the scale for architecture instead of a king as at 
\ ei8ailles God as at Mont St Michel or a tomb as 
id the Pyramids, that we owe the present tendeney in 
housing Modern architects had to investigate contem 
poravy life until they found the real meaning the real 
inspiration of their vocation Step by step they followed 
the private activity of man They realized that the 
wash basin must be at Ihe most convenient height that 
when a man works the light must be m the most 
convenient place. What should be the height and 
s ze of the tables and chairs when he eats breakfast ? 
Can the room be so arranged that the morning sun 
will shine on the breakfast table 7 How much time 
docs an individual spend going from his front door 
to the factory or the office 7 Must he take the sub- 
way 6treci car or a bus T Ml these diagram* all 
theso charts were drawn up for architecture and its 
ally, city planning Half the space of an attic under 
the old fashioned pitched root had been a total waste 
Couldn t roofs be made fiat 7 Could n t sun porches, 
recreation terraces out-of door games be arranged 
there without additional cost 9 Then for almost 
the first time in the history of architecture, the vital 
question of money was analyzed Why was this valuo 
attributed to this piece of land and that valne to 
another 7 IV hy do sections of cities become slums 7 
The modern architect tabulate j rogress write down 
the ans vers. 

Ibis is what modem architects— and sociologists 
—mean by housing today uot what real-estate 
promoters mean by it. This is what wo hope tho 
present govern mint means by it \mong the goals 
to be reached are rents to be strictly related to 
wages , houses to cover no more than 40 per cent 
of the ground so that every room may have its fair 
share of air sun and view rooms lo be sufficiently 
large though 6injleand plain m finish ev cry apart 
rotnl to nave cross ventilation rooms to bo laid 
out in such a manner that privacy is obtained 
although costly and dark corridors are redaced to a 


minimum , de ent hygienic standards with up-to dato 
plumbing There is no longer any excuse for walled m 
courts I might even say that any project which 
featured inside courts should be condemned without 
further analysis 


Industrial Education m Tho United States 

The International Labour Jienew de cnbes the 
system of industrial education in the United 
States 

The term ’industrial education ’ in the United 
States includes not only apprenticeship and vocational 
training but also the training or re-training of 
adults vocational guidance for children and 
teacher training Progress m such education in 

was marked by a large increase in 
occupations included in training programmes by 
increased enrolements expenditure and courses hy the 
inclus on in programmes of more occupations of tho 
highly specialized and semi skilled types by farther 
co-operation between joint advisory training committees 
and the educational authorities and by a more critical 
attitude towards the training of teachers. 

Among factors contributing towards the spread of 
industrial training were recognition of the respon 
sibdity oF public schools to provide training for 
specialized and semi skilled jobs the needs for short 
courses which would assist workers to secure 
promotion and an increased knowledge of the types 
of occupations for which training under public 
school auspices might be attempted This last is the 
outcome of occupational studies on a National or 
State scale of the reports of joint advisory training 
committees and of foremen conferences (lectures to 
foremen having the responsibility for the training of 
those under them) Unemployment is also thought 
to be a factor which has increased enrolment in full 
time classes This is ascribed to the laws wh ch m 
certain States require all young people up to a given 
age who are uot at work to attend school as well as to 
the voluntary attendance at such classes of unemploy 
ed youths who are over the compulsory school age .. 

In the domain of vocational guidance an increase 
in activity is noted It is now generally recognized 
that vocational guidance should have a part in school 
programmes but experiments are still bung conducted 
to decide what that part should be. Ou certain 
broad principles however agreement has been reached 
as for example the need that high school pupils 
should be giren opportunities to study and analyze 
the major vocational groups the need for giving 
advice as part of a vocational guidance programme 
the need to include placement and follow up work 
m such programmes and for studying the aptitudes 
interests, and social backgrounds of individuals to 
discover the possible bearing they may have upou tho 
choice of a career Niue feta tea hate guidance 

E rogrammea under way no less than seven of these 
avrog been started within the last two years dealt 
with in the report. The organization of vocational 
guidance programmes includes talks by specialists 
to groups of pupils and ibu attendance at school of 
peraoas competent to advise puj its concerning the 
occupations they think they would like to follow 
The complaint is made that the guidance programmes 
of high schools are still too heavily biased towards 
professional services ncedio„ coltego training . this, it 
is considered should be remedied The vexed question 
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of tbeaj plication of mechanical aj titu lo tests vocational 
gut lanco is rtfered to Though the attitude towards 
such tests is still critical they are not condemned 
Considerable process along these lines has been made 
and investigations continue with a view to determining 
the reliability of mechanical tests 


The Revolt in Chinese Turkestan 

The political and military troubles in Smkinng 
Or Chinese Turkestan have drawn considerable 
attention in India blit have not ticca fully 
explained Mr Wang Clung wet. the President 
of the Lxucutive Yuan, describes the situation 
from the Chinese point of view in The Pcojlcs 
Tribune 

The trouble in feinkiang broke out as far 
back os the middle of ipril The causes were 
not )Uito clear at that time what was known 
facing barely the fact that there had been 
opposition against Chin Ju-Jen the then Provincial 
Chairman on tlie part of a portion of the people 
and that subsequently Liu Wen i une then Pro 
vmcial Commissioner for Lducation and bheng bhib 
Tsai then Chief of Stair to the Border Defence 
Commissioner also rose in opposition to Chin with 
the result that the latter was compelled to lea re the 
Provincial Capital with Liu Wen Lung and Shcng 
Shih Tsai assuming respectively the postB of Voting 
1 rovincial Chairman and Ccling Border Defence 
Commissioner 

As a matter of general principle, it would have 
lw.cn improper for a I rovincial Commissioner and a 
Chief oi fctaff to oppose their superior officials 
However realizing that there were a nunber of causes 
underlying the present trouble in Sinktang. the 
Central Government did not wish to take any definite 
action before it was thoroughly acquainted with the 
facts Accordingly it appo nted Chief of Stag Huang 
Mu bung as Pacification Commissioner for Sinkiang 
and sent him there to conduct a personal uivcstiga 
tion of the situation 

Since his arrival in Sinkiang by airplane General 
Huang has submitted from time to time telegraphic 
reports on the situation It was not until then that 
the actual state of affairs in Sinhiang became known 
to the Government It also became clear that the 
causes of the Sinkiang trouble were chiefly to be 
attributed to the i nproper measures taken by the 
former Chairman Chin Ju Jen 

The inhabitants of fcinhiang may be broadly 
divided into the natives and the Hans (t.c the 
Chinese proper) The natives are mostly Moham 
madans There are among the Hans persons who 
also profess Mohammedanism these are known as 
Han Mohammedans. Vpari from these, there are 
also several other minority races In this connection 
it is important to realize that freedom of belief is 
guaranteed by Law and that races are equal before 
the I aw There may be difl'erenccs in religious beliefs 
and iu languages and customs between the various 
races but there should not bo a y pol tical disenmina 
tion Aad never since the National Revolution in 
China has one relgion been allowed to persecute 
another or one race to oppress another race 

\roong tho inhabitants of binkmng there are 

K sona who profess no religion as well as those wjio 
leve in Buddhism or profess ’Mohammedanism 


the latter being the most numerous But notwith 
stauding the fact that be was Chairman of the whole 
province. Chin Ju-Jtn has gratuitously insulted tho 
religion professed and worshipped by the majority of 
tho provincials tho Mohammedans, by divesting, 
without tho authorization of the ( entral Government, 
tho Mohammedan prince of Ilaim of his position and 
titles and furthermore, confiscating his properties 
thereby throwing the jicople in general into a state 
of unrest and arousing the resentment and indigoa 
tion of the Mohammedans in particular This is one 
of the chief causes of the fcintiaog trouble, and for 
this Chin Ju Jen must bo held fully responsible. 

Nor indeed can Chin JuJcn escape blame for 
the general liohlical maladministration in ^mkiang 
the lack of discipline of tho troops and the un 
authorized conclusion with Sonet Russia of a so 
called binkian t Soviet Provisional Commercial 
Vgrccmcnt ft is needless to point out that the 
power of conducting foreign relations rests exclusively 
in the hands of the Central Government and that 
tho local Government baa absolute!) no right of 
concluding nny agreement with foreign countries. 
The offence against the fcutc which Chin Ju Jen has 
committed in thus concluding an agreement with the 
Sivict Union wit! out the authorization of the 
Government is indeed one of no little seriousness 
Thus although it would bare been improper for Lui 
Wen T ung and Sheng bhih Tsai to oust their superior 
official we must not at present lose si to ht of the 
fact that the binkiang trouble was precipitated almost 
entirely by the maladministration or Chin Ju Jen 
and in this light the Central Government uaturaliy 
could not blame Liu Wen Lung and bheug Shih 
Tsai 

Following the outbreak of the binkiang trouble 
Ma Chung king a Divisional Commander moved 
his troops from the Kansu border into Sinkiang 
Notwithstanding the repeated telegraphic orders from 
the "Military Vflairs Commission enjoining him to 
stop bis advance Ma while nominally professing 
obedience, continued in his advance until he finally 
occupied Ku cheng a city which is only about 1U> 
h distant from Tihua, the Provincial Capital. It was. 
thus nothing short of a revolt that he was attempting 
to stage. 

Upon his arrival at Tihua Pacification Commis- 
sioner Huang had endeavoured to pacify Ma by 
peaceful means. These, however turned out to be- 
fruitless Vs a result Sheng bhib Tsai was compelled 
to engage Ma and succeeded finally in repulsing the 
latter on June 14 Chang Pei \uin a Divisional 
Commander at Hi also assisted in the campaign 
against Ma 

From the above it should be obvious that we 
must place the responsibility for the btnkiaDg trouble 
not upon the shoulders of the iveonle not upon Lin 
Wens Lung and Sheng Shih Tsai but entirely upon 
Chin Ju fen aid Ma Chung A mg— the trouble 
being first precij dated by Chin Ju Jen and later 
aggravated by Ma Chungking It may be added 
that these two delinquents will bo dealt with by the 
Government in a fair and proper manner 


Religion of the American Indian 
The Insurer describes the religion of the 
American Indian 

Tho truth about American Indian rel gion is 
revealed in the Transactions of research societies such 
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as the Bureau of American Ethnology and the 
United States Geographical and Geological Surrey, 
"but it is reaching the public m more popular boohs — 
chiefly in volumes of American Indian poems aud 
atones Longfellow a Hiawatha was of course, a 
pioneer booh. Indians themselves are beginning to 
share in the work of making their faith known to the 
world “The Soul of an Indian by Charles Alexander 
Eastman, is an indispensable book to those who want 
to know about the lied man a religion 

One of the most beautiful books on the native 
religion of America is The Italian s Book, edited by 
Natalie Curtis. The book is described as ‘Vn Offering 
by the American Indians of Indian Lore Musical and 
Narrative to form a Record of (he Songs and 
Legends of their Race. 

Turning over the pages of this book we realize 
that Dr Eastman is right when he says that the 
American Indians Holy Book is u a mingling of 
history poetry and prophecy of precept and folk lore 
even such as the modern reader finds within the 
covers of his Bible. 

Students of Comparative Religion must not neglect 
the unwritten Scriptures of the American Indians. 

One of the Indians tells Natalie Curtis how 
Lololomai the chief of the Hopis prays 

He goes to the edge of the chff and turns to the 
ruing sun Then he prays for all the people. He 


asks that we may have rain and corn and melons, and 
and that our fields may bring us plenty But these 
are not the only things he prays for He prays that 
aU the people may have health and long life and be 
happy and good in their hearts And Hop s are not 
the only people he prays for He prsys for everybody 
in the whole world— everybody And not people 
alone , Lololomai prayo for all the animals. \nd 
not animals alone Lololomai prays for the plants 
He prays for everything that has life. 

We would do well to remember the Prayer of the 
Hopis— the People of Peace 

I have been reading an American Indian Story — 
Black Llk Speaks by John G Neihardt There is 
a prayer in that book, too— the prayer of Black Elk 
himself After explaining the symbolism of the 
Calumet or Pipe of Peace Black Elk sends out a 
voee to the powers of the four quarters that are 
out Power 

Great Spint lean clo e to the earth that you may 
hear the voice I send Hear me four quarters of the 
world— a relative I am ' Give me street gth. to walk 
the soft earth— relative to all that is 1 Give me the 
eyes to see and the mind to uuderstand that I may 
be like you With your power only can I face the 
winds 

Tne Red man has a valuable contribution to make 
to the religious thought of the United World 
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INDIANS ABROAD 


By BUNAKS IDAS CIIATURVEDI 


Colonization Scheme and South African Indians The Indian Agent in the F M S 


South African correspondent of the Hindu 
bent tho following cable 

PlKTbRMAUlT7M01 O, Aui 18. 

A bitter attack against tho Government of 
India was made nt a meeting by Mi Albert 
Christopher, a fornur President of tho South 
African Indian Congress and one of the 
principal opponents of tho colonization inquiry 
No Indian, ho said, desired to go and, there 
fore, tho inquiry was an unwanted one Since 
tho n«si ted emigration scheme had been m 
existence thirteen thousand Indians had left 
the Union They had helped to sell tho birth 
l right of their fathers and mothers brothers 
and Bisters and they were not prepared to do 
it again , _ , 

The Government of Indio, said 
Mr Christopher, always surrendered tho 
rights of Union Indians— first, when in the 
Cipe Town Agreement they agreed to 
rep Unntion and again last > ear when the 
colonization scheme wa- deviled Vs colonial 
born and settlers the Indians had ivory 
right to remain and they did not desire to 
go out of the Union 


It may be noted here that tho last conference 
Of tho South African Indian Congress passed a 
resolution in favour of cooperating with the 
Government Besides this the Fxccutivo 
Committee of the South African Indian Congress 
decided on July 9th to appoint Mr S R Nmdu 
as their representative to co-operate with tho 
Union Government in investigating tho possi 
bilities of the settlement, in other countries, of 
Soulh Afncin Indians in accordance with tho 
resolution of the Round Table Conference in 
Capo Town in 1932 Under these circumstances 
we '‘Co no rea°on why this agitation for non- 
co-operation should have been started at this 
eta'e There was considerable force m tho words 
of Air Sorab]ee Rustomjec when lie saul at tho 
meiling of the Executive Committee ‘‘If wo are 
true to our word wo must appoint a representative 
While we fully appreciate tho sentiments that have 
v actuated such tried workers ns Messrs Albert 
Christopher and Manilal Gandhi to oppose tho 
decision of tho Congress wo are sorry we cannot 
agree with tho arguments that have been put 
forward by thorn 


Air Louis Thivy has contributed a thoughtful 
litter to tho Indian Association Bulletin of Penang 
on thu appointment of a successor to Rao 
Sahib Kuniuramnn Nmr 

Speculation is rife as to who will be his 
successor Tho Government of India do not 
appear to havo so far mode any selection 
Their attention perhaps is at present being 
milted more to problems nearer home They 
will, however, be deciding soon , but whether 
tins time they will tend an L C S man or 
ono from tho cadre of Deputy Collectors, as 
hitherto, h a matter for conjecture I am «ure 
I will be expressing tho opinion of every 
Indian hero if I say that it js their wish tliat 
an L C b officer should bo sent in future. 
Unfortunately, however, we have no institution 
which would t>reah for tho whole of Malaya 
on occasions like this If there was «uch an 
Association it could today givo expre Mon to 
its feelings by sending a cable to tho Govern- 
ment of Indio. 

Dr Lanka Sundaram. very likelj lfter obtain 
mg the views of tho leaders of tho Indian 
community here, advocated tho change. I 
am 6uro he has the backing of the whole 
Indian community in Mali) a in this action of 
his We trust tho Government of India will 
not spurn our wishes and dismiss it as of no 
import 

From what ono gathers from reports in the 
local press it looks as if tho Government of 
India do not favour the views expre««ed by 
Dr Lanka Sundaram It is difficult to imagine 
that the Government of Indu really mean to say 
that tho po s t m que tion is not one, «uch as 
requires tne appointment of a full time Civi- 
lian officer’ There is sufficient work for a 
Civilian officer here even if be is capable of 
doing twice the work of tho present incumbent. 
If a non-official is sent, as recommended by 
Dr Lanka Snndamm it would bo better '■till 
Failing that at lea t a Civilian 
In this connection I would wish to bring to 
tho notice of tho Government of India the 
great hardship to which an Agent is put to 
when ho first arrives in this country lie 
arrives here os a stranger Mo-t probably ho has 
no friends. If he should come with his family his 
difficulties are enhanced When ho lands here 
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ho finds that he has no hou a e to lire in He 
has to stay in a hotel until -uch time as he 
is aide to procure one and baring procured 
one ho is not sura he will lie allowed to live 
there undisturbed for the rest of the period 
of bis «tty here. He has to undergo the same 
difficulties to which others are put to in all 
such circuiii unices 

It is a crying sh ime that an officer in his 
position should be nut to «uch inconvenience. 
The Government of India should arrange for 
a permanent house, fully furnished of course, 
for their Agent «o that these officers in future 
nvw not have the same difficulties the present 
and past officers have had to undergo Conn 
tiering the fact that they are here for a period 
of three years only, the necessity for provi ling 
them with free furnished quarters becomes 
more and more pronounced. All Malayan 
Civil Servants here are provided with furnished 
qwwters. 

We wonder why the Government of India 
object to appointing a Civilian officer as their 
agent m Malaya. The argument advanced by 
them does not carry any conviction There are 
more than six lakhs of Indians in Malaya— that 
means more than fifth of the entire population of 
Indiana settled abroad and they require protection 
and guidance. And there is a lot of work to be 
done. The inconvenience as regards housing 
accommodation for the agent referred to at the end 
of the letter should be removed immediately If 
the Government of India cannot safeguard the 
dignity of their agent in Malaya the better 
course would be to abolish the post altogether 
It is really unfortunate that such an important 
subject should be treated so lightly by our 
Government. 

Indian Education in Fiji 
The following extracts are taken from the 
Report on Education in Fiji for the Year 1932 
Government Sr noons 
Indian —' The first Government school for 
Indians was e tabhshed at Natabua in 1919 
Samabula School was taken over from a 
local committee in 1929, and Andrews and 
Yotualevu in 1930 Vatuwaqa Indian Girls 
School was built in 1930 and Koran and 
Waidikora Schools in 1931 
In September 1930 a secondary department 
was added to the Natabua Primary School. 

The fees m the primary school are 1* a 
month and l«n secondary department £2 10s 
per term 

Tbaiw oi Tfc V CHESS 

The Hethodi=t Mission has beea training 
teachers for more than sixty years In 1918 
the Davmlevu Teachers’ Training Institute was 
established to train teachers to the tandard 
required by regulations. Fijian and Indian 
13—12 


students are accepted A grant of £000 is 
male by ' Government in addition to an 
allowance of £10 per <dudent for board and 
£0 for pocket money 

AiIKH l 1 TLIIAI EdICVTION 

From 1909 to 1911, unler the Heidmaster- 
ship of Mr W Jj. Waterhouse, i( i> a. 
(now Dr \Vaterhou3e, Professor of Agriculture, 
Sydney University), both technical and agri- 
cultural education were carried on at the boy’s 
school, but only to a limited ext°nt, ns far 
as the latter branch was concerned on account 
of the limited means and the unsuitable 
nature of the land 

‘Two Btudent* who had fint hed their course 
m technical instruction at Davmlevu, were 
«ent to the Hawkesbury Agricultural College 
in ivew South Wales. Six Indian students 
from Ddkudn were alto sent to an agricultural 
school ut Allahabad in India, Oa the return 
of these eight students, the Mission, with the 
assistance of the Government, established an 
agricultural school on the Navuso Estate, 
recently acquired by the Mission and situated 
about three miles further up the river than 
Davmlevu 

PjlIMVKV hint VTION 

In 1932 the number of Government schools 
increased from mi to seven, and of assisted 
schools from 37 to 41 In addition thete 
were 1G unassisted schools. The total number 
of Indians enrolled in all schools was 4,684, 
of whom 5,003 were boys and 1,070 girls, 
with an average attendance of 81 per cent. 

In 1931, 33 per cent of pupils were in 
class one and 19 > per cent in Class 2 

In 1932 thfoe percentages bad fallen to 3t> 
and 17 re'pe-tively The difference between 
the numbers in Class 1 and 2 indicates 
retardation explained partly by understating 
and the consequent neglect of the lowest class. 
The position will improve each year as the 
supply of certificated teachers increases The 
existence of one-teacher schools will, however, 
prevent situation improving rapidly The 
parochialism of Indians in country districts 
together with the mutual antipathy of the 
various races and creeds prerents the grouping 
of Indian schools which, without any increase 
in the number of teachers, would allow of 
proper instructions being given to the youngest 
children 

With few exceptions all the Indian chool 
in Vitilevu and Ovalau were inspected at least 
twice during the year by the Inspector of 
Indian Schools. The eight Indian schools in 
Vanualevu were inspected by the Inspector of 
Fijian Schools during his tour through that 
island. Thirty six Indian schools are classified 
n» efficient, twenty as satisfactory, and fourteen 
as being inefficient There ha3 been a 
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growing dcrnnu I for the quarterly Hindi I'ngheh 
v/w l Join i) d, the ytir 1912 showing n thirty 
per cent increase the* average mIi* lioing 
>11 ptr issue 

fan.OMHUI I 111 i \i ion 
\mirovt 1 Indian pupil? mn\ emol iii the 
w-comliry Icpartmcnt of the Nnlabm Indian 
School I ho fets tire i-7 10s n yc ir ihe 
»\ er uo roll m ini was 21 The curriculum 
mclu ics (ho usual '•ccondary subject? with the 
a Union of agriculture wooluorh hook 
keeping un 1 bu incss principle? 

In if MM* n» it tetti ic« 

As put of the economy measures luken by 
Government the number of tcacheis m 
training uns rclucel front 6 to 2(1 At the 

cnl of the year there wero 12 Indium 

(lncluhng ono not supported by Government} 
and 1 > Fijians on the roll 

Fi mui 1 at < ATtov 

There wero 21 schools for non European 
girls m 1931 nud only Iff in 1912 although 

the number of girls in all such schools 

increased from G")0S to b K) 

The difference in the number of schools 
is not due to the closing of girls schools but 
to the a lmis e ion of boys u c ually in the lower 
cU«se« In 1)31 216 and in 19 230 schools 

a lnultcil pupil* Of both sexe* 

Coeducation of the sexes does not prevent 
1 tjnn girls from attending school It dot® 
however partly account for the fact shown m 
Appendix ( that Indian girls tn bays schools 
lcavq school at about the ago of ten 
Although progress is being made in the 
provision of instruction in domestic subjects 
much leeway has to be made up The 
standard of needlework in both the I ijian and 
In hap schools is high This was noticeable 
from the quality an 1 number of the exhibits 
male at the Suva igneullunl Show by a 
largo number of schools 


Ihe supply of certificated women teachers 
i* slowly improving, but mmy schools that 
arc anxious lo employ women teachers cannot 
get any applications flic difficulty of 
procuring suitable board and lodging m 
country districts will always deter many 
women Iroin lcaung their homes 
In the November examinations the following 
ri suits were obtained by female candidates 

Gi ill l ilr» l ‘as eat I arhal pasta 


K ^ ^ ^ 

Grade \ J 18 J5 J 0 1 2 4 3 

Grade IV 20 5001201 

Gride III 2 1 1 1 1_ 0_ 1 0 1 

Total T 1J 21 T 7 4 T* T" 7T 

Ihe number of candid ites shows an increase 
of 9 over 13.31 made up by an increasq of 
11 in the number of Indian girls and a 
decrease of 2 in the number of Fijians. The 
number of Fijian girls that panned showed 
an increase from 1 to 6 The answers 
submitted by female candidates “honed n great 
improvement over previous years 
Ihe progress of education of our people m 
Fiji as “hown by the report of the year 1912 i* 
rather ill appointing The following extract 
betrays the mentality of thoso m charge of 
educational i Immigration of the Indians 

The Indian I-ducatian Rating Ordinance 
which was pushed by the Legislative Council 
in 19-30 has not yet been brought into force. 
The Board of Education bn? recordel its 
opinion that the Ordinance should not be 
brought into forco on the grounds that the 
meagro advantages which would accrue would 
be out weighed by the increased liabilities to 
which Government would be committed’ 

I think the time has come when the 
Government of Indi i should send a commission 
to the colonies to enquire into the condition of 
education of our people there and to suggest to 
the colonial authorities the methods and means 
of speeding up the e lucational work 



GLEANINGS 


Queer Friendships in tin 
Animal World 

Ihit nature is not as rr I in 
tooth an 1 cl in is was «uppo*e 1 
about n century ago has b cn 
{.incrallj recognized I \ scion u ts 
Still, the flminnl worl I occasion 
illy f urn 1 he ex iniples of frient 
chips which may w 11 «urpn e 
even man the soc il 11111111' 
Some instance* of such fnen 1 
ships are Ulu f rated 111 1 «er os of 
hue photO'Taj hs by tho Isal 1 
/rajli of Japan a select on from 
which is given herewith 



''lake and mouse in the same n& lhe> have apparent!) 
forgotten their iradit onal enmity 
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Labour Saving' in the Home 
The scarcity mil high wages of dome-tic 
servants in Europe ami Amend have forced 
mo«t of the hou ehold work on the mistress of 



The vacuum cleaner in use on chairs. 



An electric washer which washes sny 
thing from a blanket to a handkerchief 
automatically without being touched by 
the hand It is furnished with an 
ironing attachment 



l thermostatically < out tolled 
gas cooker Ihc ft out of thi 
oven is made of fire proof 
pi ile gliss m rrm'ting cooking 
to be seen 



Two vacuum cleaneis 

Thej can be used for sweeping brushing and 
cleaning of ever) kind and automatical!) suck 
in the dust which is captured in a container 
and delivered into the bin 
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Hie Aga Cooker 

V cooker burni 1 1 $ coke or authracitc I hi* 
cooker burn* contmuou'l) and need* fuelling 
only twice a dav ft gives sufficient heat to 
cook meats for twenty persons and uses up only 
10 U) lbs of coke in 21 hours 
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tho bouse. Him m its turn has given a Lrenun 
dons impetus lo the invention of mndneen, 
making the housewife s work easy an i * iving 
useless labour in the home I he movement for 
mechanical 1 ibour saving ippliamxs originated in 
VmuitJ, hut by this time their use and popular 
ity have extended to Englmi I and other coun 
tries, and now there is li mil} a house in the 
Wert which vvoull be. considered coni|bleOr 
mli-fitlory without i couijkto range of lhc*>o 
modern devices 1 hunks lo the ingenuity of the 
manufacturer* and wijcsprcul uso of eleetncit> 
and gu*, eveiy kind of houschol 1 work tan now 
lo done ut one Until the labour formerly involved 
Hue new devices cover ulino‘t every bmncli of 
lion ehold work, an I some of the mo t useful 
on* arc illustrated in tins nutnb'T 



•SATyAKAMA’ 

Bi 0 ] ANDREWS 


A very remarkable book bv Mr S G 
Stokes of Harmony Hall, Kofgaslj 
rarne into my hands in manuscript 
form many years ago, when I wav 
the guest of the author An inherent modesty 
unci self dcpiccation had made the author 
think lightlv of his own production. It 
was only with very great difficulty that 1 
obtained leave from lum to endeavour tn 
find in the West a publisher f<jr his book 
While I was in America the MSS wav 
continually with mo and I often studied it, 
and found in it more than I had at fir e t, 
discovered both of truth and beauty 

It seemed, however, that I was fated not to 
succeed , and Mr It, B Gregg had ilso very 
htttle success in the same direction But 
m the long run tho book was published m 


M idras, by S Ganesun, in an excellent type 
and binding, winch does credit to South 
Indian printing Siuce that tunc it has been 
\oy favour ibly received by gre it philosophers 
like Dr J II Muirhead, Dr SOT Murray, 
and others and has had everywhere an 
excellent pres* 

While I was seeking to find an English 
publisher in appreciative note was written 
on tho book itself by an auonymons writer of 
high literary repute 1 quote only some 
salient portions as follows 

* This is a beautiful and helpful book 
But its treasures have to be dug for by 
ordinary lion-philosophic readers 

‘The personal element interests the general 
public— family aifection, personal history, 
reference to other prisoners,— but when the 
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general reader asks for more, he is instead 
plunged into philosophy and Sanskrit terms If 
he is patient, the index will savg him , but even 
then, the Indian character of it all is rather 
overwhelming for those who are English 
The religious reader, according to his brand 
of piety and scale of intelligence, may wel 
come the working out of a religions philo- 
sophy which is a wonderful blending of 
Eastern and Western thought. The combin- 
ing of the Eastern idea of the Self Subsistent 
Brahma, with the idea of a God needing, God 
experiencing, God loving, and as it were, 
progressing, while yet timeless and aeon 
perfect, is well worked out (Shade of 
William James, with his “Damn the 
Absolute Would he welcome as a disciple 
this com patriot, who puts into reconcilable 
juxtaposition the ‘becoming’ and the ‘being’ 
of God °) 

“The religious public, or its esoteric 
circles, might specially welcome new light ou 
the idea of re-incarnation, pp 230 and ff 
which indeed are beautiful and suggestive 
with new aspe_ts "As soon as the ‘I’ has 
reached the consciousness which includes new 
factors that must be remembered,” (i e, love, 
p 269) “all the future will be free from that 
‘dying’ which is the death of memory” — thus 
removing at a stroke one of the most forceful 
objections to the doctrine 

“The insistence upon love, individual and 
general, human and spiritual, is beautiful 
“All those who have come to love have 
entered on eternal life ” See pp 259 and ff 
The pages also on survival and enhanced 
relationships are very fine , so are such 


pronouncements as “Eternal life will be for 
us a life of eternal achievement , of growing 
vision” and paragraphs like that on p 287 
most consoling to the bereaved And very 
inspiring is its last sentence, “Progress must 
be commensurate very encouraging and 
practical the whole conclusions, p 338 “not 
by barring ” This is a gold nugget of a 
sentence ” 

The author of these detached notes, will 
not, I am sure, object to my quoting front 
them It is still my own intense desire that 
it may be possible to publish the book, m a 
slightly abbreviated form, in England and 
afterwards if possible m America Tor there 
are few things more needed today than mutual 
uuderstanding between East and West, with 
regard to that essential and fundamental 
philosophy, from which each side of the 
human world starts and on the grounds of 
which it makes its own assumptions 

The Indian standpoint is far easier for the 
Western mind to appreciate than that of 
China and Japan It has this further advant- 
age that it easily forms the half-way house 
and thus forms an introduction to the philo- 
sophj of the Far East For most of the 
modern thinking of China and Japan has 
somewhere a Buddhist bakground, which has 
ultimately been derived from India Okakura 
of Japan wa3 right when he stated, ill his 
great book, “The Ideals of the Orient," that 
China, India and Japan still form together m 
unison one great ‘Buddha Land,’ — just a? 
Europe and America still form a great part 
of ‘Christendom ' 



By TRAIN : FIVE SONNETS 

»\ CIIAKI.LS I* SWAN 


Depart ure 

Win ro i» tlitro phut (or mo? The brown 

door c!on 

ifio (nil clnjnt and the tram drum* oil lU wity, 
Hat wlitro (n >111 lhu*« milk « it pb»v for me 1 
My luart lit standing oil a* feet nil da) 

Iltluctant In l« h U<nI , it oppou* 

'I hi* tuition of the Fau i nwny from the 

The iliiv* have hung diaphanous, and shod 

Willi singing null.* inu summer , novr, nlonv 
\\ illi nil tons* tlrAiudi and torn. ( muni 
bo soul 

ltccuk* llio sluultr nir of nrciindo 
Amid tho consonant** of luyrrtl 

Accompaniment* of iiimuur Add* 

half grown 

Ihur vvnluro lilWJf cobalt sky whereon 
Bird* cant flight, Mringo a* pool » ptno<L 

Nlghfjall 

Tho red far west make* whisptr after me 
— V god’# face and dismay upon it, gestured 
By storm-mi feature* and white point* of *k> 

I hear Tho red sod’* face reluctantly 
Cover* tho poignancy of our goodbye 
in it* prCMuninence, n -erred, sequestered 


Below tho rod cloud*, in the shadowed Lind 
Not all Uio little hurried drops of rain 
btnumng to kiss tho earth, halt sharper pain 
Than your lip*, tcn«o after goodbye You aIaoiI 
OuUido our trysting shadow lone. Your hand 
IhsisU.nl for llio Wucii of mine why- vain 
Our unn-mittod cagerncrs T Tho train 
Parts us, tho ml west whispers reprimand 

Moon Ugh f 

In white tide on u shining littoral 

I ndo clean hammers through a metal land 
Trees nro mines looming black nml mythical 
Under a sky of mica and grey sand 
Cold as llio star lines scarring the sere moonlight 
In tho Iranslucenco of my window square. 


Like Kiimtar* traced in thi haze of rtrcwii light, 
i rile in> lu art, a *Uar|« nml siUtr win 
Ltretrul and fnd the mi liught fog ihtx.lt n«j 
At iong n» it n imxiiibjit, till tomorrow. 

But tbiro i* nothing hire to utorciMt 

Coming of mom mg to us or bring sorrow 

Our lot o is coloured a* the mini it win I, 

Fomorrow will the moonlight fulo bthiu i 


Rabat Country 

It i* a rebel country, rum haunted. 

And lured by it the night j* loath to bate, 
Tlio eyes of night arc Mill litre, fugilirt, 
IJnUr tom bu-hc*, balcfully enchanted 
Hoarse i* tho whisper, a* of w omen supplanted. 
Of tho horizon wlicrc die dun clout* grate 
Tor other lot cr* loit beyond retrieve. 

Lost weary lour*, by the fovo day vaunted 

Sx-rccy bum* a fire behind her door* , 

I tap in to lo , die eaves are dark aroun 1 , 
Thi* is a rebel and our lovo explores 
Lying in hiding, nlictnt, profound 
But farmer amnr* corn© hko troubadours 

Coloured and singing an 1 their freedom found 


Railroad Ahead 

Lights opening itsido to portions green 
Suggt led in die intermittent distance 
Binder our chastened thoroughfare serene 
‘-unlit and vigorous in its pcrsi«tanco. 

Pellucid lures of skies above the bend 
Of a new liver ultimate more bright 
Colours beyond these lapsing shadows and 
To etch our straightway in prcci«cr light. 

Frail lilies that curve aside hato tenuous cm* 
lake secret whispers of a winging moth 
In shadowed ireas, but tho vibrant Ircal 
Of voices on our roid rings otlunri-o 
Nothing is more alluring than the swath 
Of tho Familiar wo dc-ign ahead 




The Export of Gold from India 

Mr H G Welle, in Chapter IX of his 
latest work, The WorJ, Wealth and Happiness 
of Mankind (1432), which he calls an Outline 
of Economics, discusses currency questions 
in relation to the world-wide economic 
depression In his opinion, “the dominant 
factor making for world-wide depression has 
been the policy pursued in London ” The 
return to the gold standard on the part of 
England, and following her example, of other 
important industrial countries, 13 the main 
plank m that pokcj This meant that huge 
sums in gold had to be removed from active 
use in order that they might bo stored away 
as cover to currencies, and forced the central 
banks, and even the Hank of England, to 
check ever} sort of movement which might 
have led to the metal leaving the country, and 
to amass as much gold and part with as little 
as possible France and America began to 
hoard gold faster than new gold could be 
produced all over the world, and all other 
countries were in constant fear of losing their 
own reserves, “and Britain especially tried 
continually to tempt money to London [from 
India ?] or to keep it there by the offer of 
exceptional rates” “In 1931 mankind was 
getting gold out of mines in South Africa and 
elsewhere in order to bury it agam in 
treasuries — and to no other perceptible end " 
Mr Wells declares that “adherence to 
the gold standard means & progressive 
deflation of the currency It will tend now 
to make the patient inactive hoarders of gold 
the lords of the earth ” (P 3G0) 

This hardly squares with Sir Samnel 
Hoare’s statement, quoted at page 735 of the 
Jast June number of The Modern Renew, that 


the unceasing drain of gold from India that 
is going on for a considerable time is 
beneficial to India in the present circum- 
stances ' 

In spite of the bnef authority in which 
he is dressed, Sir Samuel is far inferior to 
Mr Wells in intellectual equipm nt and un- 
biassed judgment 


A Paragraph for Miss Mayo’s 
Consideration 


The following is from §5 of Chapter XI 
(The Role of Women in the World’s Work) of 
the same book by Mr Wells 


Prostitution in the past has been chiefly 
feminine That is not due apparently to any 
inherent sexual difference It is a difference in 
role which puis men more in need of casual 
women In the past women have stayed at home 
more than men and have been more firmly kept 
at home But now that types of free and 
prosperous women are developing who can travel 
and get away from the observation and moral 
support of their own community the parallel need 
evokes the parallel supply The dissipated 
middle-aged woman is becoming almost aa common 
as the dissipated middle aged man In the 
pleasure resorts of Europe and "North Africa one 
meets now the wealthy lonely American wife or 
widow looking for the consolations of masculine 
intimacy and picking up the gigolo, the dancing 
partner as a protege a companion and often a 
venal lover she is almost as abundant as the 
Americans who visit Europe to get drunk. But 
the drifting prosperous women are by no means 
all Imencans The “gigolo is entirely the equivalent 
of the prostitute adventuress at the same social 
level but because of the difference in his sexual 
tradition, no one has yet set about pursuing him 
with a police des » ibeurs segregating him in 
brothels banishing him from ordinary life and 
legislating against him He does not seem 10 
need of protection from Geneva and the White 
Slave Trader finds him an unsuitable commodity ” 
— H G W ells The Work Health and Happiness 
of Mankind (William Heinmana Ltd 1932), p 546, 


44—13 
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Indian Rivers, Floods, Malaria , etc 


Recently there have been destructive 
floods in some province i of India, particularly 
Orissa and the Midnapur District of Bengal, 
which require adequate and speedy relief 
Every ycai, some province or other suffers 
from floods In some years, as during the 
present year, many provinces suffer It 
would bo difficult, if not impossible, to 
name auy province some parts of winch 
have not been devastated by inundations 
at some time or other So the problems 
With which Indian rivers confront the 


Indian public are all-India problems We 
speak of problems, because the occasional 
havoc wrought by floods, with attendant 
famine or scarcity of food and outbreak of 
diseases, are not tho only evils associated 
with Indian rivers When some rivers 
change their courses or are silted or choked 
up, malaria appears in more or less extensive 
tracts of country It is true, that in times 
past Bengal has suffered more from this 
scourge than any other province But at 
present malarial fevers are found in the plaius 
in all parts of India, and cases are noticed 
even at some hill stations 

For these reasons problems connected with 
floods, irrigation and drainage should interest 
the people of not any one part of India but of 
all parts But not the people alone The 
Central and Provincial Governments also 
should study these problems and take steps 
to solve them Ihe question is, how this 
should be done 

In an article on “Catastrophic Hoods in 
Bengal and How They Can Be Combated,” 
published in this Renew for February 1932, 
Professor Meghnad Saha, l us, suggested 
what ought to be done so far as Bengal is 
concerned In that article ho wrote 


After the flood" [of 19--] were over the Govern 
ment [of Bengal] appointed an official committee 
to enquire into the causes of the floods and to 
6URgcst measures for combating them This 
committee co opted Professor P C Mahalanobis 
of the Presidency College, Calcutta, then in charge 
of the meteorological observatory at Alipore os a 
member I had no opportunity of Loo* mg what 
wore the findings and recommendations of this 
commute but through the courtesy of Professor 
Mahalanobis I became acquainted with his valuable 
report on rainfall and floods in 2\orlh Bengal 
(18“0-192°) which was published in 1Q°6 Irofcssor 
Mahalanobis approached the question m a truly 


scientific spirit and based bis conclusions on a 
large amount of data about rainfall and on 
extensive studies of the topo„raphicil feature! of 
the country Oa tho hi vis ol these fltuii s he 
put forward a number of suggestions for 
combating Ihc floods. 

In 1m article Dr Saha examined these 
suggestions aud put forward certain sugges- 
tions of his own His article was written, 
aud tho suggestions were made therein, for 
Bengal But as floods occur and malaria, 
erosion and water-logging are to be found 
in other parts of India also, Professor 
Mahalanobis’s Report and Dr Saha » article 
should receive the serious attention of the 
people and tlie central and provincial 
governments of India. Unfortunately, though 
this Report consists of only 90 (ninety) 
pages nad some mops, it has been priced at 
Rs 20 per copy, thus making it difficult for 
the intelligentzia to buy it But our 
Governments can certainly purchase or 
otherwise procure copies 

Wanted Hydraulic Research 
Laboratories 

In the article referred to in the previous- 
note Dr Saha suggested 

(a) Creation ol a hydraulic research laboratory- 
for researches m river training in B n„al 

(b) Creation of a statistical dep iriacnt tor 
continuing Professor Alihalanob a s studies 

(e) An up-to-date hydrographic survey of the 
me/ syslwns of ILogs) 

What Dr Saha suggested for Bengal, 
should be done for the whole of India by 
the Government of India, and also by the 
provincial Governments of those provinces 
which are subject to floods Now that the 
Bengal ^ ater ways Bill is before the public 
this subject should receive immediate and 
serious attention Tho studies to be undci- 
takcu and the work to be done in the 
different provinces would hive to be 
co ordmited by the Government of ludia 

The Achanjya Ray Commemoration 
Volume, which contains many valuable 
scientific, historical and literary article*,, 
contains an article by Dr faaha on the 
need for a by draulic research laboratory in 
Bengal Though written with reference to 
the requirements of Bengal, it will be of 
use to all who want to know ind to do 
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what is required for the different areas 
of India which are subject to floods and 
malaria. 

When devastating floods occur, as recently 
in On«sa and Midnapur, relief is given to the 
sufferers. But that is only temporary relief, 
not a permanent remedy. For a lasting 
remedy, it is necessary to know what is being 
done in other countries Dr. Saha's article 
in the Acharyya Ray Commemoration Volume 
(published by Dr. Sityacharan Law, 30 Kailas 
Bose Street, Calcutta), ghes a list of 
Hydraulic Research Laboratories of the 
World, which he says is not exhaustive The 
lUt includes the names of these laboratories 
(with the names of their Directors) in 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Soviet Russia, Sweden, Norway, France, Italy, 
Holland and the United States of America 
Germany has been the pioneer, as in many 
other enterprise*, in the development of these 
River Physics Laboratories of the world, and 
"the activities of her trained experts and 
scientists have done immense good to the 
development and improvement of her inland 
waterways, harbours, canals, and to the 
dwellers of the riparian tracts.” Dr. Saha also 
refers briefly to the work done in Italy. He 
devotes some six pages to the subject of 
the study of river physics in America. 
He observes that engineers in India are 
content to follow antiquated methods 

Swami Vivekananda on the Women 
of India 

Piabuddha Bharata for August contains 
a valuable article, compiled from the Complete 
Works of Svvow.v Vwekuvwwvdw, 'Wdedu gyres 
his opinions on many topics relating to 
women. It opens thus 

The Aryan and Semitic ideals of woman hare 
always been diametrically opposed Amongst the 
Semites the presence of women is considered danger- 
ous to devotion and she may not perform any 
religious function, even such as the killing of a 
bird for food according to the Aryan, a man can 
not perform a religious action without a wife. 
Modern Hinduism is largely Pauramka, that is 
post Buddhistic tn origin Dayananda Sarasvrati 
pointed out that though a wife is absolutely neces 
sary in the sacrifice of domestic fire, which is a 
Veaic rite, she may not touch the Shala grama fchda 
or the household idol, because that dates from the 
later period of the Pursues. 

(To the question, So you consider the inequality 


of woman amongst us as entirely due to the influ- 
ence of Buddhism t) Where it exists certainly, but 
wc should not allow the sudden flux of European 
criticism, and our consequent sense of contrast, to 
make us acquiesce too readdy in this notion of the 
inequality of our women Circumstances have 
forced upon us, for many centuries, the woman a 
need of protection This, and cot her inferiority, is) 
the true reading of our customs. 

Wife— the co-religionist Hundreds of ceremonies 
the Hindu has to perform, and not one can be] 
performed if he has not a wife. You sec the 
priests tie them up together and they go round 
temples and make every great pilgrimage together. 

The Swami pronounces a glowing 
pancgync on the character of Sita, which 
begins thus 

You may exhaust the literature of the world that 
is past and 1 may assure you, that you will have to 
exhaust the literature of the future, before finding 
another Sita. Eita is unique , that character waa 
depicted once for alL There may have been several 
rUtnas, perhaps, but never more than one Sita I She 
is the very tyjje of the true Indian woman, for, all 
the ideals of a perfected woman have grown out of 
that one life of Sita , and here she stands these 
thousands of years, commanding tho worship of every 
man, woman and child, throughout the length and 
breadth of tho land of Vryavarta. 

He severely condemns child-marriages. 
He sa}«, in part 

There are thousands of women here (in America), 
whose minds are as pure and white as the snow of 
this country And look at our girls, becoming 
mothers below their teens II Good Lord I I now 
see it all Brother, ‘The gods are pleased where 
the women are held in esteem,"— says the old 
Manu Wo are horrible sinners, and our degrada- 
tion is due to our calling women 'despicable 
worms,’ ‘gateways to hell,’ and so forth. 

He proceeds to observe 
kmongst the educated classes m Bengal, tho 
custom of roarryiDg their boys too early is dying 
out gradually The girls are also given in marriage 
a year or two older than before, but that has been 
under compulsion,— from pecuniary want. What- 
ever might be ‘the reason for it the age of 
marrying girla should he raised still higher. 

The Swami contrasts Indian with 
American women m the followmg passage : 

I should very much like our women to have 
your (American women’s) intellectuality, hut not 
if it must be at the cost of punty I admire you 
for all that you know but I dislike the way that 

E u cover wnat is bad with roses and call it good. 

tellectuahty is not the highest good Morality 
and spirituality are the things for which we strive. 
Our women are not so learned, bnt they are more 
pure To all women every man save her husband 
should be as her son * 

To all men every womaa save his own wife 
should be as his mother When I look about me 
and see what you call gallantry, my soul is filled 
with disgust. Not until you learn to ignore the 
question of sex and to meet on a ground of 
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common humanity will jour women really develop 
Until then they arc ] laj things, nothing more 
\11 this is the cause of divorce. Your men bow 
low and offer a chair but in another breath they 
offer compliments They say Oh Madam how 
beautiful are your eyes l What right have they 
to do this? How dare a man venture so far ana 
how can you women perm t it ? Such things 
develop the Icbs noble side of humanity They 
do not tend to noble ideals 
He had a definite ideal of female edu- 
cation, comprising religion, arts, science, 
housekeeping, cooking, sewing, hygiene, etc. 
In his opinion, "the upJiftincnt of the women, 
the awakening of the masses, must come first, 
and then only can real good come about for 
tho country, for India ** 


Vivekananda on Widow-marriage 

The article referred to above contains a 
section devoted to widow marriage The 
whole passage is extracted below 

In my opinion society in every country shapes 
itself out of its own initiative bo wc need not 
trouble our heads prematurely about such reforms 
as the abolition of early marriage the re marriage 
of widows and 60 on Our part of duty lies in 
imparting true education to all men and women 
in society As an outcome of that education they 
will of themselves be able to know what is good 
for them and what is bad and will spontaneously 
eschew the latter It will not be then necessary 
to pull down or set up any thing ui society by 
coercion 

For example take the prohibition of widow 
marriage in our country Don t think that the 
Iltshis or wicked men introduced the aw pertain 
ing to it. ^Notwithstanding the desire of men to 
keep women completely under the r control they 
never could succeed in introducing these laws 
Without betaking themselves to the aid of a social 
necessity of tho time Of this custom two points 
should bo specially observed 

(а) Widow marriage takes place among the lower 

classes . , . 

(б) Vmong the higher classes tho number ol 
women is greater than that of men 

Now if it ho tho rule to marr) every girl it » 
difficult enough to get one husband apiece then 
how to get, by and by two or three for each T 
Therefore has society put one patty under diB 
advantage t e it does not let her have a second 
husbanu who has had one if it did one maid 
would have to go without a husband On the 
other hand « tdow marriage obtains in communities 
having a greater number of men than women as 
m their case the objection stated above docs not 
exist It i« becoming more and more difficult in 
the West too for unmarried girls to get husbands 

\\ c do hot flunk knowledge of itself is 
sufficient for remedying e\ ds Countless men 
and women know what is good but do not do 
it, know what is c\il but do not eschew it 


Something else in addition is required — tho 
awakening of conscience, the strengthening 
of the will, and the like But it may be said, 
these are parts of "true education/’ which 
the Swum prescribed. So, leaving this point 
aside, let U3 examine what he says about 
widow-momage 

“Among the higher classes the number of 
women 13 greater than that of men” — this 
is not an accurate statement The article 
does not give the date of this pronouncement 
of the Swami. Hence, its accuracy at that 
time cannot be tested But so far as the 
censuses of 1931 and 1921 are concerned, the 
statement is incorrect In 1931, for every 
thousand males there wore 922 females among 
the Baidyaa, 847 females among Brahmans, 
763 females among Brahmos, 901 females 
among Ivayastha*, and so on I hero 
were more females than males m tho 
Hindu community only amoDg Bauns and 
Baishnabs, but they arc not included in "the 
higher classes,” According to the Census 
of 1921, in the Bengali Hindu community, 
for every thousand males there were 905 
females among the Baidyas, 845 females 
among the Brahmans, 911 females among the 
Kayasthas, and so on According to that 
census, too, Hindu females outnumbered 
Hindu males only among Bauns and 
Baishnabs 

It is unnecessary to refer to tho figures 
relating to different castes at succeeding 
censuses But 6orae general observations 
may be reproduced from the Bengal Census 
Report for 1931 

In 1SS1 there were 994 females for every 1000 
males but there has been a fairly regular decrease 
most marked in tho first subsequent decade when 
the proposition fell by 21 to J7J but uninterrupted 
until the present figure 9^4 was reached ’ 


Tho paucity of females in Bengal is due 
to some extent to the excess of malo 
emigrants to this province But, 

In the natural population also ».e in tho 
total numbers horn in Bengal wherever enumerated 
there baa however been a marked continuous 
decline in the number of females per 1000 males 
The following table is taken from tho 
Bengal Census Report for 1931 
hemal es per 1000 males in each iriacipal religion 
„ , IfWl-1931 

Muslim Hindu Tribal Buddhist Christian 
1S1 9S3 099 997 0t>3 HkS 

1S91 9,7 009 999 9-4 Sj7 
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Muslim Hu lu Tnbal Buddhist Christian 
1901 90S JjI JTO 9 9 Sj2 

1911 94J ail JS7 960 817 

1921 94j 916 9 "3 961 839 

1931 936 903 961 0»1 832 

The All-India Census Report for 1931 
13 not yet available Hence, figures for the 
whole of India cannot at present be given 
according to religion 

\\ e do not here ratse the question, 
whether female children who become widows 
before becoming wives physiologically, 
intellectually and spintualh, can bo justl} 
said to have had one husband apiece 

In England aad many other European 
couatnes there are more females than males 
yft widow marriage prevails in those 
countries So, there does not seem to be any 
automatically self adjusting sociological law 
regulating the prev ilcnce or non prevalence 
of widow marriage 

According to Swann Vivchananda, 
"widow marriage obtains to communities 
having a greater number of men than women, 
as in their case the objection stated above 
does not exist.” In accordance with the 
principle implied here, it would not be unjust, 
improper or unsociological if widow-marriage 
were to prevail among all Hindu castes in 
Bengal which have a greater number of men 
than women And tho only two castes 
having an excess of women have widow 
Barrage among them 

Bias of European Historians 
Against Asia 

In the popular edition of Mr H G 
Wells' Outline of History the author says 
"He [Mr Wellsl began to realize how 
severely European historians have minimized 
the share of the Central Uplands of Asia and 
of the Persian, the Indian and the Chinese 
cultures in the drama of mankind” 
(Chapter 1, Section 1 ) 

Why Gordon Resigned the Private 
Secretaryship to Lord Ripon 

The following passage furnishes an 
example of a class of conventional lies of 
civilization 

“He IGeneial Gordon] accepted the Private 
Becretarysh p to Lord R poo the new Viceroy of 


India, and three days after his arrival at Bombay, 
he res gned He had suddenly realised that ho 
was not cut out for a Private secretary when on 
au address being Bent lq from some deputation he- 
was asked to ssy that the Viceroy had read it 
with interest Lou know perfectly ' he said to- 
Lnrd William Ikrcsfovd ‘that Lord Ripon has 
never read it, and I can t say that sort of thing 
‘■-o I will resign and you take in ray resignation ’ 
Fmtncnl l irtoriaiu by Lytton fetrachey London 
Chatto and Windus 1926 p 230 

Mr Wells on Asiatic Religious 
Teachers 

In the same book Mr Wells makes many 
interesting and instructive observations 
concerning the Buddha, Jesus Christ and 
Muhammad To the first he assigns a very 
high place among the teachers of mankind 
His observations on Muhammad cannot bo 
safely quoted by Don-'Muslims in India. 
But Indian Muslims can safely read them 
without nsk to their life aud limb*, but not 
perhaps without risk to their orthodoxy 

Mahatma Gandhi Unconditionally 
Released 

It is joyful news that Mahatma Gandhi 
has been released unconditionally (on tho 
23rd August last) and that he broke his fast 
before driving to “Parnakuti, * Poona, where 
he will stay for the present k crisis has thus 
been averted 

But, considering Mr Gandhi's past Jife- 
and the importance and significance which 
he attaches to fasting, it may be expected 
that he may be imprisoned again and mav fast 
again Hence, there may ilso be the probability 
of a crisis again It is necessary, therefore,, 
to consider bow the recent situation arose, 
which has been saved by the unconditional 
release of the Mahatma. The story is best 
told in the words of the Government 
commnni jite, issued from Simla, on the 
18th August, which is reproduced below 

Viler his arrest on the 1st August at Vhmedabad 
Mr Gandhi addressed a letter to the supennten 
dent Vhmedabad Central Pnson in which be 
made the folio ving request 

Lou might know that before my discharge 
owing to my fast from the Yerrada Central 
Pnson in Slay last I wa3 permitted to do Hanjao. 
work and thereanent see freely visitors and equally 
freely to receive and send letters to have a typist 
and to receive newspapers magazines and other 
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literature. I hope I would bo given the same 
facilities now. I may state that a weekly 
newspaper called Ilaruan is issued at Poona and 
it is ncccssanr for mo to send matter for tho 
piper and otherwise instruct the alitor* 

On the 4'h August after bn re arrest at Poona 
consequent upon his refusal to obey the order 
«crmf upon him Mr Gandhi repeated this 
request, remarking that Jlanjan work could not 
lie interrupted except at pcnl to his life and asked 
for a reply by Monday, the 7th August Ho was 
informed that tho matter was under consideration, 
but that it was impossible for a decision to be 
reached by the date specified Subsequently on 
the 8th and 10th August ho addressed reminders 
to the Government 

Letter to Bomuvy Government 
On the 14th August Mr Gandhi forwarded 
the following letter to the Government of 
Bombay 

'It is now noon of Monday and I am jet 
without an answer to my request for resumption 
of Hanjan work on the same terms as before ray 
fast This request was first conveyed on tho 
first instant from the Central Prison Ahmedabad 
and has ainco been thrice repeated The strain 
of deprivation of this work is becoming unbearable. 
If, therefore I cannot have permission by noon 
next Wednesday 1 must deny myself all nourish 
inent from that time save water and salt That is 
the only way in which I can fulfil my vow and 
also relieve myself somewhat of the strain 
mentioned above 

‘I do not want the suspension of nourishment 
in any way to act as pressure on tho Government 
Life ceases to interest me if I may not do Hanjan 
service without let or hindrance. Vs 1 have made 
it clear in my previous correspondence and as 
the Government of India haa admitted that 
permission to render that service is implied in the 
Yervada Pact to which the British Government 
is a consenting party in so far os its consent was 
. necessary, therefore, l do indeed want permission 
hut only if the Government believe that justice 
demands it and not because I propose to deprive 
myself of food if it is not granted That depnva 
x lion is intended purely for ray consolation 
Special Fvcilities to Mr. Ga>dhi 
Op Vhe V&k Ms Gwidhv was. informed 

that it had been decided that he would be granted 
the following special facilities for the purpose of 
work strictly confined to anti untouchabdity 

(1) To receive newspapers and periodicals but 
not to be allowed interviews for publication in the 
press whether with press correspondents or others 

(2) To see not more than tno visitors a day 
t3) To Bend instructions or contributions to the 

editor of the Haman three times a week and a 
limited numbers of letters to other correspondents 
and . . . 

(4) To have at his disposal a conv el typist 
and books, newspapers, etc. needed for Hanjan 
work. 

Anotiur Li mu to Bombay Government 
On this decision being communicated to him 
Mr Gandhi at first indicated that he would not 
fa6t Later, however, he addressed tho following 
letter to the Bombay Government 


'I see that I have hastily and stupidly told yon 
to restore the goats to me It bhows how dis 
inclined I am to starve lint on reading the; 
notes of the orders yon have left with mo they 
arc so far short of tho original orders of the 
Government of India and of ray requirements that 
I must not be precipitate in breaking my fast. If 
the Government wish to go hack upon thoeO 
orders I shall bo sorry but I may not work under 
the new orders which are a manifest departure 
from the original and which stem to me to he 
grudgingly given I observe you cannot even let 
me ha vo letters already in your possession and to 
band over manuscript to tbc acting editor for 
this week's llari/an It pains me to havo to write 
this letter, hut it will giro me much greater pain 
if I break fast now and have to enter upon a 
prolonged controversy with the Government on 
many matters that nAid elucidation I miss the 
Government's response to the meticulous care with 
which 1 am endeavouring to observe the jail dis- 
cipline and as a prisoner tender co operation which 
as a citizen outside the prison walks I consider it 
a religious duty to withhold 

DtJiPt RATE 2Tl FO TO Do Ha ItllAV Woith 

I have read your notes three times and each 
reading has increased my gnef to discover that the 
Government cannot appreciate the desperate need 
there is for me to do Hanjan work without Jet or 
hindrance. Much, therefore as I am disinclined to 
continue the fast I feel I must go through the 
agony if I cannot servo the Hanjan cause without 
tho tremendous handicap which it seems to me the 
orders conveyed by you put upon it. Will you, 
therefore please withdraw tho milk and fruit 
already received by me and accept my apoVgy for 
having hurriedly told you that I would break fast ’ 

No Inti RFEiu nce With Social Rh-orji Work 

It has been explained to Mr Gandhi lhat 
orders permitted bim to interview the editor 
of the Hanjan as one of his daily visitors 
and to hand Lira over his manuscript and 
that letters so far as they dealt with Hartian 
matters would be delivered to Mr Gandhi The 
Government are not aware what Mr Gandhi 
means by saving lhat they have admitted that 
permission to do Hanjan work in prison is implied 
in the Yervada Pact though it is true that in 
Vhe exwqtoomA oro»m%\awc*-a prvv»\YfiK vmrncdnAe- 
ly after that pact the Government did permit 
Mr Gandhi as a State prisoner to inaugurate the 
movement to which he appeared to he devoting 
his whole attention Protests were made at the 
time on behalf of the orthodox Hindu community 
who did not agree with Mr Gandhis policy in 
this matter against his being allowed facilities to 
conduct n public campaign from jail and it might 
well be argued that Mr Gandhi having now after 
a period of freedom coutted imprisonment again 
on a purely political I6sue ebould. not be allowed 
auy special treatment that is not given lo other 
A clasB prisoners. 

Nevertheless the Government baa been reluctant 
to take action which could be regarded as an 
unreasonable interference with the work of social 
reform or to make their stand too rigidly on ibe 
fact lhat Mr Gandhi ib by his own deliberate 
act a prisoner convicted for breach of law. 
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Dictating Thus of Iiurioonmlnt 

(o spite of inconvenience to jail discipline And 
anomaly of position they hate allowed Mr 
Gandhi facilities f»r pursuing his work, on anti 
untouchabihty which might enable him to make 
important and directive contribution towards it. 

It was nouccable that when Mr Gandhi was 
at liberty he did not appear to devote a major 
part of bn time or attention to this movement, 
ilw main energies were employed on politics and 
on the continuance in whatever form might be 
possible of the raoiemcnt of civil disobedience. 
Ills present claim that he should b' alio vial from 
pnso i to carrv on his llanjan work without let 
or hindrance amounts to a refusal to accept 
lor himself tlio normal concomitants of imprison 
ment except restriction on his actual physical 
liberty and in effect is a claim to dictate terms of 
his imprisonment. The Government are satisfied 
that the facilities they have allowed are ample to 
enable Mr Gandhi 10 conduct such work id 
favour of removal of untouchabihly as is in the 
circumstances reasonable. 

Government Piter areo to Rlll isk Mr. 

Gamjiii— If 

If Mr Gandhi now feds however that life 
ceases to interest him if he may not do Uartjan 
service without let or hindraoco the Government 
are prepared provided Mr Gandhi is willing to 
abandon atl civil disobedience activities and incite- 
ments. to set him at liberty at once so that he 
can devote himself wholly and without restriction 
to the cause of social reform Mr Gandhi has 
been informed accordingly 

After his arrest on the 1st of kngust last 
at Ahmetlabad ho addressed a letter to the 
superintendent of the khmedabad Central 
Pn»on expressing a hope that he would be 
given the same facilities in that prison to 
do Harijan work as he had been given 
previously at Yeruvnda Central Prison On 
the 4th of August after his re am_=t at 
Poona Gandhiji repeated his request for these 
facilities, observing that llanjan work could 
not be interrupted except at peril to his life 
In the letter which he wrote to the Govern 
ment of Bombay on the 1 4th \ugust he 
says in effect thai doing Harijan service is 
absolutely necessary for his existence “Tho 
strain of deprivation of this work is becoming 
unbearable If, therefore, 1 cannot have 
permission by noon next W edneaday, I must 
deny im self all nourishment from that time 
save watei and salt ' “Life ceases to interest 
me if I may not do Hanjan service without 
let or hindrance ' In a subsequent letter 
Mahatmaji refers to his “grief to discover 
that the Government cannot appreciate the 
desperate need there is for me to do Hanjan 
Work without let or hindrance ” 


How essential to his life Hanjan servico- 
is, cannot be determined by anybody else. 
As to that he is the sole and best judge.. 
Perhaps, if he had not been in prison and 
could do other things in addition to Hanjan- 
work, this kind of philanthropic servicc- 
would not have been, and would not have 
been felt by him to be, his ouly and absolutely 
nccessarj sustenance 

lie sajs in his letter of tho 14th 
August 

‘That Ini fasting] i» iho only way in which 
I can fulfil my vow and also relieve myself 
somewhat of the strain mentioned above [“The 
strain of deprivation of this work is becoming 
unbearable ] I do not want the suspension of 
nourishment in any way to act os pressure on 
the Government Lifo cca^cs to interest me if I 
may not do llanjan service without let or 
hindrance I do indeed want permission [to do 
llanjan worLj but only if the Government 
bclicro that justice demands it and uot because 
I projiose to dcpnve myself of food if it is not 
granted That deprivation is intended purely for 
ray consolation 

As these words arc tho words of a 
truth seeker and truth speaker of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s eminence, one should believe that 
ho did not mtrnd to put pressure on the 
Government bj his fast Nevertheless ono 
cannot help being curious as to whether 
it never crossed Mahatmaji a mind that the 
fast would actually put pressure — if only 
indirect pressure, on the Government 

When Mahatmaji fasted before the Poona 
Pact relating to depressed class scats in the 
Legislatures, etc , that fast did put pressure 
on Indiana, as Rabindranath Tagore has 
openly confessed, though such pressure 
might not have been intended by the 
Mahatma 

The pressure felt by Indians ts dtrect 
There are, we bcliev e, somo Englishmen and 
other foreigners on whom Mahatmaji s fast 
puts direct pressure But it may bo said 
without injustice to British politicians 
and bureaucrats th it the pressure which they 
feel — if aud when they do so, is of the 
indirect sort. That is to say, they do not 
feel so much anxiety for Mahatma Gandhi’s 
life as Indians do , what they try to 
anticipate and provide for is the unrest, tho 
commotion and the disturbances in India and 
adverse public opinion abroad likely to bo 
produced by the treatment accorded to 
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Gandhiji and his possible deith due to 
■fasting 

We arc not parts of the Government of 
India, and need not, therefore, speculate as to 
what the) think of Gandhiji’s fasts and what 
action they would or should take under wh it 
circumstances But mo are members of the 
Indian com mum tv, and as such arc constrained 
to observe that, though fasts undertaken solely 
for one’s own purification and consolation are 
the exclusive concern of the it dividual 
fasting, fasts undertaken directly or indirectly 
to bnng about political or social changes Itaie 
a coercive effect, even though coercion may 
not be intended Like other coercion, this 
sort of unintended coercion is also uudesirable 
and produces some harmful consequences 
Under such coercion, some people may 
pretend to be convinced or think they have 
been convinced when they are not really 
convinced, and they may be hurried rnto 
agreeing to or doing things which they would 
aiot have agreed to or done if there had not 
been any pressuro on their minds Therefore 
such coercion does not lead to universally 
sincere couduct and lasting reform 

Government and Gandhiji s Facilities 
tn Prison for Harijan Service 

In the communique reproduced m the 
previous note in extenso, Government put 
their own case mainly in the passage bcgitin 
ing with the word®, 4 The Gov eminent arc not 
aware what Mr Gandhi means by saying * 
aud ending with the sentence, “Mr Gandhi 
lias been informed accordingly We will 
now examine it without quoting it again 

Government say tint Gandhiji wa9 given 
certain facilities for doing Hanjan work from 
Yeravada Central Prison “in exceptional 
circumstances” So far as Hanjan service 
is concerned, the circumstances remain 
practically and substantially the same as 
before Somo Hanjan work has been done, 
but the bulk of the work remains to bo done, 
and for its doing Gandhiji’s labours are 
required as much as before The political 
circumstances hate changed, no doubt, to 
somo extent But it would be a mistake 
to think that that change has affected Mr 
Gandhi’s moral and spiritual influence over 


the people of India, or that it lias made it 
easier and safer to slight him 

Some stress appears to have been lad 
on tho words, “a movement to which he 
appeared to be devoting his whole attcution ” 
We say so because, a few sentences after, 
the Government say, “It was noticeable that 
when Mr Gandhi was at liberty he did not 
appear to devote tho major part of his tunc 
or attention to thi« movement” But wh it 
lie did when he was at liberty is irrelevant 
What is relevant is that, when at Yeravada 
prison before, he strictly conformed to tho 
condition of confining himself to Hanjan 
work, and during hia last incarceration, too, 
he was ready to behave exactly in the same 
way When ho was at liberty, he was not 
on parole — he was free to do what he thought 
proper And the obvious rcasou why he 
did not and could not devote much time and 
attention to Hanjan work was that he was 
busy winding up his political activities and 
the Sabarmati \ shram, which was work wh ch 
could not be put off, as subsequent cveuts 
have showu 

The mention of protests on behalf of the 
orthodox Hindu community in this connection 
does not improve the Government’s case 
If in spite of such protests, facilities were 
given to Air Gaudhi formerly, there was no 
reason why owing to thc=e past protests the 
same facilities should be denied him after- 
wards “It might be will argued,” etc, says 
tho ronnniim pic Argued by whom 1 * A 
‘willing to wound but afrud to strike” 
attitude cannot be appreciated 

The ioinmunijue attempts to draw a 
distinction between a State prisoner, which 
Mr Gandhi formerly wa«, nod an “A” class 
ordinary prisoner, which he recently became 
But if Government wanted to treat Inin just 
like other “A” class prisoners, he ought not 
to have been given any facilities at all for 
Hanjan work There is no difference m 
principle between being allowed to write 
thrice a week aud every day, between being 
allowed to see two visitors or four visitors, 
and so on Besides, Mr Gandhi lnd not asked 
to be allowed to do whatever he liked He 
wanted to hav o only those facilities which ho 
had in prison formerly The Government do 
not, as they cannot, say that giving him those 
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facilities on a former occasion produced anv 
untoward results 

It should be borne in mind that the 
Bombav Government could have kept 
Mahitonji in prison as a State prisoner for 
an indefinite period after his arrest on the 
1st of August at Vhmedabad But this 
same Bombay Government released him a 
few da) s afterwards, ordering him not to leave 
Poona This Government’s officers knew that 
he was not the man to obev such an order 
So the fact that they served such an order 
upon him with the knowledge of his opinions 
which they possessed, looks like manu 
factoring a “crime” in order that he might be 
convicted and then treated as an ordinary 
■“A ’ class prisoner as distinguished from a 
State prisoner 

The communique states that Mahatma 
Gaudhi "courted imprisonment again on a 
political i»suc” Disobeying the arbitrary 
order not to leave Poona was a mcrelv 
technical offence. It hardly deserves the 
dignified name of “a political issue '” It was 
no doubt a “breach of law, ’ but what law * 

Government profess to have been reluctant 
to take action which could be regarded as 
unreasonable interference with the work of 
social reform What Mahatmaji wanted wa3 
that they should be consistently as pro social 
Teform a3 they were previously Besides, the 
Bombay Government could not have been un 
aware that, when Mahatmaji started the Hanjan 
movement from \ eravada Central Prison, 
people’s attention and Congressmen’s energies 
were diverted from civil disobedience to 
the promotion of anti untouchabihty work 
■“It might well be argued,’ to borrow the 
words of the communique, that when the 
Bombay Government saw that mass civil 
disobedience bad been called off and all 
secret plans tabooed, they felt that there was 
no longer any necessity for diverting men’s 
attention and energies from Non-co-operation 
to anything else, and that that was the real 
reason why the former facilities for Hanjan 
work were refused. 

It was unfair and UDgenerous to charge 
•Gandhi]! with “refusal to accept for himself 
the normal concomitants of imprisonment , ’ 
for, whenever imprisoned, he has meticulously 
observed all jail rule3 and been an exemplary 
4a— 14 


prisoner It was the Government which on 
a previous occasion, for reasons of their 
own, had freed him from conformity to 
“the normal concomitants of imprisonment” 
in certain respects On the subsequent 
occasions be wanted only the same freedom, 
not more \or can he be fairly or 
logically accused of claiming “to dictate the 
terms of his imprisonment ” What he claimed 
and claimed justly was that Government 
should not be illogical and inconsistent. 

Government might be “satisfied that the 
facilities thev have allowed are ample,” etc, 
but the man who was to do the work and 
who enjoyed greater facilities before thought 
they were not sufficient , and he ought to 
know best 

The communique concluded with the 
astonishing offer that, if Gandbiji was 
willing to abandon all civil disobedience 
activities and incitement*, he would bo set 
at liberty at oucc ' Government must have 
formed an absolutely wrong idea of 
Mahatmaji’* character and personality, if they 
thought that there was the least chance of 
his accepting such an offer 

Mahatmaji' s Two Punishments 

When Mahatma Gandhi was about to 
proceed to Ras he was arrested, on the 
ground that he was going to incite the 
villagers there to individual civil dis 
obedience He was set free after three 
days "When he was re arrested and 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, it was 
because he would not obey the order not to 
leave Poona So the second offence was 
121 1 times as heinous as the first That is 
legal arithmetic 

Bengal Conference on Communal 
Settlements 

Calcutta Aug 21 

A conference of the representatives of the 
Liberals of Bengal wat held last evening m the 
Indian Association Hall. Jlr J N Basu presiding 
The conference, which was not open to the press 
was addressed by bir N ‘N Sircar who in a 
lengthy speech is understood to have reviewed the 
work of the Joint Select Committee, giving an 
idea aa to what was 1 kely to result irom the 
committees labours regardiog the future constitu 
turn of India 
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COMMUS\I ‘MTTILMINr 
The conference passed a resolution protesting 
againbt the communal settlement as laid down in 
the White Taper as being contrary to all accepted 
rules of rej resentation of communities in the 
constitution of tales and also to the ideals of 
justice and fair play It considered that the 
White Taper settlement of the communal questions 
as regards Bengal sacrificed the just tights if one 
community to favour others and thought that (he 
placing of political powers on a basis of creed aud 
class was an element of disrujptim which would 
destroy the solidarity of the ■'talc and cripple 
its usefulness 

Jim Lmout Dlt\ 

Ynolhcr resolution ur 0 ed upon the British 
Government the necessity for allocating the whole 
of the jilte export duty to Ben n a! inasmuch as the 
jute crop was almost the monopoly of this province 
and was produced at great sacrifice made by the 
people of this province in health and comforts 

Siiyi i i\ Tvxi s 

It also urged that having regard to the financial 
condition of the province during the last 11 years 
and the gloomy prospects it ha t in future Bengal 
be assigned at least io per cent of the taxes on 
the income realized from Bengal 

Piua ot lot U.UI ru*Aj Commoditii s 
The third rcsolntio i urged the Government to 
take steps to double the prices of agricultural 


commodities through proper management of 
currency with a view to adequately reduciog the 
exchange value of rupee, having regard to the 
serious fall in the buying power of the jieople due 
to drop in priLCS of agricultural commodities and 
having regard to the consequent misery among all 
sections 01 the people and to the greu increase in 
unemployment —IP 

Though this conference was a conference 
of the Liberals, the resolutions passed 
therein have the support of a very much 
wider public. In fact, we do not know of 
an} section of the public of Bengal, including 
Congressmen, who would not support the 
last three resolutions, the first being opposed 
only by the favourites 
Welcome fo Sir M. N. Sircar 

The work done by bir N N bircar m 
England with conspicuous ability and 
political icutucn for obt lining justice for 
Bengal has rightly earned for hun wide 
recognition and appreciation in Bengal. 
There is no thinking man in Bengal, whatever 
his religious or pohtiLil creed, who can 
refuse to support hts contentious for securing 
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finaucnl justice to Bengil As for hts views 
on the communal settlements, all Nationalists, 
whether Congressmen, Liberals or others, 
vvliatcv er their religion may be, ought to see 
that they do not invol\c injustice to aoy 
not* Hindu section or to the ‘depressed” 
Hindu 1 * 

"High caste and n Depressed 
Hindus in Bengal 

There vs an eiionecvua «nprcs«.ion abTO’wl 
that the Premier’s Communal Decision and 
the Poona Piet go or arc believed to 
go onlv against the interest of the * high 
caste” Hindus of Bengal That is not 
correct. The Communal Decision and the 
Poona Pact are such that, even with the 
fullest provincial autonomy, if they arc 
left unaltered, then, Bengal will bo entirely 
at the merev of the bureaucracv, and 
the cause of freedom and the economic, 
educational and other interests of tho 
Province will suffer very greatly The 
Moslems and the depressed class Hindus mav 
get a few moro jobs, but even theso classes as 
a whole will not be bptter off than tlicv arc 
now 

The Courts and the People 

Remarkable concurrent judgments were 
pronounced by a full bench of the Vllahabad 
High Court in a recent case in which a 
Congrt ssman was the accused 

The Allahabad corre pondent of The 
Tribune writes 

The matter had been referred to a full Bench 
and sepa ate but concurrent judgments were 
delivered by the Chief Justice and Justice 
Sir Lai Goyal Mukerji and Justice King setting 
aside Cue conviction ot i\r Misueshwar 1 rasad 
binba a bainster of Patna under section 1 (2) of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act b> a Jlagis 
trate of Benares and quashing the sentence of 
18 months rigorous imprisonment and Ks ' > 00 fine 
passed on him 

The charge against him was that he assisted the 
activities of an unlawfnl association m the 
All India CoDgress Committee Their Lordships 
found that the conviction was illegal inasmuch 
as the Alt Jnd a Congress Committee of which the 
accused was said to be the accountant had never 
been declared an unlawful association by the 
Government 

The points of law arising out of the revison 
which was filed in H gh Court not by the accused 
but by bis mother Sbriraati Sbadabala Devi 
who was herself no party to the case before the 


Illustrate were di*cu sed ot a great length by 
their Lordship* 

The full judgments of oil the three Judges 
deserve to be studied \\ c give below some 
extracts from the judgment of Sir Lai Gopol 
Mukerji 

The Crown is the j rotcctor of subjects and 
therefore should *ee that no innocent person being 
its subject shall sutler and that no $ubject shall 
suffer a larger sentence than what is ju»t and 
proper Tins duty ai d privilege of the Crown is 
entrusted to the High Court aud this is the 
reason for conferring on it Jargi, powers both 
under the CiDverwroeiA of \wdia \r\ Vo and 
N* Pi Criminal i raced ure ( ode 

In this particular case the Crown Counsel has 
admitted that the convic'ion is illegal It would 
then he the lutv of the l_outt to interfere, it 
being al "olutelj immaterial for the purpose who 
gives information on which the Court is to act 
Higher Courts exist to correct the errors of the 
lower tourls aid judges whether they he of 
higher Courts or lower Court* must be above the 
idea of their prestige sulltring bv a reversal of 
their judgn ents Ihe Courts and ibe ctlcersof 
the Courts exist for the people and it was not Che 
care that the people existed for the Courts and 
officers No question of fairness to the Magistrate 
arewe and therefore (he application should bo 
heard It bad been said that High Court 
should not encourage third parly applications This 
idea bis Lordship said was ha«ed on a 
misconception 0 f the duties of High Court High 
Court was uot intended for the general adroimstra 
lion of the country and could not be guided by 
matters of policy Let there be no illegal convictions 
and no too severe punishments and High Court 
will not interfere High Court s duty is to see 
that the criminal law is property administered 
It docs not make law nor docs it dictate the 
policy of the law It takes the law as it stands 
for the time being and administers it and sees 
that Courts under it administer the law properly 
The Legislature has not so far declared that 
illegal convictions shall stand unless the convicted 
persons themselves move for the setting aside of 
the conviction 

His Lordship fu rtber observed 
\V bother Ihe convicted person was a Congressman 
or whether he was a Communist or a. Jew was a 
question which did not legitimately ariso before a 
court of justice The only relevant question was 
had be committed an offence If he had he might 
be the most anti Congressman if it be permissible 
to co n such an expression \ et he will be punished 
High Court will interfere if a proper case is 
made out 

His Lordship the Chief Justice said in 
the course of his judgment 

It also seemed to bis Lordship that although 
they had d scretion not to interfere a refusal to 
intervene on the mere ground that the accused had 
some sort of a scrupulous objection to invoke the 
jinsdiction of the Magistrates Court or of High 
Court would be more in the nature of vin hctive- 
ness than admin stration of justice However 
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willing an accused might Ijo to submit to a sentence 
and how cicr reluctant ho might bo to move 
High Court his lordship would hare no hesitation 
in setting aside Ins conviction it ho were satisfied 
that the conviction was llltgil 
I do not think, His Lordship added ray 
action in such a way vroull in any sense lie 
derogatory to the dignity of the High Court 
Indeed I consider th it it would bo upholding 
its dignity and maintaining the high traditions of 
this Court if in spue of tho accused s recalcitrance 
I were to interfere even where An accused has been 
guilty of n contempt of Court. I would ) uniah him 
separate]) for such a contempt but would not on 
that account uphold an illegal conviction 


Jnan Chandra Banerji 

Air Jn in Chandra Banerji, w v, n l, 
of the Bengal Provincial Judicial Service, 
died recently at tho age of 37 He was not 
much known to the public, but readers of 
The Modern Jlcuett will recognize who and 
what he was when they are told that for 
years ho us>ed to contribute to its pages valu- 
able articles and reviews of books under the 
nom tie plume of “Politicus ” He was a very 
well read man and wrote both Bengali and 



English with case and m an elegant style 
Ho often sent us extracts from tho works of 
distinguished contemporari authors for use 
in our Notes Some of these aro still with 
us He was noted as much for the depth 
and extent of his scholarship as for his 
ardent patriotism and the maturity and 
sobriety of Ins judgmeut Ho had prepared 
himself to write some books on ancient India, 
but unfortunately died before he could fulfil 
his desire 


Rammohun Roy Ccnfenury 

Rammohun Roy died at Bristol on the 
27th of September, 1833 Hence tho date of 
Ins centenary falls on the 27th of September 
of this year But in many proviqces of 
India tho Durga Puja or Dasehra holidays 
will commence before that date and cad some 
days after it. For this reason it may not be 
convenient for all provinces and places 
to celebrate the centenary exactly on that 
date Different provinces and places have 
decided to celebrate it at different times 
according to local convenience For 
instance, the celebrations in Calcutta have 
been fixed for the last week of December 
next, Patna will have its celebrations in 
November, Lahore in October, Dacca on the 
27th of September, etc It is probable that 
in Eogland and America there will be cele- 
brations in September or October 

The usual anniversary celebrations will, 
of course, take place everywhere ou the 27tli 
of September, the centenary beiug celebrated 
on locally convenient dates during the current 
year 

Calcutta Municipal Bill 

In previous numbers we have had our 
say on the Calcutta Municipal Amendment 
Bill It is neither necessary nor practicable 
to repeat what we have written therein Nor 
do wo find it necessary in the interests of 
truth and justice to withdraw or correct any- 
thing that wc have said before. 

The Bill is both unnecessary and retro- 
grade in character This does not mean 
that tho Calcutta Corporation is perfection 
itself or that the Vet which brought it into 
existence and legalizes, authorizes aud 
regulates its activities and proceedings is 
without Haws and defects Amendments arc 
necessary to make tho Calcutta Corporation 
properly more self governing for beneficial 
ends Tor this purpose, what was necessary 
was for Bengal Government representatives 
to sit in conference with Calcutta Corpora- 
tion representatives to find out how the 
Councillors and Aldermen o* Cileutta could 
themschcs labour for making it an ideal city 
in all respects But the present Bill, what- 
ever its real object, if passed substantially 
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no But obviously whll© i> i\ mg *»o ttnil doing 

>■ 0 , it Mould illbamm Ooun.m.nt to 
on n lngb moral pal ratal 

Wanted A Ratepayer^ Organ 

W © Inve mkI tvlrn p (hit tin <1< fee l* wit! 
i-liortc. tuning* of tin Calcutta Corporation 
plirntld uul cm Ik* n mou<l by n vigilant 
public opinion I'oi rnuxing nml tilling 
into active tvistenet* Mich public opinion 
anil unking it cfltctivc, n central Rale-paver’* 
Ai“*o( intiori w i tli vvird bmnebt* anil nn organ 
n{ itn own arc nice»«irv TV Cnlrnlln 
VuhkiihI Cut r ll< is t\« ably conducted 
journil nml Imi been doing very mcful 
work lint ni it is the organ of the 
Corporation, it cannot obuou«K do the work 
of 1 critic il Ritopayers’ organ inch ns the 
one we have m view If there be inch n 
newspaper in Cnlcutti, the rntepivera in the 
mofussvl also w v% use Us columns for further- 
ing their interests 

7 fie Unemployment Problem in India 
On the 22nd August list Mr I) l* 
Klnitnn presided over the All Bengal On 
emplovcd Youths Conference in ( nlcutta 
Though the unemployment problem is icutcst 
in Bengal, it is acute in other provinces, too 
Hence, Mr ICIinitin’g presidential address 
should be discussed and utilized in all 
provinces lie begin by siy mg 

It i« n trope sight to ore smart educated young 
men comp from door to door in search of employ 
meat hat in rain Humanity requires every person 
to <lo whatever be can to solve the problem ot 
unemployment and under cm plownent The 
Government of every civilised country in ibe world 
except the Government of India is devoting serious 
attention to its solution The misery due to 
wnewiilw.saent and wider -employment vs to wide 
spread that it is hardly necessary to ascertain the 
number of the unemployed 

Turning to the particular case of Bengal, 
he said 

The Committee ot the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce however made an attempt and found 
on the ba«is o! the census figures of MJ1 that the 
total number of unemployed in Hen_al was about 
81 millions It is estimated that the educated 
unemployed in Bengal would not be less than 
one lac 

Mr Kbaitau next discussed remedies, 
ob«crv ing 

It u obviously necessary thst new avenues of 
employment should be discovered The demand 


that »* often ti»Ie f>r « Mini mini* I di*(n! uti m of 
at pomtnnnu al lie <}ij*-»l tf Ihe Garanin *nl, 
Mumnj aluira Sr i« to aolmion Mi»h airj.rfot 
nunts so- nne««anly lio iimI in t uml» r an I »e 
lure (o flnl out nieffial* by wlbh a Ur, if 
unrulier of [«tmm van finl crojljjrirrt 
Agriculturist* form tb© bull, of our 
population Owing to the trimtndou* foil m 
flip prices of agricultural commodtlU«, they 
hive uot botn abb to pit (bar rent, c<h* nud 
inl»rr«t on loans tin // miudarG too, liqvr 
(inflerctl "J)u< to mlvfraitv mnong lln ir 
chaitx and customer*, tin* proft ssionat nnd 
inereanfllc cbissts bivt* nr cess irilv Mifltrtd 
miserably ” Mr Khutan Ins trial to givt 
tin idea of the disastrous full in the imorm 
of the agricultural cUv»«* of Bengal 

If m stalNtieally fnmii,aic tu |X»ution vie 
find that after drdurimc the quantity of food 
l.ran * consumed by the agricultural rlas*ts vY.i 
■iiniisl ar< m„( harvest valu- <f ibe erojt* In 
J-’ngnl in the derail 1 ZJ0.J1 to 1" , 'J /) was alout 
Its ' crura The monetary liahilitie# of the 
a.rrir ilniri't* for rtut ce«s and interest amounted 
to almnl 1 « 2^ erores They had lhu» a free 
purchasing pout r of a!«out l‘«. 1 1 emres per 

annum 

In the sear 1**2 Tl the harvest value of *ti h 
eropa in llen„al ftll to about J's 12 crore* The 
fued monetary ha! ihtics of the a*rirulturi«U 
continued to lie the tam< as Ufore vir »W>ut 
1 s *s crorc« It is obvious that if the g c n 
eiittural classes that constitute 7*8 per cent of 
the populalion paid their liabilities ihrs would 
be left without any purchasing j*owtr whatsoever 
In such nrcnmstanns, U is not difficult lo 
understand why ihe economic position of all 
di»«cs of Ihe people in Irf-ngal » as ha 1 as we 
find it 


Tlit remedies aupgestcd by Mr Kbnitan 
arc meant not for Bengal alone but for tire 
whole of India 

What iben is the remedy * I am unhesitatingly 
ol the opinion that the fir«t and immediate 
necessity an 1 the | notary duty of the Government 
is lo double the j rites of the agricultural commo- 
dities This will only restore us to the position 
wc were in during the decade llPO-JI to J t?i X) 
I am ptittinrr it in the forefront of Ibe programme 
because, if the Government takes the ] roper steps 
it is not at all difficult to achieve the ©I lect 
within a short time in a self contained country 
world 18 ,rwr,cc, ‘ TC of ll,e conditnoa m the 


If only our currency had been properly n 
India need never havo been a — 
world ‘ ... 


iped 


, . — - victim of ihe 

ucpression And howrouch«ocver we 
may have su/lcnd in the past it « not difficult 
to secure relief in the immediate future lanan 
and America did not wan for improvement 
in the world conditions More adoptme 
a suitable remedy The Hon file £,r feonc 
Minster said at the Ottawa Conference thf, 
the raising of prices was Indian rKcc«siir 
The same opinion was evpn«cd by the Govern 



me it of India delegates at th* 1\oril t onornur 
Conference. Hit it w a matter of treat reject 
and tIuippoinlm*rt that no action ha* b^n taV.cn 
by the Government to improve th" I OMtion 
Mier the V* oil 1 L oaomic Conf renec was 
itJpurned (or after it failed) ft statem nt was 
issued in Li„land that the It itish I np re would 
take steps to increase the pnc*» bn »gM* n ° 
action has b cn taken 

lie next proposes the redaction of the 
exchange ratio to 9d for securing the donbltog 
of the prices of agricultural produce, or in 
any case to I2d for a i0 per cent increase of 
agriculturi! prices 

These ire the immediate remedies 
suggested The permanent m*asures proposed 
are that in addition to large scale industries, 
where possible, there should be middle sued 
industries and cottage industries with central 
institutions in each subdivision of the 
province for their promotion 

Indo-Briftsh Contact and 
Companionship 

In the course of his last Bombay Unit ersitt 
Convocation address Sir Frederick Sykes, the 
Governor of Bombay, said 

I bare always thought that the two real enemies 
ot the Dnti h Empire arc tun* ami distance and 
that anything that we do to lessen their power 
mean* better understand ng and closer companion 
ship particularly at this time in the relations 
between Great liriUm and India L»c both sco 
more of each other and let m talk to each oiher 
more and more freely 

Of course, it is convenient for British 
imperialists that the outly mg portions of the 
regions of the earth that are sit Ijeit to them, 
which ire their real cmpiU', should be 
within striking and overawing distance, m 
case their inhabitants became rebellious in a 
violent or non violent manner In that sense 
time and distance are really enemies of the 
imperialistic idea, and the more science kills 
distance aud time the more convenient it 
becomes for those who can u o her as their 
handmaid 

It i» thinkable that lessening the power of 
tune and distance would promote better 
understanding and closer companionship 
among peoples possessed of a truJi indep a n 
dent political status, though it has not yet 
done so Swifter transmission of news and 
speedier locomotion and transportion b\ sea, 
land and air have made warfare more deadly 


and more probable Let us hope, however, 
that independent peoples will graduilli 
perceive the be autv and ntilitv of peace 

\s regards peoples who stand m the 
relation of owners and animate property, 
misters ami em ants, or rulers and ruled 
(to use the euphemistic phrase), the killing of 
tune and distance cannot by itself promote 
true understanding and companionship 
between them 

\\ hat is the good of Britishers and Indians 
seeing more of one another, when many of 
the most freedom loving and self respecting 
Indians can be seen bv official Britishers 
mostlv in the docks 19 accused and thought 
of by non-official Britishers mostly as people 
who refuse to be commercially exploited ’ 
"Let 113 talk to each other more and more 
freclv,’ says Sir 1 rcdcnck Sikes Britishers 
can talk to Indians quite freely, because 
practically no penal laws stand in the way of 
their freely giving vent to their thoughts and 
feelings even in very uncomplimentary and 
abusive ways It is only when Britishers 
have to play the hypocrite to deceive gullible 
Indians that they cannot talk freely As for 
Indians, does not Sir Frederick know the 
perils of Indians talking or writing freely to 
or for even their own countrymen * But 
perhaps Hts Excellency thought Bombay 
graduates were fools who would swallow 
anything 

Mr C F Andrews on the Heart 
of England 

We are glad Mr C F Andrews is m 
India again His stay here will enable him to 
be up to date m his understanding of Indian 
opinion in relation to the coming consti 
tutional changes, which ho docs not appear to 
be The Vssociatcd Press got the following 
expression of his views from him whom he 
landed in Bombay on the 17th August Jast 
It ben the report of the Joint Select Committee 
was p il listed it would become the fonndalion of 
the Indian Constitution Vet Hut even so delay 
was bound to be serious as the I otherwere 
Churcl ill party is bound to place obstacles in the 
way of the itill when it would be introduced in 
Parliament 

It was now clear from e r Samuel Hoare s 
evidence that the National Goreraraeft would 
stand by the N\ hite 1 a per proposals although 
there m ght be suggestions for slight modifications 
He added that ihe most serious crisis regarding 
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so But obviously while saving so and doing 
so, it would ill become Government to stand 
on a high moral pedestal. 

Wanted A Ratepayers' Organ 

We have said above that the defects and 
shortcomings of the Calcutta Corporation 
should and can be removed by a vigilant 
public opinion. Foi rousing and calling 
into active existence such public opinion 
and making it effective, a central Ratepayer's 
Association with ward branches and an organ 
of its own are neces«ary. The Calcutta 
Municipal Gazette is an ably conducted 
journal and lias been doing very useful 
work. But as it is the organ of the 
Corporation, it cannot obviously do the work 
of a critical Ratepayers’ organ such as the 
one we have in view If there be such a 
newspaper in Calcutta, the ratepav ers in the 
mofussil also may use its columns for further- 
ing their interests. 

T he Unemployment Problem in India 
On the 22nd August last Mr D P 
Khaitan presided over the All Bengal Un- 
employed Youths’ Conference in Calcutta. 
Though the unemployment problem is acutest 
in Bengal, it is acute in other provinces, too 
Hence, Mr. Khaitan’s presidential address 
should be discussed and utilized m all 
provinces He began by saying 

It is a tragic sight to see smart educated young 
men going from door to door in search of employ- 
ment but in vain Humanity requires every person 
to do whatever be can to solve the problem of 
unemployment and coder employment. The 
Government of every civilized country in the world 
except the Government of India, is devoting serious 
attention to its solution The misery due to 
unemployment and uader employment is so wide 
spread that it is hardly necessaVj to ascertain the 
number of the unemployed 
Turning to the particular case of Bengal, 
ho said • 

The Committee of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, however made an attempt and found 
on the basis of the census figures of 1911 that the 
total number of unemployed in Bengal was about 
81 million- It is estimated that the educated 
unemployed in Bengal would not be less than 
one lac. 

Mr. Khaitan next' discussed remedies, 
observing ■ 

It i j obviously necessary that new avenues of 
employment should be discovered The demand 


that is often made for a communal distribution of 
appointments at the disposal of the Government, 
Municipalities, kc is no solution f-uch appoint 
menu arc necessarily limited in number and we 
have lo find out methods by which a larger 
number of persons can find employment 

Agriculturists form the bulk of our 
population Owing to the tremendous fall in 
the prices of agricultural commodities, they 
have not been able to pay’ their rent, cess and 
interest on Ioan« So the Zemindars, too, have 
suffered “I)uc to adversity among their 
clients and customers, the professional and 
mercantile classes have necessarily suffered 
miserably.” Mr Khaitan has tried to give 
an idea of the disastrous fall in the income 
of the agricultural clas«C3 of Bengal. 

If we statistically investigate the position we 
find that after deducting the quantity of food 
grains consumed by the agricultural clashes the 
annual average harvest value of the crops in 
Bengal in the decade 1920-21 to 1922 W va« about 
Rs 72 crores The monetan liabilities of the 
agncultunsts for rent, cess and interest amounted 
to about Rs 2S crores They had thus a free 
purchasing power of about Its. 43 crores per 
annum 

In the year 1912 33, the harvest value of such 
crops in Bengal fell to about Rs 32 crores The 
fixed monetary liabilities of the agriculturists 
continued to be the same as before, viz , about 
Rs 2S crores It is obvious that if the agri- 
cultural classes that constitute 773 per cent of 
the population paid their liabilities, they would 
be left without any purchasing power whatsoever 
In such circumstances, it is not difficult to 
undeistand why the economic position of all 
classes of the people in Bengal is as bad as we 
find it 


The remedies suggested by Mr. Khaitan 
are meant not for Bengal alone but for the 
whole of India 

V\ hat then is the remedy ? I am unhesitatingly 
of the opinion that the first and immediate 
necessity, and the primary duty of the Government, 
is to double the prices of the agricultural commo- 
dities This will only restore us to the po=mon 
we were in during the decade 1920-21 to 1929 JO 
I am putting it in the forefront of the programme, 
because, if the Government takes the proper steps, 
»t is not at all difficult to achieve the object 
within a short time in a self contained country 
like India, irrespective of the conditions in the 
world 


If only our currency had been properly managed, 
India need never have been a victim of the' 
world depression And howrauehsoevec we 
may have suffered id the past it 19 not difficult 
to secure relief in the immediate future Japan 
and America did not wait for improvement 
tn the world conditions before adopting 
a suitable reraedv The Hon ble Rir George 
«chuster said at the Ottawa Conference that 
the raising of pnees was India a necessity 
The same opinion was expressed by the Govern 
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meat of India delegates at th® TV orld E onomic 
Conference. Bat it h a matter of treat regret 
and iliiappomtrn’ct that no action has b®en taken 
by the Govern m“nt to improve th® position 
Alter the W orld Economic Conference was 
adjourned (or after it failed) a state® nt was 
issued tn England that the B itnh Empire would 
take steps to increase the prices, bat again no 
action has been taken 

He next proposes the reduction of the 
exchange ratio to 9d for securing the doubling 
of the prices of agricultural produce, or m 
any case to 12d for a oO per cent increase of 
agricultural prices 

These are the immediate remedies 
suggested The permanent measures proposed 
are that m addition to large scale industries, 
where possible, there should be middle sized 
industries and cottage industries, with central 
institutions in each subdivision of the 
province for their promotion 

Indo-Brifish Contact and 
Companionship 

In the course of his last Bombay Universitv 
Convocation address Sir Frederick Sykes, the 
Governor of Bombay, said 

I have alwsva thought that the two real enemies 
of the British Emp re arc tun® and distance and 
that anything that we do to lessen their power 
means belter uod^standing and closer companion 
sh p particular!' at this time in the relations 
between Goat Britain and Tndis L*t both see 
more of each other and let us talk to each other 
more and more freely 

Of course, it is convenient for British 
impernli ts that the outlung portions of the 
regions of the earth that are subject to them, 
which are their real empnt should be 
within striking and overawing distance, m 
case their inhabitants became rebellious in a 
tiolent or non violent manner Jn that sense 
time and distance are realli enemies of the 
imperialistic idea, and the more science hilU 
distance and time, the more convenient it 
becomes for those who can u*e her as their 
handmaid 

It is thinkable that lessening the power of 
tune and di tance would promote better 
understanding and closer companionship 
among peoph 3 po-«e sed of a trail mdep®n 
dent political status, though it has not yet 
done so Swifter tran mission of news and 
speedier locomotion and transport ion b\ «ea, 
land and air have made warfare more deadlv 


and more probable Let us hope, however, 
that independent peoples wilt gradual!} 
perceive the bcautv and utility of peace 

As regards peoples who stand in the 
relation of owners and animate property, 
masters and servauts, or rulers and ruled 
(to use the euphemistic phrase), the killing of 
time and distance cannot by itself promote 
true understanding and companionship 
between them 

\\ hat is the good of Britishers and Indians 
seeing more of one another, when man} of 
the most freedom loving and self respecting 
Indians can be seen bi official Britishers 
mostly in the docks as accused, and thought 
of by non official Britishers mostly as people 
who refuse to be commercially exploited ? 
“Let us talk to each other more and more 
freely,” says Sir Frederick Sykes Britishers 
can talk to Indians quite freely, because 
practically no penal laws stand in the way of 
their freely giving vent to their thoughts and 
feelings even in very uncomplimentary and 
abusive ways It i« only when Britishers 
have to play the b}pocrite to deceive gullible 
Indians that they cannot talk freely As for 
Indians, does not Sir Frederick know the 
penis of Indians talking or writing freely to 
or for even their own countrymen 1 But 
perhaps His Excellenc} thought Bombay 
graduates were f cols who would swallow 
anything 

Me C F Andrews on the Heart 
of England 

We are glad Mr C F Andrews is in 
India again His sta} here will enable him to 
be up to date in his understanding of Indian 
opinion in relation to the coming consti 
tutiona! changes, which he does not appear to 
be The \ssocnted Press got the following 
expression of his Mews from him when he 
landed m Bombay on the 17th August last 

When the rej ort of the Joint Meet < ommittce 
was published it would become the foundation of 
the Indian Constitution Act But even so delay 
was bound to be serious as the Itotbermere 
Churchill partv is bound to place obstacles m the 
way of the B II when it would be tntrodneed in 
larkamcat 

It was now clear from ‘-ir SarmW Ifoares 
evidence that the Nat ons.1 Government would 
stand bv the W hite I aper proposals although 
there m ght be suggestions for si srht modifeations 
He added that the moat serious crisis regarding 
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Indian questions would occur when the report of 
the Select Committee was j ublished as there 
avoid 1 then come a straight fight within the Con 
scrvative which h-ul lwn delajed hitherto 

and it would lie fought to a finish 

Tn this connection ho referred to the rumour 
that Mr Iloyd George would finally sido with the 
Tcactionanes hut that however was l>y no means 
etrtflin But if he put his magnetic personality on 
the side of reaction it would be a serious 
blow 

Mr Andrews however personally did not think 
that this would happen He made a forecast that 
when the die hards m I n^land commenced their 
fight to a finish wild speeches would be made 
Mr Churchill would be much in the limelight 
and money would bo extravagantly used for 
propaganda purposes Despite all this he believed 
that the heart of England was sound and if a 
right appeal was made Britain would do the right 
thing 

Mr Andrews appears to be under the 
impression tbit it would be a calamity if the 
White Piper proposals were not embodied 
substantially in the Constitution Act. That 
is not the prevailing Indinn opinion Even 
the Liberals, popular} called Moderates, do 
•not think of the W hite Paper as Mr Andrews 
seems to do We shall not certainly weep, 
some of us maj even rejoice, if the White 
Paper be turned down Instead of nationiliz 
ing the Government of India, it seeks to 
make foreign rule stronger, more lasting and 
more autocratic 

It is not in a C) meal spirit that vre say 
that, though we have found and admired 
England s intellect in her literature and have 
found and lotcd even her heart in it, wo 
have failed to find any heart in the classes 
as a whole which have hitherto ruled 
India As we do not know where and 
-what this heart is, no wonder we have 
failed to make the right appeal to it. 
"The histones of the United States of America 
of Canada nnd of the South African Union 
cannot gi\ e ns any clue to the whereabouts 
and character of this heart , for the} appealed 
not to this heart but to something else, an 
appeal to which on the part of Indians is 
out of the question nnd discountenanced by 
India’s foremost political leader 

Radhanafh Slkdar 

Our readers will remember that Itndha 
Nath Sikdar, on whose life some new light 
is thrown in the article on him published in 
this issue, was the man who found out by 


computation the highest peak in the Ilima- 
liyan range, which was subsequent!} named 
Mount Everest. It appears from the new 
materia! now made public that he was not 
only n computor but actively participated in 
survey work 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas and 
Jufe Export Dufy 

The news that Sir Purabottamdas lhakur 
Das had opposed the allocation of the Jute 
Export Duty to Bcngil in the Joint Select 
Committee appeared first m an Anglo Indian 
paper and was afterwards copied in Indinn 
papers Thereupon Mr Amntlal Ojha sent 
him the following cable 

Considerable feeling created here against 
Bombay interests yourself owing report jour 
opposition Jute Duty allocating to I«eogal. 
Situation detrimental national solidarity Bombay 
opinion here supports Bengal claim 1 lease cable 
position If report incorrect authorise me contradict 
same — \mntlal Ojha. 

To the above Sir Purshottamdas sent the 
following reply 

bhown vour wire Sir N N Sircar who 
authorizes inform you no truth I opposed Jute 
Duty allocation Hubert Carr agrees no lustifica 
tinn said allegation lour wire has surprised all 
three of tis— Purshottamdas 

No More Acting Congress Presidents 

Sardar Sardulsingh Caveeshar, ifter his 
arrest for picketing foreign cloth shops, has 
issued the following stntemcnt to the Press 
\s explained by Mahatmaji in his statement 
about the discussions nt I oona I do not think 
that there is now an> necessity for appointing 
any more \cting Presidents for the Indian 
National Congress When going to jail I there- 
fore nominate no One to act in my place the 
powers of the Prisident naturally revert to Air 
A allabbbhai Patel the President of the Indian 
National Congress session held at Karachi Ab 
the office of the Acting President is discontinued 
similarly Provincial District and other Dictator 
ships wherever they exist are also abolished 
henceforth 

Was there then no Congress session held in 
Calcutta Ibis } ear ° If there was n Calcutta 
session, the poll ers of the Congress President 
should revert to the president of that session 
Railway Board 

Railways arc among the conveniences mid 
necessities of modern civilized life Indian 
railway s have been of some use to Indians 
To Britain they have been highly advantage- 
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ous in two direction®, strategic and commer- 
cnl Living their strategic aspect aside, 
one finds that the} have been used to promote 
the import of foreign manufactures, which 
has resulted m the decline and ruin of 
indigenous industries, and to push forward the 
export abroad of raw materials to be sent back 
to India in a manufactured form A national 
government would hate used the railways for 
the advancement of indigenous industries and 
trade and to a far greater extent than can 
be done in the present political condition of 
India Foreign industrialists and merchants 
know that the nationalization of India’s 
government cannot be put off for ever As a 
safeguard against that (for them) evil day, 
the} are takmg good care to bring into exis 
tence a Railway Board which will not be 
under the control of the Indian Legislature 
so that the huge revenue of the Indian rail* 
way system and Indian railway adimuistration 
in general may subserve the interests of the 
Bntish exploiters of India to as great an 
extent as practicable Hence the Ratlway 
Board is being re constituted before the pass 
ing of the Indian Constitution \ct, it hating 
been obviously decided beforehand that the 
Indian Legislature, however constituted, must 
not have anything to do with the creation 
and subsequent control of the Board 


Reserve Bank 

Whatever the details of the constitution 
and administration of the proposed Resertc 
Bank, what must make it totally unacceptable 
to freedom loting Indians is that it will not be 
under national control— it will subserve the 
end=>, not of India, but of Britain The object 
of the Reserve Bank is the same as that of 
the Rulwit Board ta be reconstituted 

It has been said that the Reserve Bank 
must not be under an} political influence 
■\\ e are aware that in man} trul} independent 
countries arrangements exist for keeping sum, 
lar banks free from the influence of internal 
part> politics, and, of course, there was no 
question of foreigners berag allowed to 
control these banks for attaining their own 
objects In the' case of the proposed 
lle-erte Bank for India, whilst the Indian 
legislature is not to ime control over it 
on the plea that it should be free from politi 


cal influence, official and non official Britishers 
will control it for gaining their own political 
and economic objects— namely, keeping their 
hold over India through the power of the 
purse (indirectly ) and making money by 
manipulating exchange and currency in 
British interests 

In the course of his presidential address 
at the second quarterly general meeting of 
the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
Hr Raimi Ranjan Sarker sun eyed the 

Raft ar res ° f,l,B P r °P°" d E “«ve 
Rank Mentioning and summing up the 

comparatire adrantago, and disadvantages 
of a State Bank and a shareholders’ bank, he 
appeared to favour the inauguration of a 
Reserve Rank „„ a share basis He wen? 
on to observe 

tte V b2r e V' P “‘! »e may adopt tor 

b[ on . Share 

S3,’ SS” b lK r”’ “ P ''S” J «™?ml”°Tha 

i 

consideration S ^ thl3 paramount 

Rcslil' °* na,, ” raI control o-er the 

our , T C °“ n ° t b “* ret ’ ,rd and pceyent 

our political progres® 

kind £° St »nn?hT”'\. coan 1 tr,es frictions of one 

;is r , IS" 

the directorate of Central Bank, ? at . on 

'ho eoeatuetioes of £ 8S 
Uanka of countries like Jaran , n,raI 

Csermany Czechoslovak, ^I.aly Ceden Tan 
hliT'‘i 1, k D! ' ho " ,a I ithuama and ev£> 
fnrfand reveal, how jealously they ciiaranttv 
national ownership and control ’ 3 guarantee 

As regards the minimum pr portion of 
share® and scats on the Directorate which 
Indian should be entitled to hold, Mr Sarkcr’g 

below " 13 ^ bC f ° Und 10 th ° { ‘ a ' ,n S e P«nted 

f ven recognizing the drawbacks of the orens-nf 
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un levtloped and dependent country like Ind a a 
definite provision ensuring the ownership of a 
minimum proportion of shares by Indians and a 
minimum percentage of Indians on the Directorate 
It would I think under these circumsmnces meet 
the wishes of India if not less than three matters 
of the shares were reserved to natural born Indians 
and if not less than three-fourths of the total 
number of Directors were required to be natural 
born Indian* FVen m countries where the 
possibility of foreigners acquiring control over 
their Central Bants is remote such restrictions 
have generally been imposed by statute In a 
Bubject country where the danger is more real 
such provisions are imperatively necessary 
Mr Sarker observ eg with reference to the 
management of the bank 

The constitution of the Board is open to obiec 
tirm on some important grounds While eght 
Directors are to be elected by the share holders 
the Governor General is empowered at his discre- 
tion to nominate four directors in order to 
guarantee the representation of interests like 
agriculture While the necessity for ensuring the 
representation of special interests is admitted one 
fails to see whv the Governor General should be 
considered the only competent person for aehiev 
ing it In the representative Government of the 
future such functions should naturally fall within 
the proviuce of the responsible Finance Minister 
The four directors representing special interests 
Bhould therefore be nominated by the Governor 
General on the advice of the Finance Minister 
I must express my disagreement with the 
proposal which vests in the Governor General the 
power of appointing the Governor and the Deputy 
Governors of the R-serve Bank I would 
commend instead the practice followed m two 
European countries The Governor and D puty 
Governors of the Bank of France are appointed 
by the President of the R-publie on the proposal 
of the Finance Minister The President of the 
Rank of Poland is appointed by the President of 
the Republic on the recommendation of the Council 
of Ministers The Governor and Depot} 
Governors of the Indian Reserve Bank should be 
appointed by the Governor General on the 
recommendation of the Finance Minister 

Mr Barker approves of some rccommenda 
tions of the Reserve Rank Committee 

The recommendations made by the R-serve 
Bank Committee to the effect that the minimum 
voting qualification should be two shares and that 
the allocation of shares and the constitution of the 
Directorate should be on a regional basis and also 
the provision made for the representation of 
important interests like agriculture such as may 
not gain representation by the ordinary procedure 
of election will undoubtedly be an effective 
safeguard against undue influence in the affairs 
of the Bank by sectional or any particular regional 
interests acquired through the control of voting 
jwwer 

He has subjected the proposals of the 
^'■ommittcc relating to exchange and ratio to 
unfax orable criticism, observing, in part 


Iren if we concede that exchange stability 
should be achieved and maintained the ratio at 
which it sbo ild be fixel is a matter on which 
Indian op mon has dill red acutely from the 
Government The Rupee today is demonstrably 
over valued and the maintenance of its artificial 
exchange value stands to the way of achieving 
what is eminently more necessary and desirable — 
namely the raising of internal price* If a 
higher price-level is considered necessary for 
economic revival the artificially high exchange 
value of the llup-e « the surest device for 
delaying it The Rupee requires to b« immediately 
devalued after examination by a small exp-rt 
Committee. Under the changing conditions of the 
future if further reconsideration is necessary the 
Bill must make a provision empowering the 
I- inance Minister to do so in consultation with 
the 1 eserve Bank 

In conclusion Mr Sarker saul 
The most retrograde feature of the new 
proposals is that the Finance Minister does not 
come into the picture at all That the future 
Minister should be required to manage the finance 
of the Federation without some real mflaence over 
the R -serve Bink is very surprising Accor ling to 
the present proposals the future Finance Minister 
would not possess a tenth of the powers exerused 
today by the I inance Member in matters relating 
to the currency exchange and banking policy of 
the country Could it be because the future 
1 inance Minister woild be an Indian and 
responsible whereas the present Finance Member 
is a European and largely irresponsible? R*ad 
in conjunction with the general trend of t he 
White Paper proposals and the spirit of reserved 

E owers and sp-ml responsibilities one cannot 
elp concluding that in many important resp-cts 
the Reserve Bink recommendations represent but 
another indirect, yet effect ire attempt to cir 
cums crib- the theory of central responsibility 
which has been reduced to a magnified myth 

Transfronfler Bombing from fho Air 

Bombing from the mr has been going on m 
N "VV trnnsfrontier "enemy” villages m the 
face of the overwhelming majority opinion in 
the Disarmament Conference against the use 
of air bombing Such practice his been 
defended on the ground that it is speedier in 
effect and less destructive of human life than 
the ordinary methods of warfare But the real 
defence ia that the people bombed arc not 
Europeans and Christians It is still 
remembered, however, that in the last great 
war, the Gomans, who are both Europeans 
and Christians, bombed from the air some 
places io England, which, too, is a Christian and 
European country That was one reason x\hy 
the Germans were called Huns But it is 
not Hannish to bomb Asiatics and non- 
Christians 
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It is a good piece of news that Muslim 
31 L A s and some other Muslims are 
opposing transfrontier bombing, evidently 
because the people bombed are Mu c hms , for 
their leader the Aga Khan m his speech at 
the opening session of the Disarmament 
Conference spoke against the abolition of 
air armament Let us hope, though not 
expect, that Muslims will see by and by that 
air bombing cannot be maintained only 
against non Muslims and non Britishers 

World Economic Conference 

The H orkl Economic Conference has 
adjourned and has so fnr failed to achieve its 
economic object — whatever that may have 
been So far as India is concerned, as the 
people of India were not allowed to choose 
their own represen tntivc«, there was no chance 
of much good resulting to her from the 
Conference Regarding other conDtnes, which 
were free to select their own representative®, 
the mfructuousness of the conference was duo 
to their reciprocal attitude, which has been hit 
off bo finel} m the cartoon reproduced 
elsewhere in this issue from Praida 

" Concessions' fo Andaman 
Prisoners 

Simla Aug 

In the Legislative Assembly today the Home 
Member replying to Sir Gtyv I'm' ad Smgb said 
that smee the termination of the hunger strile in 
the \ndamaD« with the approval of the Govern 
ment of India certain changes had been introduced 
in the treaiment of the prisoners In the case of 
the B civs prisoners the principal changes 
were that they would be given more newspapers 
and allowed more frequent interviews The C” 
class prisoners would if literate be allowed lights 
m ceil* be supplied with newspapers and be 
allowed more frequent interviews .— Associated 
Press 

There arc other grievances which ought to 
have been red reused The greatest grievance 
of all is that the prisoners, who are now in 
the AudaraaOs Cellular Jail, were ever sent 
there That jail ought to be closed and they 
should all be brought back to India. 

Who is Responsible for Andamans 
Hunger-sti tkers ’ Deaths ? 

From the questions and answers in the 
Legislative As embly printed below it would 


be easy for the reader to decide who is 
responsible for the deaths of three hunger- 
strikers in the Andamans Cellular Jail 

Simla Aug 23 

In the Assembly after Sir Haigs statement m 
reply to the questions ot Sir G I* Singh relating 
to the facilities to the political prisoners in the 
Andamans Mt G B Singh asked If these rules 
had been changed before the Government would 
have saved the lives ot three men ? 

Sir Harry Haig The demands were put forward 
under the threat of a hunger strike ana. could not 
be considered before the hanger strike was uneondi 
tionally withdrawn They were looked into and 
the Government decided that on the whole it was 
reasonable to make certain changes and reject 
the others 

Mr L. C \eogy The local authorilies were 
informed of the grievances before they gave the 
threat of a strike but these never reached the 
ears of the superior authority 

Bir Harry “Haig lhave no information 
Mr Neogy Will he find out whether it was 
not a fact that the grievances were laid before the 
jail authorities without the threat of a hunger 
atnke and that these were not forwarded ’ 

* s ir Harry Haig If the Hon Member puts 
down the question I will make enquiries 
Hf l.LTs OF TDEIT Ow\ ACTION 
Mr Lalchand Navalrai Who is responsible 
for the deaths of the»e men * 

Sr Harrj Haig The hunger strikers them 

selves (Laughter) 

Mr Navalrai But now that the Government 
admit that the rules required a change they are 
responsible for the deaths 
Sir Harry Haig We considered that certain 
facilities were reasonable and rejected the others 
3Ir S C Mitra Can the prisoners in the 

Andamans make a representation to the Govern 
ment of India 0 

Sir Harry Haig Through fhe Chief Commi 
ssioncr 

Mr Mitra But the Chief Commissioner has 
held them up 

Sir Harry Haig Convicts have no direct 
approach to the Government of India 

The “laughter’ after Sir Harry Haig’s 
replj that the hunger strikers themselves were 
responsible for their deaths, cannot be appre- 
ciated Assuming they were themselves to 
blame, there was nothing in the circumstance 
of tbeir tragic death to excite anybody’s 
n=ibiht\ 

It is quite clear that, but for the Chief 
Commiwioner’s and the Government of India’s 
unreasonable and inordinate addiction to 
prestige and the Chief Commissioners holding 
up the prisoners’ representation to the 
higher authority the deaths of the three 
hunger strikers could have been prevented 
The Chief Commis'uoncr and the Government 
of India did not, of course, intend that they 
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should die Hut there was culpable lacl 
of human consideration for their needs 

The aerj fact that the Goa eminent 
lmc introduced certain changes in the 
treatment of the prisoners shows that 
thoj lmd gncaunccs , and had thej not 
been considered ns loss than human, these 
grievances would have been redressed beforo 
the) had undertaken the hunger strike 
There is nothing to show that the Chief 
Commissioner is a particular]) hard hearted 
roan He is just like other parts of the 
administrative maclnncr) There was no 
valid and just reason for sending the hundicd 
and odd prisoners to the Andamans On that 
ground nlone, the Andamans Cellular Jail 
should be closed and the prisoners brought 
back to India This will be seen to be all the 
more urgent, as the prisoners’ jnst rights arc 
finite as likely to be withheld from them in 
the future as in the past, with the probabilit) 
of leading to deplorable re suits 

The present Chief Commissioner should bo 
removed from his present office if not also 
dismissed 

There is no reason wh) the prisoners 
should not as a matter of right have access to 
the Government of India through the Chief 
Commissioner, who should not have the power 
to withhold representations made against his 
administration 

Sir Harry Haig Argues and Denies 
Even When Cornered! 

No comments are needed on the following 
questions and answers in the Legislative 
Assembly relating to Mr Malavi) a s famous 
stitemcot 

Mr K C Neon la it a fact that one 
circumstance on which (he Government com 
muniqi e reflects is that although the Ren gal 
Legislative Council % as open till the 4th April 
no allegation of this character with regard to the 
assaults committed upon certain people m the 
police station were made in the Ren gal Legislative 
Lounc l itself? 

S r Harry Ha g That is one of the poi its pot 
forward by ihe Bengal Government 
Mr Iv G Neogy X)oes the Hon Member 

know that the j eople who made (I ose compla nts 
were actually in pol co custody till the 4th of 
\pril and that tbo process of their release began 
from that date and \vent on till the "tb and that 
the Bei gal Legislative Co incil had mean thile 
adjourned namely on the 4th of April * 

Nr Harry 11 a g That does not cover the 
allegations about what happened when the attempt 


to hold the session on I think the 1st of AprtI 
was mule 

Mr h ( Neo„y Poos it cover the j Dint with 
regard to the assaults committed upon people in 
police custody ? 

Mr Harry Haig No Mr that argument only 
goes n certain distance but I have indicated the 
limits of it 

Mr K C Neogy Is the ffon Member now 
prepared to say that the official communique itself 
lu so far as it did not di«tingni9h between the tiro 
acts of allegations tried to mislead the public 
with reference to a very particular matter namely 
that although the Bengal Legislative Council was 
Open none of those allegations were made in that 
Council t 

Sir Harry Haig No Nr I cannot at all agree 
that the communique was in anv wav misleading 
Mr K C Neogy Does the Hon Member 

challenge the far t th.it J hare mentioned namely 
that the people who were assaulted remained in 
custody till the 4th \prd and that the Bengal 
Legislative Conncil adjourned on that date * 

Mr Harry Haig I must repeat what I have 
already stated to th«_ Hon Member that the first 
of these allegations was undue violence in the 
dispersal of the crowd on the 1st tpnl 
Mr K C Neogy Does the Hon Member 

recognise that I unlit Madan Mohan Malaviyas 
statement complained more about the assaults 
committed uj>on helpless people m police custody 
than upon assaults committed upon delegates when 
the session was held because he said they were 
perfectly prepared for that kind of violence ? 

Mr Harry Haig Whatever the point of Pandit 
Malavtya a complaint may have t eon 1 e made 
these allegations which were not true in fact the 
incidents took place on the 1st of Aprd and no 
complaints were made in the Bengal Legislative 
Council though it was in session till the 4th 
\pril 

Mr K C Neogy Does (he iron Member 
recognize then that it was j hysically impossible for 
these complaints to be made in the Bengal Legidalive 
Council in so far as those complaints related to 
incidents which happened in the police stations 
themselves simply because the people who might 
hare made these complaints were m police custody 
till the 4th if not till the '"th f 
Mr Harry Haig That may be so but I still 
maintain my original point that with regard to the 
ifi'-persal of the crowd nn the 1st of iprif that 
is a perfectly good argument 
Mr Neogy Does the Hon 3 [ember then 

recogm«e that the I re s s communique in so far as 
it did not distinguish between lbe«e two sets of 
allegations did Beek to mislead the public ? 

8 r Harry Ha g Certainly not 
Mr Neogy Will the Hon Member nov issue 
a 1 ress communique in this partie ilar matter * 

Mr Harry Haig No Nr J have no doul t 
quite suff cient publ city is given to the lion 
Member s questions — Associated 1 ress 

Abducfion of Women 

The Governor of Bengal referred in his 
speech at the Dacca Police Parade on the 
21st July last to enreus against women 
Some extracts from tins speech were made in 
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our list issue, page 23 7 Referring to offen- 
ces i gainst women, he said that “the figures 
for Bengal have shown an increase under 
several heads,” but added 

Farther investigation would b' necessary before 
we could say for certain how far this apparent 
increase is real ami how far it may be due to the 
fact that additional cases are being brought to light 
through the activities of certain boiies which have 
been giving the matter quite properly their spe-ial 
attention for in the natnre of things this is the 
sort of crime that is very often not brought to 
the notice of the police 

The Governor was not sure whether there 
has been any real increase But on the 22nd 
August last, in repU to Mr Satish Chandra 
Roy Chowdhury’s question in the Bengal 
Council, "Is the Hon’ble Member aware that 
thi« class of crime is on the increase in 
Bengal 9 ” the Hon’ble Sir W Pienticc said 
“The figures fluctuate The} do not justify 
the definite conclusion that this class of crime 
is on the increase’ Was any “further 
investigation’ made after the Governor’s 
speech on the 21st Tuly and Sir W Prentice’s 
repl} on the 22nd August to justify the sort 
of reply which the latter gave 9 

On the 30th Vugust, 1932, in reply to 
Babn Kishon Mohan Chnudhuns question, 
"V ill the Hon’ble Member be pleased to 
state if abductions have really increased 9 ’ 
the Hon’ble Mr R X Reid said “Yes, I 
think they have increased in recent years ” 

In his Dacca speech the Governor referred 
to the i=«ue in 1930 of a police department 
circular letter “impressing upon officers the 
necessity of doing all they could to bring 
to justice those (of whatever community) 
who resorted to this form of offence” 

Obviously, nothing more has been done 
by Government than the issue of this circular 
letter three years ago aud drawing the atten- 
tion of police officers to it “more than once” 
tor on the 6th September, 1932, in reply to 
the question of Kumar Mumndra Dev Rai 
Mahasai “Yl ill the Hon’ble Member be 
pleased to state what special measures 
Government think it expedient to take for 
the suppression of thi3 crime which is of 
dail} occurence nowadays and which is 
assuming an alarming proportion 9W the 
Hon’ble Mr It, X Reid said “The police 
officers have been specially asked to take 


particular eire to tnvestigite the3e easel and 
to bring the offenders to book ” 

It is obvious that the issue of the circular 
letter and drawing attention to it have not 
led to decrease in offences against women 
Something more should be done In the 
eighties of the last centurj Mr Justice S}ed 
Amir A.Ii suggested that, just as in Australia 
owing to the frequent commission of such 
crimes by larril uv> (corresponding to qoondas 
in India) a law bad been passed and enforced 
inflicting capital punishment on them, so in 
India m cases of gang rape the law should 
provide the same punishment His sngges 
tion was not accepted So he and some of 
his brother judges used to inflict the maximum 
deterrent sentences provided by the existing 
law, whcneier such classes of cases came 
before them This had a salutar} effect at 
that time 

Quite recentl} in Kansas City, USA, 
a man named "William Macgee was sentenced 
to death for kidnapping and abducting the 
daughter of the Major of that city It is 
also reported that Mr Cummings, the head 
of the USA police, has declared 
after consultation with President Roosevelt 
that the American Government ba\e in effect 
declared war against abducters and kidnappers 
of women and children and are pre- 
pared to spend any amount necessary for 
the purpose It has been also decided to 
appoint a special police corps for carr) mg out 
the object of the Government 

We do not advocate capital punishment 
We do not find any such attitude in the 
sajmgs and doings of the officers of our 
Government Quite the contrarj attitude may 
be, not unfairly, inferred from the following 
question and answer in the Bengal Council 
on the 22ud August last 

Air Satis Chandra Ray Cbowdhury Are the 
Government considering the advisability of moving 
the High Court if neee=«ary to instruct all sub- 
ordinate courts to inflict deterrent sentences as a 
measure of prevention * 

The Hon Sir Prentice No 
There was no answer to another question 
by the same gentleman, namely, “Do the 
Government contemplate special measures to 
deal with thi« cla«s of crime 9 ’ ^ 

This attitude remains unchanged 
of the fact that, as Sir IV Prentice 
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the Bengal Council on August 22 list, 
“Government are informed that the sentences 
passed on offenders who are convicted are 
usualij below the maximum penalty pr scribed 
by law ” In 1932 there were 260 cases 
reported to the police, of which on*y 68 ended 
in conviction In spite of this low percentage 
of convictions Government do not contemplate 
any special measures 

"The Mussalman" on Cases of 
Abduction in Muslim and Hindu Society 

The Mnssalninn wrote in its issue of 
July 28 last, weekly edition 

So far as the eases of abduction are concerned, 
they are less frequent in the JIuslim community on 
account of the provision of widow marriage made 
by the Muslim law 

Last year on August 25 the Hon’ble 
Mr Reid laid a voluminous statement on 
the Library table of the Bengal Legislate e 
Council from which it appeared that cases of 
abduction of Muslim women were larger 
in number than those of non Muslim 
women 

The same journal observes that “ A 
considerble number of ca®cs of abduction of 
Hindu women as really cases of a oluntary 
elopement ” Statements without proof, like 
this one, should not be made \\ e refrain 
from further comment 


" Using Other People's Money ‘ 

India does not possess a monopoly of 
finnncinl foolishness, of which one illustration 
Is the patronizing of foreign insurance 
companies flic Chinese al ®0 have been equally 
foolish But they ha\c now been roused 
to a scn«o of duty to their own nation 
Under the caption,' “Using Other Peoples 
Money," The People's Tnbnnr of Shanghai 
writes thus in part 

The resolution passed recently by the bhanghai 
Chamber of Commerce calling on Chinese nationals 
to cease the patronage of foreign insurance com 
names brings attention anew to the exiraorUmary 
manner m which many Chinese actually turn their 
mono over to foreign firms for investment at the 
direction of those firms in the form of insurance 
premiums That tho foreign m< irenoc companies 
should accept this money is quite n * l ” ral ' l . ” 
their cu«*oni to do lu«ineM with other people* 
monei Hut that Chinese people should roWer, /j, 
put their hard earned money into foreign hands in 


this way, to be used in the financing of foreign enter 
prises and the earning of dividends for foreign 
capitalists is one of the mo«t striking examples 
imaginable of the utter abnegation of national 
sell respect — natural in the olden days but 
repulsive to-day 

Japanese Industrial Efficiency 

Sir Lalubhai Samaldas of Bombay 
delivered a very instructive address on 
“Industrial Japan" under the auspices of 
the Indian Institute of Economics of 
Calcutta on the 22nd August last 

Though we ha\c no personal knowledge of 
Japan, yet from what we have read about the 
cotton mills of that countn we have long had 
the impression that they are better organized, 
equipped with more up to date machinery 
and take greater care of the health and edu- 
cation of their operatues than Indian mill®, 
and that that is the mam reason why Japan 
19 able to sell her goods at such wonderfully 
low price® Sir Lalubhai Samaldas’s nddrc*s 
corroborates this impression It may be 
summarized as follows 

The first and most lasting impression left on 
his mind was that in Japan there was intense 
nationalism of the people. Of the cotton mill* 
that he visited he found the labour welfare work 
done in all the mills was of an almon equally 
high standard bir Lalubhai narrated how the 
t,ir( workers in cotton mills were provided with 
dormitories beds and other comforts and recreations 
Under a regulation their beds had to be cleaned 
every morning and sun dried once n week All 
those girls ha>c the advantage of 6evcn years 
compulsory education and a tew months training 
as a| prentices They arc naturally more intelligent 
and more attentive than the workers in India 
V person working for one and a half hours Ic's than 
the workmen in India could not be md to be 
sweated labour If they compared the wages of 
the girls there with those of the workmen in 
T ndia and made allowance for the provision of 
dormitones and mess ftcdin„ at about bnlf the 
cost, it must be acknowledged that the g rla were 
financially much belter otf Physically Ibcy were 
far superior to Ind an workmen V Japanese girl 
attend'd to about eight looms as agam«t two looms 
worked till recently by an Indian work woman 
Mthough the work was nominally four times there 
appeared on the face of the girls no t filet of the 
strain of the extra work In one mill working 
with the Toyoda Automatic looms n gut was nllc 
to work TO looms and the Manager of the mill 
told Sir Lalubhai that practically a girl could 
manage 00 Joom® l but experience showed that it 
was phys cally impossible for a girl to altci d to 
more than 1 ’ looms V gnl attending to even 
M looms meant a redneJion m labour co«f 
nearly 1 1 > of the Indian labonr cost 
\n address delivered nt Bombay by 
Mr T S I=akura, maniging director of tbe 
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Tokyo Podir Mills, Ltd , Bombay, contains 
statements similar to those made by 
Sir Lalubhai 

‘One of the secrets of the effi tenor of Japanese 
mitU is, be sitd, lb- large number of looms 
Hbit each girl look? lifter The Tapmese 
op"ntire was four tim“s more effi-ient ’hin the 
Indian nad there fire there was s consul rsble 
saving in wages Mr ^lsaknra also spoke of the 
superior efTi iency of tbe lapineae operative. One 
Japanese girl could attend eight loom] while a 
stout Indian male wearer jrenerilly handled two 
loon]. In a Japanese automatic loom shed it 
ws* not strange 10 see a girl attention dft loons 
with comfort, and in spinning a piecing girl 
att°nded 1 Xtf) sp nlles of 10 counts against M 
to dOO spindles to Borabiy Illiteracy is one of 
the causes of inefficient labour in India. In a 
certain null he found only ’ll p 4 r cent could 
read and write 

In Japan m llhand* are mostly young girls who 
have completed their course of compulsory edu 
cation at the age of fourteen They come up 
to the cotton mill] to earn the money necessary 
for preptntion lor marriage and so they seldom 
serve the mills looter than four or fire years. P«e* 
tug educated they learn the work quickly and ever 
try to study how to handle the machine better 
than before They wish always lo work better 
and try hard with tb» 'pint of responsibility 
Th»y l,re in boarding houses attached to the 
mills and are well fei and cared for with comfort 
It is a conspicuous contrast that Japanese working 
girls are easily adap able to new methods while 
Bombay workers obstinately reject any new svrtem 
regardless of its merits i e , tli-y are so old and 
accustomed to routine thit any new things do not 
suit their temperament. It is also noticeable that 
Indian workers hare no inclination for advance- 
ment and stagnancy is their ideal 
Protection will not, should not and cannot 
protect Indian mills for ever W e have ere 
this said and say again that they must make 
improvements in all directions 

Training for the Royal Indian Marine 

Simla Aug 11 

To-morrow Mr Adbarkumar Chatterji who 
completed his preliminary training on the training 
ship Dufftnn in May last is proceeding to England 
for training as executive officer of the Royal Indian 
Marine. Already there are seven Indians under 
going training in England for commissioned ranks 
of the Royal Indian Marine Besides two Indians 
are now in service namely Lieut. Mnkherj 1 and 
^ub Lieut Bose, engineers 

Decline of Coal Industry 

Out of 535 Indian owned collieries 243 
have been entirely closed Rav A C. 
Banerjt Bahadur, President of the Indian 
Mining Federation, says in a statement 
to the Chief Commissioner of Railways, 
'■That tbe Committee of tbe Mining Federation 
have been seriously considering a project of restnc 


Con of output and despatches of the collieries 
working in Bengal and Bihar because they feet 
that over production of coal is mainly responsible 
for the serious condition brought about m the 
trade. Of the various factors that militate against 
am improvement this is considered to be the most 
difficult of handling The Committee ate of 
opi non that, as a result of over production for 
which the bigger collieries are mainly responsible, 
a largi. numW of smaller Indian-owned collieries 
too ill provided to stand the competition with the 
former who command large resources has been 
closed down 

Restriction of output is undoubtedly 
necessary But this can be brought about 
onlj the intervention of Government 
But will the) intervene and thus frustrate 
the policy of the European colliery-owners, 
who have large resources and own most of the 
first-class collieries, and whose object perhaps 
is to depress the market to such an extent 
as to oust the owners of email collieries * 
Proposed Indian Navy Bill 

It ts reported that the Government of 
India intend to introduce m the Legislative 
Asaembl) a Bill to convert the Iioval Indian 
Marine into an Indian Navy 

What’s in a name *> We want that the 
Marine or Navy should be manned and 
controlled bv India AY ill that bo allowed ? 
Appeal for Help to Sufferers From 
Flood in Orissa 

We support the following appeal, which 
we have received for publication 

From the reports bo far received about 2j0 
villages in Cuttack and Pun Districts are under 
water Thousands of babies, women and 
men have been rendered homeless and have taken 
shelter on the nver banks along Railway lines 
and on the branches of trees The showers are 
still continuing These helpless victims are 
starving and have been erposed to inclement 
weather The condition of the hungry babies in 
the arms of the hungry mothers is most shocking 
Thousands of houses have collapsed and many 
more are m a tottering condition Thatched 
houses and carcases are floating here and there 
On Sunday last six helpless people were seen 
crying in nu for help on a floating thatch and 
earned away by the floods of the Kathjury before 
the very eyes of the Cuttack people and God 
alone knows whether they were saved anywhere. 
AH roads and means of communication are cut 
o(f Fven boats do not go into the interior parts 
of the flooded area to render relief to sufferers 
Severe floods are still apprehended and God alone 
is to save these ■wretched victims The sufferers 
of this town have taken shelter in public buuJd 
tugs Most of them are depressed class men 
Telugu weavers and cobblers potters and 
Christians of Peyton Sahi 
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Mr B C Chaticrjcc s l Pori in England 

Aim promirent Indnn, now in I ngland 
aa)« in n letter to us, reemed <m the doth 
August hat, tint Mr B C Chattcrji c ‘has 
done excellent sen ice to Bengal ‘Mr 
Chttterjee put the case of Bengal Hindu* 
most cxcellentt* ' "Mr ( Inttcrjec Ins si*ed 
Bengali Jionour, which was threatened serious 
]y by scheming person* ‘ f would, therefore, 
htrongU recommend tint the Bengal Hindus 
should send bach Mr Chattcrjee to Ijondon 
about the beginning of October for staying 
here for a month or two 
Lord Zetland's Attitude 

Isnril Zetland, who was Lord Rona!d*Jm 
when Go\crnor of Bengal, tried, in the Joint 
Self ct Committee, to obtain as much justice 
for the Hindus of Bengal ns seemed to him 
prncticiblc under the circumstances Ho 
wanted that the), ns n minority coimnunit*, 
should I nve a* rmicli weight igc ns Muslims 
ha\c obtained where* er they arc in n minority 
Muslim “delegates,” of course, opposed tins 
just suggestion lie then suggested that, 
deducting the 51 special con«tituene\ seats 
from the 2o0 seats in the future Bengal 
Council, the remaining 1*10 scats should be 
allotted to Muslims and Hindus in proportion 
to their numericnl strength' m the population 
But the Mmdiro "delegates” opposed even this 
minimum modicnm of justice 1 Lord / etland 
had no difficult* to answer their objection 
in an unanswerable manner 


S/r Bepin Krishna Bose 

Ah w w<r< going to prt we foun J in 
Ok pap <* 0, ana ntucf went of (ft tfi itft 
nfSrllipm Kri*h tin B >«o in Calcutta on 
the ihth tugust it th< age of lb Spirit 

the gn iter p»rt nf his active earn r in the 
Central IVnUnivs nti ahocafe /Je 
ntLauifd great distinction alike as a lamer, 
an edurjliom*!, n member of tin Jsgii'hlne 
Council nud a worker for political, social 
and other public causes 'Jhe Nagpur 
University wis to some » stent his handiwork. 
He was its first Vice ChanreJJor He was 
held tn greit respect nt Nagpur He dies full 
of honours and years 
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MAHATMA. GANDHI’S PHILOSOPHy OF TRUTH 

Studied tii Ilelation to Western Mysticism 

Bt vlriuer ri/\vj> 

Patt Two 


t 

I concluded the first part of this essi) 
V snyinp that the trup mystic, the man 
whose life is full and real, will seek 
for Truth along each of the three 
paths— the mystical, tho intellectual and the 
moral ''As he presses forward with all the 
powers of his spirit dedicated to his high 
ipiest, he -will find that the three paths 
gritdiraMy converge in one Ho tvitf find 
himself treading weartl) but with a secret 
eSultaUon along the path of Sorrows Tor 
the Road of Truth leads to no other hill sa\e 
that of Calvary H 

Such a mysttc is Mahatma Gandhi Vs 
we shall see now, each of the three paths ts 
familiar to him And the most familiar of 
nil is the Path of the Cross which he stiff 
treads with so lofty a courage 

The Latin £*se (to be), in the scholastic 
tradition, means the same as Verum (true) 
and Bontim (good) Sungari) the Sanskrit 
Sat connotes n<jt onh Being but also the 
True and the Good So the Mahatma says, 
"The word Sattjn (Truth) is denved from 
Sat, meaning to be Sat)/ a then is being 
Nothing but Truth has existence Hence 
tho definition o£ God is Sai Better that 
ITuth should be called God than God Troth * 


At the beginning of his .autobiograph) he 
ea) s, “I worship God as Truth only Often 
m my progress I have had faint glimpses of 
the Absolute Truth, God, and daily convic- 
tion is growing upon roe that he alone i 3 real 
and all else is unreal * "My uniform experi- 
ence/* he says again, "has convinced me that 
there is no other God than Truth ” 

At Geneva in 1*131, the Mahatma was 
asked why he regarded God as Truth H« 
answer is of great importance 


repeat what in Umdu scriptures are known a* the 
tho wmd names of Hod \\ hen I catne to study 
Islam I found that Islam too had many n*m s 
for God I w<?ui<t sav with those who say, God 
w Love, that C*pd is Lore. But deep down {a me 
L used to Bay that though God may be tore God 
is Troth above all If >t ig possible for the human 
tongue to gwe the fullest description of God [ 
ha X? c< ? me J? the conclusion that for myself Cod 
is Truth But two years fleo I went a step further 
and said that Truth is God Vou will see the 
nne uwtmctioji between the two statements that 
God is Truth and Truth is God And I came to 
that conclusion after « continuous and relentless 
search after Truth which began nearly fifty years 
ago I then found that the nearest approach to 
Truth was through lore But 1 also found that 
lore has many meanings in the tngtish language 
at least ana that human love in the sense of 
passion could become ft degrading thing also- J 
Sound too that lore in the sense of oAuwaa had 
only a limited number of votaries in the world 
* De **r found a double meaning tn connection 
with Truth and not. even atheists had demurred 
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to the necessity or power of Truth But m their 
pus*! > i / >r <}« -oiertng; truth the atheists hare not 
tuaututal to d ny the very exisienco of 06d—frora 
their own joint of view rightly \nd it w#s 
bum*. of this reasoning that I flair that rather 
thai say that God is Truth I should say that 
Truth is uod 

\nd l bm we have another thing- jn Jlmdn 
jlultnophy -that God alou, is and nothing else 
exists 'ii fact the Sanskrit word for Truth is a 
word which literally means that which exists, 
Sal For these at d several othtr reasons I have 
come to the conclusion that the defimtion—Tnuh 
is God gives me the greatest satisfaction 

Here tho 'I that in t approaches very near 
*o St \ngii8tine, though the latter would not 
hate said that nothing save God exited but 
that nothing existed except in God Rut I 
Junk that the Mahatma means that Truth, 
which ia the Supreme and Ultimate Reality 
la the found if ion of nil existence, of all things 
that ire real 'Truth is the Sovereign 
principle which includes numerous other 
pn i lplcs” 411 leaser and partial truths 
derive their reality from the Ultimate Truth 

II 

Terhaps the most original and striking 
thing in the Mahatma’s teaching is his insis 
tence that an all embracing and noiverail 
love is the only path to Truth S veral of 
our \\« stern mv&tics hi\e said the same 
thu g but none of them I think — has worked 
out th i nplications of this love in O o detailed 
and practical n ti»hton For the Mihitma 
Lnv< is no sentiment it is the sternest and 
nmst practical of lealmes It m»ans ahun*n 
or non violence ‘Search after Trith without 
non violence is in possible. Is u vi lewe 
and Truth aie in«epirable like the two sides 
of a com Nonviolence is the means and 
Truth the aim Truth is Gref, and there is 
only one way to re ihze him and that is the 
path of non violence \ perfect vision o r 
Truth he saya in the farewell cha p*er of 
his ant bl igraphy can only follow a com 
plcte reih/itun of Ahnna To sec the 
universal and all perv idmg spirit of Truth 
t ice to face one must be able to love t e 
me i nest t f creation n> oneself ’ 

In a talk with JMidame Montessoi i, the 
Wahntn a s ud, I am impatient to realize 
the preset co of my Maker, who to me 
mbodies Truth and in the early part of my 
< areer I discolored that if 1 wis to reili/e 


Truth I must obey, even at the cost of my 
life, the law of love \nd having been 
blessed with children, I dtscov ored that the 
law of love could be best understood and 
learned through little children 5 V e might 
continue ijunfmg indefinitely, for this is the 
Gospel which the Mahatma has proclaimed 
unweinedly in every corner of India Rut 
one more c|uotation must suffice In a village 
in Bengal, during his tour in that province, 
he said, * Untma is my G id and f ruth i ft 
my God When I look for Ihimsa, Truth 
say*, J ind it out through me W beu I look 
for Truth Unm*a says, Find it out through 
me’ 

The reason why love and non violence 
are the necessary foundations of the search 
for Truth is that 1 ruth is the law of the 
universe, and the law of man’s own being, 
while violence and hatred disturb the 
harmony of the universe and break the law 
of our being We cannnt find Truth if we 
are out of harmony with the universe ' Not 
violence, not untruth but non violence 
Truth is the law of our being 'The world 
rests upo the bedrock of Saiyn or Truth 
Asah/n meaning untruth also means non 
existence an! Sati/a or Truth also ntean<* 
that which is The triumph of frith over 
untruth, of Love over hitred is therefore 
certain, for the unreal is bound to be coil 
qutred by the real Me can have our part 
m the victory of Truth when we become one 
with Truth through love 

fsatnie is bemtiful becau°e it is tW 
on-mllud revelation of the Truth at the h“nt 
of the world Children are beautiful, because 
they show us the Trith ns it would naturally 
reign over the world were it not corrupted 
But violence mars the beiuty of nature and 
hides its loveliness, and the cult of hatred 
soon changps the sweet innocence on the 
faces of little children Truth is the natural 
home of the sou) mid to th it home there if 
but one door which is love 

III 

Like all the great Truth mvstic the 
Mahatma believes tl it Truth can only be 
realized bv a life of Truth The found itior 
of this hfc is love But with St Bernard 
th° Mahatma stresses the need of hmmhtv 
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Ihe seeker alter truth should be humbler 
than the du«t The world t rushes the dust 
under its feet but the seeker after truth 
should so humble hunself that even the dust 
could crush him Only then, nnd not till 
then, will h< hate a glimpse of Truth ' So 
<ong as one does not of his own free will put 
nivnself last among his fellow creature* there 
s no salvation for him ' Truth is not to 
oe found by anybi dv who his not got an 
abundant -en^e of humility If you would 
swim on the bosom of the ocean of Truth 
you niu<t reduce yourself to a zero ’ Me 
cannot fii d Truth if tl ere is any fear in our 
nenrte Humility is the front of coungi 
‘\\ hen we cca e to be ma*ter* and reduce 
ourselves to the rank of servants humbler 
than the very dust under oor feet, all fears 
vill roll awav like mists we shall attain 
ineffable peace, and «co Suti/ar nrai/aii ithc 
God of Truth) face to face 

Prayer must always be our fellow traveller 
on the Road of Truth One discovers truth 
bv patient endeavour and silent prayer 
Humble and constant endeavour and silent 
prayer are always my two trusty companions 
along the weary but beautiful path that all 
seekers must tread 

Since Truth is the principle of Order in 
the universe, all passions which introduce 
disorder ui i»t be done awn In the march 
f oward3 Truth, anger, selfishness hatred 
naturally give way fi r otherwise Truth would 
be impossible to attain \ man who is 
swaved bv passions may hav e good enough 
intentions, may be truthful in word, but he 
will never find the Truth \ successful 
search for Truth m^ans complete deliverance 
from the dual throng such as of love and 
hate, happiness and misery 

Especially must the seeker for Truth be 
free of sensual passion which blinds the 
eyes of the mtnd with the vision o f its dazzling 
unrealities “God cau never be realized by 
oue who is not pure in heart ” ‘How can 
one who is attempting to realize Truth wor 
ship sensual pasion * We know of no one 
who lias realized Truth by leading a sensual 
life ’ The seeker mu*t tread the hard steep 
pathway of self purification, which means 
also the purification of his surroundings 

Speaking at Geneva on IPfcaf ts Truth, the 


Mahatma pointed out that the u an who would 
makp experiments with Truth mu-t observe 
vertatn conditions “Ju«t a« for conducting 
scientific experiments there is an indi*j ensa 
blc scientific course of instruction, in the same 
way strict preliminary discipline is necessary 
to qualify a person to make experiments in 
the spiritual realm Therefore wc have the 
belief based on experience that those who 
would make individual search after truth 
o k God, mu«t go through «c\crd vows ns fc* 1 
instance, the \ow of truth the vow of 
lirahninchnn/a (purity)— for you cinnot 
possibly divide your love fir Truth and God 
with anything else — the \ow o* non posses 
oion, of poverty and non violence Unles 
v on impose on yourselves the five vows v 01 - 
may not embark on the experiment at all ” 

Mahatma 'mndlu insists on tran*p irenev 
of character The seeker after Truth mu«t 
fear no mans scrutiny He will always be 
ready to ndmit mistake* Gnnf< ssion will 
be to him a means of ever greater p infication 
W nttng of hi utlitudw during the Great 
\1 nr, tue Mahatma -aye 'A devotee o* 
Truth may not do iny thing in deference t< 
convention He rau*t always hold hm self 
open to correction and win never he di covers 
him elf to be wrong he m i t confe * it nt 
a'l cost* and at me f r it ’ It is 11 tercst 
mg to note that the gr< attst of the Ac* eio 
Truth mvshr* also vyroti tlu Story tj h>s 
F rpei imenti u til f > nth — a life which night 
vastly seivt as an alternative to the Cot fes 
’•tons of fct \ugusline 

The Mahatma h^s taught frankness and 
plainness of speech The embroideries of 
conventional politeness, the plat tildes of 
convention d flattery are alien to 1 up 
\tnong the Quakers also pi «irine«s of speech 
has always been encouraged for this rca on 
The votary of Truth will likewi e avo d al> 
forms of exaggeration He will not u align 
hi° enemies nor flatter his friends There 
is no need for him to take oaths, for his word 
i» his bond 

This is the pathway of what the Mahatma 
has — rather unfortunately — called 1 relative 
truth’ “As long as I have not realized the 
Ab olute Truth so long must I hold by the 
relative truth as I have conceived it That 
relative truth must meanwhile be my beacon, 
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my shield and buckler Though (his path 
is straight and narrow as a razor's edge, for 
me it has been the quickest and easiest ” 

In the recently published senes of letters 
on the principles of Sabarmati Ashram, 
entitled From To aula A landir, a booklet 
which should be in the hands of eieiy 
follower and admirer of the Mahatma, the 
relation of the whole ethical scheme to Truth 
is very fully developed The Ashram owes 
its very existence to the pursuit and practice 
of Truth Devotion to Truth xs the boIc 
reason for our existence “All our activities 
should be centred in Truth Truth should 
be the very breath of oar life W hen once 
this stage in the pilgrim's progress is reached, 
all other rules of correct living will come 
without effort, and obedience to them will be 
instinctive " There must be Truth in 
thought lruth in speech, and Truth in 
action The pursuit of Truth is real Bhakh 
“It is the path that leads to God, and 
therefore there is no place in it for cowardice, 
no place for defeat It is the talisman by 
which death itself becomes the portal to 
life eternal " The search for Truth means 
utter selflessness, detachment, the readiness 
to suffer “Freedom from all attachment is 
the realization of God as Truth There 
must be lanagya, or indifference to every 
other interest in life Not onty freedom 
from passion is necessary, but both for the 
married and the unmarried a life of 
biahmacharya is neces«arv “The man who 
is wedded to Truth and worships Truth alone, 
proves unfaithful to her, if he applies his 
talents to anything else” Non possession is 
equally nocessary, for “a seeker after troth, 
a follower of the law of love cannot hold 
anything against tomorrow God never 
stores for the morrow and wo must be like 
Him The life of Truth means a life of 
service “Every moment of our life should 
be filled with activity, but that activity should 
be saitiila, tending to Truth ” Bread labour 
is a veritable blessing to one who would 
worship Truth The seeker for Truth will 
have the same respect for all religions as for 
his own Since we are only seekers we 
admit our imperfections , we have not 
realized religion in its perfection “Religion 
of our conception, being thus imperfect, is 


always subject to a process of evolution and 
re interpretation Progress 'towards Truth, 
towards God, is onty possible because of 
such evolution \I1 faiths constitute a 
revelation of Truth, but all are imperfect ' 
Therefore Tolerance, which gives spiritual 
insight, and breaks down all barriers, is 
necessary for ever) seeker after Truth 

To the perfect following of Truth, the 
Mahatma calls his followers “How beautiful 
it would be, if all of us, young aDd old, men 
and women, deioted oursehes wholly to 
Truth in all that we might do in our waking 
hours, whether working, eating, drinking or 
playing till pure, dreamless sleep claimed us 
for her own J God as Truth has been for 
me a treasure beyond price , may he be so to 
every one of us ” 

IV 

One of the most fundamental of the 
Mahatma's principles is that moral purification 
can never be a merely private matter There 
never was anyone who was le«s of an todivi 
dualist If we would purity ourselves we 
must purify our surroundings A merel) 
personal and private holiness, indifferent to 
public morality, is to lum unthinkable It 
is ‘m\ devotion to Truth which has drawn 
me into the field of politics , and I can si) 
without the slightest hesitation, and yet in 
ill humility, that those who sa\ that religion 
has nothing to do with politics do not know 
what religion means ’ 'For me/' ho sajs 
agam, “politics bereft of religion are absolute 
dirt, e% er to be shunned Politics concern 
nations, however, and that which concerns 
the welfare of nations must be one of the 
concern of the man who is a seeker after 
Truth” For the very essence of the new 
civilization which the Mahatma would see in 
India is morality , the austere yet beautiful 
ideal of Truth dominating every department 
of public life 

The Mahatma has, therefore, abandoned 
diplomacy 10 the ordinary sense of the word 
He has remained a strategist But Ins 
strategy is never based on concealment or 
deceit He has claimed that India has adopted 
a unique path for attaining her liberty — the 
pure and simple path of truth and non 
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xiolencc, which i» the only wij con-i-tcnt 
with human dignity 

A6s lawyer, the Mahatma early turned 
his attention to the spiritualisation of the 
legal profession He has suggested that thy- 
should be done by lawjers not making their 
profession subset lent to the interests of 
their pur«e by their using their talent*, to 
unite people rather than to dix ide them, nnd 
by ncy er departing from the strictest truth 
and honesty He disagrees with the dictum 
of a celebrated I ngltsh lawyer that it may 
be the dut} of an adyocatc to defend a client 
whom he knows to be guilty No, ‘ the duty 
of a law) or is always to place before the 
judges and to help them to arrive at the 
truth, nc\ er to prove the guilty as innocent ’ 
In his own practise in South \fnca, ho 
resisted the temptation to encourage his own 
client or witnesses to he, c\en though b) 
the suppression or adornment of the truth, 
he would win his case Once in the middle 
of a case, on discovering that his client had 
decen ed him he at once asked the magistrate 
to withdraw the case “In m) heart of 
hearts,” he says, “I always wished that I 
should win only if m) client’s case was 
right.” Often he advised his clients to 
admit the whole truth, c\ eu if it appeared 
to be to their disadvantage, and he always 
warned a client that if he took up his case 
he must be prepared for no evasions oi 
concealments tnd this far from ruining his 
practice, brought him the finest type of client 
and his experience soon showed the correct 
ness of his conviction “that it was not im- 
possible to practise law without compromising 
truth ” 

In monev matters the Mahatma’s strictness 
is proverbial Arithmetic is an indispensable 
part of the equipment of a seeker after truth 
His asceticism will consist not in sitting on 
a bed of spikes but in the careful keeping 
of accounts He should also keep a diary 
which will enable him to give an account of 
how he has spent what is more precious than 
his money, his days and hours and minutes. 
Business relations also will be transformed 
bv a sincere loyalty to truth In the delicate 
business of personal relations, a complete 
openness and devotion to truth wall clear up 
a thousand problems 


But, of course, the mo<*t remarkable fruit 
of the Mahatma’*. Gospel of Truth is 
Sityngraha Satyaeraha is the new way of 
settling political and social wrongs It is 
the force which is born of iruth, nod which 
need- no other force to strengthen it 
“Satyagnha is Truth foice Truth is soul 
i r spirit It is therefore known as son! force 
It exclude* the u*e of violence because man 
i- not capable of knowing the absolute truth 
ind therefore not competent to punish ' 
By s atyagrabi man allies himself with the 
will to good in the unnerse and all the 
powers of the spirit are on Ins side He v* 
in fact, invincible, although he mai not 
always get the victory thnt he expects, for 
truth is all powerful and cannot be defeated 

V 

\\ c ha\e already hinted at the Mahatma's 
dissatisfaction with Keats celebrated epigram 
“Beauty is lruth, Truth Beauty,” which 
seems to him an ox er facile identification of 
things that ore not necessarily the same 
bor there is an external beauty which m effect 
has no relation to Truth and may even be 
hostile to it The outward has no meaning 
apart from the inward. Art mu«t be the 
translation of the upward urge of man’s spirit 
into words, colours, shape* \rt which docs 
not help the soul to realize its inner self is 
worse than useles* The Mahatma reverses 
the artist’s claim to hod Truth through 
Beauty “I see and find beauty through 
Truth AH Truths, not merely true ideas 
but truthful Taces, truthful pictures, truthful 
songs are highly beautiful "Whenever men 
begin to see Beauty in Truth, then Art will 
arise ” Beautv cannot be separated from 
Truth, for to a true artist only “that face is 
beautiful which, quite apart from it a exterior, 
shines with the truth within the soul ” But 
Truth can exist apart from physical beauty, 
as we see in the case of Socrates, “who was 
the most truthful man of his time, and yet 
his features are said to have been the ugliest 
in Greece To my mind he was beautiful 
because all his life was a striving after 
Truth” 

“Truth is the first thing to be sought for, 
and Beauty and Goodness will then be added 
unto y ou That is what Christ really taught 
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\ml this quest is one that cannot fnil 
Truth is the one thing tlint caDnot be sought 
in vnui Wo mnj not find the truth we 
expect, or c\cn the truth wo want, but wo 
shall ono clay, if wo hav e boon loyal to the 
spirit that drives us onward, see the veils of 
ignorance and delusion torn away nnd the 


shndows of partial understanding banished by 
the pure radiance of the Internal Truth in its 
beaut) Then we shall ourselves be trans- 
formed into Truth, nnd one with Truth that 
is eternal, we shall find our immortality 

ConchuM 


THE PROBLEM OF ASIATIC EMIGRATION 

l\\ IUDHAKAMAL Ml T Kl RJI 1, m a, PL n. 


T IU> (conomic nationalism, which had 
been the chief factor under! wug the 
Great War in I urope, nnd which is 
now threatening the trade and 
prosperity of the whole world, militnteb ngain«t 
nn unbiassed, scientific study of such a largi 
nnd insistent problem of world economics ns 
Asiatic emigintion Tho issues raised by the 
movements of Asiatic peoples ari at once 
economic, cnltnril and political and unless 
the varied aspects of the controversies no 
nnal)6cd pieeemial and then Mibjected to the 
comparative nnd synthetic methods, pi culm 
to the social sciences, neither can the surface 
currents be distinguished fiom the deep tidal 
movements nor any positive and constructive 
solutions be achieved 

Tho rdntions between population and 
food supph in the countries of the 1 nr Fast 
fiom India to Japan and Manchuria and the 
differential economic pressures mil possi 
fnMies of rapid agi iciritnmi and industriil 
expumon m the whole Jndo-Pacific region 
challenge intensive economic investigations 
lint economics must be wide minded, and, 
true to the broad trend of lustoiy, should 
envisage each legion, whether intensively or 
lnadequatelv exploited, as part and parcel 
of the structure of world agriculture 
ind industry I urthei economics, when 
it deals especially yvith new or sparsely 
populated areas of the earth, must be aided 
b\ meticulous social physiological investiga- 
tions of tho aptitudes and habits of work, 
yvnge levels nnd standards of living as well 
as capacities for acclimatization of different 


pioneering peoples Thus the study of basal 
nnd minimal metabolism, which underlies the 
advantages and handicaps of different peoples 
in different climatic rone", is indispensable in 
considering mitters of immigrant selection 
for the agricultural transformation of vast 
nutenanted areas of the globe Hie basal 
metabolism of thi Asiatic peoples has been 
found in the laboratory to bo roughly 10 to 
13 per cent below the I nglish and Amcncan 
standards This as well as their smaller body 
surface and yveight are responsible for a much 
loyyer protmn consumption * With much less 
food and clothing and various physiological 
adjustments to a warm climate which area 
put of Ins racial make up, the Asiatic 
colonist is at 1 fai greatei economic 
advantage in the tropical and sub tropical 
lands than the 1 uropcan The latter imports 
here a plane of consumption which i«. in large 
measure artificial, anil yvhich besides, in so 
far as it appropriates from the ivgion mote 
than it returns, stmts the opportunities of 
future generations 

But the colonist’s adjustments arc much 
more than ph) Biological With his adaptive 
crops, and agricultural methods and practices, 
he can be more successful in climatic regions 
similar to Ins home country than natives or 
colonists with eithei mfenoi or disparate 
culture and standard of liy mg The Chinese 
settler, from the northern provinces of China 

• Earle Basal Metabolism of Chinese an l 
Westerners (Ch nesc Journal of 1 bysiotojrv ISPS) anil 
Banerjee Basal Metabolism of the Prisoners in 
I neknow (Indian Journal of Medical research lf>11) 
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have succeeded better thao either the 
Russians or the Japanese and Koreans in 
North Manchum and Siberia, and their 
succes ful colonization is connected with the 
greater suitab lit} of their home produce, 
such as haohang beans and millet than the 
Russian wheat and rje and Japanese or 
Korean nee The Cantonese from the 
monsoon zone have introduced quite a 
different form of agriculture into Indo Chun, 
Siam and Malaya, where they have become 
the pioneers and monopolists of market 
gardening, aud the cultivation of \anous 
special crops and vegetables Similarly the 
Indians with their rich and vanegated 
experience of wet cultivation have revolu 
tiomzed the agricultural life of large parts of 
the IVest and the East Indies The success 
and expansion of nee cultivation bj the 
Indian settlers in the wet lands of Further 
India, Sumatra, Borneo and Guiana have also 
their counterpart in their successful mtroduc 
tion of drv crops, such as oil seeds and millets 
and well irrigation into .North Ceylon and 
East Africa In Indonesia and Polynesia, m 
Mongolia and Tibet, the peaceful baud of 
sturdy oriental toilers is gradually pushing 
the frontiers of cultivation and as they 
introduce new crops and agricultural practices 
they arc also introducing civilization Oriental 
agriculture with its ancient experience of a 
variety of climates and ecological conditions, 
indeed, could play no small part in the 
reconstruction or large uninhabited sections 
of the earth 

But apart from the Asiatic agriculturists, 
With their appropriate crops and agricultural 
methods, their iron tipped plough and broad 
spade, their Persian wheel for irrigation and 
their working cattle, hardy and immune from 
tropical diseases, the Asiatic pedlars and 
grocers as well as miners and woodsmen who 
often precede them have also proved a God 
send to many pioneer regions M ith a 
hereditarv advantage over the White merchants 
in their lower food requirement and plane 
of living, the traders among the Asiatics nLo 
combine patience, foresight and the group 
■spirit and solidarity as a part of their social 
heritage In small trade and retail business, 
in handicrafts, mining lumbering and fishing 
•enterprises, which require less prolonged and 
4S— 2 


strenuous tod and admit of leisurely 
disengagement at intervals, Asiatics sometimes 
prove more efficient in many tropical and 
sub-tropical regions than White settlers 

How much of the shop keepers’ quarrels, 
which are feeding racial antagonisms against 
the Indians in the Transvaal, Kenya and 
Fiji and against the Chinese in the Philip- 
pines, French Oceania, New Zealand and 
Australia could be restricted if these social- 
phya\olog\cal differences axe adequately 
considered 1 How much, again, of the fruits 
ot pioneering skill and enterprise, heavy 
drudgery and patient spadework of the 
Chiaese and Indiana tu South and East 
Africa, Canada and the United States have 
been dissipated because of the economic 
rivalries their success as prosperous farmers, 
merchants and labourers evoked l The 
plantations of Guiana and the West Indies, 
Maintms and South Africa owed their 
prosperity to Indian indentured labour The 
railways of the east coast of Africa and the 
Pacific coast of America conld not have been 
built except by the aid of the Indians and 
Chinese The Chinese miners saved the 
gold industry of the Transvaal from disaster, 
and initiated the exploitation of the rich 
mineral resources of Victoria and New 
Sooth Wales Indian labour wa3 responsible 
for the wealth of the mines, plantations and 
orchards of Natal It competed on equal 
footing with American, and proved even 
superior to b«th Chinese and Japanese labour 
in the hard ta^Ls of lumbering and logging m 
Canada and the meticulous intensive cultiva 
tion of ncc and cotton in California. In 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia, 
the Chinese and Indians braved the perils 
©i the forests, as they still brave them in 
the virgin wilderness of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Borneo, and in their trail have sprung 
up lumber-camps and timber towns. Similarly, 
the Japanese and Indians with their traditional 
skill in the cultivation of nee, cotton, 
fruits and vegetables developed half a 
century ago the prosperous horticulture and 
specialized market gardening of the Pacific 
coast of America which was an example 
and a model to the young colony But 
race and colour antipathies could not fad 
to be aroused as, with the progress of 'a 
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colon) in wi lUli mil population, economic 
competition became keener Hiih the Ucxit ins, 
1 ilpmos and Haw mans hue gradually filled 
the gap left b) tlu Japanese, C’hinruc and 
Indians * 

A comparative study of food, food re 
ipurcmcntH and occupation d skills of different 
races would throw a flood of light on the 
economic claims and contacts of foreign 
immigrants and indigenous workers m such 
diverge areas of umnigiatioii as the Pacific 
nm of the Americas, West Indies, South 
\fnui, Australasia and Asiatic Ilissia On 
the other h md, with vague unverified hypo 
theses of the standard of living, internation il 
controversies will continue to vex the peoples 
of both the home and receiving countries 

Mora difficult of approach are the racial 
disnarticfl and the contrasted social ideals 
•‘‘and institutions of the Pacific countries, 
* which have largely sprung from deep rooted 
economic differences Both advanced cultures 
like those of Chinn India and Japan and 
immature cultures of peoples of Yfaca and 
Oceania have now been exposed to 
disorganisation and alienation from the 
land and from ancient lojaltics due to th° 
all pervasive corroding effects of Ejro 
American industrialism Overpopulation 
and depopulation, equally the result of 
a profound disturbance of the economic 
balance of til’ region ar«- the twin 
phenomena which have emerged out of the 
contacts between the I ast and the W cst now 
demanding systematic demographic and 
anthropological research A careful study 
of population trends of the different pacific 
peoples 13 indispensable to indicate not 
merei'y tie gravity of economic pressure ru 
the M eatern Pacific ocean board and 
consequent poverty and social maladjust 
roent in tho orient but also the implications 
in world economies of an exclusive national 
or regional policy in Austral asi i and cold 
temperate and tropical Amend, which arc 
highly suitable for oriental colonization and 
settlement It 13 estimated that on the 
present level of technique, Australia and 
Canada alone could support the entire 
population of Asia, while on tho same basis 

* Yule Jtacent Social Trends in tho United Wales 

1913 chapter on Immigration 


the Americas could maintain about one ml a 
half tini"s the world's pr’arnt numj n 

In tli** Sjudi and Hist of Asia MG') million 
Am itics, rt presenting lidf th* lummrac*, 
are confined to an area n.pr anting only 
1 per cent of th° globe surface Fh» number 
of persons per s pi are mile in the whole of 
this region is 180 'Hie densities of Japan, 
China and India are HI, 193 and 193 per 
spnre mile rcspcctivdy These figures 
ran be compired with the densities of 
Australia {2 2) New Zealand (14 0) Canada 
(29) and the United S'ates (17 2) The 
countries in south and east Asia, with their 
holdings much smaller than 111 Europe and 
vi r\ much smaller than 111 the new world, 
product far m >rc food per unit irea, and jet 
their food stipp!) has now fallen short of 
their re quiremcnts Through an omission of 
atuinal raising and dependence on a veg tarian 
dietba-ud on seeds, roots and veg tables a 
hundred acres in India for instance, can 
suaport rough! t 110 pv oils is compared 
with 79 and >0 persons supported by a 
hundred acres in German! and Lnghnd* 
In Canada and Argentm* a hundred acres 
could feed probabl) ten per ons onlv The 
Asiatic countries can afford neither to use 
animal or machine power nor consume m^at 
or alcoholic spirit* while their methods of 
land utilization would return every kind of 
organic wastes to tlic soil amply ri cognizing 
the responsibihti towards future generations 
On the other hand, extensive farming, animal 
liusbandrv mil urban industrialism still 

represent the fundamental economic ty pc of 
Vustralia, Canada and Hitm America. 

Oriental cxchision has contributed in no 
sniaff measure to pei petcrate tie trends of 
economic immaturity, and an artificial stand 
ard of living supported b\ all round protec 
tioimt and social legislation and welfare 
provision an artificial svstem of indiistrv and 
an increasing tendency towards urbanization 
help one other, — all inconsistent with rich 
economic it sources and potential food supplv 
of the e regions 

On one side of the Pacific, man ( md even 
woman win is here and there v ohed to the 


• Buck (.hints? farm Econo ny p 3G4 sod 
MeXerjee Rural Economy of 1 idia qnounjj M dtle- 
ton s estimates for r n gland ana German \ 
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consumption of millions of Asiatics On the 
other hand, a free movement of trade which 
is checked bj Governmental policies in 
various countries since the war ns well as 
freedom of migration will stimulate the export 
trade of Asia, remove the anomalies and 
anachronisms of under-consumption m the 
midst of surplus land and foodstuffs and of a 
dual standard of living and lead to the revival 
world employment and trade 

Yet an even more permanent solution to 
world population and agriculture is intimately 
associated with freer Asiatic migrations, judi- 
cious!} directed according to the diverse 
economic needs of each countiy and the 
special skills of the immigrants For this 
purpose bi lateral, or multi lateral regional or 
imperial agreements arc indispensable and 
these, with the support of the League of 
Nations, may ultimately develop into an 
international migration code with the univer- 
sally compulsory standards of selection No 
doubt the depression of wage and living 
standards and other evils associated with a 
rapid influx of cheap oriental labour loto the 
industrial centres and towns of the immigra 
tion countries can be prevented by the wise 
planning of agricultural colonics in the 
prairies which will have no difficulties ia 
absorbing foreign agricultural workers Nor 
can technocracy, with its ideal of increasing 
mechanization both in agriculture and industry 
hold out rich promise as regard the increase 
of the world s food supply For the machine 
may great!} reduce the demand of man power 
only in a one crop sj stem, like wheat growing 
on an extensu e scale which, however, cannot 
long be tolerated as an obviously wasteful 
exploitation The Asiatic farmers’ method of 
rotating cereals with legumes and vegetables, 
often extolled as permanent agriculture, can 
not be adapted cither to large holdings or the 
use of machinery on a large scale 

A word f iced with a chronic food shortage 
nnd continuous!} pitching up its artificial 
standard of social and industrial living 
imperatively demands continuous extension of 
the agricultural front and wise husbandr} of 
soil resources Now that the available lauds 
of the temperate zones of the world, settled in 
the 19th century, have greatly shrunk, it is the 
patient Chinese, Indian and Japanese toilers, 


who have to be attracted to reclaim vast voids 
in the cold temperate zones in the north or 
the equatorial jungles and semi deserts, 
where the colonists of the West are incapable 
of thriving and expanding agriculturally 
On the present standard of living, farmmgand 
dietaiy and the scale of natural increase of 
numbers, the Whit* peoples would need 
12 million and the } ellow and brown peoples 
8 million acres of new cultivated land every 
} ear * Even for the proportionately smaller 
quota of two fifths of the expansion of the 
world b agriculture for half its population, the 
Asiatics now subsisting roughly on two thirds 
of an acre per person can fairl} claim 
admission to vast man less and unused terri- 
tories in their clos* proximity acros? the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans Such a claim 
becomes }ct stronger when it is remembered 
that an unnatural situation is brought about 
b} the colonizing Powers of the West occupy- 
ing large heavily peopled territories m toe 
Orient and closing certain thinly peopled 
Pacific territories, economical!} and politically, 
to those peoples who have dwelt in the 
Pacific from times immemorial More than 
one third as man} people of European origin 
(34 p c ) In e in other continents, while 
among the Orientals barely 1 to 2 per cent of 
the total population now live nbroad Where 
the Northern peoples from the West arc and 
must remain exotics, Asiatic exclusion based 
on the plea that the empty spaces may be 
used for the future generations of tho 
Northern settlers is a barren and short sighted 
policy ns it definitely retards the planning of 
the agricultural system of the various regions 
on a world basis 

The thrift, frugality and endurance of the 
Asiatic fanners, accustomed fur centuries to 
privations and struggles against weather, sand 
or marsh in tho old Bottled countries are 
world s invaluable nssets in the coming era 
In fact a chrome scarcit} for the world at 
large — the world roust add, it is estimated, 
another 500 million acres for the production 
of food and materials as we pass the middle 
of this ccntur) — maj lead to a better apprai- 
sal of the Asiatics vcgetauanism nnd small 
intensive farming along with hi* innate 

* Darnel Hall Address before the British 
Association for the Advancement o! Science, 19’fl 
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agricultural virtues than what urbau-induitnal 
economics, the child of the 19th century 
Euro Amencau phas° of economic develop- 
ment, has given Peop’es and cultures which 
nde on the backs of sheep and camels, hors o 3 
and tractors have now to learn new 
disciplines from the Oriental peasantry 

The fandameotal facts of social ecology 
and economics explain not only the divergent 
relations of food supply , population, standard 
of living and emplcrt ment of the old and new 
worlds but also indicate the essential 
unity and interdepcndene a of mankind The 
improvement of communications and ramifi 
cation of world industry and commerce are 
bringing about an inter-twining of the vital 
threads, which have knit the differential 
continents into one whole, cultarally and 
economically As social ecology or economics 
shuts out reg onal or national exclusiveness 
*in the appropriation of resources, so does it 
also lav down the scientific principles of 
their utilization and development by an 
importation of appropriate crops and animals, 
peoples and institutions from similar climatic 
areas A judtcious immigration policy can 
rest only on the established conclusions of 
the natural science, which cannot be set at 


nought by a civilization that calls itself 
scientific Oriental emigration is now a 
matter of concern for the world’s statesmen 
who have to reckon with blind and widespread 
racial antagonisms on the one hand and 
compelling economic forces on the other in 
preventing a catastrophe of which the dim 
outlines are already visible in such widely 
scattered danger spots as Manchuria, the 
Pacific coast of the Americas, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa But the solutions 
they propose will be futile unless these pav 
du° consideration to th a vast, slow movmg 
social processes and trends which shape the 
practical situations of politics Such social 
trends now challenge the mobilization of all 
the social sciences that mediate between 
ecology and civilization If the progress of 
of civilization is to be maintained, the sam a 
sciences which have fashioned the complex 
structure of modern industry and trade must 
also dominate the political and social 
controls of to morrow Scienc* is inexorable 
in its logic and its logic is the best solvent 
of the hostdities that are now brewing in the- 
entire eastern world from the shore? of tho 
Indian to those of the Pacific ocean 
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t.FOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ASIATIC EMIGRANTS 
Chinese Indians Japanese 


dumber b 5- * 


Number 


Country 


Indo- China 
"Jiiiaya 
Banna 
Tbe Philippines 


1,900000 190 
700000 70 
T^so/ok ’iaa> 

150000 15 

70000 0.7 


British North Borneo EO0Q0 05 

Hawaii 25-310 0.2 

Dutch East Indies 1,210000 124 
The Pacific Islands 50000 05 

Australia 20000 02 

United State* 74 9»1 07 

Canada 45000 0 4 


Other Cointnes 3,«T4 733 33.9 
Total lOOCOOOO 100.0 


Ceylon 

'iiiiaya 

Dutch E. Indies 
Bntish Gauina 
Tnnidid 
Dutch Gniaaa 
Fiji 

Maartiius 

henyt Tanganyika 
and Lu> Africa 
South Africa 
United States 
Australia 
Canada 

OJicr Cjuntnei 
Tota 


1200000 314 
1 133 OOn 27.4 
Tamil TNI 
50000 1? 

13007 a 3 1 
133277 32 

57 GOO L3 
76.722 20 

281,003 6 7 

86220 25 
1SG.030 4 4 

4 901 ai 
2000 01 
1203 02 

63 005 151 


Manchuria 
China 
Hawaii 

Philippine Islands 

Mandated Islands 

Continental U ft. A. 

Canada 

Brazil 

Formosa 

Malaya and Borneo 
Dutch E. ladies 
Korea 
ISigbalien 


215,009 125 
55 "08 3.1 
131 012 7 a 

16607 9 

16021 9 

1409b 8.0 
22 601 1 2 
10) ICO 60 
212202 122 
19 6o2 1 1 

5030 CG 
469013 266 
23393o 110 


Other Countries 116 142 6.0 


1702000 IOOO, 
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N OTHING furnishes q dealer index, 
to China's increasing international 
importance than the growing \ olume 
of books on China from the pen 
•of foreign writers It is obvious that 
•circumstances are leading intelligent 'W estern 
•observers to take a radically different mow 
•of the Chinese question This tolte face 
must be accounted for partly by historical 
causes, partly by the economic situation of 
the irorJd In the past the dictation of 
foreign Powers to China was possible only 
through the semblance of unity among them, 
but since the War the conditions which gave 
substance to this unity are irrevocably gone* 
Russia and Germany have been effectively 
eliminated from Chinese politics The 
Washington Conference of 1922 had guaran 
teed the political integrity of China Sub 
sequently a senes of events, beginning with 
the Shanghai and ‘Sbaineen incidents in 
1925f to be shortly followed by the rendition 
of the British concession at Hankow? has 
led to a reversal of the traditional British 
policy in China The disastrous boycott of 
British goods in 1925 proved the expensive 
folly of the gun boat policy On the other 
hand, it is realized — even painfully realized— 
that nn agressive policy in China on the 
part of any non-Asiatic power must inevitably 
lead to a clash with Tapan, the supreme power 
in the 1 nr East It is in (his sense that 
China is called the danger spot of the world 
Indeed, Japan is fully con°cious of her 
superior position and ns is well known, has 
made ruthless use of it I or the moment 

• Cf Count Hayasbi b Beerct memoirs quoted in 
T C 'Woos TV e hvamrntang and the Chnese 
ReroUt on (Mien and Inwin ltd 192) pp. 
245 i 

t These refer to the shootii c ot Ihc Chinese by 
the British lollec {Cf I lonel Curtis Tie Capital 
Qteel a s oj China Macmillan and Co 1912 cbapler 
m) 

§ Ibid p 103 The advance of the i atwusliat 
armies finally led to the Iransfcr of tbe Bnli«h 
■'•oncciBion to Cbineie control 


FCON , Fl! D , rcos (f onpon) 

the mantle of Great Butain has fallen on the 
shoulders of Japan * Nor is the slow cmci 
gcncc of China as a self conscious nation 
from the chaos of civil wars a matter of 
indifference to the foreigners It is not easy 
for Europeans, accustomed as they arc to 
lock upon the Chinese as tn inferior race, to 
reconcile themselv cs to the changed situation, 
bnt on balance it is to be welcomed, because 
a strong and well governed China will not 
only provide a check to the ascendency of 
Japan in the Tar East but al®o a market of 
almost unlimited scope fer the manufactures 
of the West Finally, icmembering the early 
days of the recent revolution, it is feared 
that opposition to the Nationalist Govern 
roent, now controlled by the moderate pohti 
cians, may only mean transference of the 
allegiance of the people to more dangerous 
quarter® The new policy indicated in tbe 
following passage may be taken as typical 
of the \\ estern powers in China Mr Lionel 
Cmtis says 

To me Ibe people of China are important le»s 
bv reason of their vast numbers than for what 
they arc and si ill more for what they are 
capable of becoming They can and they will 
make of themselves as noble n conimonwenllh as 
the world contains but also as Sun \at fcen 
realized Ihc time which it takes them to reach 
that p;oal will depend on the help they receive 
from outside (p JOl) 

Among the vicissitudes of human history 
the existence of China ns a political unit for 
thousands of years is a unique phenomenon 
It Ins been, as Prof Tnwney puts it, ‘like 
Median nl Christendom the Unity of a 
civilization rather than of a political system’') 
The moral order on which the vast corpus 
of the Ccleslnl Lmpire rested was thus as 
much a source of strength ns of weakness 


• Cf OTokujo Hnnzawa 8 article The v ipnt 
ficancc of tnc ‘•■hiinKbsi UTatr quoted in The 
Capital Qi esiion of LI ma Append x \ 

t Cf 1 rof It II lawnty I^and aid Laboir 
in Cltna (Allen snd Unwin Lid 1932) p 1CI 
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As long as Chun led an isolated existence 
and the moral authority of her tnotnrchs 
remained unimpaired the integrity of China 
was assured 

The lemarkible stability of the Chinese 
Empire, as an English writer observed nearly 
three quarters of a c°ntnrv a go, is to be inter- 
preted in t“rm* of moral agency, not only 
because its vehicle was the elite of th° nation, 
the mandarins, but also because it derived its 
ultimat® strength from the contingent right 
of the subjects to overthrow th° ruler who 
failed to discharge his duty The China of 
the pa«t liad «een rebellion but not revolu 
tion because th» ethical foundations of the 
State were held sacred The sam° obsener 
wrote that "of all nations that have attained 
a degree of civilization the Chinese are the 
least revolutionary and most rebellious * 

The first contact of China with the West 
was pregnant with possibilities Had China 
like Japan, the vision of the impending 
disaster, the face of things would have been 
different While their moral authority was 
still supreme, had the Chinese sovereigns 
undertaken the reorganization of China in 
conformity with the needs of a scientific age, 
the fate of China, nay of Asia, would have 
been different The physical separation of 
China fiom the rest of the world had, it s*i uu, 
induced a moral estrangement in the rulers 
of the country too deep seated to be easily 
reconciled Indeed, instead of coming to 
terms with the foreigners, they wanted them 
to come round to their view One disaster 
followed another in quick succession By 
the end of the first decade of the present 
century, the moral authority of the Chinese 
Empire had been shaken to its very roots 
The proclamation of the Republic vu lbtt 
at once marked the culmination of an impor- 
tant phase of Chinese historv as well as the 
beginning of another jet more momentous 
The fate of the Chinese Republic, which 
still hangs in the balance, immediately 
suggests two questions Tirot, why has it 
failed to consolidate itself ? Secondly, what 
is its future The first question, although 


• Cf T T Meadows The Chinese and Thar 
hcbtlhon (London IboG) quoted in Prof Tlotcombes 

Tie Chmtie herolution (Harvard Umrersitj Press 
1030; PP KM4 I 


important in itself, is of relative insignificance, 
because the delay in the the stabilization of 
the Republic primarily issues from the magni- 
tude of the problem itself A study of 
the revolutionary history of France as Dr 
Sun Yat sen has pointed out, will clearly- 
demonstrue that the ghost of a revolution 
in the background of an old civilization is not 
easilv laid* The jears of uncertainty and 
civil wars that have followed the revolution 
thus are partly the legacy of the past rein- 
forced by foreign diplomacy, partly the result 
of the doctrinaire view of the Chinese revolu- 
tionanesT themselves and partly the con&e 
quence of the mistaken strategy of Dr Sun 
in transferring the Presidentship of the 
Republic to Yuan Shih kaig But in the last 
resort, they were all symptoms not causes 
of the malady It is in the absence of a sen*e- 
of direction of the ultimate ends of the revolu- 
tion, which are, as the Russian Revolution 
has shown, more fundamental to a modern 
revolution than ever before, that the failure 
of the first phase of the revolution must 
be traced- For, as a Chinese scholar pointed 
sometime ago “Of all the enemies of 
human progress, the greatest is the confasion 
of ideas, because it obstructs views and 
paralv>®s action and destroys the collective- 
will of any Urge otgsnizition ’ ** If the study 
of the past has any value, the lessoa for 
the future is clear 

But if nobody knew the objectives of 
the revolution of 1911, Sun Yat sen did. 
He of all men knew that the destructive role 
of a revolution can often be exaggerated , 
the mere change of masters, far less the 
adoption of the most perfect democratic 
constitution of the world, solves little, if 
anything But his feViow workers, whoso 
knowledge of China and of her needs were 
les3 profound, were dazzled by the example- 
of \ in erica and thought that the reorgamza 
tion of the government on the American 
model would u 3 her iu the mdlenium overnight 


* t? c un \at Humane* of a Chinese 

Berofutumjry (Hutchinson) 137 el seq 

t did bee chapter entitled “VV ho was High* * 

$ tor an interesting study of Yuan, sc An 
American Diplomat in (Ama by Paul R-nnsch who 
as \mencaa Minister to China 191^111, had nnn-nat 
opportunities of closely knowing him 
** T C Moo op eiL, p 11 
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How mistnken they were was to be shown by to discouragement inevitable upon defeat 
subsequent events Yuan Shih-kai, the first is knowledge — the knowledge of the cause of 

President of the Republic, was sejnrated from defeat The consciousness that the failure 

the revolutionary lenders by n deep moral gulf of the initial phase of the revolution must 
They belonged to two different worlds be attributed to the imperfect understanding 

Yuan had a profound distrust of parha ot the vital needs of tho country thus became 

mentnry methods, mid, as would behove an the starting point of the renewed rciolu 

ambitious militarist, h(j never whole-heartedly tionary activity Sun Ynt sen ogam took 

identified himself with tho revolution The his rightful place nt the head of the 

lenders had naively thought that they would revolutionary part} 

regnm by parliamentary methods the power The new party organization crystallized 
that they had delegated to Yuan, but tho round the so-called “Three Principles’' 

disillusion was not long in coming While (San-Min Chu) of I)r Sun "i at sen* The 

Sun Yat-sen was busy formulating his plans ideal of democracy, as Lincon declared, 

for the development of communications as a is a “government of the people, by the 

means to tho unification of China, the people and for the people' Accordingly, 

President of tho Republic stole a march on Nationalism, Democracy and Socialism 

the revolutionary leaders and finally became the three pillars of the Chinese 

proclaimed himself tho Emperor of China at Nationalist Party These arc, as would be 

the end of 1915 In this, curious as it may evident, mutually complementary, because in 

sound, he was encouraged by a liberal a vast country like China, whtch contains at 

American professor, Dr Goodnow* hut Ins least five distinct nationalities, the ideal of 

final, though short lived, success was duo to nationhood is not enough , in order of 

tho finnucia! help luaa secured from the priority socialism or the so called pnuciple 

foreign Powers in 1913 + But this facade of of people's ltvclihool must precede before 

apparent security could not long hide Ins China can speak as a democratic nation with 
bankruptcy of power The foundations of the world outside + Tho problem of Chinese 
his authority were visibly crumbling away reconstruction henceforth receives a new 
"By the acceptance of the notorious twenty one orientation Tho reform of the Central 
demands of Japan in 1915 he completely Government by parliamentary methods, which 

“lost his face’ in the eyes of the Chinese the revolution of 1*111 bad attempted and 

Dot his death in 1916 saved him from the failed, was relegated to the background 
ignominy of being violently pushed from the They were clearly unsuited to the regeneration 

Dragon Throne of China, ignorant and economically back- 

Meanwhilc, although the revolutionary ward The concept of dictatorship, obviously 

government had ended in failure, the revolu inspired by the Russian example, was thus 

tionary party was not crushed Nor was the incorporated into the Chinese revolutionary 
lesson of the first unsuccessful constitutional programme and it became the orgaa for the 

government lost upon the revolutionary realization of the Chinese Revolution 

leaders They had gradually been awakened Sun Yat sen indicates three stages by 

to the true meaning of the now famous which the above principles are to be realized.*; 
phrase of Sun Yat sen, “action is easy but Political power is to be consolidated first by 

knowledge is difficult * § The best antidote military rule At the end of this stage, 

— — - — people would undergo a period of tutelage 

• Dr Goodnow of John Hopkins Univers ty was to the Party when they would receive their 

one of \uana political advisers 

t The tire lower Consortium namely Brush. ~~ 

Trench Russian and Japanese Bankers provided knowledge is difficult, by means of repealed 
him with a loan of £'5 000 (XX) mill on pounds explanations and proofs {Cf Memoirs op fit 
fox tho reorganization of China 1 p 118) 

§ Therefore I consider myself bound to win the * Ibid Appendix 1 

minds of ray fellow countrymen and women away t CJf Dr Bun a Outline for the Reconstruction 

■from tho preconceived idea which has taken root of China in T C. Woos kuomrniang and the 
in them that knowledge is easy but acliou is future of Chinese Revolution Vppcndix jB 
■difficult and to the idea that action is easy but I II td 
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first Ie«sons jn self government In other 
words, self government would begin at the 
bottom, with the “hsien," the lowest admitus 
irative unit. It would expand 10 ever-widening 
circles to the province, and when all the 
provinces had enjoyed constitutional govern- 
ment, the national constitution would be 
proclaimed In short, the third or constitu- 
tional stage would mark the culmination 
rather than the beginning of the revohitionan 
rule, as under the first revolution 

The constitutional theon of Sun Yat sen, 
although based on theory of the separation of 
powers, goes bexond the usual division into 
the legislative, judicial aad executive In 
accordance with the Chinese tradition, the 
power of control or censorship and examma 
turn for public services are made co equal 
with the other three la other words, a 
separate power would be constituted which 
would beep a controlling eye on the other 
departments and be m a measure above them, 
while the selection of candidates for public 
services would be left to a sort of Public 
Service Commission The whole scheme of 
constitutional government* wa s outlined bv 
Sun Yat sen as follows — 

The brate Machine 

People b Conference— Every district 
J has one delegate 

Government 

Punishing Judicial Executive Legislative Examinatory 
authority anthonty authority authority authority 


Minister Minuter Minister Minister Minister 
of of of of of 

Justice Finance Intenor Foreign a flairs Education 


District Authority— Direct right of 
I citizens 

Initiative Eight of Recall Referendum Direct electoral 
nghls 


* Cf Memoirs op c it tppendis II la order to 
understand fcnn \at sen properly, it should be borne 
in mind that his theory of democracy is based on the 
distinction as Prof JlolcomV puts n, “between the 
sovereign power of the people which enables them to 
to control the government and the governmental 
powers directly speaking by means of which those 
who are competent operate it. (op fit p 316) In 
other words he believed in a government of experts 
of civil servants subject to the ultimate control of the 
citizens of the Republic. (See also T C. W oo, op 
eti p. 66 vt *tq ) 

40-3 


The tear 1924 proved a turning point in 
the historx of the Chinese revolution The 
part\ conference, which comprised delegates 
from the prox races including outer Mongolia, 
met at Canton id the middle of the \ear. 
Out of it3 deliberations emerged the General 
Constitution of the Kuommtang Not only 
was this conference a personal triumph for 
Sun Yat sen but, as T C Woo ha-, pointed 
out, it was a testimoai “to the maturity of 
opinion among the rank and file of the 
members to the necessitx of such a reorganiza- 
tion ’ * Henceforward, the Party became 
th« cupreine organ of the Revolution -the 
individual being subordinated to the collective 
action This change wis of fundamental 
importance, because not only was it designed 
to put a brake on individual ambition, but, 
what was more important, revolutionary acti- 
vities in China were for the first time 
grounded on certain well-defined principles, 
which provided the goal as well as the 
standard of those activities 

Meanwhile, help had come to the Chinese 
revolutionary movement from another quarter 
Thus, although Sun Yat sen did not see eye 
to eye with tbe communists, he was not 
deterred from seeking Russian help for his 
cause Indeed, there is no doubt whatsoever 
that the help rendered by the Russian experts 
at this crucial period to the Chinese revolu- 
tion proved invaluable The Nationalist 
Aran, the backbone of the new revolution, 
organized with the expert advice of Galens 
and the skilful propoganda among the masses, 
inspired by Borodin, are examples which 
would stnke any casual observer While Sun 
Yat sen was alive, his personality could work 
ojif. a. soDxfcuitam, vhpatjnnnf. w/.h. *Ju t 
Russians, the latter’s sphere of activities 
being strictly delimited Bat the death of 
Dr San m March 1924 removed the sole 
influence capable of maintaining this delicate 
balance, for in tbe last resort this alliance 
was essentially an alliance of incompatibIe3 
Nevertheless, for a time the differences 
between the right wing of the Nationalist Party 
and the communists and those members of 
the Kuommtang who stood nearest them Was 
concealed by the onward surge of the revo- 
lution Indeed, but for the united front of 

• Bi p D 
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all the revolutionary forces under the 
Nationalist banner, the lightning success of 
the molntionary army in 192G and 1927 
could hardly hat e been expected To quote 
T, C Woo again 

The gradual infiltration of the proletarian 
element* into the rank* of the Kuomtntang during 
its Itfc-hwtory, and the gradual broadening of its 
basis to make it rest more and more on the masse* 
of the peasants and labourer* resulted finally in 
the creation of that mighty political power which 
characterised the northern expedition of last year 
and this year and brought the revolution to the 
threshold of success • 

But the very rapidity of this success had 
frightened the militarists and the Imperialist 
Powers, who saw in it their own doom The 
next phase is marked by the alliance of the 
various generals, the rupture with the 
Russians and the violent suppression of the 
workers, peasants and the left elements + In the 
struggle tor power Chiang Km shok came out 
notorious, not because he was less ambitious 
or less unscrupulous than the other militarists 
but primarily because he did lip service to 
the ideals of Sun lat sen and had the 
support of the moderate wing of the Kuomin- 
tang, the support of the army and lastly the 
support of that important class, the Chinese 
merchants The recognition of the Nationa 
list Government by the principal Powers, 
which was to follow shortly, put the final seal 
of authority on Chiang Km slick whom the 
Western Powers indulgently call “the strong 
man of China M 

The Revolution, which was thus within 
an ace* of success in 19d7, ended in failure 
The Nationalist Government nt Nanking Ins 
been recognized by the world outside, but its 
effective influence still remains confined to 
not more than half a dozen provinces Ihe 
standing sore of dissension between Nanking 
and Canton is not yet healed The open 
revolt of the latter has been temporarily 
balked by the Japanese agression in China, 
but “Hunched, as it was on the eve of the 
greatest crisis in recent Chinese history, it 
was a tragic example of disunion * ** On the 


• Op of p 2t4 

t lor a graphic account of hope and d ml I u*wn 
m this period see Anna Louise Strong e Cl inn * 
Mdhons (10°S) 

5 K H iawney op eit p VO 


other hand, nearly three provinces are con 
trolled by the Chinese communists Else- 
whero the authority of Nanking is at beat 
nominal What is more serious is that even 
at the capita! the authority of the party m 
power is not unchallenged There is even 
talk of the formation of a Fascist Party, 
prcsumbly with Chiang Kai shek playing the 
role of 'Mussolini * 

Of the Three Principles (San Min Chu) 
of Sun 1 at sen the mo«t important is the 
principle of people's livelihood This goes 
to the root of the problem of Chtna The 
Nanking Government has done little to alle- 
viate it, far less to cariy out the programme of 
Chinese reconstruction, as Sun Yat sen 
conceived itf It is in this factor that one 
must seek the principal cause of the weakness 
of the Nationalist Government and not in the 
unwillingness of the foreign powers to 
support it, 39 one recently pointed out§ For, 
as Mine Sun Yat sen in her inspiring message 
on the eve of her departure from China said 
“In the last analysis, all revolutions must be 
social revolutions, based upon fundamental 
changes in society, otherwise it is not a 
revolution, but merely a change of gjvem 
ment Thus, although when Professor 
Tawney exhorted the Nanking Government 
in a recent article to set its house in order in 
the provinces under its dtrect control and to 
seek to conquer the rest of China by example 
rather than force, lie was only superficially 
right ft If the Central Government is true 
to its ealt it must cither establish its authority 
over the whole country or abdicate Where 
moral authority is at stake, divided allegiance 
is impermissible 

To state the problem thus is to find its 
solution Torcc has been tried by Nanking 
bat found unavailing §§ It 19 no substitute 


• Cf fascism in China, an article by a Student 
of Politic* in The People s Tribmue (Shanghai) 
March 16 1033 

t Son h »t *en The Internahonal Derelopraent 
of China (Fulnatn New \ork 1923) 

5 Cf Gnnmu nsm ,,, Cftma— h it a Danger T 
by William Marlin (formerly of the Journal de 
CfenSvo) in The Manchester Guardian H telly Frday 
Jo It 14 im 

* T C Woo op cit. \ppendix D 
t+ K. U Tawney ‘-The Future of China’ in 
The People » Trtbunc May 1933 

$5 Cf Communmm In China, etc. op cat 
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for moral bankruptcy It becomes mcreas- 1926 27 must be recaptured, if the revolution 
mg ly c l ear that the conditions which made the is to be saved Tnere is no half way house 
mighty revolutionary unity possible in between reaction and revolution 


MUSINGS ON WORLD POLITICS 

By MAJOR D GRAHAM POLE 


T HERE may be astronomical or religious 
reasons for beginning a new year 
on the first of January But with 
the great majontv of people — id the 
hearts and minds of men — there is little 
doubt that the year ends with the passing 
of summer This is a survival of course 
from more pnmitiv e times In olden dai s 
the harvest was necessarily the climax of 
the year After the harvest there was 
respite and then the cycle began anew In 
England from the earliest times this process 
has been reflected in the ordering of public 
affairs So soon as the harvest was gathered 
in, new scholastic sessions began, new 
sessions of the Courts began, Parliament was 
again called together In our own and more 
artificial age summer brings respite not from 
the fields but from the machine, but the 
feeling is the same. Summer hohdavs set a 
definite term to the year, allow men to pause 
for a moment and take stock of their 
position 

Anyone taking stock of the position at 
the present time must surely feel that there 
is amidst so much 'hat is chaotic, one good 
reason for being hopeful of the future, and 
that is the great display of energy The 
world is menaced by the evil spirit of 
dictatorship, dictatorship which must always 
rest, id the last nnalvsi*, upon espionage and 
murder But it 13 better to be menaced than 
to be complacent And the«e dictators are 
telling the world what the timid vote- 
dependent democrats never would understand 
that men will alwavs respond to a bold 
lead 

Bat the decline of democracy is due to 
other causes besides the diffidence of the 


politicians Jt 3 influence is declining because 
it still clings to a nineteenth century 
individualistic guise, a guise which simply 
cannot meet the spirit or account /or all 
the processes of a modern mechanized societv 
The central tenet of democracy, that the 
individual must bo left free to pursue his own 
development so long as his freedom does not 
interfere with the freedom of his neighbour, 
is a tenet outworn and out of touch with 
present-day realities The threat to a man’s 
freedom is no longer a neighbour m com 
petition with himself it is a machine, and 
behind that machine an abstract irresponsible 
money power* 

This point is very clearly developed in 
Mr Bernard Shaw’s latest publication entitled 
The Political Madhouse tn America and 
Nearer Home Says be 

scientific discovery has revealed new methods 
of producing wealth which require enormous plants 
costing prodigious amounts of cap tal Today 
the dollare needed to start big enterprises are 
counted in hundreds of millions and the ordinary 
employer is Utterly unable to find such sums or lo 
prevent the big enterprises swallowing up h 9 little 
ones He has therefore fallen helplessly into 
the power ot a class of men whosm business it w. 
to find millions the financiers 

They are the present masters of the s tuation 
(Italics mine) 

It is the great gap m our democraca that 
it does not take account of fins new power 
One might have thought that England would 
have been the first to be alive to the danger 
because, after all, the constitutional struggle 
in England has always been bound up -with 
the struggle for control of expendi 
ture But it looks as if we will drift under 
the new tyranny with the re«t This new 
tyranny. Fascism, which, stripped 
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symbols nntl pseudo mysticism (the dope so 
useful for the bemusing of stmplc men and 
the enslavement of lucrcdibly simple women) 
is nothing bnt a junta of financiers riding the 
State 

These reflections arc prompted nftcr 
reading a remarkable book which has appear- 
ed this week The Broun Book of the Hitler 
Ten or 1 his book has been criticized in some 
quarters because it is written from a socialist 
(and indignant) point of mow The terrible 
facts which it reveals, according to such 
critics, would be even more terrible if 
presented impartial!} Bnt is there such a 
thing as an impartial account of a tyranny ? 
However the most astounding revelation m 
the book, the most coldly evil, is an cveerpt 
quoted from an article published in the 
Deutsche Fnhrerhrtefe, "a private bulletin of 
the Union of German Indnstrj ' The subject 
of this article is The Re consolidation of 
Capitalism and its tone 19 enough to make 
MacchiavcIU turn green with envy 

First of all it points out that post war 
Capitalism bas been under a great debt to 
the Social Democrats Did not the Social 
Democrats paralyse the revolutionary energies 
of organized labour and so "chain it firmly 
to the capitalist State’ ?(’) 

The Social Democrats, it continues, made 
tho world safe for Capitalism through the 
wages victories and tho social political 
measures it secured In this way it "canalized 
the revolutionary movement ” Instead of the 
struggle from below there were conce°sions 
from above (This is not a Communist 
talking but the Union of German Industry) 
But the Depression put an end to the 
usefulness of the Social Democrats There 
were no longer any gains to be passed on as 
a sop to the working classes, "and with the 
wiping out of these gain*, the mechanism for 
the creation of illusions tn the irorlmg class 
which depended on them also ceases to 
function ” 1 

So now fhev must all come under the 
Hitler umbrella The last paragraph is worth 
quoting at some length 

If Nat onal Social era succeeds in bringing the 
trade utuot a into a toe al pol cy of constraint as 
Social Dmoeracv formerly succeeded in bring rtg 
them into a Liberal policy then National Socialism 
would become the bearer of one of the Inactions 
ee°cniial to the future 0! capitalist role 


The danger of a ‘■'tatc capitalist or even 
socialistic lierdoptncnl which is often nr^ed 
against such an incorporation of tho trade unions 
tmfcr National '-oeialist Iradtrwhip will jn fact 
bo at 01 led precisely by these means 

Men are, of course, at liberty to ehoo«e 
either capitalism or socialism But what eati 
one think of a set of men who will support 
their opponents in principle so long and for 
just as long as their usefulness is 
demonstrable 7 Irresponsible finance decided 
to put Hitler in the saddle — and the Jews 
nnd the Pacifists and the Socialists and 
Austria are all being oppressed in the name 
of the Sunstika, Aiyamsni, Pan Germanism 
and the rest 

Perhaps one further reflection may be 
permitted in passing Nazi Germany resents 
as unwarrantable interference the protests 
ngamtst the Terror which arc now being 
made in every civilized land What she docs 
within her own borders, to meet her own 
problems, she claims, is her own responsibility 
But it is a moot point whether the right 
to oppress exists any longer in a world which 
Ins set up the League of Nations with its 
machinery for the Protection of Minorities 
Germany is simply creating new minorities 
The trath is, of course, that a nation will 
6tnkc the same note in its foreign policy as it 
strike-* at home Germany cannot become 
an iron State at home and a concihatorv 
Power as regards the rest of the world 
And the conviction is growing every day 
that Germany is both re-arming and developing 
an air force This weak end Herr Hitler has 
held a monster rally of Nazis at Nuremburg 
The docile German Press may rejoice at such 
a demonstration of national solidarity, such 
a symbol of the totnlanan State But to the 
rest of tho wor!d it is merely proof that "Herr 
Hitler has reconstituted the whole German 
Army and has shown at Nuremburg that m a 
few d jy » he can mobilize several hundred 
thousand men” 

Incidentally , when one thinks of the Nazis 
swaggering in Nuremburg, one realizes afresh 
how the humourless Teuton is his own woF't 
enemy Herr Hitler would pick on Nurem 
burg, loveliest of German medueVal strong- 
holds, "that ro«*e red citr half as old as time,” 
and home of the toy making industry, to parade 
Jus Storm Troops with their famous n6w 
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digger® inscribed blood and honour (whatever 
that ma\ mean) 

As regards the rumours that Germany is 
creating an Air Force— forbidden her under 
the Versailles Treaty — the Nazis again have 
furnished the gravest evidence In every 
town the population has been engaging in 
elaborate anti aircraft drill Instructions have 
beeD given in the use of gas masks and 
everyone has been regimented and assigned 
his special task or place Yet no one is 
contemplating an air attack on Germany So 
what is the reason for all this activity 9 It is 
believed on the Continent that the Nazis 
themselves may deal some sudden blow at 
France or Poland and that the\ are training 
their people not to resist attack but a 
reprisal 

Germany, it might be added, is not the 
only country which is elaborating its air 
defence and preparing the minds of its people 
to expect a sudden attack from the air The 
«ime kind of “rehearsals’ have been going on 
in Tokyo, the Prussia of the East The two 
“Pru=eia«,” indeed seem to be exchanging 
points on various war like considerations 
Japan, of conrse, has been making war on 
China for years without ever declaring war 
German militarists «eem to favour the same 
method of stealing the advantage The 
News Chronicle Foreign Correspondent reports 
how a well known French mihtarv writer said 
to him recently “I have been at Geneva 
and I have heard war possibilities discussed 
bv both French and German experts 
German officers hive coolly expressed the 
view that declarations of war are f old 
tightened’ and that the s/de rrh/eh strikes 
the first surprise blow will stand to win 
the victory German journalists at Geneva 
have talked in like manner” 

AH things considered it is plain that the 
Disarmament Conference, when it meets next 
month at Geneva, will meet not a moment 
too soon Hitlerite German} may be a great 
discouragement to France and her neighbours 
to abate any part of their armaments But 
the intolerable rumours and suspicions which 
are springing up seem to be uniting the 
powers on one vital issue And that is that 
whatever Convention is finally adopted, it 


must contain provision for the compulsory 
investigation of armaments every six months 

France is exceeding!} anxious to carry 
this provision at Geneva England does not 
care much for the idea, as she never does 
care much for any idea that infringes her 
absolute “sovereignty ’ But America is said 
to be in favour of it and America, these days, 
frequently turns the scale It is to be hoped 
that this provision is carried If it is, it 
will mark a tremendous *tep forward in 
principle There will never be anv real 
security until the nations think more in terms 
of joint security and less in tho«e of private 
sovereignty Such an advance would far 
outweigh the immediate usefulness of the 
provi ion — which is, of course, that it would 
at once call Herr Hitler s bluff He could 
dispel all the sinister rumours, gain credence 
for bis much advertised occasional pacific 
speeche®, simph by deciding to admit 
League of Nations experts to investigate the 
state of German armaments 

America, land of constructive energy and 
dictatorship resting on consent, may set 
infuse life into what, when it last adjourned, 
was considered to be a moribund Disarma- 
ment Conference Mr Norman Davis, Pre- 
sident Roosevelt’s famous “Ambassador at 
large,” has come to Europe with a plan for 
a period of "trial disarmament ” The plan 
cannot be revealed yet, but to give it a good 
send off the U S Secretary of State for 
"War announces that he Will suspend bis 
£ 1 * 1 , 000 000 programme for the modernization 
of the U S A ’s land and air equipment 
(The cynics remark that the United States, 
TP/tb both ejvs zu? the Pj/ciSe end Japes, 
have nothing to offer as regirds reducing 
naial armaments ) 

From time to time it is rumoured that 
war in the Pacific between America and 
Japan is imminent. American alarmists, in 
particular, seem unable to resist the idea. 
But all the tendencies at present seem to 
suggest that Japan is turning mor** and more 
towards Asia. The conquest of Manchuria 
has made her a great Anatic continental 
Power — and it is the overlord«hip of Ana 
at which she is aiming With, perhaps, a 
few exchanges with Rnsna so that she may 
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drtich some of the coveted maritime territory 
bordering on Mnnclmnn 

However much we may dislike her ruth- 
less militarism, it is undeniable tint Japan 
has n aision for Asia It is most interesting 
to read, in (he reports of the recent Con- 
ference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
of n scheme put forward by two Tokyo 
professors for n kind of Pastern Branch of 
the League of Nations There docs seem to 
be, m the economic sphere, a movement 
towards a regional grouping In time, it 
appears, there wilt be about eight self 
contained units Similarly in the political 
sphere, it would seem to be a more 
reasonable, a more manageable arrangement, 
to decentralize the administration of the 
League of Nations 

If more than half of Japan’s interest in 
an Eastern or Pacific Branch of the League 
of Nations is due to her unwillingness 
to co-operate with the League which 


voted against her at Geneva, it is none 
the less a fruitful idea which she has 
put forward The League is far too closely 
identified with European politics merely 
The United States is not a member of the 
League The South American States arc 
often in default India is never effectively 
represented Japan is out of favour and 
screams at the delegates that they do not 
know their history Plaialj a little 
decentralisation and intensive administration 
arc called for 

To get back to the point from which we 
started, the times raa} be uneasy but, thank 
God, thej arc Stirring If men are turning 
to dictators, at least they are no longer 
allowing the Depression to overwhelm them 
And people after all always get the govern- 
ments the} deserve The dictators will phss 
when they have served their turn — to bring 
a much needed direction and definition into 
the conduct of public affairs 


THE CENTENARY OF RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY, " THE 
FATHER OF MODERN INDIA” 

B\ J T SUNDERLAND 


T HE Centenary of the death of Raja 
Kammohun Ro}, which occurs in 
September, 19d3, is to be celebrated 
in India on a wide scale It should 
not be without notice in America 

This illustrious son of Ind a was indtsput 
abl} one of the ver} great men of the modern 
world His achievements were remarkable in 
two directions, namely, in service rendered to 
the world as a whole and in service to India 
in particular 

I 

It is unquestionable that he rendered high 
and lasting service to the world as a scholar 
Many scholars affirm that he possesses a 
better claim than any one else to have been 
the founder of the important modern Science 
of Comparative Religion This alone should 
insure for him a permanently conspicuous 
place an history 


II 

He rendered priceless service to Tndia, of 
three kinds 

(i) It is the testimony of the highest 
authorities that, through his able, scholarly 
and extensive writings, he gave to the Bengali 
tongue (the most important language of India) 
distinctly increased range, versatility, strength 
and nttractivene's, and did much to raise the 
literary quality and standing of all Bengali 
literature 

(*0 lie founded the very important 
religious and social reform movement known 
as the Brahmo Somaj, which notwithstanding 
its somewhat slow growth m numbers so far 
in its hi # toiy, has kindled a light in India 
which cannot be extinguished , has set up an 
ideal of rel gion so Jiving, so vital, so in 
harmony with the best modern thought, and 
so adapted to India’s practical needs toda}, 
that the whole religious and social thinking of 
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India must inevitabi} more and more realize 
its truth and beauty, feel its uplifting influ 
ence, and more ia its direction 

(«0 It is more and more realized that he 
gave the initiatory word, the first clear 
impulse in creating India’s modern movement 
to shake off her bondage to a foreign power, 
and to become once more free, — free to shape 
her own destiny, to develop her own institu- 
tions, to occupy again the great place among 
the nations which she filled so long, and to 
render to humanity the high service which 
her illustrious past and her rich spiritual 
genius so indisputably fit her to render 

Rammohuu Roy wrote the great and 


heroic declaration "I waxt 10 be free, or 
I don’t want to be it ILL.” Tnat was a 
clarion note, which meant nothing less than 
the political as well as the spiritual rebirth of 
his country The spirit of that note has 
spread and spread until to da) all India is 
feeling the mighty thrill of it. 

Such, in a few words, arc some of the 
reasons why his appreciate e and admiring 
countr)men have given to this distinguished 
scholar and reformer the great title of Thf 
Father of Modern India, and why all 
India’s religious faiths, classes and parties are 
uniting to celebrate his Centenary 
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A PLANET AND A STAR 

B\ KAGENDRAN'ATH GUPTA 


( \STER,' I observed ‘it is admitted even by 
l v i science which does not deal with the 
unknown that there is no su^h thing as 
destruction even of matter Nothing perishes 
there ts a constant change, there is chemical 
and other change, one substance n Mimo another 
form, either visible or invisible bnl there is 
no waste in nature, there is no annihilation' 
‘Very true, my «on,’ sai 1 the Ma«t**r the 
mountain may crumble into dn-t and may dis 
appear from sight hut the substance of which 
the mountain was formed, remain® The flesh 
decays and turns into du t but it doe® not 
dissolve and di«appear Since there is no di® 
®olution of matter how can another substanc” which 
is far subtler than matter peri®h ? When we 
tli languish between tb“ mortal and the unmoTtal 
we really think of what is subject to change and 
what is changele«s The hint is written large 
nil over nature If ®he will not permit a pinch 
of dust to peri«h how can anythin" which is 
imperishable in it®elf ever cen«e to be* We are 
not called upon to strain our credulity to believe 
that the indwelling soul w immortal and retains 
its individuality If the memory of previous 
births is lo t it is because there is a veil which 
ever way we may turn and nothing is made easy 
for us We are ever in the fray and we win or 
we lose as we ®tme whole-heartedly ©t only 
with a faint heart Men have to struggle hard 
for even the pos»e «ions of this world and how 
can we obtain prizes far more precious without 
striving for them ? It is the enemy in onr own 
selves that we have to fight, but the contest is 
Dot the less grim because it is silent and unseen 
The end of the struggle may come as it came 
to the Buddha when the triumphant ®oid crowns 
the heights and is at peace It is only when 
the victory is won, an 1 not till then, that the 
warrior may lay aside his armour* 

‘And now ’ ®aui the Master, rising with a 
smile, ‘shall we take off our armour for the 
night ?’ 

XXXII 

A week went b} Every day the Master 
diseour ed to us on the great problems that have 
at all times exerci cd the minds of thoughtful 
men and he spoke freely out of the inexhaustible 
store of his wi dom W ith rare intuition he 
seemed to anticipate our inquiries and he illumin 
cd many a dark chamber of our ignorance Of 
our own great teachers in the world that we had 
left behin 1 a few questions had enabled him to 
know all that he desired and there seemed to 
50—4 


be a strange spiritual bond between him and 
our own departed teacher® He often spoke as 
they had spoken and we thought we were listen- 
ing to the teachings of the Buddha or the 
Christ He explained that neither distance nos 
different worlds and different planets mattered 
so long ns the race of humanity was the same 
and was faced with the same problem® There 
might be other worlds inhabited by n higher order of 
beings and it was conceiveable that they bud found 
n ready solution for the problems that baffled 
u® but the law was uniform in its immutability 
There was infinite variety m nature but there 
were no surprises What seemed to surprise us 
was due merely to the limited scope of our 
intelligence Yl e saw Hint there was a graduated 
scale of the faculty of comprehension, but we 
could not know where it began and where it 
ended 

Drim and the othe- young scholars listened 
to the Master ns attentively as wo did and 
sometimes di®cuss“d the same subjects with us. 
We found out that the Master taught at certun 
hours and ibey were encouraged to think for 
thcm«elves and §nd answers to the questions 
that pres ed for a solution Each novice was 
subject to an individual discipline and felt the 
vimlant eye of the Master upon him at all 
times But on one subject they never opened 
their lips and that was the instruction they were 
receiving in the development of psychic powers. 
From what we had seen of Xarga and Karos 
we were certain that some if not all of tl e®e 
oung men were receiving a simlir training 
ut it was evidently part of an e«oteric teaching 
which could not be discussed with strangers like 
our elves There was a certain air of secrecy 
which we could not fail to notice Wo were 
never invited to the cloisters occupied by the 
young men and during certain hour® every (lay 
we saw nothing of them 

Mnnichi had aiowe 1 frankly that he was 
cunou® So were we. With such knowledge 
as the Ma'ter possessed there must be combined 
much higher psychic powers than what had 
been exhibited by Xorga and Karos. An 
opportunity ■-oon presented itself when Marucht 
mentioned to the Master the miraculous powers 
attributed to the great masters and teachers of 
humanity The Master li tened in silence He 
bad been already told of Karga’s powers and 
now Maruchi mentioned what had happened to 
Gammet __ when he had suddenly clutched the 
arm of Karo® 

The Ma-ter turned to Gammet TV ere you 
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hurt? ho linked finmtiu t was awkward hut 
v<ry u"jiectful bir, I foil m if I Iml 

wind n seven chrtrK shock Thou wen. 
tremors pn««mg thiou I >h my botI> for romp time’ 
Tin Mooter nskinl Manichi, ‘Doubtless your 
men of science have fmin 1 out what electricity 
is? 

Mnnuhi shook his head 'No, sir, no om. has 
e\tr succeeded iu nn it) sin,; ito component port* 
We know w hilt thf nir is and we eon (lmde 
water into the gn«cs of whicli it i* compo-ed 
lhlt iitiout clcctnnti we know nothing Wl 
know of its t< rrihle power and we «ce it® hhnd 
mg fh«h when the thunderbolt is Imrlcit from 
the oloul® Wo ean manufacture it mil measure 
it like any other article of commerce We sell it 
and buy it Wc me it to light our houses and 
drive our fans and carriages and conveyances on 
the rondo and our ship* on the sen The motive 
power for all our industries is electricity and wc 
goncinto our own electricity to drive our ship 
through air and space Hut as to its nature and 
its ingredients no know nothing' 

‘ there you nrc Even in the material world 
you find things that haflle all jour efforts to 

f ienetrnte their secret Flectricitj is like a fnmi 
inr that comes at jour call and carries out your 
behest* You can buj and sell it as a slave or 
like nit) other commodity in the market but it 
defies jou to find out what it is and of what 
subofnnee it 19 made You can easily imagine 
how much more difficult it mu«t be to find out 
the nature of the forces in the spirit-world By 
a prolonged course of discipline and training 
Narga and Karos ha\e developed certain powers 
which are latent in mo«t men and women but 
which usually remain neglected and uncultivated 
You noticed that Narga lias developed powers 
higher than tho«e possessed by Karo® but neither 
of them will he able to tell you the nature of 
the power the) have Narga has reached a stage 
at which she can control her powers^ at will ns 
one controls n well trained horso Karo® is not 
yet able to do so There is n higher stage at 
which one can impart by a mere touch sen«ations 
which nrc quite different and of contradictory 
natures at the wiff ot" tfie man or woman who 
happens to have such power Thus I ln> my 
finger upon you, my Sahir jou who art- calm 
and wi®e, and what do you feel t 

The Master put forth his right hand and 
touched mo lightly with one finger on the breast 
On the in«tant ft great light burst out before m) 
eye®, there jvas a rushing of many waters in my 
ear®, my whole being was buojed up uilh a 
sen®e of extraordinary exaltation and I felt my 
feet leaving the ground and my body being lifted 
in the air I lost con«ciou«ness of mj surround 
mgs and appeared to be floating in an atmosphere 
a tingle with the chime of musical bell® and 
melodious with songs There were other forms 
at m) side and the faces had an ecstatic look 
I felt repeated thrills of a delight which was 


not physical pacing our tin I next thought 
I tins being trio-ported through spice at 
brent Me®* speed mil day 6 and nights Bent by 
Bbile 1 rushed on without any effort of my 
oun 

And pull illy, ngim, I was looking into 
the smiling eyes of the Mu-tor and at the face® 
of my friends and the Joung novice®, who did 
not appear to notice anything unu«ual about me 
‘Well' queried the Ma«ter, becoming grain, 
‘whnt did you foil* 

I Blantnured an 1 related m> experiences in 
a filu ring tone Whit had happened to me? 
I mu»t have been in a state of hypnosis induce 1 
by the mr-meric fluid poured into my body by 
the touch of the Master’s finger I nas much 
too bewildered to give a coherent and connected 
account and finally blurted out a question 
How long uns I n«!oep * 

Sa\e for the pre cnc<* of the Master l think 
my friends would have bur-t out laughing, but 
they coull not help grinning Orion ®atd, ‘Why 
sbon) 1 you ha »o hern a«J cep’ You have been 
sitting here like our«ilvp- f and between the time 
that the Ma«ter touched you and you began 
ppeakmg scarcely a minute coull have passed 

Tiie Master tutm 1 to Manichi ‘I know that 
your desire for knowledge is tempered b) a 
strong feeling of curiosity Would you like to 
have nn expiricnce of the «ame kind as ^ihir, 
or would you prefer a sterner ordeal ? \ ou are 
strong and full of counge, and will not flinch 
from an experience that may be «omewhat 
trvmg ’ 

Manichi vi-ibly stiffened There was a 
challenge in the Master’s words that Manichi 
was the last man to pass by or refu e to take 
up He looked A®nan squarely m the face 
Let Jt be a® yon will, my Master If Sahir has 
had the tiwting of the sweet let me have the 
cup that is bitter even with the bitterness of 
death We June b«en t night not to turn away 
from f* ir and I pray you do unto me as may 
seem goo 1 to j ou ’ 

The lightning letpod into the eye* of the 
Master ns he ro«e to Ins great height and placed 
Ins hand for a moment on the cheat of Manichi 

Nothing happened so far as wc coull «ne. 
Maruclu ®nt still without any change of expre® 
sion in his face or eye® but ho had a fixed 
look which ‘•howed that he mu®t have passed 
into temporary uncon Bciou®ness In a few 
moments there was n marked change Mnrucln 
looked nbout him djzed II is eyes seemed to 
be haunted b) a great terror, his face became 
very pale and ni9 fingers twitched and trembled 
The Ma«ter looked at him steadily and then said, 
^iou need not tell us just now what you felt 
It will be better for you to take some time and 
to compose yourself Every one can see that 
your feelings must haje been different from tho«e 
of Sahir A® vou all see, I have certain power' 
developed by a long course of discipline and 
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self-control but I cannot explain them nnj more 
thin jou cin etphin electricity But tho-e 
powers Arc under complete control and the) can 
he u«ed to put either jo> or terror into n min 
They can be withdrawn it will in much the 
«ime manner as a feline inimil of prey cin 
withdnw its sharp claw* into its velvet) piw* 
See now ’ 

He pliced his hind upon my shoulder nnd 
I felt nothing I remembered thit when while 
walking in the garden he hid pliced his Inn 1 
upon my shoulder with an affectionate gc«tun 
I hid al«o f»lt nothing 

‘ Vnd non mv young friend* eonclnde«l the 
Mister *you had better go nnd re*t a while I 
shill «peik to you igiin on this subject at 
another time ' 

The Mn«ter left u* and wo returned to our 
rooms where Mnrachi threw himself heavilv into 
a seat nnd explained By heaven I Invo Ini 
all my silliness knocked out of me 1 Talk of onr 
strength of mmd and fearlessness ' \Vh\, men 
iver> fibre of me his been jirrel nnd ncked 
into trembling and sou can knock me down with 
a feather 

Tell u- whit happened What did you feel * 
y«kel Orion ‘We hive heard from ^ihir whit 
he felt md we ire now wilting to heir jou 

Maruchi filled ind drink a cup of water 
*Mv friend*’ he «aid it was hke a nightmare 
I saw the sudden fla-h in the Ma tore eves and 
it «eem°d to «tnke and benumb me even bofore 
he touched me With the touch cnme swift 
oblivion nnd then I saw my*elf standing in i 
strange place with a large lake in front of me 
An utter silence gripped everything around me 
Not a breath of wind ruffled the air not a ripple 
ro»e on the surface of the like. The witer ws« 
pellucid flashing blue and green in the light 
nnd cool to the eve. ‘suddenly the water parted 
and from the depth- ro*c a mighty figure of a 
man with a lofty brow white nnd smooth as 
alabaster and eyes with depth* of slumbering 
fire anon darting gleams that went through one 
like a burning knife As he strode forward 
towards me I snw wonderingly that he was quite 
dry ind not s drop of water dripped from hi- 
coil black nair nnd shining garments Without 
any sign or word of greeting he put out his right 
hand nnd tore open mj brei=t as if it were n 
sheet of flim-y pip°r I hid asked the Master 
for the bitterness of death and I got it M ith 
a wrench that seemed to pull me to pieces the 
min drew out something from inside me which 
he flung down at im feet saying at the »ame 
tune in a voice of thunder, “Behold thyself 1 

I looked down and saw n midget no bigger 
than n man’s thumb sqmmiing in the du«t Jt 
wa° a human shape and bore an exact and un- 
canny re emblancc to me in every feature and 
limb It stood up and strutted about cocking 
its eye* at me nod imititmg my movements and 
gestures with an exasperating exiggerstion Then 


in t thm, quayer'ng voice shirp and shrill ns a 
cricket’®, it erted out, ‘Dost thou know me ’ I am 
th) own self That big shell of thuie is but a 
counterfeit, I am thy real self’ 

I felt so profoundly humiliated that I would 
have sunk into the grounu with very shame if it 
hail opened it my feet. I was struck utterly 
lumb while that hideous thing at my feet swelled 
out its che*t und swaggered and nltitudmi*ed 

nnd leered at ine and made mock of me and 

capered about in unholy glee The man who ha 1 
pulled out lhat evil imp from my body towered 
over me colossal, silent and grim as fate And 
then su Idenh he picked up that mocking minis 
ture of my-clf and thru*t it again in°ide me 

nnd I opened m> eye- and saw I had never 

stirred from the place where I had been sitting 
with the re* t of jou 

I nn 1« retand that the u-ion I «iw t- n 
judgment I de-erve I wa* not content with the 
M u-ter s wi dom nnd wnnted a demonstration of 
hts power*. I a^hed for it in a defiant spirit and 
hive bei n rightly punished by the hunulntion 
nnd hitterm s« I hue experienced 

\ou accuse yourself unnecessarily «aid Orion, 
ir< have known you so long and we have no- 
thing but almiralion for your fine qualities’ 

‘But that imp is in me, all the same Perhaps 
nil of us have got one but 1 have seen it in all 
its revolting lndeou-ne«s and all the pride hi* 
be^n crushed out of mi The Master has seared 
and shrivelled it with a red-hot iron and 1 feci 
I cm never puffioientlv think him for whit he 
has done for me 

\ little after midday Urini cime to call us 
to the Masters own room Aou are finding 
more and more favour in his eyes every day,’ he 
«aid, ‘it is rarely that he admits any one to the 
privacy of his own cloi'ter 

After seyiral windings and pacing through a 
number of cave* we were u«hered into a fur 
sized cave i hamber The floor wa« covered by a 
matting of reed* otherwise the room was quite 
bare A faint and delicate fragrance of «ome 
incense came to our no fril* hut there wi- no 
brazier nnd no smoke The Master was reclining 
yvith his head on his left palm and his elbow 
re°tii>g on a cushion of antelope «km filled with 
mountain mo** 

As wo entered Maruchi bowed down low at 
the feet of Ashen und said with great feeling, “I 
thank you, my Ma*ter, for what you taught me 
when vou laid your hand upon me’ 

With a sweep of hi* ngnt hand the Ma-ter 
motioned to us to sit down To Maruchi he said 
‘You are right, but I know you can face the truth 
and therefore all will be well with you ’ He 
smiled at me ‘You have drunk of the wine that 
is distilled from light and runs like quicksilver 
through our consciousness’ His eye« were grave 
as he turned towards Orion, There is something 
that tell* me there is a strong bond between you 
and thi* world to whrrh vou have come but I 
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shall make no attempt to discover it, nor shall 1 
forge a psychic link between you and me.’ 
Finally he turned to Nabor and Gam met ‘You, 
my friends, are happy that the spirit is not 
stirring strongly in \ou, though you left the 
haven of rest when you embarked upon your 
perilous adventure ’ 

He spoke to Mamchi again ‘By touching 
you and Sabir in the manner I did I have estab- 
lished with you an intimacy that entitles you 
to come to m“ whenever you please Something 
of me has pa®-ed into you and now there exists 
between us a bond which is not the le"3 real 
because it cannot always be felt You, Maruchi, 
wanted a sign, in exhibition of some miraculous 
power and you have had a slight experience of 
it, though I would not call it by that name The 
desire to witness a miracle i« a human weakness 
When a great teacher appears in our midst the 
truth that he teache®, the wisdom that he shows 
jw* jo nt- joJww^ji fwrv.\g.b Scr j.l «>«» .see jmS 

hear him They crave for the supernatural, some 
manifestation of on occult power which will 
strike the eje nod arrest the imagination Men 
do not discuss the wisdom of a teacher «o much 
ns they talk of a miracle "lid to have Ken per 
formed by him They want to «ee him walk 
over water dry footed as on hard land, they want 
him to still a storm with a word they wi«h him 
to disappear from the sight of men even while 
moving among them they want him to recall the 
dead to life and they wint him to reappear m 
the flesh after his death And when all this is 
done many disbelieve the evidence of their «en«cs 
and call him n tnck»ter and an impo«tor A 
man may pos«ess supernatural powers and yet ho 
may be no teacher, while another may lie a 
trusty guide of men without possessing any 
supernatural power- It is no part of any man’s 
work to try to up«et the order of nature for that 
is what the exhibition of miraculous powers 
means To recall the dead to life 19 not to 
'endow them with eternal lifo in the flesh for 
death iS the en 1 of all flc«li That which is 
eternal and defies death is not the physical body 
but the spirit that tenants it for n lime It can 
not be denied th at there are subtle power" but 
they nro not to bo displayed like jugglers' tricks 
and are only to bo put forth when nece«"«ry 
They have their use and they nro helpful upon 
occasions, but they are not to be u«el as a te e t, 
or "hown ns feat3 to n curious nnd sceptical 
crow I Wo have only to look around us to 
witness feats of juggling that can never be 
equalled When you see a juggler playing with 
a number of coloured halls and throwing them 
up into the air whde hoi ling only one at a time 
in the hand sou are filled with admiration, but 
do you ever think of that other juggling which 
has thrown millions of balls that we call suns 
and «tars with smaller sphere® revolving around 
them and keeps them spinning for all time 
through space with never a clash or collision 
* «en any two of them t The greatne®" of the 


wonder is lost m its familiarity while wo arc 
tickled by a trick of a sleight of hand 

'When you saw Narga rise from the ground 
like a bird, when you felt the magnetic shock of 
of the touch of Karos, when you had "trangc 
experiences when I laid my band upon you, you 
wero naturally mystified and thought you would 
give n great deal to be able to possess the same 
power® But wlmt you haye «een and felt is 
merely incidental, the essential is the realization 
of the truth, the growth of the spirit, the nwaken 
mg of the "lumbering soul, the breaking of the 
chain that holds us in ever growing coils These 
minor powers that you have witnes ed are atten- 
dant upon the higher powers that arc developed 
and which require no token or sign It is a 
greater achievement to stimulate the spiritual 
elements m man’s nature than to fill his eyes 
and mind by the performance of a miracle 
It is the lower part of our nature that 
craves for a miracle, the happening of 

something that appears to he incredible And 
ngnin«t the known order of thing" You fly 
through the air in a machine which has been 
devised by the ingenuity of man People who 
know this fact will call it a triumph others will 
call it a miracle So long ns the mind moves 
on this plane the higher part of our nature 
remain® in a state of «u"pcmled animation, 
stifled by the grosser part of our nature winch 
presses upon it. The quest for the higher truth 
is a pilgrimage of faith without any feeling 
of curiosity You look for no signposts to "how 
vou the road for it lies right in front of you 
If you want some one to show you tho end of 
the roal he comes him«elf unbidden, or some 
thing in your own self will tell you where ho is 
to be found If you seek for a sign it may 
come, but that is not the mam thing It is the 
degree of vour own «trmng that will he the 
measure of your reward It is true that miracles 
have been attributed to great teachers, but lho°e 
who came to see the miracles were none tho 
wi«er for what they saw They learned nothing 
nnd they gained nothing Only those who "taycl 
with the teachers and "trove to understand nnd 
follow their teiclnngs were benefitted’ 

A few minutes later we were dismissed tho 
Mnstcr saying that he would go out for a walk 
on the mountain side in the af'ernoon and we 
might join him if we liked 

XXXIII 

It wn« a beautiful afternoon There was a 
gentle breeze blowing while tho mountain crests 
with their ripping of snow looked like dazzling 
crowns of gold in the afternoon sun Nature 
was exhibiting her treasures of wealth with lavisli 
prodigality The trees nodded gently as if 
bowing ti the departing sun On one «ide the 
horizon showed the mountains in Undulating lines 
with occasional gaps that yawned dark and 
black ngam*t tho sunlit surface® and heights 
There was a whi«per of peace m the breath of 
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the wind and the murmur of the hiU streams 
For the re t, the large silence of mountains held 
the air 

We were waiting outside the entrance to the 
caves and pre*entlj the Master came out with 
a long staa m his hand For a considerable 
distance we walked in silence, the Mi«ter lea ling 
and we following ilo«o in his °teps We were 
walking in Indian file for there was no room for 
us to walk abroi«t The Master climbed the 
hillside like a trained mountaineer but wo were 
out of the habit nnd by the time we had reached 
the top of the hill nearest to us and which was 
not the great central peak we were considerably 
out of breath But Ashan was ns fre»h as when 
he had started though lus di«ciples were more 
or less winded. Me een-cd that the Master had 
an extraordinary control oaer his breath not duo 
to the habit of lull climbing 

Arrived at the top the Master rested a while 
leaning on his sta 8 His fice was thoughtful, 
his eyes «eemed to be looking at un«ccn 
distance* Then his vision ranged over nearer 
objects and he turned to us with the remark, 
There is nothing more eloquent than the silence 
of nature 

lie continuel The language of this silence 
d es not reach the ear but that finer hearing of 
the spirit which is possess! of «en«es more 
acute than the human body In their search for 
the truth the teachers and the saints went to the 
silence of the forest and the mountain care 
for there the great heart of nature speaks 
to the heart of man in words of irresistible 
power and supreme eloquence, and the spirit of 
man holds communion with the «pirt of nature 
Deeper nnd closer grows the intimacy until the 
great secret of being stands revealed to the soul 
of man and his long and strenuous quest is at 
an end Even the forests and the mountains 
and the solitudes of open spaces beckon to us 
with an inviting hand and Feet to convey to us 
the message left with them hut we go our 
heedless way without eyes for the waving hand 
or ears for the calling voice. Nature has an 
open book, but to understand its meaning >ou 
have to read between the lines and this cannot 
be done with ease. 'Whether in the physical 
or tbe spiritual world everywhere the truth is 
guarded jealously with sleep les vigilance. Our 
senses loot like reliable guides but on examina 
tion they prove to be untrustworthy The 
intellect seems to be a master key which will 
open all locks and doors, instead of which 
it frequently leads us into a maze of uncertainty 
and unbelief But come into the large silences 
nnd bare your spirit and attune the instrument 
of your soul to the music of silence and the 
harmony will grow clearer and fuller till the 
whole meaning will burst upon you like a 
flash of light' 

‘But,’ asked Mnruchi, “since the truth is the 
object of our que«t why are there so many 


obstacles to the attainment of it’ Would it not 
be more helpful to the fulfilment of our de*tmy 
if there were facilities m®tea<l of difficulties m 
our wayf 

A very nntural question, my son ’ answered 
the 'faster, ‘and one that occurs to many of us 
If we are earnest in our search for the truth 
why should we be hampers 1 and not helped by 
the agency or agencies that hold the key to the 
truth * Such a question seeks to penetrate the 
purpo e that lies behind the very existence of 
creation and it 13 one of the questions that must 
remain unanswered Mhat is the purpose of 
the creation’ Mint purpose docs tne universe 
sene’ What difference woul I it have made if 
there ha 1 been no chaos and no cosmos, no 
firmament nnd no stars, nor the inconceivable 
activit) that is cndle J slj going on throughout 
the universe’ Obviously, these are questions 
that admit of no answer Then a® regards our 
own problem jou inu*t not forget that many of 
our difficulties are of our own making In each 
life we forge a new link of the chain that wo 
drag behind n* Besides the veils that exi“t 
everywhere we snathe our eyes with bandages 
of our own weaving Moreover, knowledge i* 
like a new birth which is preceded by the travml 
and the agony of the mother Me might as 
well a k why childbirth is not painless and a 
new being cannot be ushered into life without 
such terrible nngui'h to another Did not the 
Buddha say that pain is the beginning nnd tbe 
end of life, not one life but of many lives nnd 
we mast search for the surcease of this piun’ 
This cessation of pain is the attainment of 
enlightenment and the way to the truth is paved 
with pain ’ 

As the Master ceased speaking a large 
butterfly with gorgeous purple wings flew up 
close to him fluttered and hovered about him 
for n moment and then settled on a mountain 
flower near hi» feet The Master looked at it 
meditatively and said, I wonder how many of 
u« ever reflect on what this beautiful moth 
represents M r e merelj almire its colours and 
perhaps entch it m a net and keep it in a glass 
ca e to gratify our eyes It-, brief life is spent 
in the sun shine, in sipping the honey from 
flowers nnd in chasing other butterflies in sport 
and for selecting a mate. But tbe manner of 
its birth ts a whole chapter of instruction in the 
evolution of the forms of life. Me believe tfat 
the soul leaves one body to find another 
tenement, but here is the butterfly that passes 
from one body to another without travelling 
through the gate-way of death It represents m 
itself two forms of life in sharp and complete 
contrast to each other When you look at a 
crawling caterpillar one of the most repulsive 
looking worms that creep on the ground and 
move on trees can you ever imagine that it will 
grow into a butterfly one of the most beautiful 
living things in creation ? The worm that slowly 
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<rarh about arid ftssl* on ihi It i\« of plants empliaon tin It iron natii r< hiti * I-eted hi 

wc n is rou hi l tl*clf the incoon whnli mumble.* msec! nnd not n t restore belonging to n hml r 

n womb mid which Inter on is co»v< rted into order of life 

w k, one of tin flin*l fabrics for human neir ‘Assuming that ft buttirflt Ins tin satin sort 
Ibp iUspi*ed worm weaves for min his mo«t of memory ns n ninn it would retain no m-ollec 

shining njipirtl In this rill en sheath or (Otoon tion of the jw»nod during width it mini n» the 

the ntcrjulhr rtHs a* the puna in much tin pupa m the cocoon ju«t □* the human (lull 
fa mo manner at the human foetus nets in tin j ns no recollection of the period it pa«*ed in 
womti during- the prenatal jenod The nhr ihe womb But in grown up chi} Iren the 
pill tr is next tn< ns formed into the pollen tenacity of memory line- and instance-' 
ihryplis which grows into the buttirflv that halt been known in which memorv extend- 
imnlly cuts its ^win out of the cocoon md bejond tins life mil on recall the incuknt * of 

emerges into th< glory *f ninlyht, n thing of of former 1 m * Just ns there i* no break in the 

numly and of joy A beautiful but fickle woman, thread of exi«tcnio of *1 caterpillar and a butterfly 
who won! I ho horrified at tin *ight nf n -o then, is no (rap in the continuifj of rnemon 
uiteqmlnr, is rather plea*«d nlun she is from one life to another in the ctt-c of a man 
compared to n butterfly The life ‘lory of a more highly gifted than hi* fellow* Tht* gift 
butferfh n«« « un vtluiblo «*‘on to teach if u<nl{ is i po«'C*sion garnered in previous im* 
We could but rend it You hive theories about There is abundant evidence a* sou h ivt 
the progressive stages of evolution, one "pecies already beard, that man is not merely a moving 
temg ctolittl from anoth r rn an n-wndmg nntf talking machine of which no ve-digt is left 
«cale of life, but here you we the «imo living when the machine is once broken up by dent!) 

creature appearing in two etnkingly different Man can lease a heritage which death cannot 

shapes in a single period of life If we did not Jc-trov and man can continue to influence the 

know it for n positive fact would it not Ik* l, V es of other men long after his apparent death 

extremely difficult to renlire that the worm and Do not forget that freaks arc not tolerated by 

th« butterfly arc the same nnd though there the novereign I/iw that controls trie univer e. 

bus been n marvellous ihan^i of body there ft is not bv nn accilcnt or the mere whim of 
has been none of life ’ 1 The principle of life eome unknown power that one man is born d- «t 
in both the worm and the moth may be Buddha nnd another as a pfeasure-ceker m the 
elementary but what a change in outer appear name i,f c Behind each is either n long or ,t short 

nnce* nnd manner of life ' I/ook at the lonth pertol of preparation the influence of pist live- 

some little grub pamfullv an I tlowlv wriggling which makes one of the two turn to plea«ur** atil 
and crawling along the ground and on the the other to turn away from iL Behind md 
branches of trees feeding on leaves and treated before each life is a long perspective of the j 1 1 • 
as the mo^t object thing in creation and then nnd an cndle** vista of the future TV* the 
look at the flitting and fluttering butterflv, vi«ion of mo«t of us both look like a solid 
darting from flower to flower to ta*te the impenetrable wall but they vanish before the 
ambro»ia hidden in the heart* of flowers nnd eyes of the man who cultivated in his former 
flying in swift spiral* or zigzags from the births the power of «pintual in*ight The 
«beer joy nnd exuberance of life We have no incentive 1* alway* in our own selves whether to 

means of knowing whether tEie butterfly itself develop or to stunt our faculties and anv help 

can realize tho difference between its two shapes that we may get is aI*o of our own «eeking Our 

or whether it can remember the time when it morn lues nnd our bodies arc like so many 

was merely a crawling worm We speak of «heaths or cocoon* out of which wc miy emerge 
miracles performed by men endowed with extra like but'erfiie* spurning the ground on whi h we 
ordinary power*, but what miracle cm equal the were crawling like caterpillar* or in which we may 
metamorphosis of the caterpillar into the perish as pupae That seeming period of *tngn « 
butterfly 9 It is ju«t nn illu«tration of the power ti«n or re*t is only a physical *tatc and does not 
that nature po*«es*es to effect a transfiguration, affect the spirit which knows no re*t nnd is always 
but it nl o conveys a les*on from which we can active It i* the direction of it* activity that 

learn n great deal If there can be a change affect* the future of our exigence not in the 

of forms in a single life win should not there fle«h, for that is inertly tran«itory but in the other 
be such chnDgc* in more than one life P To form which endures through many live* 




MORAL IDEAS IN THE EPICS IN RESPECT OF PROPERTY 

B\ UMHSH CH. BHATTAniARJEC, v \ , u u 


ROPEUTY w one of the lei ling concepts 
around which our moral pint prow How 
avh 3 property tkhoI tn Epic India ? Accor 
ling to our notions of * ifety , the answer must 
be tint tn ancient India, property was not quite 
safe Thu ought not to be construed at once ns 
ii denunciation of the great race of whom we ore 
•peaking M e onli imply that the monl con« 
ctou*ne9S of mankind lias Utken long -Uidcs 
“ince then We only wish to affirm thit in those 
days physical courige and prowess wen* of far 
higher yolue to the people of India thin a quia 
submission to accepted canons of conduct And 
nothing exhibits courage more thin nn attack on 
-trong opponents nn l nothing proves prowess 
more thin i victory over them In orler thit 
i inin could eim credit for prowess, it wi» necess- 
ity for him to mike some adventures of this 
km l \nd this was truer in the ca«e of n 
K*i riyn thin the other castes A Lime obe<licnce 
to whit we now call virtue would unfit him for 
life in those days and would bring him lor in 
the estimation of his peer* If not for anything 
<*!*« it least for this reason, life and properly of 
others hi i to be taken by those who aspired 
to heroic honour- Rut in addition to this, how 
ever we hare to bear in mind the incomplete 
development of the notions of property in that age 
\11 the-c facts made the capture of another’s 
property as easy as the destruction of life Kings 
nnd potentates made a virtue of conquests and 
conquests involved both destruction of life as 
well as appropriation of property Some of the 
great religious ceremonies and sacrifices which 
kings, flmbilious of imperial suzerainty, performed 
involved such conquests nnd confiscation of pro- 
perty Such unprovoked ami unwarranted attacks 
on their neighbours and appropriation of whit 
was their neighbours’ property, wa> always 
applnuded rather thin condemned 

We do not forget here that the world’s opinion 
in this direction has progressed very slowly It 
is only very lately that accredited political 
opinion has definitely gone agam«t such invision 
But till recent tunes, attacking and appropriating 
a neighbour’s property was regarded a political 
achievement and a national glory The ruler or 
rulers of a country who could achieve such glory, 
were deified and went down to posterity as great 
me- Today, after a slow process of centuries, 
these ideas hive changed It is only now thit 
unprovoked aggression is regarded as unrighteous. 

But slowly or rapidly, the world baa arrived at 
this position today According to the unwritten 
law of nations and the international code of 


ethics unprovoked aggression is a wrong and 
the wronged party in such ca-cs will have the 
world’s sympathy nnd moral support, though not 
neecs inly redress of the wrong This 14 an 
nlvancometiL And according to this nlvinced 
standard, we find that epic Indti lagged verv far 
iichind It was part of n powerful king’s hero- 
ism to add to his stock, of wealth by acquiring 
more by ionque*L It was a glory for him and 
a sign of his greatness provided, of course, he 
could carry it out succes-fully If he was 
thwarted, hi was ft fadure nnd a condemnel 
weakling nn 1 Imtory would tike no notice of 
him But if he aspired to be remembered by 
men nftcr his death he mu»t show that he deser- 
ved it nnJ proving hi« prowess at nttampts at 
conquests was the chief recognized method of 
showing Ins mettle 

Those kings who \u»hed to establish their 
superiority in arms and claim a paramount 
position among all neighbouring kings, wouli 
organize military expeditions on n large scale 
«eml out n general challenge all round. Attack’ 
and conquer all who resisted this claim and 
extort tribute nnd homage from nil This appears 
to havo been done in two ways Ono was the 
way of the Asvaracdha IVe have de»"nptions of 
this well known sacrifice in both the Epic*. In 
the Ramayinn, King Di aritha performed it nnd 
so did Banin And in the Wababharata, King 
I udhisthirn also did it The descriptions m a u 
the«e three cases materially agree. The under- 
lying desire in this ceremony was the attainment 
of imperial -uzeminty But it was believed to 
have great spiritual efficacy al-o Yudhisthira 
was advised to perform it to wash off, s 0 to ray, 
the sms that might have clung to his soul by the 
killing of his relatives in the grout battle for which 
he was morally respon-ible (Unhabharafa xiv 13) 
But from Jfahabharata xiv 12, it seems that 
such an ostentatious display ns the Asvamedhi 
might be undertaken even ns a cure for mental 
depression 

Whatever additional re irons might be forth 
coming in any special case, nn Asvamedha was 
a great display of wealth and power The main 
thing in it was to consecrate a horse and let it 
loose to roam freely for 1 year It was guarded 
by a powerful military force and wore certain 
marks by which it could be easily recognized It 
was 1 walking challenge to all kings through 
who'e territory it passed Thora who allowed it 
to pi«s without hindrance and molestation, 
admitted thereby the paramount position of the 
owner of the lior-e Those, however, who were 
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not willing to relegate themselves to this position 
of inferiority without n protest, would have to 
arrest the progress of tile horse and a battle 
with the protecting army would nnlnrally follow 
This would be a decisive lest. We have no record 
of a case where such opposition to a horse «acri 
fice was successful 1’erhaps the kings who 
attempted the sacrifice but failed did not deserve 
to bo remembered and have thus all been 
forgotten But may we not say that though the 
successes only have been remembered, failures 
also must have been there ? The cases that have 
been preserved for us are cases of success Tho 
opposition was quashed and tho horse was freed 
ogam and it moved on At the clo«e of the year 
the horeo is led back home and sacrificed with 
considerable pomp and ceremony, into tho details 
of which we need not go But this submission to 
tho suzerainty of tho owner of the horse implied 
that, on the completion of the j ear, » e , on the day 
of sacrifice, all these subdued princes would have 
to wait on the suzerain king with presents and 
tributes and acknowledge him as their overlord, 
fhetr kingdoms were not necessarily annexed but 
they had to part with n considerable portion of 
their accumulated wealth m the shape of presents 
and contributions In return they were no 
doubt fensted for a few days This was naturally 
a part of the display 

The other way which kings and potentates 
in Epic Indin followed for the acquisition of 
wealth and consolidation of power was the way 
of the Rajasuya— an other great sacrifice, not 
without spiritual significince for the people of 
ancient times, but even for them a great imperial 
display and an excuse for conquests We have 
a significant discussion in the Ranmyana ( Vide 
the Kumba Konam Fdition, vn 83 ct s?q ) about 
this sacrifice There we are told that Rama 
wanted to perform this ceremony but Bbarata 
dissuaded him and eventuallj persuaded him 
to perform nn Asvamedhn instead The substance 
of Bharatn's arguments against Rajasuya is this 
Rama had already been recognized as the best 
and the greatest of all living kings All kings 
looked upon him ns their overlord and suzerain 
The peoples ol nil countries also worshipped "him 
ns their father He was the leader of the whole 
world and the protector of religion Such a 
king ns he ought not to start a ceremony which 
was to bound to destroy all the leading princely 
dynasties and all kings worthy of the name 
in the world. 

° PnthiOj'im we ca purusa rajan jyiurusamnqafa 

Snrvesam bhabtta tatra samlsayah sarcaio/xTjalt ’ 
cti 83 14 

It is dear from the above that the Raiasuya 
was such a provoking challenge to all self 
respecting kings and rulers that a general 
resentment was inevitable anil a war might 
follow It did follow in the Mahabhamta. In 
the Mahabbarata, the preparations for Yudhis 
thiras Rajasuya started with the murder of 


Jara a andha, King of Magadha, and the ceremony 
it=elf was heralded by the murder ol Sisttpafa 
and the subsequent events of that Epic were a 
necessary sequence of the enmities winch these 
events provoked and fostered 

iNow, this sacrifice had to start with cold 
blooded attacks on neighbouring kingdoms for 
tho collection of tributes and accumulation of 
riches Any king who wished to perform this 
ceremony would send military expeditions all 
round for this purpose. Yudlusthira did it. 
Such expeditions were called “Bigvijaya ’ — or 
conquest all round Such conque ts were effected 
by Yudln«thira also (Mbh. u 12 el srq) If we 
consider the e\cnta described in these chapter^ 
without bias without preconceived ideas ana 
without prejudices for or against and with a 
critical mind, then, it would appear that the*o 
glorified achievements of the Pandas as were not 
different in essence from the exploits of a Sultan 
Malimud or a Chengiz Khan It religious fervour 
is any extenuating factor it was definitely 
present and operative in the conquering expedi 
tions of Sultan Mahmud But it is almo t clear 
from what the Ramnyam says about it and 
al'o what we have in the Mahabhamta, tint 
this sacrifice wis openly a political display nud 
a bid for political pammountcy {Mbh ii 1223, 
li 13.51 , u 11G3 etc, etc.) And even if it was 
coloured by a religious fervour, the organized 
aggression against all neighbours indiscriminately 
and compulsory realization of tribute from them 
can hardly be supported on moral ground* 

Tour expeditions headed by his four brothers 
were sent out by Yudhisthmt in four directions 
And in all of them we have the same story the 
march of a conquering nrmy through non 
combatant countries those who offer resistance 
are mercilessly killed territories are over run 
and if sufficient voluntary tributes are not forth 
coming tributes are compelled How did the«e 
brilliant successes of the arms of Yudhisthira differ 
from similar exploits of the destroyer of 
Sonina lb ? Tho feelings of a particular com 
munity or n nation may be different in the«e 
cases but the moral aspect of both is the same. 

It is clear, therefore that because strength 
and valour was very much prated and because 
conquering a neighbour was one of the chief 
ways of proving tho existence of valour, for 
kings such aggression on neighbours’ property 
was not n sin — it involved no moral turpitude 
and exhibited on a largo scale it rather implied 
heroism and was prai»ed 

In Mbh iv 29 we have a general enunciation 
of the policy which kings in tho«o days were 
advised to follow If they were prudent, they 
would bo expected to attack others and subdue 
the weak bj force nn 1 replenish their treasury 
by «uch meins So was Duryjodhana also 
advised by his counsellors especially in view of 
the impending war with tho Pnndavas And it 
was in accordance with this alvice that ho 
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and liingtithattit ciUck W t arc cold of immein'c 
wealth niut print religious Hunficci* learning 
was flourishing— so was commerce Prince*-! s 
roultl mil logithcr n galix) of valiant prints 
from whom to pclcct e lm«lnnd 'I ho mcidint® 
tlnlwt hn\i <on®tlucd cannot, then fore, ho 
ngurded ns dm to dclurtirtl conditions of 

SO! iclj 

Cun tticj In, dismissed ns isolate! event* not 
indicative of tlic gcncril tendencies of ifio times * 
lint i* e'liellj wlnit wi cinnot do Them 
incidents do indicate the spirit of the times 
I'or, in the first place, so far ns tho unprovoked 
attacks b> kings on others arc concerned we 
litre sem lint such nltacks were nlroc-ited n< 
perfectly justified There were few other waj* 
tn which emptv tn. i»urie-> coull Ik* replenished 
and new wraith coald he acquire! flic kings 
were nl\i«cd to follow this cour»t and they 
followed it ns n matter of fact A king or n 
country may attempt such things even now hut 
the world opinion woul i condemn «uch enden 
sours And most wi«e kings or countries woul I 
first try b) diplomatic correspondence or other 
liu ins to set up a ca«c— nw> be h false ca«e hut 
still some ci®g— ngunst his pro«pccliv< encmj 
before he thought of attacking him Tim shows 
that though individuals may attempt «uch plan 
dor the prevailing opinion is against such things 
It docs not nppeir to hare been ®o in F pic Indin 
It was not always vicious men like Uuryyodlnna 
who attempted such plunder The king who hn« 
been acclaimed as the ver) mcnrnation of virtue 
11 , 1 U Ihisclunt, also did tho same thing and 
was neter thought of ns having done unjtlung 
wrong This i* n clear indication of thi differ 
once between those times and now 

In the second place in the ca-c of pnvite 


indu duals af*o flic sime rut Ability is unpin nt, 
f)f course, miles an mlmdual hal fiecoim 
famous the story of his guns and lo-«<“ would 
find no pi tee in hi-torj c o we hate fewer 
ri cords of plunder h> mid of mlividunls than 
sinuliar f vents with reference to kings Vet even 
111 the few sudj ca®c* that we hate lieforc us, tvt 
find the same moral outlook The plunder in 
itself was not inorallj wrong It meant a Io«- 
to one and gun to another And if there was a 
serious struggle leading to more serious con«c 
quence* it woul f intofre con«i Jeralife di“pfaj of 
fighting skill and power and the event woulf he 
romemhoM 1 — as in the cn«e of Vasi*tha f* 
Visvinntra. Hut otherwise the moral sen*e of 
the time <h 1 jot feel *c tndnii/ed hj such events. 

Tins might he infirrcd from the fact that 
kings were after nil individuals— gentrally richer 
than others— having common 1 over greater 
mil i tar) resource® And lus kingdom wn* his 
private proper!) So the morality of kings and 
ordinary citizens was exactly tho same ft is not 
so now Jn molcrn thought there stiff fingers 
n distinction lietwocn private morality and public 
morahtv What is con«iJ*red defimtclv wrong in 
private moral-, is often excti-ed in public life— 
rq l)ing is not condemned, at an) rate to the 
®ame extent, in diplomac) as in dealings between 
private individuals Hut such a difference does 
not oppeir to have existed in ancient times 
Wi cinnot claim that there were two different 
inoril rode® lltncc the moralit) of tho kings 
wa« a clear index of the moralit) of the private 
citizens also Where king® coulJ plunder with 
prni«e inhviduals could do the «ame at lea®t 
with impunity In other word®, the ideas of 
proper!) nnd propriety in reference to it, were 
not n« developed in epic India as now 



THE NATIONAL IDEALS OF TAGORE AND A. E. 

B\ AJlr KUMAR CHAKBAVERTY 


R EADERS of Tagore's Gitanjah and 
of A Es The Divine Vision and 
< iihet Poems or Homenard Sony* 
by the TT ay may discover °ome real 
soul affinity between Tagore and A E. A E 
is the poet of w the Symbol seduceth” his 
mystic penetution into the eternal mysterv 
of things is not through the way of symbol 
but through a steru grasp of reality, of the 
facts of lite and the verities of human 
experience The nnthoi of the Di une 
TV ion is therefore the author of the 
Vat tonal Being the ray stic poet was also a 
colleague of Sir Horace Plunkett id tbe Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society Similarly, 
all Indians know Tagore less as a mystic, but 
more as a practical educationist, the founder 
of the Bolpiu School and as a humanitarian 
regenoiator ot society who denounces the 
social tyranny ot the "pnwleged" classes of 
India oier the teeming masses of her 
poputatiOD His book on Xahonalisin 
presents only the latter aspect of Tagore — his 
ce\eie arraignment of the Western State 
organized for power and his equally hard 
invectives against the Eastern society with 
its stratihcations of caste crushing down 
under its dead weight the life of the masses 
AT extern readers are jet unfamiliar with 
the constructive programme of the poet in 
regard to the national regeneration of India 
Here also he has wonderful affinity of spirit 
yvtfn Thro ’rrc&i -janA \ T. 

The socio political writings of the poet 
Tagore form the bulk of his prose most of 
them v. ere addressed to a a->t audiences when 
there was an agitation m Bengal on account of 
the partition during Lord Cuvzon’s admimstra 
tion This agitation, known popularly as tbe 
“Swadeshi movement” (l^Ob 190S) stirred 
the heart of Bengal such a- no political 
agitation could ever dream of doing There 
\\a« the scheme of national educ ition, of the 
revival of nattonal arts and industries, of 
organizing the villages and districts on a 
basis of co-operation The seeds of the e 


schemes were sown broadens^ , a few of 
them generated into shape When, therefore, 
the flood ot agitation subsided, it was found 
that the soil wa^ richer than before m spite 
of «omo wild movements of anarchism and 
the like which howevei weie practically 
confined to an insignificant minority of the 
people 

In awai, Rabindranath Tagore may be 
called the uncrowned king of this great 
national movement While the Bengali 
demagogues busied themselves in harangues 
and Demosthenic fire=, this poet Mas slowly 
laying out a constructive programme of 
nation building and national regeneration 

Like A L he also believes that “civih/a 
tions are oxtermhzations ot the soul and 
character ot races Ihe soul of India, he 
said, has always been seeking to establish, 
in her religion and social polity, “a unity 
amidst diversity ” This unity did not consist 
tor her in the past in a political unity, but m 
a higher one a real cultuial, communal and 
spiritual uDity in yyhich the individual 
b< cornea the embodiment of the en maisc 
and the mnvirsal takes foim in the individual 
The absence of a credal religion in Hinduism, 
the note of absolute freedom allowing indi- 
viduals liberty of choice among diverge paths 
and disciplines in religion yuth a fundamental 
basis ot s\ nthesis yvmhmg among them, is 
one example of the yioiking of the soul and 
dirinutivi tfi Vire Tnrfrnm qrouj/ro ‘Siurfiai’n , 
the comtnuualisni in social order ba^ed on the 
principle of mutual aid and co operation 
(which afterwards has deplorably degenerated 
into the rigidity of castes), the absence of 
check by jowl competition, the four stages of 
life beginning yyith the Bi ahnxirhanja stage 
or the stage of spiritual education and ending 
in Yah or the stage of the pilgrim spirit at 
the end of youth — these yycre the germs or 
sign- of a real spiritual civih/ation not based 
on diy ersity and strife as in the West, but on 
unity and peace 

But while the soul of India was being 
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] ml bin In tin hi an lung \ iumi of die pot t, 
l)P V? 1* HOt obllVlOIH of till • HWC1 of I mil is 
degradation No one was won k«enU 
ionium* of tin m than logon 'ilurefori*, 
lik< A 1 ngfitu, 1 m hid littl* faith in the 
f ott itcd, politic il conti ov erne*,” in Congrevu* 
mill Co»fcrcn< oh, “m their pi*moualc attempt* 
tit tin re-idjmtncntH of thi Mipirhcies of 
thine* ’ In one of bi« Beng.li hetuns 
Tngoro observe* "Jil-t ns Mine to the 
inebrinte becomes more iropoitint than his 
food. *o the intosnc itiou of pitnoluun w »s 
much Et enter to us than th. toimtrt husclf 
Without having nnt touch with the re *1 
countr), wo thought tint tho Dutliir of the 
British Rni «n the onlv pi ice where v\< 
might best serv i the interests of the coimtrv 
One great di feet of not hiving duett, 
complete and genuine hioulrtli/r of the 
country is that it mikes us unlit to feirvc tin 

countn trul) ” , , » r 

In hi* book, lhc \nhotial Ixniij, A h 
remarks that “passion should noser enter 
into national polic),” for * in national Mo it 
is the most dangcious of all guides 
Tagore* arraignment of the national 
demagogues and the *o calleil leader* of the 
counti ) which made him so ver) unpopulu 
atone time and even now with them w i* 
based on this criticism that this wilt -unplv 
iiijr the countr) with wine instead of food 
b A E write* “Wc have no more a real 
democracy in the world tod#) Demociacv 
in politics bas in no countn !<d io democrat) 
mils economic life There is in all a vast 
population living in an underworld of labour 
>\ho«e freedom to \otc confers on them no 
real power, and who arc most often •'Corned 
and neglected bv those who profit b) their 

Tagore wrote in one of his Bengali 
iddresses “In u du*tnes 1 cannot think it 
c ood to allow the capital to a*3ume such huge 
nroportions as to choke the growth of small 
labours W e are struck b> the splendour 
of civilization when we seethe externals of 
,t but the submeiged humamt) which is 
bc.nc encBccd <hy »nd night underneath . s 
f.,1 fnbnc, is complete], hidden from our 
' Jo “tVl.ot Lurope cilia -ftccdom’ keeps 
nljriads of people .» eln.n, of slaverj for 
self protection ” 


'Ihesc m\i tads of people — cultu itoi*, 
faimcr*, I ibourers — have bien di scribed b\ 
A ]' ns “pnmitiw economic cave men" 
satisfied, b« fore the cooperative movement 
was introduced, with small, isolated pioduc- 
tion, served with rfgird to purchase md file 
b) pi iv ate tr tilers Tin 1 pnmimc economic 
cave man” of A L did not know the 
principle* of rcouomus , he had no tonccp- 
tion of i world market A E has chalked 
out n plan of emancipating this primitive 
economic tavern in into the light of larger 
national and international interests Similar 
wa* the programme of the poet Tagore In 
i paper entitled ‘The Problem” he wrote 
“Each small indiv idual mii«t reihze his unit) 
with humamt) through various agencies of 
service In India, the highroads of our 
knowledge our work, and our dealings and 
relationships with humanity have been split 
up into blind lanes and allevs leading to 
isolated groups onl) Our feelings and 
volitions have centred thcm«clvcs on mere 
faraib and farm!) interest*, on the village mid 
its concerns and hav c not been widened in 
the direction of universal humamt) ” 

\ 1 dc*cribc8, in his book, the changes 
that have taken place within a dozen ) cars 
in a di*trict in the north wc»t of Ireland after 
a co operativ c socict> was started there 
The farmers hav c orgam/ed their concerns 
and arc controlling their bu)ing and selling 
The) have -ocia' gatherings, concert*, com- 
mittees The prolits arc the joint propertv 
of the commumtv Ihev are taking 
advantage of the scientific discoveries and 
inventions nnd using modern appliance* 

M here there were isolated individuals there 
is now a well ordered, *olid community form- 
ing the re al unit of the nation 

Rabindranath Tagore was once chosen 
as the president of the Bengal Provincial 
Conference, during the Swadeshi agitation 
In the course of his presidential address he 
said 

“The villages must be organized into 
communities If the executive heads of thc«c 
communities could so organize the various 
rural activ ltics as to remov e all want* and 
to make the communities self sufficient, then, 
there would be real ‘self government/ in 
the countr) We shall have to encourage 
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these communities to establish their school®, 
schools for training in the arts and Industrie®, 
their common seed stores and stores of grain, 
their co operative credit societies and banks 
There vnll be a common hall foi each com 
miinitv where the villagers will gathei 
together for conferences and amusements and 
there the executive heads will settle the 
disputes of the v illage in their own waj s 

'So long as the >yofs and the «maJ! 
holders ot land will cultivate their plot® 
isolated!)’, their poverty will not bo removed 
Manj scientific and labour saving appliances 
have been invented in Europe and iminca 
If these communities can unite the plots of 
land of individual cultivators and cultivate 
them co operatic eh, greater profits and Jess 
labour are bound to follow by means ot the 
use of modern scientific appliances ot ign 
culture Thus if the different provinces of 
India can be organized into self governing 
com mum tic®, then the real central unit) of 
the provinces will bo an established tact and 
those central units will resolve themselves 
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ultimatelv into a great federation, a national 
being * 

Needless to saj that this policv laid out 
b\ the poet Ins not been tal cn up b) his 
countrymen The reason la two fold first, 
the mendicant attitude towauls the Govern 
meat is the attitude ot the majorit) of the 
people the) are always expecting windfalls 
Secondly, the so-called ‘ extremist * attitude 
of ®ome politicians routes passions in the 
hearts of people without preparing them for 
higher thoughts and actions I he educated 
Indian has rcallv no faith m the people 
A I «a)s The pioblem ot Europe is to 
create a harmonious life and the creation oi 
a harmonious life among a people must come 
from within, and Togorr « ays that self 
government in India must evolve from 
iritfiw He does not believe in boons 
lavished on a people who have not been 
taught the art of organizing thcm«elvcs into 
serving the large interests of the nation* 

* This article. was ritten more than fifteen \eare 
ago The nnter died in 1 U8 


ORIENTATIONS IN POLITICAL THEORY 

B\ MRMAL CHANDRA MAITRA 


T HE chief point which detracts from the 
scientific character of what is called Political 
Science is that it ia not as yet far enough 
advanced for a rational systematization of the 
items of knowledge which are the material texture 
of it B) tin® I mean that the absolute 
insistence on the purely a ]rr on method of 
enquiry winch results in regarding units of 
thought as atomistic rigil impervious and in 
expensive and in regarding categories as closed 
and mail-clad Uo adopt an expres ion from the 
language u®e 1 of mstmet m modern psychology) 
still dominates the intellectual landscape in 
Political Science 

\n ultimate effect of tins attitude is to be 
traced in the inability of both theorists and 
publici«t to tachl the concept of the Empire 
in quite the same ab tract manner in which 
they have tackled the concept of the State The 
Empire is vaguely suppo ed to be a species of 
the genus State or to be coincident with the 
State and this radically wrong method of 


approach has prevente 1 a di«tinct coherent 
scheme of political theory about the Empire from 
appearing In an article publi*he l »n Tlr 
Mode I lin r for March ION I sought to 
differentiate between the concept of the State 
and the concept of the Empire and to supply 
the outline of a system of philosophy of 
Empire from the points of view of Logic, 
Political Science an 1 Junspru lence 

Another instance of the lop “ided attitude of 
cuneni political theory is now mentioned 

It is an hi toncally a-certaine 1 fact that, m 
a certain pathological «tage in the evolution of 
State® and Fmpire® some pecul ar an 1 ®mi®terly 
functioning “groups come into esi fence in the 
political «ystem as a prote t again t State- 
Absolutism an 1 Imperialism In tb beginning 
the) appear to be nothing more than voluntary 
a- ®ociations of more or ie®s nebulous character 
but, as time pas®e® their compulsorj features 
become emphasized the outlines fill in and their 
proportions acquire definiteness and ngiditj 
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Their internal sovereignty i« made manifest 
when, defection from or betrayal of the a 
n« omtims of or by any of their constituents is 
pumshul with death 

The difficult} which the ^tate or the Empire 
often experiences m coping With them has the 
inevitable cfl ct of investing them ilso with 
certain aspects of external «overugnty 

1 lies© ‘group® f r om the time of their 
n ception throughout their career display certain 
features of State life which point to the hypothesis 
that they are embryonic ^tate* functioning 
like im/e/ta m tmpnto in the bo*om of the 
Stat« or the Empire TIie«e croups continue 
to exi«t as the active nur=enca of Libertarianism 
or Nationalism until the Absolutist State or the 
I mpire succeeds in destroying them by means 
of superior force or the Absolutist State or the 
Empire itself vanishes and the taiton <1 ct c of 
thc«e groups disappear* 

Now the mnlequacy of modem Political 
Science consists in the failure on the part of 
Pluralists to recognize the vali lity of these 
groups as groups’ that i« as possessing all 
the fundamental and generic attribute, of 
sociological groups and to assign to them a 
place in the institutional scheme of groups into 
which the modern State la sought to be 
ionized 

To illustrate that tae nnnd of the Group 
Autonomist and Pli»al;«i(c political philosophers 
ne\ei function but in the tralitional grooves 
an 1 along the most approved landmarks in 
thought the opinion of Ernest Barker may be 
Cited as being typical of his class 

In his J Inter i of Fnqlsh Pol tral Tl ouqht 
(torn 1 Print *y /nicer to tie / event tint he 
suggests a few points for autonomous groups 
and at the very outset he K ajs that group® 
in order to be entithxl to be considered at olJ 
must possess this negative virtue that they mu«t 
not like the Camorra, be opposed to pnbhc 
policy In Other word® he regards non opposition 
to ‘public policy as the most primary and 
es«entml virtue of groups and as the si ie qua 
> m> lor any group to be suffered to ovist 

Group-Autonomists generally are merely the 
alter cqo of Farnest Barker in that they not 
only <)© not discuss such groups ns the 
Camorn but even refuse to posit of them 
inentionable existence Their vision does not 
sweep over the whole area of the status q o> 
they remain tethered to the ino e t authoritarian 
pos tions of eminence in the status quo 

Groups like the Camorrn and the Mnfia with 
the avowed purpo«e of opposing public policy 
have evi«tcd in all pa*t age® in certain specific 
conditions of milieu nnd whether for good or 
for evil they evi t in the age in which we live 
They nro not only historically a old ns the 
State nnl the 1 mpire but are al o politically 
no loss of a potent source of effort to large 
numbers of indivi luals during large tracts of 


time than the Stite and the I mpire In bncf 
they are much too significant to be phdogi/ed 
away by mere verbiage, consisting of ex 
call ctba statement® Ann the inability to orient 
Pluralistic political theory to fbi9 umgnomble 
fact and to render it completely objective in 
technique and spacious m outlook so as to be 
inclusive of all ‘group® good bad and in 
different, 13 the rcoult of either intellectual 
indolence or intellectual cowardice 

The attitude of mind which excludes some 
groups’ from examination on the ground that 
they are oppose! to public policy is highly 
unsatisfactory and unscientific It is the business 
of science to take in all faet3 without a 9ingle 
exception as they come along and to seek a 
rational objective explanation of all of them on 
a synthetic basis through systems and laws 
Prai®e and censure arc activities of the human 
mind with which the Pcienti t, m his techical 
capacity should necessarily feel absolutely out 
of sympathy 

The Sociologist who denies to the problem of 
prostitution or to the problem of juvenile 
criminality the importance which is due to it on 
the ground that prostitution or juvenile dehn 
quency is opposed to public policy or unmoral 
stands convicted of the same lack of a scientific 
perspective as is here urged of the majority of 
Plurali'ts and Group Autonomists 

Be ides public policy is a phn«e of which 
the acutest logicians would despair of delimiting 
scientifically the connotation and the denotation 

The demand at the present moment is for 
the determination of the exact nature nnd the 
exact properties of the group® which function 
in opposition to State-Absolutism and Imperialism 
and to public policy whatever that phrase 
might mean From the point of view of 
Political Science they mu«t bo organically 
oriented to the hierachy of group institutions in 
which a niche is to be found for them 

The present age in Political Science is the 
age of the di«creditcl State The ‘'tatc is already 
finding it a perplexing ta«k to reconcile its own 
author) tori m claims and its Bodwian pirapher 
naha of puissance snmriamr with the libertarian 
claims of Pluralists Group Autonomi't* 
Philosophical knarchist®, Svnibca]i«ts an 1 
Guild Socialists and in the crucible of Hurali«m 
this suggested orientation will mean a definite 
enlargement of theory 

Ahout the nature and institutional significance 
of the«e ‘group® the following suggestions are 
made on the ba«is of theory 

(a) Characteristic differences exi«t between 
the groups which come into being ns protests 
against State-Absolutism and those which come 
into being as protests again«t Imperialism Of 
the former Q ort, the ‘groups which sprang into 
existence at the time of the French Revolution 
in the Cafes' near about the Pilais Royal 
in Pan® may (bo ofiirel ns typical instance 
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And o£ the Utter sort, the Carbonari of Italy, 
the Ko La Hui and the Tungmenghui of China 
may Vw mentioned as typwnl of the ckv>- 

(/ 1 While in the ca e of State- \b oluti m 
the e groups" are exceptional growth 5 m the 
ca-e of Imperialism, thev are normal though, of 
cour e highly pernicious institutions It is only 
when States lo-e their found ition* in ‘the 
consent of the governed ’ that is, in the ‘ general 
will of the people that such 'groups ari-e 
they are the symbols of the condition of 
autigom m between the People and the ite of 
the ^tate versus the People In the Empire 
however the normal, naturil condition of the 
«/ifu, an > is a -tale of war bv which is 
meant not that there i-» actial war hut that the 
element of consent on the part of the governed 
is alwtya lacking, that incipient dissatisfaction 
on the part of subject peoples with the super 
impo ed --yat p ni is ommpre*ent and everpresent 
and that there is a di-po-ition to cro»s the 
Rubicon” a« the constantly recurring menace to 
Impepali-m, therefore it must be admitted that 
though «uch “groups” ns come into being as 
reactions to Imperialism ere extremely injurious 
in their effect* yet they are the normal and 
natural «ub tratum of fact with which every 
Imperial si tem must, of nece-sitv have to 
reckon 

pi Contmn groups ari-i in the ‘-tate only 
when the ^tate has a tendency to loo e Statehood, 
These groups are therefore the precur ors of 
the futuri-t State which vroull arise when the 
naturtl and proper relations between the People 
aul the '-Ute are resumed and the xer-us -hip 
between them di appear* 

On tbe other hand, in the Empire «uch 
groups” appear as 'revenant-' bo to «ay, of the 
states which were destroy*. d when the Empire 
was established Every empire denve- it-elf 
from antecedent States by destroying which it 
comes into being The physical de traction of 
the e States by means of superior force leaves to 
them a pintualized hut no le— potent existence 
in the mmd 3 of the vanquished people who 
become reduced to subjection The memory of 
independent and sovereign political exi tenee is 
cherished by them fe I on hi torical studie-. an I 
handed on from sire to son It is a feeling of 
lost sovereignty coupled with a feeling that n 13 
recoverable that make? subject peoples in an 
empire so acutely susceptible to projects of 
rebellion and it is for tbe pby teal resuscitation 
of those pre-imperial State*? that they rebel 

Because tbo e pre-imperial States have to 
exist m a ‘milieu’ which far from being 
congenial 1* highly inimical to them, their 
manifestations in the shape of these ‘group- 
are necessarily somewhat crude elementary and 
embryonic but, as hn 3 been suggested above, 
the.e “groups’ partake of the essence of State- 
life inasmuch as they fre compulsory 
association®, po es ing, in part, both internal 


and external sovereignty Ju-t a* biologically 
speaking, a splotch of protoplasm is no le*- of 
an * organism than an adult * homo , in the 
«ame manner, the-e halting, tentative manifestft 
tions of the c tat os that had existed l>efoTe the 
Empire was born cannot be denied Statehood 
from the point of view of Political Science 

The diflcrences l*ctween the two types into 
which tuch ‘groups' are cla—ibed may then b< 
summed up in that t!io*e 'groups’ which are 
against Absolutism are exceptional fict® which 
face toward* the future toward* the Stab that 
would lie tho-c ‘group- which are against 
Imperialism are natural and normal fact-, 
logically inci lentil to Xmperiali-m which face 
towards the pi-t, towards the ''late that was 

Vnd, the common point-? between these two 
types of groups are that both of them are 
against ‘public policy and that both the-e 
types show the fundamental attributes of the 
State 

ImiIWDI Al I-M AND XvriONAM-'I 
C01 uxrn i*m a\i> I«rEf i ilmi 

Another obvious failure in contemporary 
political thought is the inability to evolve the 
nece« ary synthesis between Individualism and 
Nationalism on the one hand and between 
Collectivism and Imperialism on the other 

Individualism denies the right of the Collec 
tivity or the ’'tate to legislate for tbe physical 
and moral benefit of the in hvidual, as-ert- the 
sovereign character of the individual and repu 
diates the right of the ‘-tate to limit his freedom 
The attitude of the Individualist towards the 
^tatc may not inaptly be summed up in the 
phra*e, “hand* off the individual 

Similarly, Nationalism denie- the right of 
other nations to legislate for the physical and 
moral betterment of the nation and repudiates 
the authority of other nations to limit the 
freedom of the nation-.'' tate the ab-olute 
sovereignty of which it a “erf The attitude of 
the National] t towards all nations and State 
may be -imJ,irly summed up m the phra e 
‘ Hands off the nation ’ 

Nationalism is nothing more than an inter 
national projection of the international doctrine 
of Individualism National) m and lndtviduali m 
are concentric theories and Nation ihsm v-> 
Individualism writ large ' 

The fundamental principle of Collectivism is 
futh in the benefits to be derived by the people 
from the intervention of tbe State even m matters 
which might be left to the uncontrolled manage 
meat of the individual-? concerned (See Lnn 
find Public Ojiuiuu m Eujhnd in the \mfifrrnUt 
frn(un) by A V Dicey) 

The underlying article of faith of Imperialism 
is contained in the phrase “the burden of 
trusteeship ” The Imperialist profe**e unlimited 
faith m the benefits to be derived by-—tu>e 
“inferior” nation from the paternal domf 
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it by superior nations Iniperi ilisnt li i-. two 
facets tho one is the denial that Nationalism is 
nil} thin" more than the inert ‘barking of villige 
do^r- and an incompetent dog in th e-manger 
attitude The s coni is the belief that the 
superior nition which is the Go la anouttul 
ha- n right to mterf ro in nil the affurs of the 
inferior nation children of Ham Imperialism 
i* Colleclivi ni writ large 

Collectivism is acutely opposed to Inltvi 
dualism an 1 the same degree of opposition 
e\i ts between Nationalism and Imperialism 

fhe sole difference between Imlmlmhsm and 
Nationalism between Collectivism and Impena 
hsm turn upon thi that in Individuali m and 
Collectivism that unit is the individual while in 
Nationalism an 1 I in peri dim the unit is the 
nation 

It ought to bo recognized however thit to 
the grp it exponents of Individualism this logical 
nexus between Individualism and Nationali m 
wa not very cleirly apparent This is proved 
in the first place b> the following extract from 
John ^tunrt Mill s es ay On Liberty and in 
the eccm l place by the concept of public law 
which the Individualists evolved m the e}stem 
known ns Analytic il or Positive Jurisprudence 

Despotism is a legitimate mode of government 
in dealin„ with barbarians pro ided the end be 
their improvement and the means justified b> 
actually effecting that eud Lb-ity as a 

principle has no application to any state of things 
anterior to the time when mankind hive become 
capable of being unproved by free and equal 
discussion Until then thero is nothin,, for them 
but implicit obedience to an kkbir or a 
Charlemagne if they arc bo fortunate as to find 
one (John '■duart Mill (it Itlrrtjl 
It i-t loublful if the mo t arrogmt, tub 
thumping Imperialistic demagogue coull write 
more altrui m-coited Chauvmi tic stuff than thi 
It seems thit in this pa age the author takes 
leave of the essentially scientific obligations of 
the political thinker and being unible to 
‘ran®tend the n„o in which he lived an l worked 
identifies his vocation with the cultural 
compulsive of the professional Imperialist 

Th piragraph quote 1 above militates agam«t 
the very basis of the conceptions of indivilual 
liberty and of Nationalism It l etriy® on the 
part of the author a curious mental twi®t which 
has the effect of producing a flagrant lapse from 
logic, unu«uallj remark il le for a per on who 
we know, was somewhat of a “tickler for Logic 
It was not after all for nothing that M illiam 
Tames dedicate 1 hts It ijnatmii to John ‘'tunrt 
Mill and accorlel him a jlnci among the 
Pragmatists 

Profc sor A \ Dicey ob erves of this 

^"•This concession goes further than Mill seems to 
perceive. Its principle seems to apply to every 
case where a government is far more intelligent 

than the governed (Lae and Oj ir 

/■ /jlani) 


\n 1 to this observation, the following critical 
observations may be ailed 

(o) fn seeking to mike * civilization the 
criterion for Nationali m Mill goes on ice that 
would not bear I he expressions civili/el nnrl 
barlnriin’ an categories in the t ' 0 ual ‘■•ciencos 
and scientifically speaking they do not convey 
nny sense of dignity and superiority and 

an} -ense of derogation an I inferiority Hie 

‘ Civilization Com ept is prclieiblc of the 
hypothetical, cave-dwelling troglodvtc. U3 men 
ratelv as it is pre hcable of the beef loving John 
Bull 

(!) hrom the point of view of not only the 
molern elucatiomst who is equipped with all the 
apparatus of I’oyeliologv which is ftt evolving 
toward-, being an exact science but also from the 
point of view of the Victorian II njatnrn 
Kidd with his profound futh in the sovereign 
efEencv of education the language quoted above — 
iny stat Q of things anterior to tho tune when 
mankind have become capable of being improved 
hv free and equil discussion —is meaningle«9 
There is no ®tige in the evolution of man when 
he is not cipable of being improved by 
elucation which is not perhaps wrongly tiken 
to b the ®ame thing as Mill want-, to be 
underatoo 1 by free and equal di cushion ’ 

( ) Hiatorically it cannot be urge l with truth 
that Charlemagne or Akbar had to deal with 
barb man subject peoples or that the«o despots 
rule l at a time anterior to the time when 
mankind have become capable of being unproved 
by free an 1 equal di*cu«-ion 

Bather the contrary position might bo more 
truthfully maintained that both Charlemagne and 
Akbar were educated by those over whom they 
ruled 

In Charlemagne s time the ark winch sheltered 
civilization was the Catholic Church of Lome 
which though politically sub ervient to him yet 
culturally conquered him this is prove 1 bv the 
fact that Charlemagne himself had to recognize 
the necessity for orientiug himself to the supeiior 
Homan civilization through the Church of Home 
(( oronation of Charlemagne at ‘-•L Peter-, in 
Home in A D S00) 

And the well known educative activities of 
the great Frankish emperor would be robbed of 
their entire significance if it is con°iden 1 that he 
rule 1 at a time when mankind ha 1 not as yet 
become receptive to education 

s o with Vkbnr He was elucntei by tho«e 
illu tnous jeople over whom ho ruled who mide 
his court the centre of contemporary cultim, 

/ irt/ii i Inttr — q lie Inlividualists produced 
what is known as the \nahtictl or the Positive 
system of Jun prudence the ‘alpha and the 
omega of the concept of i ubhc law according 
to thi® arc that laws are general commands by 
the Smreign that they are expressed par 
fxcellcncr through the duly constituted legi 1' 
turc that there shoul 1 be « motion (which is 
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lefined a? i conditional evil annexed to a law 
to produce obe lienee to that law and which can 
be briefly de cribed as pains and penalt e» ) 
inextricably associated with every law” and that 
the duly constituted Juliciary is to adjudicate 
upon quest ons of allege 1 violation-* of the law 
and i» to enforce the auction 

Now tin so-callel “positive concept of law 
shakes the bastinalo before the mdmlual at eiery 
point that he has occasion to come into contact 
with the ^tate The bo3tmado is the sanction 
attached to law Therefore, it knocks the 
bottom out of lnlividual liberty which is the 
kcrnal of the doctrine of In livi Iiialism and is 
flatly inconsi tent with the general scheme of 
Inlmlutlvwn of which it is supposed to form 
a part. 

Says N At Korkunov who before h s death 
m 190 7 was Professor of Public T aw in the 
\3nmtoiV? INftetuYsatgYi an Vi\s Qviwml 

f/for/ of IJitc 

In the minds of the great mass who know not 
ho t te fix limits for the possible application of 
constraint, the notion of Law has become 
involuntarily associated with its coercive enforce 
menL When a rudimentary idea once made 
without the aid of ent cal analysis is formed of 
I aw it always carries the persuation that all 
laws without exception can be made respected by 
force This elementary notion may have its 
social value but has none in Silence, since it 
cannot withstand a rtgoroU3 analys s 

A remarkable fact is that in the English 
language Law does not inclu le the concept 
right nnd that there has to be a separate 
word ‘right, to signify it. Accord ng to the 
Cont nental system of Jurisprudence, however 
law” and right are synonymous “Kecht 

in the German language Jus in the Lat n 
language “Droit in the French language 
“Dintto in the Italian language mean both 
law nnd right together 

The conservative and authoritarian character 
of the positive concept of “liw is responsible 
for “law and “r ght not being synonymous 
in the Fnglish language the right-conferring- 
aspect of law has been subordinate to and 
eelpsed by the duty-enforcing aspect of it The 
self-complacence of the English writer of the 
nrtcle on Jurisprudence in the E e jrlojxied a 
Brito i<w (llth edition) when he says that the 
English language is tree from the ambiguity 
which exiats between the words “law and right 
in all Cont nental languages, is highly amusing 


The phrase lawless law can have no 
meaning according to the British po itive concept 
of ‘law But accord ng to the deeper and more 
permanent view of law as systematized in 
German juristic thought the phra*e 13 full of 
meaning Laws, opposed to the I ollgeist which 
is the profound and sovereign repository of 
legal consciousness which are nevertheless 
enacted by a Legislature hostile to those whom 
it represents are lawless law® 

Bentbam opined Rights properly so called 
are creatures of law properly so called 

Holland his intellectual legatee defines 
“legal right as being ‘one mans capacity of 
influencing the actions of other* not by mean* 
of bis own strength but with the as~ent and 
a 3i«tance of the ‘-tate 

Both of them understood by law only 
“positive law* Cu tomary laws have practically 
no place in the Po* itive Scheme 

In contrast to this cramping viewof right 
as given by Bentbam Holland and others is the 
following «pac ous declaration of German 
Jurisprudence 

We on the other hand are able to recognize 
that legislation is one force for creating rights 
but that it is only one of the forms on which 
right the work of conscience is based (Quoted 
from \ M Korkunov s Central Tl tonj of I a c ) 
According to the positive concept, then there 
cannot be any legal right or for the matter 
of that, any right on the part of the people 
to rebel ngainst the State or to indulge in any 
extra constitut onal agitation again«t authority 
No ‘'tate in the world woul I by means of law* 
create rights on the part of others to destroy 
it«elf or to rebel again t itself or give its ‘as ent 
and as i tance to activities subversive of itself 
Therefore it can be properly urged that the 
place i ar txctlltiire for the pos tive concept 
of public law is in the scheme of the Absolut i t 
t 'tate- c >y o tem and of Imperialism In fighting 
with antagonist c attempts at disrupt on it can 
find in the positive concept of public Law an 
effective legal rampart to crouch under 

The Continental concept of public law on the 
contrary is founded on the broad basis of 
freedom and is a source of inspiration to people 
fighting for freedom all the world over It even 
goes to the length of recognizing that large-scale 
popular movement an 1 direct action aI<o are 
entitled to be considered 33 a proper formal 
source of “law and in that character are to be 
placed on the same has s a3 the Legislature. 
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I A a central position in the ship’s librai) 
on board the S S Cathay, on which 
I lecently travelled from Europe to 
India, I discovered a much used and 
well thumbed cop) of Mrs Patricia Kendall’s 
booh, called India and the British A 
Quest fo i Ti nth, published by Scribnoi* 
London and Jsew York 

It had evidently been eagerl) sought 
aftei by the ship’s passengers as the) passed 
to nnd fro from Great Britain to India and 
Australia and uec ici a , foi it had all the 
appearance of haung been handled b) many 
readers Indeed, it seemed to be one of the 
most popular books on the ship This itself 
v as a fact which seemed to carry its own 
significance, as I shall show latei 

When I had lead it caicfiill) it gave me 
the impression of being moie specious in 
its power of subtle suggeeion than Catherine 
Maj o b notorious Mot hr i India That book 
was downright in its brutalit) This volume 
seeks to llnttei at the \ ery time it deal** its 
secret stabs Yet the two books arc evidently 
parts of the same deliberate pi opaganda 
which has been started from America m 
order to impiess people with its fairness 
foi Mrs Kendall’s book could hardly have 
been written in such a stvlc, if Miss Majo 
had not already paved the way 

"Come with me to India, says Mrs 
Kendall, in her most engaging manner. 


'India has gilts for you "he offers her 
marvels nnd mysteries to all who seek for return 
she demands only intensity of purposo , for this 
ngeless Titan 19 a vital land of vital creeds To 
the casual eye or casual heart she inexorably 
locks her thoughts and bars her treasures Life 
then Btreams by like a fabulous dream a picture 
pageantry of shadow shapes Hut to the ardent 
mind and eager guest she discloses profundities 
that stir ones depths 


Thus she begins in n soft nnd almost 
pumng voice, ns if she were about to enter 
With us into the profound depths of India's 


heart and could herself feel the beaut) and 
the suffering of the land she invites us to 
visit Along with nil this, she urges at once 
the tolerant, open mind 'Take with )Ou,” 
she sa) «, "a back ground of deep and wide 
rese irch into the histones of the streams of 
races and currents of centuries that have 
interwoven for four thousand years to produce 
her peoples of today, take with )ou i 
knowledge of the cause and effect of the 
British wave of colonists that came to govern 
this land of man) countries , above all, take 
with )ou toleianic for the conditions )0u will 
find, if )Ou would fathom India’s tr inscendent 
beauties and her deep truths ” 

I have placed the word 'tolerance’ in 
italics, for it needs to be remembered later 
when she gives us with regard to Hinduism a 
specimen of her own ‘tolerant’ mind She 
closes her introduction with these words 

‘ Vs you traverse the length and breadth of that 
vast sub continent, throbbing life will How into 
historical annal9 that now seem but inanimate 
records and vibrant meaning will flow into ststis 
tical charts If you have not the leisure to make 
such a long pilgrimage and wide study let me bo 
your conductor * Lome with me to India! 

At the top of ev or) page of the book, on 
the left hand side, she gives the head line 
*Oume inth me to India’ in large letters 

"We naturall) imagine that a s)inpnthctic 
and kindly account will follow But little by 
little vve discover, a*, we read on, that there is 
only one serious object kept in view, namel), 
to depreciate Hindu India while praising the 
British administration 

Miss Mav o and Mrs Kendall arc member* 
of tint peculiar cla«« in America which 
pi ides itself on its Butidi nncestrv and 
connection It i« often more ‘British’ in it* 
view* of tin I rapin' than the Butish are 
themselves Airs Kendall c dls herself a 
‘full blooded’ Southerner, coming from thi 
Southern State* Tin®, in America, often 
implies descent from some Cavalitr 01 
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Hoyili-t famib 111 Git it lint tin, which hid 
helped to colonise Yirginn, or Mainland 
Carolina, m earlier dav» 

This new lolnme by Mrs Kc ndsli has 
fortunatt ly not received in Indn the «ime 
publicity, which Mother India received mon 
than hvo \«ars igo Indeed, Indians them 
selves have almost ignoitd it and have been 
ijiutc wise in doing so Foi tin re can be no 
doubt that tin immense exutemi nt in India 
ive*- Mother India cnottnonslv added to the 
sensation it caused in the Wo«t Therefore, 
it was right not give Mr* Kendall the sam« 
advertisement Nevertheless, this new booh 
has b< en used to the full in the W est, as > 
means of propaganda against India, and since 
it is to a certain extent n staple! to Moiln r 
In lid, it has carried on the shock and th« 
eeiwati m which that earlier booh produced 
Vt th< present critical moment, when tin 
newspaper press throughout th< world i» 
being largeiv cmploved on the side of big 
tioancc, which is hostile to Indian aspiration 
its intluenc* i- hhly to be considerable in 
spite of the i xtraordmarj ignoruice it 
displav* 

II 

Two factors combine together m thi* 
booh with the clear intent to do mi chief 
Oil th oue hand Mr» Kendall *oehs to 
detract from the reputation of Qamlhi and 
Tagore who® mines in well known in 
Amcnc i Thesi names an todav India's 
greate*t world a* ct Therefore, she d “liber 
itolj seeks to umkr late them At the same 
turn *he d prcciates Hinduism a a religion in 
contrast to I°lain, thus seeking to roaki out that 
YkiniUi religion i» t'he source ot India's *oci il 
and moral deg iteration All this is de*igned to 
had up to the conclusion that it is impo sible 
for Great Britain to withdraw her hand 

Since the book has superficially tin 
ippearanc< of t woik of historical r< «i arch 
anilinvi tigatim it is likely to cam weight 
with th more ignorant public which cannot 
judge its true value Ju«t as with Mothet 
/wlta, this new solunu is drawn up with all 
the paiaphernaha of bibliography, blue books. 
Government leports, etc, which gnatlv 
impress the lay mind. Each Indian nam* 
refirred to in the text, has a carefully 


docketed footnote, t ikeu from the ‘In han •> 
ll/zo’s If h>’ which impresses the outsider 
Miss Maio started this form of documenta- 
tion and her successor has gone even farther 
in the matter of foot notes 1 ct at almost 
every point where she can be checked bi 
one who knows intimately the true facts her 
failure to represents the truth is over 
whelming 

111 

On the subject of Mahatma Gandhi, Mr* 
Kendall refers to his own writing*, which 
I have edited, as her chief authority It is 
therefore cas} fo** me to check her prc«enta 
tion of farts At one tunc she calls me 
‘Gandhi’s di’Ciple’ at another time, «hc 
raises me to the rank of ‘Gaudhi s apo«tlc ’ 

Inadliton to the facta about Mahatma 
Gandhi related in this book «hc has al o 
published reientl> a long lecture on him 
which she delivered nt the College of Political 
Science built m memorj of Mr Bonne Law 
for the training of joung Conseivative» as 
future members of Parliament Both in her 
book and m this published lecture she deals 
nt considerable length with Mahatma Gandhi's 
career in South Africa Her ignorance of 
what redh happened (in spite of having 
Mahatma Gandhi s nutobigrnphj before her) 
is so bewildering that I have asked Mr 
H S L Polak who was with Mr Gandhi to 
check up her mis statements This criticism 
may be publi bed later 

One gradually gets used to the constant 
inaccurate spelling of names “uch as 
Probindar for Porbandai Jnggjouth for 
Taginnith Mahandas Gandhi for Mohandas 
Gandhi Lord Bentinct for Lord Bentmck , 
Joe Charnock for lob Charnock These 
errors, which arc as thick as mulberries, must 
not be taken too seriously But one tf<«\ 
expect that, when she u»e» Mahatma Gandhi > 
Autobiography as her text book, die will not 
misrepresent hi» own plain and palpable 
meaning Yet I cannot hnd any true 
appreciation of the point-, at issue either in 
the South African struggle or at Champ iran 
or in Kaira 

A single glaring example will Mifhce 
About the Kaira peasants Mrs Kandall 
declare-, “Mr Gandhi doe not claim oven- 
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taxation or oppressive collection ” Now 
those two tilings were exactly wlmt Mr 
Gandhi c/td claim lie actually sent mem 
person to Lord AVillmgdon, who was thni 
Governor of Bombay, with this very claim, 
that the ICnira pc isanti were oxer taxed 

With all the patH nee I could muster, I 
lm< re id tin ough pige after page of distort* d 
statements like the«e dealing with Mahatm i 
Gx dlnV work and life in it« different stages 
of development Slie is intent nil the white 
on finding Haws m hi 1 * character and twisting 
rotrud against him almost everything he did 
Hi r account of him guts an entirely wrong 
jinpjCMion to lho*<c who know little about 
him »nd who draw tluir conclusions from hi r 
m n iccoitnt Vet shoe ills her own book, 
in big letters on the tittle page, *A Quest for 
Truth’ 1 

E<t us tnkc one of her many general 
st dements in condemnation of him She 
write* (Mr Gandhi) “An* not qi tippled nith the 
economic and mortal problem s of India (The 
it dies ari mine ) IIow if Mahatma Gandhi 
has grappled with anything in tins life it 
is with t’le economic and social problems 
of Ins own country By his xmn/ing personal 
influence he has grappled with the economic 
problem of the villages and has revived 
village industries ns no one has ever done 
before lie 1ns al°o grappled with the social 
problem b\ dealing a death blow at Untouch 
ibihty 1 et Mrs Kendall can make this 
altogether ludicrous statement about him ’ 
How does she account for the reverence of 
the villagers, almost amounting to worship, 
if he never grappled with their problems f 

I liav c just i ead through with the deepest 
interest another book on India, called 
Jluslnu' i Loquitur bv Mr M L Darling, 
J C S, dealing with the Punjab villages 
Ills profound lespect for Mahatma Ghandhi’s 
economic and social woik is marked on cverv 
page, whcrcvci his name is mentioned Tins 
is in BtnkiPg contrast to Mr Kendall’s 
perpetual d< pi centum 

Passing on from the name of Gandhi to 
that of Tagore, we find the same kind of 
calumny everywhere at work Tagore, is 
nnntiomd much lc«s frequentlv but beneath 
Mrs Kendall* - references there is an under* 
lying contempt and also an ignoimce which 


is colossal I or example, she «t ites that 
Tigore 'nbhor» AVestern education’ that he 
Ins 'upheld child marriage’ , and has 
supported 'Aruicdie (w) treatment of 
disease' 

It is quite c isy to gee from her mn-sp»)liiig 
of the word 'Ayurvedic’ that she ha« 
taken these libelous f dsehoods mainly from 
Catherine Mnv o's 1 fulfin India Some v ears 
ago, to mv cost, I went out of inv way 
expresslv to interview Miss Afavo in America 
in ordcrtoaskhcrtowithdra rthe«c verv libel 0 , 
wherebi she had fnod to represent one of the 
noblest men in the world as n hypocrite I asked 
her to gn o me am/ reference in am/ Tngon ’» 
writing-, where lie had ppoken slightingly of 
A\ ester n medical science in comparison with 
the Avurvcdie sv stem She confessed to me 
that she could not do -o "A et I found out latci 
on that in a new edition of her book, issued 
aftci the date of my interview, she had not 
withdrawn her libel Tagore himself pubhclv 
challenged hci but she did mt take up his 
challenge Now we find Mrs Pitricia Kcndill 
icccptmg nnd repeating her fellow country - 
woman’s libelous statmients What is to 
be don* with such pooph ** AAhen arc tlie i 
calumnies to end” Js India never to g't i 
just nml unpaitnl hearing from the AA ost 0 
Mn°t both the newspaper and the hterarv 
pri ss be pcrpetualh biassed against India 1 

In spite of this, as I have stated, 
Airs Kendall dan s to call lu r book, 'India 
ami the British 1 Quest foi T/uth ’ (the 
italics ore mine) She dso dedicate- her 
book, “To India I or the Truth can make 
Ficc ’ ’ That is to f-av, she slanders through- 
out her book the two greatest living 
personalities, Gandhi and Tagore, who more 
than am others it present India and whom 
India most of all lev ere-, and thin ask* 
Indian patriots, both men and woaiei , to 
learn from her what she call- the Truth about 
their own countrv 

Let us put the case in another wav 
Afi« Kendall tells u- tint she burst If i« a 
‘full blooded SoiithcriuV in the United 
States This means tint *-he comes from 
the land where Iv itching has been practised 
foi more than half a rcntinv, when 'colour* d 
people are obliged to tixvcl m 'Jim Ciovv’ 
car- and wheie other racial abomination- arc 
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praeh-cd She lca\ e- h< r own countn, i\ ith 
nil thc«o c\il- unredre-sed, to preach to 
Indians what they ought to do in thru 
country She doe- not come to live among 
the poor in India and sene them with n 
life long service and den otion, which wonld 
haac entitled her to -peak n a friend No’ 

fnr as we cm judge from her book, she 
Bimph paia n thing \i it ns n Imd of pa--age 
during the cold wenther months nnd under 
the en u £ possible condition- picking up 
nnj information which -he enn u e foi hei 
own purpose, and the n she set- to work to 
write a «en«ntionnl book. Undei the nnmc 
'A Quo t for Truth, «hc came- her own bias 
with even word «he wuto- 

Chri-t ecathe- the h\pocri-\ of the 
f'&an ee-, wfto were pruftng tfrem hr* an 
their n self rightfon-ness while eond un 
ingothei- lie u-c- the awful word- “Thou 
by pocnti 1 In t cn-t out the b^nni thnt l 
in thine own cte Then -hnlt thou -ce 
clenrlv to pluck out the mote thnt i in th\ 
brother’s ere 

IV 

I now come to th mos» pcrniciou pnrt 
of the whol book %%hen on" go - right 
through with it nnd »tudie« it- implication- 
For again nnd ngmn Mr- Kendill goc- out 
of her wnj to put in the month of -ome 
mi ion-in or doctor or official whom -h 
meets on lur journey- the most scumlou- 
nttnek oil Hinduism wh eh ha- cet appeared 
Tin- attack is all th more mtoUiant, bccnu c 
Hindin-m l- set oner ngninst th lohgion of 
of I«lnm and the rendci from the W e-t is 
induced to take sides with the litter religion 
again t the former ’None of the more 
beautiful a-pccts of the Hindu icligioits fmth 
nre mentioned, but on the the conti ir\ nil 
that is uglj is brought prominently forward 
entirely out of piopoition Hei look in 
this. r( pect, is in no sen c ‘A Que-t for 
Truth ’ but rather n qne-t for c% er\ ibiog that 
i- evil and superstitious to the neglect of whnt 
is pure and good It 13 repugnant to me 
to quote from the=e pages, but it is ab-olnlel\ 
neees«an *o evpo-o n writer ef this kind 
She meets an American nnnu doctor who 
hnd prncti«cd somewhere near Madra 

11 What -beasts 13 Hindm. m as a rcli-non * 


To ent through to the truth this doctor 
replies it is a tort'll • It is a worship 

of the elements of natural features and forces of 
deifi-d men and animals ctco of weapons nnd 
primitive implement*, hot 1 -mctpalty of the power* 
of life the orpins 01 sox 

l ood heavens Mrs Kendall cries I ot 
degeneracy is an aflhction of ctcry race is n t it 9 
But only in Hinduism is clegeneracv deified 
The teaching* and not ju»t the interpretation* of 
Hinduism sink to e ich an extent that decent and 
proper words cannot describe their level 
Th girl li-tcucr who was with Mr- 
I’atncia K< ltd'll! it the uitciviext with flu- 
Anieiicm lid\ doctor a-L- at the end 

Then Hindu religion 13 phallicism 
\es replies ih® doctor ’ It ts exactly that 
and that is what I meant when I said that it is 
I Tactically a social disease 

I don’t nant to see the Temple tomorrow 
rcpl cj the girl It is all too disgusting 

J xhi e you to fro the doctor uavn% you 
must see so nc Hindu temple for how el»c can 
you chango that di-gust into pity a Is n t it a 
pitiful thing that th®se wonderful peoples have 
never been able to create a 1 chef In a Divine and 
Ptghtcous Te ng extenor and above them«®I%es 
lo whom th«v can aspire and pav spiritual homage? 
\ou must face their atil ctions if you would fairly 
judge the Hindis and adequately fo*ter tbefr 
etolation The lipnnatb (sf) Temple here is n t 
so bad after all The carv ngs are n t nearly so 
obscene as those at Madura, for Vnrangreb called 
the Iconoclast mutilated many of the vile«t 
depictions lty all means go 

Cither in Mat o s brutal eoi tempt 1- much 
pi cf* rable to this hypocritical plea for pit\ 
which conceal- a far deeper nriogauei bclund 
It 

‘-li pne- 011 in another pi— age, to 
«le cub with Inn 1 di tail- which will hardh 
bear n peitnig a ti-it to Kalighat Temple 111 
Calcutta ’It is a ret oltmg ta-k,” -h write®, 
but w 1 edit should vi -it this timplc 1 ’ She 
rxplam at length how 'until the British 
fenced the priest* to stop tl r slating of 
tinman victim*, including pdgrinanfio cainc 
fiom far and wide to worsl ip at this «acicd 
site, the Godde - was bi t inollihcd with tic 
blood of a virgin 

“ V -liadow \ Gandhi,’ he coidimie- 
-tands at our side and w< speculate upon 
th ‘love and beauties’ of the creed of this 
Mahatma, who expound the puntt and 
bura-nitt of his doctrines What does he do 
tvlicn he attends the mon trous rituals of 
this major Gothic- of his rebg on, the wife of 
Jht God Slava ? I do not 1 now but of 
*1 have ital cired this monslrous sentence 
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Hinduism lie pi mull) kin* ‘I *nn a Hi min 
before I am a Snnrnpat' 

If Mn Kcmlnll does wt know wliat 
Malmtma Gandhi feel', about the hideous 
mack or* of Hindu religion, which goes on at 
Knbghut, slu could evil* hi\c found out 
Gandhi and Tngoic together, each in Ins own 
wn*, have done more to mal c tlu soul of 
India molt against thesi cruel animal sun- 
hces than nnj two hung persons Ytt in her 
'Quest for Truth' Mrs Kendall is read*, with 
out an) cnqtiin , to spread abroad in the West 
this deadl) falsehood that Mahatma Gandhi 
is indifferent to these things 

Mo«t ot the ecn«attonal pages m Mrs 
Kendall’s book, which gloat ovci tins theme 
of Hindu depnwit) and degradation, are 
written in the form of conversations between 
herself and nils lonarics from her own 
countrj Here is another specimen 

1 India reports an Vmencan missionary to her 
although the second largest aggregate ot peoDlea 
on the earth has never contributed a Science a 
■Religion a Philosophy an \rt or even an 
invention to the growth of the world beyond her 
own frontiers with the exception of Buddhism 
wh ch is repressed within her own borders 

\\ hat an indictment says Mrs. Kendall of 
almost four hundred mill on people of today, much 
less t («»e) the millions upon millions or their 
ancestors i 

It is worse than an indictment the American 
missionary replies to her History makes it a 
conviction 

She dor not gi\ c tin namo if tins 
missionary -whom she calls an eminent scholar 
with twenty four j car*, of dev otod teaching 
and preaching in Madras 

'Of course/ she static latu, populai 
Hinduism 13 as degrading ami debased as the 
phallic rites and worship of Baal which «o 
dceplj shocked thi Jews in older timo« ’ 

Mr« Kendall then makes the following 
1 emarh in the form of a question "Then 
India is like an Octopus, that has sucked into 
it- vitals streams of peoples from even 
direction and has never repaid the world 
with a single compensation of digest! d 
thought 7 

' That steins a haish judgment’ sajs tli 
missionary but it i- a true charge The 
Hindus have absoibed the cultures of other 
nations and have never evolved a constructive 
culture 111 return Tlicir minds arc fluid nml 
lastic, but not cieativ* 


Tins American missionaiy thni introduces 
Mrs Kendall to 1 Christian teacher in an 
Untouchable school Tins teacher himself is 
111 'Untouchable ’ 

Is not Ga >dhi helping you * Mrs Red Jail 
asks 

Gandhi 1 he replies lie sometimes offers u? 
hp service nml that onh in conversation with 
on Americans or other nhite people lour great 
incoln gave ‘Nej.roes a Proclamation of Kmanci 
jation Does Gandhi oiler us one* No l He 
and the rest would lose their sen ants their slaves 
their serfs 1 

Ijatci on in this conversation this teacher, 
who lias sprung from the ‘Untouchables/* 
states, "If the British go, wo are condemned 
to everlasting hell on < arth ’ 

V 

In all the c coin ei cations, Mrs Kendal) 
adopts the role of an istomshed and almost 
incredulous enqtiiru V, hat soon becomes 
clear, however, to the reader is that all this 
question and answer, business is merely a 
po«K in order to make the lesson to be drawn 
more crushing and convincing All through 
th book this form of dialogue is earned on , 
and « von now and then odious companion* 
betimn tlu Muhammadan and the 
Hindu aie inadi Take the following 
i xample 

And the "Moslems and the Hindus / she 
asks concerning the treatment of the 
‘Untouchables ’ 

Many of the Moslems rej hea this Christian 
Untouchable assist our cause some because of free 
democracy some to solicit our political strength 
\s for Hindus, hope at their hands is a distorted 
chimcrat It is not only their selfish and vicious 
prejudice. Our defilement is a definite integrant 
of Hindu religion In some ec-tions a Brahman is 
entittaf to kit! an tmCouchahfe if the pariah 
approaches the high caste men Ho wouldn t 
dare now a days if in British governed territories 
but they often commit such murders in Native 
States 

In anothei passage, Mrs Kciulall 
indtgnantlj asks a Brahman 

\V ho determined their caste you Brahmans or 
t od * VV hy doesn t Mahandas (sic) Gandhi offer 
definite reforms to advance these pitiful souls ? 

The Mahatma the Brahman is made to reply 
is a devout man He reveres the word of >18011 
t fear you are ignorant of our metaphysics 
Madame does not nndcrstai d 


•Mrs Kendall gives the number of Untouchables 
as about 68,000000' 

{ I cannot make o it this sentence. Is it m saw 
of words— C I V 
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Hcic again m tins Que*-t for Truth i 
palpable lie about Mahatma Gandhi 13 
unctuously recorded 

In the interview with the ‘Untouchable’ 
teacher, the conclusion is thus described 
“Plead,” he ones to them, “with jourpeoph 
(in America) to ignoii the hone) cd tongue-, 
of politicians who proclaim themselves 
saint* Not what is said, but what is 
lived is Truth. Vsh jour pi oplc to come 
and behold the Truths W ill jou, Madame ** 

* I promise/ I ferveutlj replied 
\\ ill you, Mndame ? —the I ntouclnble 
turns to mj companion 
“I wall, ’ 

‘God bless you * 

On the following daj **o the booh 
proceeds, — Mrs Kendall and her young 
Vmcncan friend ashed the opinion of a 
Ihittsh official 111 thi 11 ‘Qui't foi Truth ’ 

"Did the English/ thei a«h, ‘find am 
plan of Government, am type of Ait, and 
mode of Life, superior to, or adaptable to, 
their own V 

“None, absolutoh none ' ’ Lmphaticallv 
n plies the British Govirnment Officer 

This official’s replv is trulv stiggering 
when one considers the well known fact that 
the land revenue si*t<-m, the method of 
administration itself and a thousand other 
things weie taken over from the form of 
Government set up b\ the Great Akbar 
whom Mrs Kendall her3tlf acknowledge' as 
the greatest ruler who ever ruled in India 
But let 119 leave Government on the sidi 
and turn to Art M as there no tv pe of lrf, 
superior to, or adaptable to that of the 
British 7 Mt* Kendall has a I read v praised, 
in an extravagant manner, with manj touches 
of tvpical \mencaa journalese, the Taj 
Mahal nt Agra Mas not this, we aks, 
superior to what the British bi ought to India 
from the "West ? No ' To such an obvious 
enquiry, the following i« the replv of the 
British official whom she quotes “Thev 
(i.e , the Great Moghul buddings) have not 
affected the Art elsewhere, since these 
buddings are borrowed architecture them 
selves thev are Saracenic in desiga * He 
goes on to sav, “ Vs for literature it was almost 


* This is an obvious sneer at Mahatma Gandhi 


entirelv Vedic and certain Ij entirelv 
Brahman ic, and therefore resolute! 1 restrict'd 
l»v the Brahmans, a3 exculsn elj esoteric ” 

It is hard to believe that any Briti'h 
official t dked Mich utter non*=(.nse as this ’ 
More and more, one realizes that 
Mr* Kendall herself is the real author of 
these astounding aphori'Ui' about Indian 
literature, Government and art, and that hei 
un named persons, whether missionary or 
doctor or official, are namely lay figures 
whereby she seiks to popularize and give 
authority to her on n ideas It is noticeable 
that she never cites the name of any single 
011c of them, — a habit which is constantly 
met with also in Miss Mayo’s Mother India 
It is al«o noticeable that her own peculiar 
words such ns ‘integrant, etc , appear in the 
speeches she reports 


VI 

We now come, at the end of the booh, to 
the hoal rea-ons, bluntly stated, why 
\mencans, such ns Catherine Mayo and 
Patricia Kendall, do not wish Great Britain 
to lelinqmsh it hold upon India Heie I 
quote in lull, as far as space allow**, because 
it becomes moic and more evident, as the 
booh proceeds, that here is the ultimate bn-, 
underlying all Mr» Kendall s statements 

The problem she declares of India g future 
concerns the world If the policies of Mr Gandhi 
and hi9 lieutenants are realized disaster and 
financial hardship will fall oa every Vmencan 
citizen as well as those of the British Fmpire 
for the avowed intentions of the Swarajists are 
the seizing and destroying of banking snipping 
and railway commodities as well as’ commercial 
industries ail of which were introduced into India 
by the British and subsidized by them to the 
extent of ten billion dollars 
••If the heavily taxed British should lose ten 
billion dollars by seizure and destruction the crash 
of London credit would resound around the world 
The recent \\ all Street debacle was a mere ripple 
compared with the deluge that would sweep away 
the values of world wide Stock Exchange Securities 
In the appropriation of properties and the repu 
diation of debts the Indian Swaraj leaders are 
planning to follow in the footsteps of the I ussian 
revolutionists when they set np th“ir Communist 
I “public Should Mr Gandhi die and with him 
his doctrines and should Jawaharlal Nehru succeed 
him as seems probable the Communists would 
no doubt send forces into Ind a as they did into 
China where they were keeping the pot of revolu 
tioo seething* 

While the Commnnists have done great damage 
in China to foreign holdings and foreign traTe 
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China is a co nparatlvely unimportant factor m 
world affair while India is a vital and influential 
integrant G rent Britain sells more to India than 
to any other country Id the world and she buys 
more from her than from any other country except 
the United States We aUo ( Vmericans) are large 
exporters and importers m our commerce with 
India With the Lnited States foreign trade 
at the lowest level of five years with a 
decrease of *113861000 m this past year alone we 
badly need a foreign market with assured financial 
facilities 1 ngtand supervises and insures sound 
banks and securities in India IIow lon c can 
these banks pay kmencan no ea or \merican 
acceptances, when the first official figures on Indian 
Government revenues and the India Offices Survey 
on I conomiu conditions report a poverty of cvllee 
ted tares a stifling of Industry and an appalling 
amount of Government expenditure for the main 
taming of law and order ? 

The down fait of Government would wreck the 
British financial investments that now produce *0 
per cent of the direct or indirect income of every 
man and woman in t reat Britain according to the 
statements of Lord I o therm ere. 

British interests in the Great Indian Bcpendencj 
are so enormous and devious that they underpin 
Great Britain s national prosperity at every po nt 
Hundreds of Millions of pounds have been used to 
establish not only the great shipping lines of In Ua 
her banks and insurance companies railways and 
irrigation work* bat crcn her collieries and iron 
works mte cotton, woollen and iwper mills, coffee 
plantation" tea plantations and wheat fields To lose 
thoe investments would paralyse the commercial 
organisation of 1 ngland and undermine her 6nancrs 

Ten 1 ill ion dollars in securities and investments 
cannot bo wiped out in anv country without the 
crumpling up of the values of all bonds and 
securities 

The problem of the world cannot aflord to be 
mdifltrcnt to the In ban problem 

vn 

So here 19 the big black, cat jumping out 
of th bat; it Inst 1 All the pious concern 
for the ‘untouchables,’ and child marriage*, 

itoiA 1 XcAj; sbfc$ .w m 3 *f> /ay as aXt/u all jyuW.ri3 

to a mattci of pounds, shillings nnd pence, 
ot rather to dollars and cents It is the ten 
billion dollars that rcull) talk All sorts of 
things might happen in Borneo, or New 
Guinea, or Central Vfrtca, and \ciy little 
would be heard or said about them, but the 
West 19 Hooded with propagandi when the 
ten billion dollar securities, invested in India, 
nro even called upon to undergo the serntmj 
of an ltnpana! audit Even the suggestion 
of such n thing is 'pure Botahex i*ro* and red 
revolution f 

To those who might regard this as too 
cynical an estimate of what is written, 1 
would point out that Mr* Kendalls book 


leads up step b) step to this one siipjen>*v 
conclusion All tin 6 , which I hate /(noted, 
is punted under the caption — ‘The Pith t>f 
tin Problem * There can, thei efore, be no 
question nt all where Mis Kendall’s 
emphasis is laid It i-. laid on the ‘ten billion 
dolhia ’’ That is the Pith of the 1’ioblem 

VJIJ 


But baaing thus let the cat out of the bajr 
aud appealed in this hr wen manner to the 
cupidity and selfishticss of Great Britain and 
America she docs not leave it at that, aa 
Miss Majo might have done, but returns to 
her hp sympathy vytth India’s democratic 
ampliations, while at the same time setting 
torn ard the suggestion tint any advance m 
India present* an insoluble problem 


'How she cries can India evolve a uortinjv 
federation with such disrupted and disjointed 
provinces * How can a ec operating whole aeveloh 
from such conflicting constituents ? The probterq 
seems insurmountable 

One of the Rrcatcat stum! ling blocks sh<s 
continues in the path of rapid progress to self 
rule is the failure of the people to realize tbit tho 
success of ft democratic system of Government 
depends on tho ability of the majority to secure 
the acquiescence and co-ot eratiou of the minorities 
No country has ever bem infected with such a 
number of minorities as Ind a where even the 
Hindu majority is fissured by tho conflating castes 

Iho Hoad lo I cderation must necessarily bo 
travelled slowly no matter how impatient the 
people nro of the doctrine of pradualness The 
attainment of ccononvc prosperity and pol ticil 
power will be mast easily quickly nnd proftably 
secured for India by her co operation with the 
gradually diminishing guardianship of Great 
Britain 


Cold romfpii indeed is siich n ncomroei) 
dntion bv nn outsider of till 'nohljv of 
giAilualnevs,’ ns jdonc compatible with the 
safely of the \imricati dollars nnd British 
pounds steihng tnvi «ted in India Ii instated 
into notion it would mean that I tub n would 
sink year bv jear into guatcr nnd greater 
demoralization of d< pendency nnd helptc«s- 
ness, while the aggressive West insisted on 
their ‘safeguards’ being kept which avero 
fcltcnng, binding and choking her t me pro- 
gress Meanwhile the present exploitation, 
which is the m meats of icononnc imperialism 
would go on 

"Not in this way do great nations recover 
liberty nnd maial fibre Mrx Kendall has not 
realized that fen tears of re- *lu?e, unflinching 
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struggle on the part of Mahatma Gandhi, 
whom she continmlly decnes, have done 
more to restore moral backbone and high 
courage to the people of India than a 
century of ‘gradualness * Great nations by 
themselves arc made, not by leaning perpe- 
tually on others 

Let us hear her final word 

“However unprofitable she writes to world 


C pgren India e political experiments may seem , 
tverer costly to world commerce her economic 
theories may prove the cordial sympathy and 
warm withes of all democratic citizens will follow 
her people in thetr efforts to translate their own 
ideals into ideas and their own aspirations into 
actions May India » future bedim even her 
illustrious past and become a living emblem of 
glorious achievement ' 

Words, empty words, so long as the fear 
of the ten billion dollars of investments upsets 
the mind at every turn and kills the soul 


COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION IN THE SERVICES 

Jl\ NARESH CHANDR \ ROY, \i jl 


5 r is upon the chancier, ability, and 
experience of the permanent civil 
servants that the efficiency of a 
Government Department now mainly 
rests It is consequent!) fit and proper that 
only tlio best men available in the country 
should be appointed to the civil service 
It was Napoleon who first appreciated this 
principle and opened careers only to talent 
and merit It became a fixed practice with 
him to select aud promote his officers both 
civil and military only on the ground of 
proved merit and ability, do matter from 
whatever group of the people or stratum of 
the society they might have emerged The 
principle thus accepted and acted upon by 
Napoleon appealed gradually to the reforming 
minds of the different European countries 
In England it gained greater and greater 
foothold during the next half century and 
since the early fifties supplied the incentive 
for remodelling the basis of public service 
recruitment In most of the departments at 
Whitehall, it became the rule to recruit the 
probationers only on the basis of their 
superior qualifications People irrespective 
of the class of the society to which they 
belonged came now to be entertained in the 
public service provided they had successfully 
competed in the te&t prescribed for the 
candidates Fair field and no favour became 
thus the motto of public service recruitment 


in England As, however, the competitive 
examination was adapted to the syllabus of 
the universities to which only the rich and 
aristocratic classes could resort, it turned 
out that men of the lower and less fortunate 
classes ver) rare!) found an opportunity of 
entering the administrative service There 
was consequently a demand for so altering 
the s) stem of competition as to suit the 
representatives of the lower and backward 
orders of the society. The Government, 
however, advised by expert commissions have 
not found it possible to satisfy this demand 
But an arrangement of scholarships and other 
educational facilities has been made in order 
that meritorious young men of the poorer 
classes might go over to the University and 
avail the public service examination Two 
principles have thus been accepted for the 
recruitment of civil servants in Great 
Britain The first is that the appointments 
must be open only to talent as proved in a 
prescribed competitive test and the second 
is that there should be a wide, if not 
universal, diffusion of education and 
knowledge among the people and a special 
facility for sending poor young men of good 
intellectual calibre to the university so that 
ambitious men of every class and group of 
the people may have an equal opportunity of 
proving their merit and talent in a public 
competition 
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Indiari conditions have been regarded go Provincial ism may somehow find its due 
far ns unfavourable for the enlntory principles place in t* o new administrative and constitu- 
cmmciated nboto and acted up to in Great tiooal mechanism But no practical and 
Britain to bo frankly and wholo licaricdly acceptable scheme Ins yet been dense d 
applied in tins countrj India is par tx- anywhere which rnaj effective!) reconcile 
ccUcncc a land of communal and territorial territorial nnd communal patriotism In 
(sectionalism IIowo\er paradoxical it may Canada tho racial and religious sectionalism 
Bound, along with tho growth of national of the Trench habitant* could be reconciled, 
feeling provincial patriot lam has dc\ eloped however roughly, with the interests of the 
apace nnd it must be recognized that this wider body politic simply because of the fact 
spirit of provincialism is every day becoming that it is almost exclusively localized in a 
more nnd more exclusive and aggressive particular territorial area It is this identity 

And side by side with this feeling of vertical of tho local patriotism of lower Canada 

localism exists now in the country m a still with the communal patriotism of the Trench 

more intensive form a horizontal sectionalism catholics which has made possible the 

People think indeed to a great extent in recognition of this litter sentiment jn the 
terms of the district and the province to Canadian State In India, however, com 
which they belong, bat they think more in nmnahsrn is not of a localized character It 
terms of the religious and social group is nowhere conterminous with provincialism 
to which thej are affiliated Hindus, Moslems 0 r other forms of localism It cuts across 
Sikhs, Christians represent the broad district and provincial boundaries 
communal divisions of the Indian people But however scattered these communities 
^tnong tho Hindus again innumerable sub arc, sectionalism is their predominant trait 
divisions arc noticeable But of late there Tho Mahomcdans arc, of course, the pioneer 
has been a tendency to the crystallizing for of this separatist movement But other 
political purposes of these castes and communities also are now following in their 
sub castes into two broad groups known footsteps The Anglo-Indians who constitute 
commonlj ns tho caste Hindus and the a community of less than one hundred 
depressed classes thousand souls m all India are now vying 

Territorial sectionalism will indeed be with the 'Moslems in sectional demands 
considerably regularized and accommodated Those communities regard themselves as 
in federalism on the basis of which the Indian separate entities and want to be included in 
State is being organized In a federal the State as such The State, according to 
mechanism, national nnd provincial patriotism this communal view point, is to be a union 
Will have opportunity of working side by side not of individuals but of communities The 
and inspiring people s mind at the same time individuals are first and foremost to be 
Even then, of course, the administration of members of these communities and arc only 
the central functions will not be plain distantly to be associated with the State 
sailmg Interests of nationalism and the The connection of the individual with the 
demands of justice and efficiency may State is thus not to be recognized as 
Warrant the recruitment of the central immediate and direct He is first to be a 
services from among the best of tho Mnhomedan or a Hindu and only next a 
candidates irrespective of their provincial Bengalee or Indian He is a member of the 
affiliations But the interests of provjncin State only through the community to which 
Jisra will cry for recruitment on the basis by his race and religion he belongs The 
of some recognized provincial quota Tvery State being thu9 a union not of individuals 
province, it may be argued, should bo but primarily of communities, it is fit and 
represented in the centra! services on tho proper that in its organs not the individuals 
population basis How far that will bo but the communities should be as such 
practicable and desirable, it is bejond tho represented The legislative organ is to be 
scope of this paper to discuss. But that such constituted not by the representatives of the 
n demand wdl go forth is certain individuals as organized on the basis of the 
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localities they inhabit but by the representa- 
tives chosen by the different communities 
from among their own members The civil 
services are similarly to be manned not by 
the best of the candidates sent forth by the 
State ns a whole, but by the quotas of men 
supplied by each community according to its 
population and other sources of streugth 
The idea is that the represen tatnes in the 
legislature arc not so much to look to the 
interests of the State ns a whole, as to grind 
the axe of a particular community from which 
thev arc sprung and by which they are 
returned The civil servants in the same way 
arc not expected so much to be an instrument 
in the hands of the State as a whole as to be 
a source and svmbol of power to the 
communities to which the) happen to belong 
The Indian State thus envisaged is to be a 
double federation, o federation m the first 
place of territorial provinces and States and 
in the second of religious and racial com- 
munities 

The principle of communal representation 
has been accepted by the Government since 
the time the question of higher cmplo)racnt 
of IndiaDB came first seriously to be tackled 
It was in 1868 that Sir Strafford Northcote 
provided for the appointment of Indians to 
some superior administrate offices in his 
Government of India Amendment Bill of 
that year which after some vicissitudes of 
fortune became the Government of India Act, 
1870 Speakmg on this Bill, Sir Strafford 
foreshadowed for the first time the appoint- 
ment of Indians on a communal basis He 
laid some emphasis on the peculiar conditions 
of India which would rule out the recruitment 
of the superior Indian Civil Servants by 
competitive examination That method would 
bring into the public service only intellec- 
tually the quickest among the Indian people 
But other communities and races which 
should be represented in the public service 
would be barred out altogether So some 
other principle or principles of appointment 
should be resorted to by which different 
communities might find their due place in 
the higher posts to be opened to Indians by 
the proposed measure The idea of communal 
representation thus enn°aged by Sir Strafford 
was given effect to by the Indian authorities 


in appointing the Statutory Civilians under 
the Rules of 1879 (Rules framed under the 
Act of 1870) The'e Rules were so framed 
as to make it possible for the Government 
to distribute the offices evenly among the 
different major communities And altogether 
we find, were appointed forty eight Statutory 
Civilians of whom twentv seven were Hindus, 
fifteen Mahomcdans, two Parsis, two Sikhs 
and two Butmans 

In 1885 the Government of India sent 
out a special circular to the provincial 
Governments to the effect that henceforward 
they should pay more attention than they had 
done hitherto to the recruitment of 
Mahomedans to the pubho services For 
five years from 1884 the direct recruitment 
to the Provincial Civil Service in Bengal was 
made by competitive examination None of 
the Mahomcdan candidates could, however, 
successfully compete If they were to be 
taken at all into the public service, the system 
of recruitment must, therefore, be changed 
Rules accordingly were altered in 1889 and 
provision was made for the appointment 
of Christians, Mahomcdans, Eurasians, the 
Onyas and Bibans (Orissa and Bihar were 
then included in the province of Bengal) and 
the members of other communities irrespec- 
tive of their position in the competitive 
examination The service was henceforward 
constituted not by the best talent available in 
the province but by the cadets of different 
communities irrespective of their merits 

The constitution of the Provincial Service 
thus illustrates the preference of the Govern- 
ment for the recruitment of civil servants 
on a communal basis This principle of 
communal representation in the public 
services appealed also to the Public Service 
Commission of 1886 87 This body was 
presided over by a civilian and m its 
membership the civilian element pre- 
dominated. lhree of the Indian members 
recommended indeed the institution of simul- 
taneous competitive examination in London 
and India for the recruitment of the civilians 
but the rest of the Commission set their face 
against this proposed departure from the 
existing arrangement They feared that the 
proposed system would bring into tbe Civil 
Service youDg men of only one class or com- 
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tnunitv to the cxcltmon of the cadets of other 
groups Thu would be, thev thought, an 
undesirable contjngenc) 

7 hut nil communities ns such should bo 
©vcnlv represented in tho public imiecu 
was n1*o tho view expressed b\ tho Umler- 
8<cretnn cf State for India in tho Homo 
of Commons in 1803 The occasion was tho 
introduction of a resolution b) Mr Paul for 
the holding of competitive examinations in 
India for tho appointment of Indians to the 
superior civil service The Undersecretary 
opposed the proposal main!) on the ground 
that it was not suited to Indian conditions 
India was a laud • f diverse communities and 
racial groups It was desirable that nl] these 
groups should have their representation in 
the public service Competitive examination, 
however, being suited onlv to the genius and 
temperament of some classes would exclude 
other groups altogether from tho Civil 
Service, 

The same attitude vras token also bv the 
Civibnns who appeared ns witnesses before 
the Islington Commis ion The Chief Score 
tary to the Government of Madras, Mr \ G 
Cnrdew, m opposing the institution of 
competitive examination deposed that all 
communities. Brahmins, non Brahmins Indian 
Christ ans, Mnliomrdans should be n presented 
ns such m the public services In an) scheme 
of reermment, he argued, some percentage 
of the total number of appointments should 
be reserved f6r the d lit rent communities 
Mr N G Bcatson Bell, then Commissioner 
of the Dacca Division, also spoke in the 
same vein He not onlv wanted that each 
broad group, like the Hindus, Christians, 
Mahomedans, should have its due share in 
the ptipltc service but he advocated that oven 
the different sub groups of the Hindu com 
mtimtv should be adequate!) represented in 
the Provincial Civil Service He was shocked 
to find that most of tho Hindu Pcput) 
Magistrates had been chosen from tho higher 
classes He, of course, did not care to 
Enlighten the Commission at the same time 
on the fact that education, especial!) higher 
education, was almost exclusively confucdto 
the higVr classes hor w ere the people, 
and the least the higher classes, responsible 
for this inadequate spread of cdacatiOn 


It vvns again not inertly the BntWt 
Civilians who recommended the principle 
of tommunnl r« presentation for acceptance 
m the public smices 7 he leaders of the 
comm unities which were backward in 
education and consequent!) fought sh) of 
open competition now came forward to give 
their hearty support to this principle 
Mr Farlul JIuq, for instance, ill Jus evidence 
before the Commission demanded fifty per 
cent of the appointments m the Provincial 
Civil Service to be reserved for tho 
Mahomedans Maulvi Anruddm who was & 
member of the Madras cv*culive service also 
put in a plea for communal representation 
on political and administrative grounds in 
the civil serv ices 

The Report of the Commission was not 
published till 1017 But the Government 
of B( ngal without waiting for its recommen- 
dations took to a resolution in 1911 winch 
further developed and cr)«<allizcd tho principle 
of communal representation in the public 
services, a principle which had been followed 
so far only in a haphazard manner 77ie 
Government now decided that one-third of 
the appointments in the Bengal Civil Service 
would b-» dcfimtclv reserved for the Maho 
mednn candidates Communal represent! 
lion became henceforward the leading 
feature of civil service recruitment In 191b 
the Hindu Nationalists who had opposed so 
long the principle of communal representation 
in the legislatures as introduced b) the 
Morlev Minto Reforms of 1909, accepted it 
as the basis of a compromise between the 
Congress and the Moslem League at Lucknow 
This heartened the separatists all the more 
and stimulated their demands for greater 
communal concessions nt the recruitment of 
the services In 1917 when Mr Akhd 
Chandra Dutt introduced a resolution in the 
Bengal Legislature for revising the svstem of 
recruitment of the Provincial Services, 
Mr Tazlul Huq again pressed for more even 
representation of the different communities xa 
the cm! services He was not satisfied with 
the arrangement that 33 per cent of the posts 
in tho Provincial Service was reserved for the 
Mahomedans- He wanted to raise it to fifty 
per cent Four years later in Februarv 1921, 
when a similar resolution was introduced by 
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Mr I B Butt he thought it necessary to 
make provision .for safe guarding the 
interests of the different communities 
Communal representation had thus tome to be 
inevitable 

In lu22, the patronage systen was abolish 
ed in Bengal and the principle of competitive 
test was introduced for recrnitment to the 
Bengal Civil Service and some other services 
The selection committee which was placed in 
charge of this examination was, however, 
instructed that of the total number of posts to 
be filled in the different services one third 
must ga to the Mahornedans ind one sixth to 
the Indian Christians, Anglo Indians 0 r the 
depressed classes So whatever bo the 
method of selection the principle of communal 
representation remains sacrosanct Again 
not only this principle ha3 been observed 
With regard to first appointments but demands 
have gone forth that it should be acted upon 
in matters of promotion as well In 192d a 
question was put In the Bengal Legislative 
Council to the Member id charge of the 
Appointment Department as to the number 
of Mahomedan Sub divisional Officers 
in the province and as to whether it 
would be increased so as to make it 
proportionate to the strebgth of the 
Mahomedan Deputj Collectors in the service 
cadre AY lth regard to promotion from the 
Sub deputy Collectors to the Deputy Magis 
tracics demand-, were similarly made to the 
effect that the proportion of Mahornedans 
fixed fof direct recruitment to the Provincial 
Service should be observed in this respect 
also This comma nalism in matters of promo 
tion could not be accepted bj the Government 
as a principle, and Sir Hugh Stephenson, the 
Home Member, definitely pointed out that 
efficiency was the only basis of promotion 
from the lower to the higher service But 
although in theory the Government set its 
face against the principle of Communal 
representation in this respect if cannot be said 
that when questions of promotion are actually 
settled communal considerations ire wholly 
ignored In Madras, the situation is worse 
still Non Brahmin officers in this Presidency 
haVe been Openly and brazenfacedly 
promoted over the head of many competent 
Brahmin officers AVLen in 1929 during the 


debates on the Madras Public Service 
Commission Bill Mr Satvamurti pleaded 
that once first appointments were nude zeal 
and cfficiencv should be the only b*isi3 of 
promotion and no communal Consideration 
should be made in this respect. Sir A P 
Patro made a verj staggering and disconcert 
ing rcpl} He thought too much of a fetish 
had been made of efficiency and some relava 
tion of it would not matter much 

Communal ism which has been n distinctive 
feature of Indian politics since the beginning 
of this century got a new momentum with 
the inauguration of the new constitution in 
1920 21 The Mahomedan members elected 
to the new legislatures on a separate 
communal ticket looked at everj question 
from a commnbal angle of vision They 
continually clamoured for new rights and 
privileges for their commuhltv More loaves 
and fishes for thcif co religionists, became 
the burden of their soDg The} pressed 
their demands so insistently and made their 
support of the Congress movement so 
conditional upon the ncceptadce of these 
demands that the late Air C R Drs in a 
moment of weakness was pursiiaded to enter 
into a pact with the Moslems of Bengal 
which Hot onl} embodied the acceptance by 
the Hindus of the vicious principle of 
communal representation in the public 
services but actually provided for the reserva 
tion of the eighty per cent of all new 
appointments in this province for the Moslem 
candidates for a considerable period of time. 
There was, of course, the proviso that this 
pact was to go into eflect only after 
the acquisition of complete Suaraj Bnt 
once the pact was entered latO, most 
of the Alahomedan publicists m and outside 
the Council ignored this provision and looked 
upon the pact as a conce c si6n to be effective 
at once Their agitation also could not go 
long unheeded Jn 1925 the Government of 
Lord Lytton was convinced that some further 
concession should be made to the separatist 
demands of the Mahomedan public Accord 
m^ly b} a resolution it increased the percent 
age of the posts reserved for the Mahornedans 
m some administrative services from thirty- 
three to fort} five Even this concession 
does not appear to have satisfied the 
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communal claims of the Moslems Their 
aim is to rai»e the percentage to fifty five bo 
as to make it commensurate with the popula 
tion strength of the Mabomedans in the 
province Recognized and accepted in the Pro 
vmcinl Services, the principle of reservation 
for different communities could not but be 
extended to the Superior Services as well 
It is true that the Mahomcdan leader, 
H H The Aga Khan, had demanded in his 
evidence before the Islington Commission 
communal representation only in those services 
which did not require xn their members 
much of intellectual and moral resource and 
BCt his face completely against the acceptance 
of such a principle for the higher service” 
Sir Abdur Rahim, a member of the 
Commission, had further emphasized in his 
excellent minority note the view point pro 
pounded b) the Aga Khan But the vicious 
principle once accepted could not be limited 
to the lower services When alter the war 
some Indians were nominated under the Act 
of 1915 to the Indian Civil Service, the 
Government based their selection consider 
ably upon the communal claims and affiliations 
of the candidates When again competitive 
examination for recruiting Iudians to this 
Service came to bo held in this country for 
the first time in 1922, thirty three per cent 
of the total number of appointments to be 
made in this country was reserved for the 
communities whose cadets would fail to get 
into the service by the front door of com 
petition Even this arrangement did not 
satisfy the commtinahsts On the 21th of 
January, 1923, Col Gidney,the Anglo Indian 
representative introduced a motion m the 
Legislative Assembly for a more frank 
acceptance of the principle of communal 
representation in the Indian Civil Service 
The minor communities, he complained, were 
beiug neglected and not getting their due 
share of loa\C3 and fishes Two months 
later a depressed class representative from 
Madras moved another resolution in the same 
House to the effect that the Government of 
India in making their appointments to the 
public services should give preference to the 
candidates of the communities not so well 
represented m them A Mahomcdan member 
from Bengal obsen ed in course of the debate 


on this resolution that a community derived 
a considerable part of its importance and 
influence from its share in the public admini- 
stration It was consequently necessary that 
every community should bo adequately 
represented in the services This insistence 
on greater communal representation continued 
with unabated vigour and m 1925 the 
Government thought it necessary to meet 
the new demand as far as possible Up till 
then only one-third of the appointments in the 
Indian Civil Service made in this country 
was reserved for the unrepresented com- 
munities But in 192a it was laid down that 
henceforward one-third of the total number 
of Indian appointments made both in India 
and England would be reserved for the 
candidates of the communities not represented- 
that year id the Service through compe- 
tition This rule came into force in 1926 
and has been m operation ever since 

We should now appraise the effects of 
communalism so far as it has been accepted 
in the recruitment of the civil servants It is 
obvious that this principle of commuoal 
representation cuts across the principle of 
opening public services only to talent If 
different communities are to be separately 
represented on a population basis in the civil 
services irrespective of the comparative 
merits of their cadets men of inferior acumen 
and equipment will, as a matter of course, get 
appointments to the exclusion of candidates 
of superior ability Thi9 proscription of 
superior talent cannot but tell upon the 
efficiency of ths civil servico which would 
now naturally be less alert, less vigorous 
and less resourceful than it might have been 
if it was constituted only b) the best talent 
available This loss of efficiency in the 
public service should not be dismissed so 
light beartedly as it is done now a dajs in 
some quarters While in every modern state 
a growing emphasis is being placed on the 
importance of the civil service nod arrange 
tnents have been made by which only the 
most well equipped of men may get into this 
body, it will be foolish on the part of the 
Indian public to be indifferent in this matter 
Even m the U S A, the laud of the spoils 
system, the principle of opening public 
sen ices to merit has gained a considerable 
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foothold Ever since the passing of the 
Pendleton Act half a century ago, offices have 
been increasingly taken out of politics and 
filled by the moat competent men available 
It appears that India, instead of keeping pace 
with this reforming moiemcnt isannoasto 
take to the outworn clothes of the United 
States In America people secured cn il 
service posts m return for the services they 
might have rendered to some particular 
political parti, and here in India people 
secure appointments in the public services 
because thev are affiliated to some particular 
community and profess some particular 
faith 

Not onl) the general efficiency of the 
services will suffer because of the acceptance 
of the communal principle in theit recruitment 
and promotion, but they will on this 
account be lunoculatcd with a virus 
that will sap the veiy foundations of public 
administration in this country If 
appointments arc made on the communal 
basi®, the civil servants thus recruited cannot 
but feel that their communal affiliations were 
the real passport to the office the\ have come 
to occupy It will, therefore, be their endca 
vour more and more to grind in their official 
capacitj the axe of the community the 
membership of which has placed them in the 
public service Just as the judges and the 
civil servants in America brought into office 
by the victon of their parti in the polls have 


always regarded it as their first duty to sub 
serve its interests through the influence and 
power they have commanded in their official 
capacity similarly in India also it is being 
noticed that both judicial and executive 
officers recruited on the basis of their com- 
munal antecedent are ever} dai becoming 
more and more communalist in their sympathy 
and outlook Unless the principle of com- 
munal representation is abandoned without 
further delay, impartialit} and fair play will 
be rare features in our public services The 
civil servants are appointed to render services 
not to this or that community Their busi- 
ness is to serve the interests of the state and 
minister to the welfare of all people irre» 
pective of the class or community they might 
belong to If thev arc to discharge this 
business faithfully the} must forget their own 
communal and racial affiliations and remember 
onl} that the} are the sen auts of the State 
This feeling, however, remains out of the 
question so long as their recruitment is made 
on the communal basis It is time for the 
representatives of all the communities and 
groups of our people to think seriouslv on 
this subject of civil service recruitment If 
the existing evstem of recruitment of the 
civil servants continues for some years more, 
communal nvaln will further bo accentuated, 
chances of national sohdnnt} will be further 
undermined and prospects of democratic 
government will be further remote still 


ECONOMIC PLANNING FOR BENGAL 

By N ALIN VKSHA SANYAL, ma (Cal.) pild (Load.) 


xN enursft nt hjA speech. nX. Out last St. A'mUc’r <l 
X D nner Ilia Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal i« ued an almost general invitation 
to all thinking people to propose suitable mca 
sures for improving the economic condition of 
the people of this province and admitted at last 
that “the Government cannot claim to have a 
monopoly of ingenuity and statesmanship requir 
ed to solve the great problem of the economic 
d stress and backwardness of Ihe province. It 
will not therefore be entirely out of place If we 
make an attempt to examine the problem in our 
own way Indian economists and statesmen 
have for some years past been urging the adop- 
tion of some d finite economic pol cy m con 
sultation with experts in the Cell of trale. 


uwbutx? sad. vufelc. (Lj&jwsi It ■■*, 'gntcAysi/f, 
to note that even the European commercial men 
have had their outlook changer! in this respect, 
in recent months, and the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce as is evidenced through their recent 
circular Iso 431 dated 20th December 1932 have 
at lost begun to think like ourselves an 1 have 
realized tho necessity for abandoning the present 
policy of drift in the matter of economic life of 
the people as pursued by Government. 

Economic Coevcit. top BrxoiL 
Instead of proposing small changes in the 
pre«ent economic organization hero and there, 
it is necessary to draw the attention of Govern 
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communal claims of the Moslems Their 
aim is to rai«o the percentage to fifty five so 
na to make it commensurate with the populn 
tion strength of the Mnhomedaos in the 
province Rccognucd and accepted in the Pro- 
vincial Sen ices, the principle of reservation 
lor different communities could not but be 
extended to the Superior Services na well 
It is true tlrnt tho Mahomcdan leader, 
II H The Agft Khan, had demanded in his 
evidence before the Islington Commission 
communal representation onl) in those services 
which did not require in their members 
much of intellectual and moral resource and 
set his face completclj against the acceptance 
of such a principle for the higher service# 
Sir Abdur Rahim, a member of the 
Commission, had further emphasized m his 
excellent minority note the view point pro- 
pounded b) the Aga Khan But the vicious 
principle once accepted could not be limited 
to the lower services When niter the war 
some Indians were nominated under the Act 
of 1915 to the Indian Civil Service, the 
Government based their selection consider 
abl} upon the communal claims and affiliations 
of the candidates When again competitive 
examination for recruiting Indians to this 
Service caroc to be hold in this country for 
the first time in 1922, thirty three per cent 
of the total number of appointments to be 
made in this country was reserved for the 
communities whose cadets would fail to get 
into the service by the front door of com 
petition Even this arrangement did not 
satisfy the communahsts On the 24th of 
January, 1923, Col Gidncy,thc Anglo Indian 
representative, introduced a motion in the 
Legislative Assemblj for a more frank 
acceptance of the principle of communal 
representation m the Indian Civil Service 
The minor communities, he complained, weie 
being neglected and not getting their due 
share of loaves and fishes Two months 
later a depressed class representative from 
Madras moved another resolution m the same 
House to the effect that the Government of 
India in making their appointments to the 
public services should giv c preference to the 
candidates of the communities not so well 
represented m them A Mahomednn member 
from Bengal observed in course of the debate 


on this resolution that a community derived 
a considerable part of its importance and 
influence from its share in the public admim- 
stratum It was consequently neccssaty that, 
every community should bo adequately 
represented in the services This insistence 
on greater communal representation continued 
with unabated vigour and in 1925 the 
Government thought it necessary to meet 
the new demand ns far as possible Up till 
then only onc-third of the appointments in the 
Indian Civil Sen ice made in this country 
was reserved for the unrepresented com- 
munities But in 1925 it was laid down that 
henceforward one-third of the total number 
of Indian appointments made both in India 
and England would be reserved for the 
candidates of the communities not represented- 
that year in the Service through compe- 
tition This rule came into force in 1926 
and has been in operation ever since 

We should now appraise the effects of 
commvmahsm so far as it has been accepted 
in the recruitment of the civil servants It is 
obvious that thta principle of communal 
representation cuts across the principle of 
opening public services only to talent If 
different communities are to be separately 
represented on a population basts in tho civil 
services irrespective of the comparative 
merits of their cadets men of inferior acuraeD 
and equipment will, as a matter of course, get 
appointments to the exclusion of candidates 
of superior ability This proscription of 
superior talent cannot but tell upon the 
efficiency of ths civil service which would 
now naturally be le's alert, less vigorous 
and less resourceful than it might have been 
if it was constituted only by the best talent 
available Thi3 loss of efficiency in the 
public service should not be dismissed so 
light heartcdly as it is done now a days in 
some quarters While in every modern state 
a growing emphasis is being placed on the 
importance of the civil service and arrange- 
ments have been made by which only the 
most well-equipped of men may get into this 
body, it will be foolish on the part of the 
Indian public to be indifferent in this matter 
Even in the USA, the land of the spoils 
system, the principle of opening public 
services to merit has gained a considerable 
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foothold. Ever since the pissing of the 
Pendleton Act half a centurv ago, offices have 
been increasingly taken out of politics and 
filled by the most competent men available 
It appears that India, instead of keeping pace 
with this reforming movement is anxious to 
take to the outworn clothes of the United 
States In America people secured civil 
service posts in return for the services they 
might have rendered to some particular 
political parti, and here in India people 
secure appointments in the public services 
becansc thev are affiliated to some particular 
community and profess some particular 
faith 

Not onK the general efficiency of the 
services wilt suffer because of the acceptance 
of the communal principle tn their recruitment 
and promotion, but they will on this 
account be innoculated with a virus 
that will sap the vert foundations of public 
admimstrition in this country If 
appointments are msde on the communal 
bisi«, the civil sonants thus recruited cannot 
but feel that their communal affiliations were 
the rial passport to the office the\ have come 
to occupv It will, therefore, be their endea 
\our more and more to grind in their official 
capneitv the axo of the community the 
membership of winch has placed them in the 
public service. Jud as the judges and the 
civil servants in America brought into office 
bv the victon of their parti in the polls have 


alwavs regarded it as their first duty to sub- 
serve its interests through the influence and 
power they have commanded in their official 
capacity similarly in India also it is being 
noticed that both judicial and executive 
officers recruited on the basis of their com- 
munal antecedent are even d3i becoming 
more and more communahst m their sympathy 
and outlook. Unless the principle of com- 
munal representation is abandoned without 
further delay , impartiality and f nr play will 
be rare features in our public services The 
civil servants are appointed to render services 
not to tins or that commnmti Their busi- 
ness is to servo the interests of the state and 
minister to the welfare of all people irres 
pective of the class or communitv they might 
belong to If thev are to discharge this 
business faithfulli thev must forget their own 
communal and racial affiliations and remember 
onli that they are the servants of the State 
This feeling, however, remains out of the 
question so long as their recruitment m made 
on the communal basis It is time for the 
represents! i\ cs of all the communities and 
groups of our people to think scnoudi on 
this subject of civil service recruitment If 
the existing svstem of recruitment of the 
ci\ ll servants continues for some tears more, 
communal nvalrs will further be accentuated, 
chances of national solidarity will bo further 
undermined and prospects of democratic 
government will be further remote still 
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III NAT INAKSIIA SANYAL, ii_v. (Cal), pilu (Lon<l| 


I N course of his speech at the last ‘-V. An Irew s 
I> nnrr Hi# Excellency the Governor of 
!V*n?al if sued an almost general invitation 
to all thinking peopl- to propose f unable mm 
»ares for improving the economic condition of 
th* people of this province on 1 admitted at la«t 
that 'tSe Government cannot dam to have a 
monopoly of mj^na ty an ! »tale*man»hip mjuir 
id to solve" the grmi problem of th<* economic 
il «trcs* aa 1 back ward ne** of the province It 
»iU not thcrvlcrv be mutely out of pise* if wt 
nwke an alf-ipt to examine the pr> b!-m in our 
w*v Indian economi*u an! *tat/-*men 
hate t-r year* pa*l Urm otj; the aJop- 
txip o' *.sie d finite economic police m ewa 
#'-1 uik>o * th experts n the ft-’ I o' tra !*, 


industry and public finance II is gratifying 
to note that even the European commercial men 
have hail their outlook change! in this respect, 
in recant month*, an l the ttcnrd Chamber of 
Comment* as is rn Ime*d through their recent 
circular No. 43! dated 20th I>vccmb<*r I't'O, have 
at bid begun to think like ourselves an ! hare 
red urc! th< nec«#ity for alwn loning the present 
policy of drift in the matter of economic life of 
the people m* pursu'd by Government 

FVm jvic Cmeiu iwr Brx ist 
ln«tes.i of propo* ng email chsTgc* ia the 
ptv*ent economy organisation here anJ there, 
it h no-c'*xry to draw the tttmLii of Govern 
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communal claims of the Moslems Their 
mm is to rai*e the percentage to fifty-five so 
ns to mike it commensurate with tho popula 
tion strength of tho Mahomednos in tho 
province Recognized and accepted in the Pro 
vmcinl Sen ices, tho principle of reservation 
for dificrent communities could not hut be 
extended to tho Superior Services as well 
It is true that tho Mnhomedan lender, 
II II Tho Agn Khan, had demanded in his 
evidence before tho Islington Commission 
communal representation on!) in those services 
which did not require in their members 
much of intellectual and moral resource and 
set his face completely against the acceptance 
of such a principle for the higher service® 
Sir Abdur Rahim, a member of the 
Commission, had further emphasized in hts 
excellent minority note the view point pro- 
pounded b) the Aga Khan But the vicious 
principle onco accepted could not be limited 
to the lower services When alter the war 
some Indians were nominated under the Act 
of 1DI5 to the Indian Civil Service, the 
Government based their selection consider 
ably upon the communal claims and affiliations 
of the candidates When again competitive 
examination for recruiting Indians to this 
Service came to bo held in this countrj for 
the first time m 1922, thirty three per cent 
of the total number of appointments to be 
made in this countrj was reserved for the 
communities whose cadets would fail to get 
into the service by the front door of com 
petition Even this arrangement did not 
satisfy the communalists On the 24th of 
January, 1923, Col Gidnej,thc Anglo Indian 
representative, introduced a motion in the 
Legislative Assembly for a more frank 
acceptance of the principle of communal 
representation in the Indian Civil Service 
The minor communities, he complained, were 
being neglected and not getting their due 
share of loaves and fishes Two months 
later a depressed class representative from 
Madras moved another resolution in tho same 
House to the effect that the Government of 
India in making their appointments to tho 
public services should give preference to the 
candidates of the communities not so well 
represented in them A Mahomedan member 
from Bengal observed in course of the debate 


on this resolution that a community derived 
n considerable part of its importance and 
influence from its share in the public admini- 
stration It was consequently necessary that 
every community should be adequately 
represented in the services This insistence 
on greater communal representation continued 
with unabated vigour and in 1926 the 
Government thought it necessary to meet 
tho new demand as far as possible Up till 
then only one-third of the appointments in the 
Indian Civil Service made in this country 
was reserved for the unrepresented com- 
munities But in 1925 it was laid down that 
henceforward one-third of the total number 
of Indian appointments made both in India 
and England would be reserved for the 
candidates of the communities not represented- 
that jear in the Service through compe- 
tition This rule came into force in 1926 
and has been in operation ever since 

We should now appraise the effects of 
communalism 60 far as it has been accepted 
in the recruitment of the civil servants It la 
obvious that this principle of communal 
representation cuts across the principle of 
opening public services only to talent. If 
different communities are to be separately 
represented on a population basis in the civil 
services irrespective of the comparative 
merits of their cadets men of inferior acumen 
and equipment will, as a matter of course, get 
appointments to the exclusion of candidates 
of superior ability This proscription of 
superior talent cannot but tell upon the 
efficiency of tbs civil service which would 
now naturally be less alert, less vigorous 
and Ies3 resourceful than it might have been 
if it was constituted only by the best talent 
available This loss of efficiency in the 
public servico should not bo dismissed so 
light heartedly as it is done nowa-dajsin 
some quarters While in every modern state 
a growing emphasis is being placed on the 
importance of the civil service and arrange 
ments have been made by which only tho 
most well equipped of men may get into this 
body, it will bo foolish on the part of the 
Indian public to be indifferent in this matter. 
Even in the USA, the land of the spoils 
system, the principle of opening public 
services to merit has gained a considerable 
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foothold. Ever since the passing of the 
Pendleton Act half a century ago, offices have 
been increasingly taken out of politics and 
filled by the most competent men available 
It appears that India, instead of keeping pace 
with this reforming movement is anxious to 
take to the outworn clothes of the United 
States In America people secured civil 
service posts in return for the services they 
might have rendered to some particular 
political part}, and here in India people 
secure appointments in the public services 
because thev are affiliated to some particular 
community and profess some particular 
faith 

Not onlv the general efficienc} of the 
services will suffer because of the acceptance 
of the communal principle in their recruitment 
and promotion, but they will on this 
account be mnoculated with a virus 
that will sap the very foundations of public 
administration in this country If 
appointments are made on the communal 
basi«, the civil servants thus recruited cannot 
but feel that their communal affiliations were 
the real passport to the office thev have come 
to occup} It will, therefore, be their endea 
vour more and more to grind in their official 
capacity the axe of the community the 
membership of which has placed them in the 
public service Just as the judges and the 
civil servants in America brought into office 
by the victory of their party in the polls have 


alwa}S regarded it as their first duty to sub- 
serve its interests through the influence and 
power they have commanded in their official 
capacity similarly in India also it is being 
noticed that both judicial and executive 
officers recruited on the basis of their com- 
munal antecedent are every da} becoming 
more and more communal ist in their sympathy 
and outlook. Unless the principle of com- 
munal representation is abandoned without 
further delay, impartiality and fair pla} will 
be rare features in our public services The 
civil servants are appointed to render services 
not to this or that community Their busi- 
ness is to serve the interests of the state and 
minister to the welfare of all people irres 
pective of the class or community they might 
belong to If thev are to discharge this 
business faithfully they must forget their own 
communal and racial affiliations and remember 
only that they are the servants of the State 
This feeling, however, remains out of the 
question so long as their recruitment is made 
on the communal basis It is time for the 
representatives of all the communities and 
groups of our people to think seriously on 
this subject of civil service recruitment If 
the existing sjstem of recruitment of the 
civil servants continues for some years more, 
communal nvalr} will further be accentuated 
chances of national solidarity will be further 
undermined and prospects of democratic 
government will be further remote still 
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I N course of his speech at the last St Andrew’s 
Dinner His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal is ued an almost general invitation 
to all thinking people to propose suitable mea 
ik 163 *° r lm P rovm S the economic condition of 
the people of this province and admitted at last 
that “the Government cannot claim to have a 
monopoly of ingenuity and statesmanship requir 
od to solve the great problem of the economic 
distress and backwardness of the province. It 
will not therefore be entirely out of place if we 
make an attempt to examine the problem in our 
own way Indian economists and statesmen 
have for some years past been urging the adop- 
tion of some -definite economic policy in con 
saltation with experts in the field of trade. 


industry and public finance It is gratifvin- 7 ' 

D °k Sa eTen ,T he u Eu w° peai J comrr '^cS men 
have had their outlook changed in this resn«* 
m recent months and the Bengal Chamber 3 
Commerce, as is evidenced through them ncent 


policy of drift in the matter of econorniT n** 
the people as purged bp GoyeSS 

Economic Couno, Bpj ^ 
Instead of propo-mg tE! u .. 
present economic organ izationkJL *** *= ^ 
tt ta necessary to d™, lhe of lb. 
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ment lo tho immetlmto need for formulating n 
well j> 1 limed out i) ition il economic j>ol«c> which 
mono can bring about improved economic con- 
ditions for nil classes of people With it view 
to achieving thin mil, it m ty ho necessary to form 
sm til standing Uaigil Economic Ciuncil,’ 
of an export nature which would * stu ly anil 
co-ord inntc * nil n\ tillable material*, and woull 
draw up n definite plan of nction Such n plan 
of action may have programmes for immcduto 
adoption, as nl»o ideih for ultimate strurturo 
of socio-economic life of the people which will 
havo to bo examined with an absolutely un- 
biassed min 1, and not brushed aside men ly on 
tho ground of their present i npracticnhdity or 
difficulty It is hoped that in the same spirit 
ns given expression to by ICis I xceljencj, tho 
Government will shako otr their false sense of 
prestige !{ nnj, and wdl iiot hesitate to tako 
the ulvico of persons and organizations of 
diffircnt nays of thinking, however unpalatable 
thej maj be to the present members of the 
burcaucrncj 


SOMF OlMI ItVATIOVS ON THE lot AL ECONOMIC 
OtMIAMJ’ VT10N 

In this connection wo would like to ofler 
the following preliminary observations iu*t to 
indicate tho lines along which somo “thinking 
people who have any affection for tho lond in 
which wc livo or for its people ' have been 
pondering over tlio great problem of uncmploj 
ment and economic suffering lhi9 is more with 
a view to find out the final an 1 ultimate solution 
oi our problems rather than to suggest certain 
patch work remedies fo" iui mediate attention 

It has been admitted by economists and ‘■tales- 
men alike of the present clay that a policy of 
lame t Zaire or drift cun no longer bo expected 
to provide the most suitable economic organizx 
(ion for n people Planned economy has, during 
recent yeare, definitely taken its place m«tcad 
of tho so-called economic freedom of the 19lh 
century, in moulding the economic life of nations. 
From a broad study of what is happening else- 
where and whnt experience wo have in tins 
country it may be stated that so far ns the 
ultimate structure of the economic life of our people 
is concerned, four possible forms of organization 
may engage our attention, vu 

(a) A self contained economic lifq of the people 
of India With the spreading out of industrial 
activity of the nation into small cottage industries 
earned on m villages, which are and will remain 
the principal plates of work for her entire 

population nationalization oi all institutions 

oi production and their re dr-MmUm alone 
communistic lines by "bich distribution mil be 
Sudd mainly on the basis of ration.mr aerord 
So to needs or deserts, production mil bo by 
plui.s and programmes and all sorts of vested 
or special interests W)U disappear 


(f) Co-opcrntivo organization of the entire 
fiu 1 of economic activity, Including prolnaion, 
distribution an 1 exchange, by which the indivi- 
dual will hive his Reuse of private property 
rtt lined permitting him to tike advantage of 
his superior intelligence, skill or diligence, whdi 
most of tho evils duo to competition and jealousy 
may bo removed 

(it) Organization of strongly protected group 
economic lift, spread over tho whole nation 
(nationalism), or parts of it (provincialism), or 
several co-operating nntions (imperialism) by 
which, as in the case of molern Itdy and U 8. A 
to somo extent, the group may, by rigid 
adherence to certain ruthless measures, arrange 
employ ment for its members nnd provide food 
and other amenities of life for them for a certain 
period of timo nt least 

It is not possible for any holy to state 
definitely which particular organization out of 
the above four will ultimately lie found suttuble 
cr necessary for tbe welfare of (he people of 
India. Hardly any u«eful purpose will therefore 
bo served, nt this K tage by quarrelling over 
ideologies, which, though necessary in drawing 
out a long period and comprehensive economic 
plan, are likely to trouble the heads only of the 
generations to come On the wholo U maj. be 
stated that tho destinies of tho millions of 
India will depend more on nationalism co-opera 
tive institutions and some mohfiel degree of 
socialism than on communism imperialism or 
rural 6clf contentedoess However leavin'- the 
question of ultimate social structure aside, we 
feel that for the next decade nt least, if not a 
quarter of a centurj, there will be good deal of 
common ground to traverse whatever difference 
may arise in ultun ite uleologj Moreover, u is 
quite probable that after the basic foundations— 
more or less common to all structures— have 
been laid the future generation will find out a 
much better solution for tho people of India 
than what is apparent to us today,— a solution 
which wdl provilo for the preservation of tie 
culture of the East as well as secure for our 
countrymen the vitality of the West 


Immediate Problems 

As things needing immediate attention with 
a view to ameliorate the economic condition of 
tho people of Bengal, emphasis should be Lud 
Oij three things 

(0 Providing suitable employment for oil 
classes qf people rural and urban, middle class 
and the masses. 

(li) Increasing the efficiency of each labour 
unit of production with suitable arrangements 
lor health education, capital, nnd di tribution of 
work. 

(hi) Preventing undue com entration of wealth 
in a few hands permitting tho leisurely and 
idle J|fe of some at the eo-t of even the bare 
necessaries of life of millions 
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Without wasting any more time over enquiries 
[mi 1 reports it is desirable that the State should 
devote all the resumes at its command to achieve 
the above ends 

It must be pointed out that there are many 
things affecting the economic life of the people 
of B^ngil which do not lie under the purview 
of the provincial Government. Any plan that 
the local economic council will formulate mu°t 
therefore be supplemented with mea urea of the 
central Government of India and mu t be 
co-ordinated with the economic measures of 
other provinces, particulirly of those which are 
nljac nt to B ngal In the light of these ob*er 
vations the following tentative met ures may bo 
pr>pn*ed lor consideration Df the Government 
of B ngal and of the Economic Council that 
may lie formed 


UNEMPLOYMENT— HOU TO Sott E It 

Tho problem of foremost importance is indeed 
the provision of suitable employment for all cla* es 
of people «o that the entire population can have an 
opportnniU of earning their breal through their 
labour To find out the exact po “ibihty of 
providing such employment n comprehensive 
survey has to bo ma le of nil the needs of the 
peoplo an 1 their present production it will then 
r>e possible; to find out how far by careful plan 
mng more of the requirements of our country 
men can ho supplied through local source* 
without un luly causing a restriction of our 
production for purposes of export 


Nation ilizatios of Lind and its 
EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION p'T capita 
FOR CULTIVATION M.TDED 
It will not be wrong to say that India has 
not yet been over populated in the sense that 
natures resources have become inadequate for 
giving food and clothing to her children Taking 
at its wor a t the production of food per acre per 
capita m India is «till sufficient to provide the 
barest necessities of life to all our population, 
and consequently with due regard to the 
standard of living of the people, the quantum 
of population has not been overstepped Further, 
there is considerable room left for improvement 
in agricultural technique and in methods of 
production in general 

In order to a “certain the possibility of giving 
employment to our population which is largely 
rural wc should direct particular attention to the 
availablility of land for cultivation per capita 
U mu t be recognized that for purposes of 
economic reorganization it is necessary to co 
ordinate the resources of adjoining province® 
and so far as Bengal is concerned, the unutilized 
natural resources of Behar and Ons a and of 
Assam should be tnl en into con«i leration 
Certain difficulties may nri a e in putting into 
action on economic policy that may involve 
inter provincial co-operation nnd pooling of re- 
source® But the necessity for such co-ordination 
of resources is so great that no ob«tacles of 
technique or sentiment should lie considered 
insurmountable in bringing tins about 

The following table give3 the population of 
Bengal Bihar nnd On«*a and A« a am and 
corresponding areas of cultivable and cultivated 
land 


Area and 
Burnl 
Population 
RvngnL 43,509000 
J1 hnr A 

On«i 32C270<Yj 
A«*un Tyt-N.OQO 


Table I 


population showinj 
Net area 
(in ncre«) 

49 187,000 


g land cultivated nnd cultivable jrr captf i 


Area Cultivated 
(in acres) 
29,757 000 


Cultivable 'Waste 
(in acres) 
0018,000 


Forest 
(in acres) 
4 571,000 


53,173 000 
35*00000 


30,790,000 

7,822000 


6 920 000 
19 070000 


7,38(900 

VSStVto 


It will lie seen that the rural population of 
Bengal an 1 Assam come up to about 52 millions, 
whereas they may have between them net culti 
vatod area of 3G million acres and cuhunthle 
wa*lcs of 2'* million acre* This shows that by 
a propir redistribution of lan 1 it may bo possible 
to allow the rural population of B ngul an 1 


A« a am to cultivate a little more than one acre 
of lan 1 per hen L In th» following table is 
riven tho yiel 1 j>or acre of crons in Bengal 
Bice may be taken as the general measure of 
minimum productivity as each acre of other crons 
is mere or Jess re«ortM to as a better substitute 


Tible II 


Vifu* i nt to r or Crops j\ i)j-vr u. (r\ lbs j 


Nanie of the 

crop 1921 22. J‘*V pi U23-2I M2 1 p, 
Hire (( leaned) 931 93 1 827 S29 

ViTnt 179 V* 429 4ti 

** igsr-cane Iliw 

f’urtt 2,422 ioG3 2,40, 2_M 

Si—h 




■V-29 2,-frq 
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It will ho soon from tbo abovo flint provi led 
tho Inml in Bengal and Awn is suitably re- 
distributed o toll person can hive to himself 
about 1000 lbs of nco per year Tho annual 
consumption of rice or food grains may rough 1) 
bo put at 500 lbs per heal With tbo balance 
it snoul 1 he possible for every one to secure 
minimum amount of clothing say, 15 yds of 
cloth per bend, ns also reasonable shelter Those 
of the rural population who are more efficient 
and energetic than the nventgc eboul 1 be able 
to obtain additional amenities of lifo out of their 
superior productive capacity The first and 
foremost eonsi lcrntion for the Government of 
Bengal should therefore be a thorough revision 
of our land laws preventing the accumulation 
of large areas in a few bands and enabling every 
agricultural worker to have ns much land as be 
needs for lum«clf and lus family on the above 
basis How t] ll3 rchstnbution of land 
can bo brought about without undue hardship 
to tbo present holders of property will have to 
be carefully examined by the Bengal Economic 
Council, to be formel It may only broallv be 
pointed out that a thorough reform in the land 
system alone can remedy most of the evils that 
we are auflering from today 

When the rural population will have their 
barest minimum provi led ns above it will be 
easy to provi le nmple occupation for the urban 
population an 1 the middle cln ®es 
iKDLSTRirS 

Regarding inlustrica it mu«t be recognized 
that there is great scope both for certain large 
scale industries as well ns for small and middle, 
sized ones m their respective spheres It is not 
desirable m this respect to be guide! bv tmdi 
tions and sentiments Tho Bengal Lconomic 
Council or tho Government of Bengal should 
institute n thorough and expert enquiry into the 
possibilities of each c!a«s of industry, cottage or 
factory , as judged from past and present 
experience and progress of industrial technique 
and then shoull devise ways nnd means to 
develop each class of industry, as and to the 
extent founl economically justifiable and 
necesf-ary 


What Arc NFEnro To Maximize Tmcirvcy 
of E\cir L tnmm Ukit 
H aving outlined tho immediate objective ns 
above wo would like to see that all facilities are 


provided to bring about the require 1 economic 
improvement m rural life ns well as in the 
cities This means that provision should bo male 
to improvs tho efficiency of labour not only by 
securing them healthy and sanitary environments 
of work but also by providing them with 
necessary technical education financial facilities, 
transport arrangement* marketing facilities and 
rationalized metho la of utilizing their energy 
in nil direction® Various Commissions and 
Committees have during recent years examined 
different problems nflecting tho economic an 1 
social life of the people, nnd considerable 
material has been collected by them It 
should be easy for the Government or for 
the Bengal Economic Council to obtain suitable 
guidance from the findings of these Committe* s 
and al*o from departmental enquiries Where 
suitable materials are not available it should be 
po»«ible for Governmeut to collect u eful statis 
tics for the formulation of a definite economic 
policy The «tati tics of trade and industry 
collected «o far arc extremely faulty and deficient 
in the essentials that arc needed for ranking n 
survey of the internal < audition^ of the country 
An attempt should therefore be made forthwith 
to collect data indicating tho directions in which 
economic reforms shoul 1 be undertaken particu 
larly showing the various commodities needed 
by tho people of B ngal, tho number of persons 
engaged in the prolusion thereof locally and 
m India, an 1 the possibility of substituting the 
present commodities with those manufactured bv 
nnd with the ns latance of local labour nnd 
capital 

Problem of Rurvl Sanitation 
It is perhaps not necessary to dnw the 
attention of Government to tho increasing 
inefficiency of labour in rural Bengal, due largely 
to ill health an 1 poor sanitary conditions and 
also to ignorance and illiteracy One of the 
first measures that should be ndoptel by Govern 
ment is to improve the conditions of health in 
the rural areas and to open out canals, clear 
jungle® cleanse the tanks, rivers and water 
courses and provide with an iron hand for 
everything that may conduce to physical health 
of the villagers It may be mentioned m this 
connection that Bengal may obtain considerable 
amount of guidance fioin the Governments of 
rgypt Italy and Holland in effectively fighting 
the scourges of nature and in controlling some 
of them for tho scrvico of mankind 
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Rural France 

Hiving secured just uffieient land per head 
of our rural worker nnd «initary surroundings 
for work we *hall have to provile suitable 
financial facilities to the people to enable them 
to carry on their agricultural and small jndu trial 
pursuits in the rural area® The various 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee® as well 
as the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Com 
mittee have gone into the problem of financing 
agriculture and of meeting the pre a ent problem 
of rural mdebtedne«3 Yt bile the Bengal Econo 
mic Council should be entrusted with the working 
out of details and of evolving any new and 
more convenient scheme in this re°pect, it may 
be, broadly speaking stated that the financing 
of agriculture will depend upon properly 
constituted Land Mortgage Banks for capital 
expenditure on land and a number of scattered 
Co-operative Rural Credit Societies for the purpo«e 
of recurring expenses In order to enable suitable 
marketing and warehousing arrangement® other 
financing institutions imy al o have to be thought 
of both of an indigenous nature as well as on 
the models of Germany and the United State® 

Rural Communications Land* ays 
is Waterwais 

"Next in importance to questions of land 
reform* sanitation nnd rural banking stand the 
problems of communication So far as Bengal 
i« concerned it appears to us that there is mu h 
room 1 ft for the development of water-courec® 
which will solve both the problem of irrigation 
and health «3 well n the problem of tran port 
The development of railway® in this province 
ha not been all to the gaol of the people 
becau e railwav embankment have mo«Uy 
prevented the free flow of water and bnve led 
to water logging and deterioration of the river® 
Recently attention ha® been drawn to the need 
for goou roa Is in the province W hile apprecti 
ting the nece-»ity of proper road connections to 
link up the village® nnd vural parts with the 
centres of tra le on 1 with each other we feel 
that the possibilities of improving inland water 
courses and provi ling communications through 
them should fir I he explored and the place of 
the road the rad wav and the waterways m the 
economic lift of Bengal shonll be properly 
gauged before any scheme of transportation is 
taken in hand It mas he remembered in this 
connection that for on agricultural country 
cheapness in trvn*port is more to be de*ired 
than quicknc®® in service 

Rt rtt Mu kitiv 

The marketing of agricultural produce in 
Bengal al-o needs con ideroble overhauling if not 
a thorough change The cvptem of collecting 
ign aillnral products through n large number 
of Irjyont* act eg either for the intermediate 


Mihajan* or aratdars. or as agents of the big 
export hon es and mill ii not conducive to the 
bc-t interests of the agricultural When there 
is a n e in price the cultivator hardly gets the 
full benefit of it and whenever there is a fall 
the poor agricultural ha=> to «ufler bitterly Nor 
can this system ensure proper adjustment of 
production to possible demand either by a 
process of restriction or by nece«sary mea«ures 
for expansion It is therefore felt that while 
each commodity e g tea, jute grain® rice. 
Hide® etc may hive special arrangements for 
marketing to suit the particular requirements 
of each there ®hould be a general provision 
made for co-operative marketing of agricultural 
products through a more or Ie«® elaborate system 
of village and central Co operative Societies or 
on the Berar Cotton Marketing Plan 

Villa' e Outlook to be Changed 

It raun be pointed out here that the founda 
tion of rural recon «truction lies more in the 
subjective appreciation of the problem by the 
people than on any superimposed plan of work 
To create that appreciation and to in®pire every 
rural worker with some xeii in the task of 
rebuilding his village an exten«ire propaganda 
®hould be undertaken to educate our countrymen 
properly not only in the rudiments of literacy 
but also in the fundamentals of living Sell 
help ileanline s in habit co-operation with 
neighbour® ®ervicc to society are «entiments 
which of late year®, have been growing le«s aud 
le s important in the village life of Bengal. lor 
the new generation the outlook of lifo mu«t be 
changed nnd some of the healthy impul-cs of 
our forefathers will have to be brought back 
tempered this time with the in«pimtion of science 
and knowledge 

\ it. la' r Education 

The »y®tem of education in the village should 
provile for such a new outlook, on life "While 
on the on hand the measures of the State may 
be directed to procure adequate environmental 
facilities for more efficient production on the 
Other band there phoul I be arrangements male to 
improve an 1 if po aible to tran«form the subjec 
tree condition of work namely the wdi to work 
for «elf for family for the community anl for 
the country 

CO-OrERATIVF Mot LMI VT 

In the «ame strain it should be stated that 
the recon tract on of our rural economic life 
cannot lx thorough an 1 complete without the 
spreal of the co-operative movement nad educa 
tion >n improved methods of agriculture 

The co-operative movement in In {insofar 
has Rt bm Iven a force of sup<nmpo“ed 
benevolence if not n mere mea are* of publicity 
for the snppo-e 1 whcitu le of th<* State ofhmafs 
for the illit rale ma®»c® The p*«enee of co-' 
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operation namely, self lielp and initiative, have 
been entirely lacking It 13 now time to review 
the position critically, not so much with regard 
to the figures of societies and their funds as with 
respect to the conditions of their functioning 

Aoricuitukal Reforms 
The immense possibilities of improvement m 
agricultural technique have not so far been 
realized b> our people,— educated or uneducated 
Government experimental agricultural farms 
have not yet been able to tackle wen a fraction 
of the problem Their methods have been rather 
exclusive for the people and all the defects of a 
«elf-consciou 9 bureaucratic superimposiveness have 
kept them away from the villagers lhe 
machinery for introducing improved methods in 
agriculture therefore needs overhauling Ahe 
problem of irrigation, of improved machmery nnd 
tools, of efficient labour, of suitable rotation of crops 
of agricultural readjustment according to nature 
of soil, and of seeds are amongst the important 
problems requiring attention Each district or 
perhaps each different soil condition 
different manner of tackling the«e problems 
The Government, or rather the Bengal Economic 
Council, should make proper enquiry into the 
necessities of each area with regard to the above 
X should propose meosure, snft 

ndemiate financial backing kven wun me 

them 

iNDLSTTUt Dl\ELOPMI-NT 

With thc-o general observations about the 

°,l 

tho U de'Xpmeot of Bengal s .mln-mes-ruml 
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want India to build up big factories with up-to- 
date machinery so that India can stand on 
equal terms in world economic competition, and, 
if possible, can take advmtage of her superior 
efficiency in production over others 

The best interest of the country, however, 
cannot be achieved by a blind adherence to 
either of the above schools of thinking Our 
country is vast, our resources unlimited and 
varied, our labour power is composed of diverse 
elements If a scientific examination of all the 
factors of production in an industry, together 
with the social reactions of different types of 
organization, shows that for particular industries 
particular types of organization are more 
conducive to economy and efficiency, as also to 
maximum social welfare, there should be no 
hesitation m building up our industrial structure 
with such types of institutions , , , , 

The Bengal Economic Council should 
examine the industrial possibilities of the province 
with an unbiassed mind in the light of the above 
observitions Our mm is to attain maximum 
socio-economic welfare and not to pre-erve, 
perpetuate or create a certain type or types of 
industrial or economic life 

Organization of Ke\ Indlstties 
In a very general way it may be stated that 
such industries ns iron and steel, coal gas and 
electricity supply, petroleum nnd kerosene and 
transport shoul l be nationalized and managed 
n, commercial trust, by experts with statutory 
obligations determined by the State The 
commercial success of the ba«ic industries must 
be judged from the broad point of view of 
national efficiency in order to secure winch 
cffictivo measures of safeguarding may ha\e 
to bo adopted 

LAror Nov Kt\ Indlstpiis 
«?o far ns middle «ized industries nnd large 
industries which nre not of the nature of key 
industries are concerned tumble scope should bo 
provided for the empio) ment of pnv ite enter- 
prise nnd cnpilal The organization of the«o 
!mlu«tnts may Ik either on the joint stock 
plan or on limit? 1 or unlimited pirtncrdup 
basis or under in.iivi lual or family ownership n, 
can be arranged in view of capitil nnd other require- 
ment, of each Amongst such industries may be 
counted cotton nnd wool manufacture jute, ten, gl i«s, 
pottery leather, hardware, electrical reqnisitie, 
etc. llio commercul success of the e mil u -trie 3 
mil have to he judged both with regard to their 
technical efficiency a, well a, with respect to 
their eventual ability to satisfy, Indian cu«tomcrs 
on equal term, in competition with tho product, 
of such foreign countries a, work under normal 
conditions of employment of labour and lluctua 
lions of currency For a period of time time 
industries may require protection either in tho 
form of import duties, or through bounties on 
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production, or through both And apart from 
protection, it may be necessary for the State to 
encourage selected industries out of this class 
by guarantee of return to n portion of the 
■capital, bj underwriting a portion of the share®, 
by advancing money on debentures under certain 
■conditions by provilmg facilities for transport 
and by the supply of free expert advice in 
promotion of the Industries and suitable arrange- 
ments for getting y oung men trained up to under 
take work 

Small a>d Cottvof Industries 
So far as small industries and cottage indus- 
tries are concerned the investigation of the 
Bengal Economic Council should show which 
particular industry or in lu«tnes satisfy the 
con litions for more efficient organization in the 
small scale The fact of certain industries being 
at the moment run on cottage lines or certain 
others in tho factory system should not be taken 
as conclusive evidence of the economic efficiency 
of a particular method of work The Bengal 
Economic Council should «ee that the orgnmza 
tion for our indu tries of different types is such 
that there is maximum .utilization of the nation’s 
resources in men, money and material®, and tho 
economic forces of the nation are not diverted 
into uneconomic channel® It is known to every 
body that industries requiring personal attention 
to detail®, such ns ivory and jewellery works or 
industries meant to satisfy selective tastes such 
as silk, embroidery cigar® mats and carpet® 
toy®, shawl etc are belter done at home under 
tho domestic plan than in a fictory for mn«s 
production Moreover in consideration of the 
social and economic life of the province certain 
other industries like hulking paddy extracting 
oil for food, making earthenwares for dome tic 
utensil® repairing agricultural tool® household 
cirpentn, rope making an 1 certain classes of 
weaving may lie perhaps 1 jotter left for the rural 
h mhos. It shoul 1 be the function of the Bengal 
Economic Council to examine these in detail 
and to gm It. the future economic reconstruction 
in the light of results obtained 

FtMNCIVO OF ImU®TIIFS 
The financing of tl e«e in lu*-tne«, large-scale, 
medium 'ized and small, will have to lie under 
taken in dilh rent way® an 1 the attitu !e of the 
Stal will largely determine the organization of 
finance for each fur n® the key in lu®tnes 
are concerned it may be generally stated that 
the *5 tat with its duvet responsibility in the 
aim ni t ration of these nationalized unJor-aiings. 
or the trusts formed for the management of 
tV®<. in!u®tne« un ler xpectfu. instructions shoul 1 
U smpowered to rai-e capital on the credit of 
Cit- bt-iu for nu lJIe-*ued in lu tries nnl large 
non key industries, the capita] mu‘l be found 
from jnvnfc source® mostly, with the provision 


that for selected indu tries, it should be permissible 
for the State to encourage the raising of nece^ary 
capital either by a limited guarantee of return 
or by a proportionate holding of shares by* the 
Stab* For small industries and particularly 
for rural industries, capital must be found 
entirely from private resources either on indivi 
dual or family proprietorship basrn or on co- 
operative basis The Stat® in these ca es should 
come forward with the requisite amount of 
technical information an 1 a® i banco for improving 
present methods of working 

It has to be pointed out that the Bengal State 
Aid to Industries Act ha-> not been sufficiently 
comprehensive and cannot bo effective enough to 
give sufficient impetus or lo provide adequate 
nssi'tance to different classes of indu tries The 
Provincial and Central Banking Enquiry Com 
mittee® however have indicated lines along which 
indu trial finance can be arranged, nnd tho 
Government of Bengal should revise their attitude 
more in accordance with the recommendations of 
these committees than along lines suggested ®o 
Car m the logical legislature 

Mirxsrao Rfforms 

Having thu9 secured agricultural and indus 
trial advancement it should be nece«sary to see 
that the marketing is properly armnged both 
internally and abroad, and with that end in view 
co-operative and corporate commercial houses will 
have to bo promoted to effect more rational 
distribution than what i® po-sible at the pre«cnt 
time Here al o different types of marketing, 
namely Syndicate nnd Kartell®, multiple shops 
and departmental “tore® nnd co-operative «nle 
depots will all have to be given their duo place 
to facilitate production m anticipation of demand 
nnd to adju»t supplier properly to requirements 

Prices to he watched 

\n important problem that has to bo watched 
in connection with marketing is the fhictuition 
in pncc-s both due to adjustment of supply to 
demand ns nl*o on account of change® in tho 
quantity or character of the currency One of 
the permanent dutie® of the Bengal Economic 
Council ®houl 1 be lo alvi-e Government about the 
cour e of prices and the mea«ures (hit tho 
Government shoul I take to prevent unhapj y 
developments in the tra lo an I indu try of tho 
country due to abnormal fluctuations in price- 
leveL 

Fi®cal \vd Clffevci Bifofjis m Luru 

It must Ik> recognized that th« above measures 
cannot lie ma Je effective without active co- 
operation of the Central Government- In fact, 
the fi®cal on 1 currency reforms fhoit’ ! lx con 
currently un lertaken so that thi«c may b» 
a lju* ted to tho economic requirements of the 
people an 1 real measure for economic regen era 
tion that may lx, thought of by tho province® 
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mu«t Ih) linked with simultaneous measures in 
tlie field of lanfls and currency hy tho Govern* 
nient of India The attitude ti'ken li) tho Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce with regnnl to tarifls is 
not <jmto sound It mil servo no useful purpose 
to mi«o provincial feeling by tho talk of burden 
sonieiu of reont protective import duties on 
the children of Bengal 1 he ju 8t|C0 or injustice of 
ti-enl measures will have to be judged from the 
view point of national economic ndvanccment 
taking India ns one unit, nnd if there is any 
ne wdv of «. lvu*t«\£ IwwdftTrf as between, the 
Vrovinec* it ninj be cnsilv arranged by various 
inetho Is for di tnbuling the inCidt nee, ns maj be 
decided upon bj inter provincial negotiations 
'I be Government of Bengal should not allow 
their attention to be side tracked bj fal«o is»uis 
like this and not to help to perpetuate the domi 
nation of non nationals in the «d'l of industry 
nnd commerce by creating di* e cn«ions in the 
counlrv 


Toi ru n TrAiir wo ExcrtA-sor Banking 
An important direction in which the talent of 
Bengal should find scope for employment is the 
organization and administration of foreign trade 
in 1 of exchange banking Bengal should take 
more nnd more direct and active interest in trade 
commerce nnd banking for the development of 
which rather than for large industries this pro 
vincc is particularly suited The details regarding 
this problem mu«t bo left for the Bengal J cono 
nuc Council to work out 


PnotrNcnL Fi»Avcr 

IN bile talking of economic readjustment and 
improvement m the province one cannot ignore the 
arrangement for provincial finance fln <* theadmmis 
tratiou of ways and means by * ho * rovinetnl 
Government Much has been <!au * on these tojiica 
during the last few months and the injustice 
done to BengnI in the allocation of revenue has 
been thorough!} expo»ed The Bengal Economic 
Council should make it a point to devise new 
and improved of vaVw-S revenue and 


the Govemnient of Bengal shoull make ever} 
effort to fight tho cn^c successfully for this prP* 
vinco at the time of the new arrangements th-H 
an. under contemplation 

Jt mu E t lie emphn°i7ed, however, that unless 
the Government of BengnI substantially alter 
their methods of handling public funds and 
unless they take effective measures of retrench 
mint and economj thoroughl} changing the top 
heavy nature of ever} branch of public admini* 
tmtion it will not bo possible for the country ti> 
ac<yuu;“ca ea yrovQst*j,j fat further taxatwa To 
prove the Iona fits of Government in the matter 
of economic improvcnunt the Government of 
BengnI should start immediately with a programme 
of retrenchment in their evpenditure, ns has been 
propo'cd by their own committee a few month? 
ngo The task of economic reconstruction wi’l 
require large financial resources nnd Government 
must be prepared to set free a large proportion 
of their revenues for nation budding work. NVhen 
this is assured the country will gladly accept 
additional burdens by wa> of increased taxation 
or productive public debts 

Gonci lsion 

Enough perhaps has been said in the above 
paragraphs about the lines along which in my 
opinion economic reforms should bo undertaken 
with a view to improve the economic condition of 
the people of Bengal It has not been my 
purpose to provide any detailed study in course 
of the present article and consequently I have 
refrained from dealing piecemeal with this or 
that industry or with this or that problem before 
us toda> The problems of jute tea, coal and 
other industries in tms province need serious and 
immediate attention But I think that when we 
arc out to draw a plan or programme of thorough 
economic regeneration our outlook mu s t not be 
narrowed down b> the immediate problems before 
us however important they may be In the above 
paragraph 0 therefore attention has been drawn 
more to the problems of to morrow than of 
today 
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Mr Sen » work is an attempt to study one of 
the most interesting literary problem! of modern 
Bengal and a3 such it is bound to appeal not oolv 
to the professed scholar but also to every educated 
Bengali 

\s the work is the first of its kind in the field 
and does not pretend to be exhaustive one need not 
be too critical bat it is difficult to escape the 
unfortunate impression that the author has only 
scratched the surface instead of digging deep lie 
wntes with enthusiasm but enthusiasm in a difficult 
subject like this should not exhaust itself in mere 
glittering generaliti >s and sweeping surveys It H 
true that the very theme of the work docs not to » 
certain extent lend itself to exact treatment unless 
one confines oneself tp a particular author work 
period or aspect of the subject. The immaterial 
things known ns influences are hard to envisage 
and define m literature as much as thev an. in other 
spheres of human activity But the danger of dealing 
with such an elusive theme should in itself guard 
against superficial and inad'quatc handling Mr Sen 
rightly contends that there is no dearth of materials 
lor a systematic study but perhaps it would have 
been wiser if the treatment had net been so general 
and indefinite If the seopi. had been rest acted to 
»a intensive study of particular periods works or 
authors or to particular phases of the problem the 
work would ccftamh have gamed much and its 
documentary or critical Talue would hare been 
Undaubted *nd permanent \s It is, we hare hero 
*n useful and extenwrc essay of the popular 
purnahitic kind whieh makes delightful rcalmg wiib 
u* bits of miscellaneous andd’sultory information 
but something more than mere collection of information 
or facile presentation is needed to touch the care of 
'h« problems and give a definite shap» to an already 
tudef nue theme 

Of the ci^h' chapters into which the work i* 
umded, the most Informative is that which deals 


with the Bengali stage and drama but this piece of 
compilation from already accumulated materials is 
more an historical narrative of the growth of the 
6tsge and drama than a cntical study of the 
immedia e question of Western influence which, 
receives only casual attention Instances are generally 
given of items of imitation adaptation and other 
obvious superficial effects but the author appears 
to forget very often that the question is not a 
question of contact mere!} but one of infusion or 
accession of ideas of the moulding of the literary 
spirit and form of the deeper change of thought and 
vision It is somewhat surprising that there is in 
this connexion hardly any discussion of the important 
and la n sense fundamental question which would 
strike even the most casual reader of the comparative 
failure of the Bengali drama to reach the same 
height ofexcellen c as attained l>yB ngsh poetry under 
almost identical literary condition of foreign influence. 

The other chapters of the work are eve i more 
disaj pointing from this point of view One turns, 
for inslanc- with eager expectation to the chapter 
on Bengal s Favourite ku chore but one comes merely 
across a few uncritical items culled mostly from 
biographies of information regarding particular 
I uropean works studied by particular Bengali authors 
The writer is here chiefly a chronicler but he is not 
even a satisfying chronicler for he tantalizes us with 
only scattered bits of information \Iraost nothing 
is said about the way in which such early study ot 
alien models and methods exercised its divergent and 
far reaching influence, nor is any attempt made to 
trace or appraise its total effect on the general trend 
of Bengali literature The author has not for 
instance referred to the interesting question as to 
wha the ago of Msdhustidan and Ban tiro was still 
under the thraldom of English Romantic Movement 
at a time when the early romantic fervour in ingltsh 
literature bad already toned down to ibe concrete 
richness of thought and ext reas i On of the Victorian 
writers. The question gams an added interest from 
the fact that the period of Bengali literature which 
admired Stott and Byron also' admired J ope and 
Goldsmith while Shelley Rents and Monisworth 
were thrown into the background. 
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The problem of Western influence on Bengali 
verse forms has not received any better treatment 
It docs not help to record merely such obvious items 
of information as the introduction of the blank 
verso 60nnct and other Western forms which is a 
matter of common knowledge while practically 
nothing is said about the way in which the English 
blank terse whether Miltonic or otherwise as well 
ns other foreign measures is assimilated and suited 
to the entirely alien genius of Bengali language and 
versification The relation of the Fngltsh literary 
epic to the Bengali Mahal arya is treated in the samo 
superficial and" summary fashion while the new 
Bengali lyric is not considered in its proper 
perspertive in relation both to the new European 
lyric measures and the old Bengali lyric forms We 
are told that Rabindranath and Satjendranath bad 
for models Western measures but sueh facile 
statements or even the citation of oue or two instances 
of obvious imitation or adaptation are hardly ol 
any use in understand ng the character extent and 
direction of foreign influence m thts sphere. 

In the same way we are treated in another 
chapter to Borne obvious generalities on the much 
talked of influence of \ aisnavism on modern Bengali 
poetry, but it is important to consider in some 
detail the manifold character of this inherited 
influence in relation to the influx of the new poetical 
tendencies Wc are again informed in one place that 
Persian poetry fired many poetic souls m Bengal 
but besides the generat information that a minor 
poet Krishna Chandra Msjumdar was widely read in 
Persian portTy and adapted some passages from it 
and that Debendranath Tagore hod a passion for 
Hafiz the topic is left extremely indefinite- V single 
line contains a reference to the infiuenc-* of Sufism 
but there is nothing about the nature and extent ot 
this influence . . . , . .. 

Wc have perhaps now eaid enough to indicate the 
authors general method and treatment of particular 
aspects of the problem and it is not 

short review like this to enter into details or dilate 

further upon the other chapters of the work Air 
8-n has chosen a subject with bcautifil perspectives 
but the subject still remains to be treated 

We cannot however close our review without 
drawing attention to a large number of unfortunate 
errors of facts reveal*] even by a curso^rcadmg 
Nidhu Bibus death d.d not occur in 1831 but in 
Apnl 1KO, »or d.d Han. Thakur die so cartv 
1813 but he died on August 6 1&-4 

The dato of the first publication of the Banya 
i not 1871 but 1872 and the Kuhn-kula 

1» “/I udnotlS* The 
ol JMhumdm. 

uaic . • .» c/, uncertain as looJ <A> 

£ SS& 

... 

fragment i;’> a m narnI .i„, 

.“a 

SSSST 5C"“a“ & JESS. KS 'S“H.n 

Jbmsbf s js fias 

earlier in lboJ in author appears to think. It is 

izzsxt,' ■£ «“ tM " u (wh,ch ” ” ,J 


for three nights and not for s*ve al nights] was 
staged by the National Theatre for the VmtteJr 
Bagbazar Theatrical Party had not yet transformed 
itself into the National Theatre There » no point in 
mentioning on p 12 fen Ihnra Sramin s comm-*ntaty 
on the Bhlgacata (and no* Dh igirat) and the 
Bhaiarlfta dipil a separately as if they arc d s met 
works for they are In fact identical 

On matters of opinion there is room for possible 
nod legitimate difference But one hsrdly understaids 
what the author exactly means by Biukra Caaadras 
political Hinduism which he would distinguish from 
what he calls cultural Hinduism” of Bhuleb 
Chandra. To say that Btnkun Chandra s Ilinduism 
is not cultural but merely political is an unfirtunate 
misreading of facts It is strange also that the 
author who is anxious to do justice to farts should 
still be so late in day under th<* impression that 
the Brahmo Movement is a legacy of Raja Ilimoiohun 
Roy It is also desirab'e that there shoutd be a 
clear exposition of ihe relation between the reformist 
movemeut starting with kararaohun and ending with 
keshab Chandra and the Hindu revival of Ramknsna 
Vivekanandn, and of their respective effects on the 
modem culture of BcngaL 

One must also take exception m a professedly 
scholarly work to the slipshod way in whi-h 
transliteration of Indian names and words arc done 
throughout It is a matter which do-*s not make 
much demand upon an author but it certainly causes 
great inconvenience to the reader 

BK.De 

NFW LIGH1 ON FUND AMENT \I PROB 
LEMS Dj Or T \ besting in /for V 1. PJt D 
Published bj the Unmrstt j of ilidras 

Under this somewhat ambitious title the author 
gives a summary of Bergsons philosophy and 
attempts to prove its superiority over other sVstems 
of thought, especially those of the Absolutist 8 hook 
The summary is clear and lucid , hut the claim of 
Intuition to over rido Intellect does not appear to 
have been conclusively established The author 
however is not to blame for this He cannot— and 
has not tried cither— to go b’yond fl rgson In a 
footnote in chapter \ ho says 

Nothing has been added by me either by way of 
criticism or by way of construction to what Bergson 
him*elf says (p. KM) 

Now what he admits here about the special 
subject matter of that particular chapter, seems 
equally applicable to his book as n whole. 

There are plenty of quotations in the book But 
the quotations from the authors own teachers 
unpublished notes, are perhaps of little interest to the 
outside reader who has no access to them though 
thev admirably prove his devotion to his teacher 

The writer is obviously one of those who have 
nothing but enthusiasm and admiration for Ik rgson s 
system And his account of this philosophy is quite 
creditable. There are no doubt many expositions of 
Bergson s philosophy already tu the held , but that 
is no reason why this Indiau attempt should not be 
recognized as a good one 

U C. Biiattacharjee 

INDIA UNDER T1IL BRITISH CROWN By 
The Ixite V«r Zf D Basu with the filial oration of 
Dr Phamndra JSath Bi~t Professor Balnnd i Q Urge 
Behar and Professor hagendra \ath Ghosh Being 
Christian College Alahabal pp i rn+570 with SI 
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Illustrations Printed a' the Piaham Press and 
Published bn Mr Jtamanandi Chatter/ee Calcutta 
1933 

A melancholy interest attaches to the publication 
of this volume which its late lamented author of 
revered memory did not live to see It was 
projected bj him a3 the natural -ontmuation of his 
Ma/num opus Rise of the Christian Power m India 
The erudite author was able to collect the necessary 
materials and to prepare elaborate notes with full 
references to hi3 sources but owing to his failing 
eyesight he had to s^k the assistance of two learned 
collaborators to work them up into a complete 
manuscript which could be published The two 
collaborators were both professors of history but what 
adds to the melancholv interest of the publication is 
that one of them Dr 1* N Bose has not also lived 
to s o his part of th“ work com n light 

The volume cons sts of 18 chapters dealing with 
the Viceroys from Lord Canning to Ljrd Reading 
The method of treatment is that which Major B D 
Basu had made peculiarly bis own namel) to let the 
documents speak for themselves without letting the 
wnter a subjective factor his imagination or bias 
influence their interpretations a method which has 
attained such success in his earlier masterpiece on 
The Rise of the Christian Power in India It is a 
pleasure t go through the pages of this voluminous 
work, whl h reads like a romance and has throughout 
a touch of freshness that can only come from the 
evidence directly culled from the very words and 
writings of those who have been the raak rs of the 
history of the period Bat the matter of the work 
al=o adds to its attractions as much as the manner of 
its presentation 'Major Basus conception of history 
is responsible (or the selection of ua matter It is 
not confined merely to the skeleton of a political and 
chronological history centring round the Yiceroy* 
He gives to the skeleton flesh and blood form and 
colour so as to produce a comprehensive history of 
the country and not merely of its ruler* a picture of 
national life in all its phases an account of cmliza 
tton of Modern India Yccordingly to take a few 
examples for the time of Lord Canning the Sepoy 
Mutiny is treated equally with Indigo disturbances 
and the \ il-darj ana Case Lord Lawrence and 
Reshab Chandra Sen both receive their due attention 
The administration of I«ord Ripon so interesting and 
important from the Indian point of view has received 
a more adequate attention than that given to it m 
Ynglo Indian histories Some unknown, facts of its 
roner history are brought to Ii„ht for the first time 
e g the story of the Missing Millions, when in 
March 1SS0 an estimate of the costs of the war then 
in progress was put forward leaving out of account 
items of expenditure totalling five millions or the 
farsighted view of Lord Ripon that it was a great 
mistake to attempt to govern India from London It 
19 a! o interesting to note that the late Mr Ynanda 
Mohan Rose was cho«en by Lord Pipon as President 
of the educational Commission appointed by him, a 
position which Sir Bose with his accustomed 
modesty declined to a ccpt. There is a reference to 
I>ord Duflinn s cunons mentality in considering that 
the Taj Mahal of Ygra was from an architectural 
point of new the outcome of a period of art on the 
verge of degradation ’ and to his advanced political 
view that “he would rather see the luropeans Hindus 
and ilohommadan*, united in criticizing the (.overn 
ment than that they should become estranged from 
each other by unworthy prejudice* or animosities of 

5,>— <1 


race and religion God forbid that the British 
Government Bhonld ever seek to maintain its rule m 
India by fomenting race hatreds among its subjects 
But apparently his advice has been lost upon his 
successors the present framers of Communal Yward 
The tribute that Lord Lansdowne paid to Mr Justice 
Gooroo Dass Banerjce on his appointment as first 
Indian Vice Chancellor of the Calcutta L Diversity 
in 1890 is well worth quoting I do not believe that 
any more suitable selection could have been made 
Ys a member of the University conspicuous among 
his contemporaries during his career as a student as 
a man of cultivated tastes and scholarly attainments 
as a distinguished ornament of the Judicial Bench 
and as a gentleman occupying an honourable pos tion 
in the community most largely represented in the 
Calcutti University he is admirably qualified to take 
a leading part in its affairs From the time of I ord 
Lansdo vne onwards Major Basu. has freely drawn 
upon that mine of interesting information on con 
temporarv politics the work called A Na io" in 
Making b\ the late Sir Surendra \ath Banerjee 
The administration of Lord Llgin was marked by the 
first arrest of Bal Gangadhar Tilak under Section 
124 A of the Indian L’enal Code and his being 
sentenced to tran portation for life It was also noted 
for Dadabhai Nairojeca membership of the British 
Parliament in 189’ The work makes appropriate 
uotations from important speeches of Dadabhat on 
ndwn questions in Pirtiament The history of the 
stirrm* times of Lord Curzon is adequately documen 
ted The Partition of Bengal the outstanding event 
of h s ^ iceroyalty has received a full account together 
with those popular movements and methods of 
agitation which ultimately resulted in its cancellation 
The latter aspect has been described in the words of 
Sir «ureadra Nath Banerji the leader of the popular 
movement against the Partition to whom more than 
to anybody else Bengal owes the unsettlement of what 
was thrust upon her as a settled fact The work of the 
University Commission of 1901 has also received a due 
notice together with the classical Minute of Dissent of 
45 r Gooroodas Banerjee laying down his famous dictum 
that in education we should not ‘sacrifice surface in 
order to secure height and that we should aim not 
only at raising the height but also at broadening the 
base of our educational fabric so that while the gifted 
few shall receive the highest training the bulk of the 
less gifted but earnest seekers after knowledge may 
have every facility afforded to them for deriving the 
benefits of higher education Lord Curzon s 
Convocation sjieech m 190 j at the Calcutta University 
was another of the sensational events of his administra 
tion for his attack upon the Hindus and Moslems as 
having lower ideals and standards of truth than 
those of the Y\ estern peoples The reply to that 
speech was given by the Town Hall meeting of 
Calcutta through its I resident the late fcir lash 
Beharv Ghose whose speech on the occasion will 
rank for ever as a masterpiece of its kind in I ogtish 
literature. lie flung back with great effect against 
Lord Curzon his earlier Guild Hall speech in praise 
of the Indians m the following words It is with 
Indian coolie labour that \ ou exploit the plantations 
©quail} of Pamerara and Natal with Indian trained 
officers that you irrigate Lgypt and dam the Nile 
with Indian forest of! cers that you tap the resources 
of Central Yfrica and ^tam with Indian surveyors 
that you explore all the hidden places of the earth 
In tats picture drawn by the hand of no mean 
art st, the Indian stands in the foreground it is true 
but only you will notice as a tiller of the earth 
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V fl0w T' lth isi 1, f“ d ®,°L for The influences thit have helped hnn in these 

fnr 6 I t? tlm ® °f I>° r d 'Iinto is n°ted struggles have been those of his parents of badhu 

il, s . ' 01 , , S™ the introduction for Sundar Singh Principal Hudra Rabindranath Tagore 
tim f »*“ Indun , i!j ra of the unprecedented andMah-itma Gandhi among others and the result has 
institution of the Communal Flovtorate The following been that Sir Andrews has devoted his life to the 
sentences from Lord Money s Recollections are very active ministering to the needs of men the lowliest 
?P l y ‘looted I won t follow you again into our on earth This ideal has taken him to Ini and 
uanometan dispute. Only I respectfully remind you South Africa to the North o f Fngland and to India, 
once more that it was jour early speech about their and it is this mission of service that has been his 
extra claims that fir*t started the /Muslim) hare Holy Communion The stair of his wonderful 
™ JM w»l of Communal Electorate is fathered upon friendships of lib gradual enfranchisement from 
Lord Minto The later times of Lords Hardinge dogma and convention has b°cn wondrou-dy told 
Cnejmsforcl and Reading are still quite fresh in the in a simple and moving manner and the perusal is 
public nund but their account is made most interest SU re to benefit the reader 
ing by citation of select contemporary documents 
bearing on them The book therefore, under notice 
will be fonnd eminently useful rot merely to the 
university students of Modern India but al «0 to 
publicists as a convenient boot of reference for so 
many important contemporary documents to which 
access is difiictilt 


Rapha krvtip Mookxrji 
IDIALS AM) REALITIES A selection if 

Rua /» and Address' -s for students Filled by Duran 
Chant Sharma VA Professor of Fiiylish Dayanand 
Anqlo Vrdie College Lahore Orfonl Vmrersity Press 
V)i3 Rs 2? 

It is a matter of importance to prescribe books 


kVBIR ANI> HIS lOLLOYVHtS Dj f E. 
Kea j D I itt ( Loud ) Pa>*r Its 2 Cloth Its t 
Asportation Pres « & Riwetl Street (alentta ]0iJ 

Rev Dr Keay has been a well known name to 
the reading public both for his Hindi f uerature 
and Ancient Indian Education’ Rabirs was a 
great personality, and the influence exerted by the 
weaver saint has been wide and far reaching It 
was quite to be expected that Dr Keay would be 
attracted to this intenselv religious spirit in the 
volume under revien, contributed to the Religions 1 1 ft 
of lnlia Series he ha« tried to describe the mediaeval 
lhakta in bi» environment as well as just as be 
appears in legend and hi-tory giving at the same 


for students if education does not help the growth time an account of bis do-trines and of the tecta 
of standards of judgment life and learmn,. then ic which draw their mspirauoo from him and conclud 
defeats its purpose Sir bharraa has selected passages ing with a comparison of the Indian sunt and 
from the writings of modern authors none going Christianity Vs a store-house of valuable informs 
back he\ ond the nineteenth century, passage* such tion the book will commend it«clf to all lovers of 
as ‘give students the right attitude towards life and Indian culture to all seekers after truth who will 
its problems He has gone to the best sources find in Kabir a most valued pioneer The glossary 

Ruskm, Stevenson Haldane Inge Middleton Murry the indet and the illustrations will serve to make 
who need no introduction from the view point of the reading more useful and interesting It is 
form or content, the selections show judgment and gratifjing to note that the treatment of the subject 
cover a wide range There arc biographical and won Rev Keay the doctorate of the University of 
textual notes which will be u«eful to the students 1 ondon It is unfortunate that till now there has 

for whom )t should be recommended as a text book been no standard edition of Kabir s writings I)r 
it will supply delightful and stimulating reading to Keay docs not find Rabindranath s translation trust 
those who arc students in the wider sense of tho worthy and complain* that it is inaccurate that of 
term the hundred poems translated only five mav be 

attributed to Kabir and even these have been 

mutilated he has been guided in this by Lev 

WHVTIOWf TO CHUIbT < I Anlrncs Ahmad Shah The diacritical tnarka used in 

Ilxlter and Stroughtnn Isold m 1132 P)‘ 311 jj r Krays book have not been always correctly 

This is an essentially human document which will placed eg pat >a hast etc spec ally in the glossary 
not fail to please. The career o! Charles T Andrew* More interesting howev.r is the concluding chapUr 
i$ known to most people *hat are in touch with con where the writer * conviction is struggling against 
temporarv India the book taka us into confidence hn historical sense Christ is worthy of all reverence 
and whispers only these facts which can give ns an but where is the historical link between his doctrines 
intimate view of the writer and places us on the and Kabir s In those davs of slow travel and 

footing of a personal acquaintance Mr Vndrews communication it does not seem very probable 

has been livin ’- a life of idealism of changes in therefore that Kabir had any direct contact with 

- -■ " ■ ’ — J *•- ' L - — Christian fenehinc thnm h we cannot Say that It 

. One feels tempted to 

... , the value of such speculation ? la 

it necessary to imagine the influence of the ( hn«tian 
sacrament when we hear of the Mahnprasa l ? Kabir 
with his idea of the Sabda aa subjective impression 
received ly individuals and not any revealed scrip- 
tures Kabir absorbed in the lore of (,od and 


pursuit of the ''ideal and ho has been fortunate in Christian teaching though 
receiving ilinno guidance guidance to the ideal of was altogether impossible 
c hantaro Shivam Advaitaro for him embodied in enquire what 
Chn*t Chn<t » redemption of mankind is not to him 
a mere dogma, but a living idea closely 
with a personality that nas stood by nun through 
nil the crises of his life. Religion to him is an 


ennobling current which wafts the son! on high and turns 1 
STS: from higher to still higher planes oblivion- 
.iS.I ,i.«i is mixed UP with pure gold wears ed bv_ I; 


of any obligation to hisfellownicn is consider 


off and tho ch.no of the truth 

K to 'triJ'Zr 


the Christian standpoint I \Ve wish the last chapter 
to have been excluded altogether the book would 
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obsessed with a sense of duties to be done in this 
world and the mystic weaker should be discussed 
only by those who can appreciate the value of 
mysticism 

Pbiyarywan Sfn 


GVM)HI Carl Heath Pp 30 Obtainable at 
the Fneidi Book Cettre luston Hoad \ II 1 Price 
Six pence 

This small boot firstly sets forth the religious 
nature of Gaodbi 9 philosophy and actions and also 
shows how closely it resembles the teachings of 
Chnst The author then Lives a picture of how 
Gandhi s advances of love and honourable friendship 
have been rejected by the so-called Christian Power 
m authority in India. It w followed by an appeal 
to the Christian spirits of Fngland to respond to 
the cause of India s freedom so that the honour of 
Christianity may at least be vindicated 

The whole thing has been written with much 
feeling and sympathy It shows us that Gandhi 6 
sufferings for love have at least touched the hearts 
of religious men in Fagland Whether their response 
will be strong enough to move the whole of the 
Bnitsh people to confer justice upon India i« of 
course another matter That would require some 
amount of suffering on the part of our brothers of 
the West in the act of resisting the government of 
their own land while it is doing injustice to India 
Ent, of that, the prospect seems to be dark at 
the present moment 

\lRMAI hCMAP BOfF 


PERSIAN 

felkUVW \1 \\ I Ih IN I OFT'' WD 
]OETl\ OF MOOLIS PFR-IA I ol / Dj 
V Id a pie Ml B. S {Jamta Press Mh,) 

I have had the pleasure of receiving for review a 
survey of some poets of modern Iran b\ Mr 31 
[sharpie lecturer in trabic and Persian in the 
1 iwt Graduate Department of the Lmreruty of 
Calcutta. 

The very first thing that strikes one is the fine 
qua! iv of printing and paper which cannot always 
lie »*i 1 of Indian publications Most of the Iersian 
books printed m India that I have come across 
mans oi them tangl t in Indian seboo 3— have been so 
d ‘toned Iv careless priming and proof-corrcciing 
that I have often blushed to recognize tl e language 
wntien then* as the language of which we are so 
justly proul Certainly 31r Ishsqne and the lamia 
I re*s of Delhi are to be congratulated for breaking 
away from such a sorry tradition and setting such a 
happy standard. 

The book which covers about -I jQ p»gcs gives 
short sketches of the lives with specimens of their 


poetry of thirty three poet« Thirty two of these 
poets are represented by their portraits 

As Mr Jshaque is well acquainted with Persian 
language and literature and has I understand spent 
some time in Persia where he had the opportunity of 
coming in contact with many of ts poets and writers 
be may be relied upon to have made good chore of 
bts subjects 

This seems to be the first sy tematic attempt of 
its kind in Persian by an Indian since the end of 
the Moghul Rule in India in the middle of the last 
century During that time, there has been little 
intellectual contact of India with Persia. The boot 
therefore is to be doubly welcomed as breaking the 
dark barrier of unhappy ignorance between two 
peoples who were once so culturally accessible to one 
another 

Indian readers are more or less familiar with 
classical 1 Lrsian writers They shonld, therefore 
particularly notice even on a cursory reading of the 
specimens of modern Persian poetry given m the 
book that how little the language has changed since 
the great classic of Firdausi was written about a 
thousand years ago 

Persian language has been justly envied for Us 
wfalth of poetry of all types its epics and its Ivncs 
its elegies and its satires its mystical (lights and its 
humorous innuendoes The new contribution of 
modern I eraian poetry to the old treasures is the 
patriotic fervour Go through any anthology of 
modern Persian poctrv and you cannot escape this 
sentiment In the present book are represented s-s is 
evident from the portraits men of widely ditkrent 
types and social and economic standing* i*>rae look 
as though they might have been picked from an 
aristocratic boulevard of Ians and 6ome preserve 
m their appearance and i_ their mode of dress the 
Persia that once was u Q t in the utterance of each 
one of these types is burning that pvssiona c love 
of their land and pride in their ancient culture which 
is the glory of modern Persia. I for one would have 
little respect for our modem poetry were it not 
radiant with this new life and this heroic conscious- 
ness It is inspiring to sec the same impulse of 
emotion move the old heart of the late kdib-t 
Pisbavan with the burden of nearly ninety years on 
his back and the young heart of I arvm i I tisami 
one of the weaker sex and hardly twenty two years 
of age. There is hope for a people when the thjthm 
of new life beats so universally in their bosom 

lor the Indian readers the message of our modern 
poetry is awake ye too and discover the rhythm 
of new lif- in your motherland For m the love of 
your land alone will ye find your salvation and yoar 

7 congratulate 3Ir Ishaqoe for having earned this 
m««»ge of rer«ian poets to his compatriots tu India. 
And if the message he has earned finds its response 
in the heart* of his readers he will hare don** his 
duly as a worthy Jfnshm of India. 

POLPF PAYOCD 





ORISSA’S GRAVE SITUATION 

JAGANAIH CIIAUDIIURY 


Orissa rif/agcs ftirc been the proverbial abodes of 
poverty, disease misery and ignorance for fifteen 
decades past as a necessary consequence ol unnatural 
dismemberment and negligence on the part of 
the Government. The vast extent of fertile lands 
has been concentrated in the hands of a few land 
lords many of whom are absentees and all capital in 
the hands of a few alien traders and money lenders 
through usury t richer} dishonesty litigation and 
exploitation The very life-blood of the masses has 




existence. Now there is before us a still more woeful 
spectacle of tho extremely helpless condition of the 
Orija masses owing to devastating floods never 
witnessed during living memory b rom the 2nd Augu t 
it rained unccnsjDgJy till the moramj z of the 7ib and it 
aeam appeared on the morning of the 8th continuing 
till the 30th noon There are serious breaches on the 
banks of the katbjun kuakhai and other mere 
k large sheet of water is witnessed all rnund 
Hundreds of villages arc under water Thousands of 
house* have collapsed Thousands of babies women 
and men hare been r o tiered homeless and have been 
actually starving on the branches of trees along 
railway lines and on the river bants , and are 
tragically exposed to rains and inclement weather 


Hooded Hastens 

been sucked to feed them fat. Floods and famines 
repeatedly reduced the country to dilapidation and 
ruin from one end to the other W ith the abnormal 
fall in the prices of their meagre production their 
extreme indebtedness to the rapacious money lenders 
the cruel epidemics the abnormal imposition ot 
taxes and water cess the lack of real educating 
institutions and chatttable dispensaries and the want 
of high and eflective embankments for security trom 
whimsical flood* the mt ersbte toilers almost starving 
and nude have been drawing a gnmly wretchej 



People clinging to a log 

The spectacle of hungry babies m the arms hungry 
mothers shivering and drenched m rams is roost 
shocking Thatched houses and carcasses are floating 
here and there. Hundreds of human beings are 
missing The deaths of cattle and sheep are counties* 
kit roads and means of communication are cut off 
b ven boats do not go to interior parts of the flooded 
area to render relief to sufferers There are heart 
rending cries of distress everywhere. It seems as 
though Orissa is rushing headlong into the vortex of 
destruction 
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\V ith thesubsidence o£ the floods the miseries of the 
flood stricken people will be multiplied hundredfold 
The whole of the autumnal crops are ruined There 
will inevitably be famine ana epidemics Cholera is 
repotted to have already broken out at some places 
All other horrors will be let loo«e on these wretched 
victims It is this fear that keeps os in 
a bewildered state of consternation of not knowing 
how the sufterers will safely emerge from the 
wretched sitotation the floods have created The 
spectre of epidemics and starvation looms 
larger and larger as the most certain consequence 
The miseries are more to be imagined by the kind 
hearted public than described here. Every moments 
delay in relief work means greater misery to the 
sufferers which is sure to end in the loss of thousands 
of lives The Government which is responsible for the 
safety of its subjects should not apathetically 



\ village after the floods bad subsided 

view this dire situation The relief operations at 
present are very meagre and so the extremely grave 
situation is not well coped with To mitigate thi9 
suffering there should be long and continued relief 
operations The distribution of rice clothes medicines 
and monetary grants for rebuilding huts is to be 
taken up There should be complete remission of 
rents both direct and indirect and water cess The 
people have to be provided with work and on that 
account initial cap nses should be borne by the 
I ovemment. The heavy indebtedness of the pecple 
which is a terrible canker eating into their very 
vitals, has to be eradicated root nod branch by 
Government undertaking to pay oft the reasonable 
debts m the case of extreme!) euff ring people and 
urging on the money lenders to take them in kind 
from middle class debtors It is a peculiar system in 
Onssa to assess wster-cess even for ten years It is 
bitterly felt by the people It has to be abandoned 
<u favour of annual assessment The Chowkidan tax 
must not be realized m the areas affected It is no 
exaggeration to say here that the negl gence to carry 
out the recommendations of the Hood Expert 
Committee on the part of the Government n respon 
*jble for the horrors of today It it most imperative 
that the Government should take early action in 
th s direction It most be borne in mind that the 
poverty will sustain her reign 60 long as the 
tndel ted ness of the people the exploitation of the 
®Oney lenders and absentee landlords prevail under 
we protection of law, and the embankments are not 
*«fficiently raised for ensuring safety 


If the Government and the penerous pub’ic Bhow 
the wretched sufferers a little kindness then and then 
alone the people can drag on their existence , 
otherwise they are doomed 



Postscript 

The Editor ol J t Modern Renetc has received 
copies of “A Brief Survey of Orissa Floods The 
following extracts are made from it — 

We have read the Commi sioner of On«sa s 
con trad icl ton of exaggerated accounts of floods in the 
Statesman on the lath instant We have read the 
( overnnnnt romtnuntj - dated the IGth on the 



Houses and crops swept off 

subject I oth the writings betray no anxiety to 
help the distressed The attempt to minimize the 
situation though veiled is quite perceptible in the 
careful writings of Government and their represents 
tive. We are unfortunately accustomed to such 
incorrect statements of officials m the beginning of 
d stress whenever it takes place. The last incident 
of 1 hadrak flood is still fresh in our memory The 
gentleman who was then the f> I) O of I hadrak 
w now *■» I) O of Cuttack Sadat fcub-dmsraa If 
Government are not now financially well off and 
cannot afford to render adequate relict they may say 
so frankly But let them not stiffle the chanty of 
others m order to save their prestige and create wrong 
impressions in the min 1 of the public. 
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\\c arc tarry to note that instead of encouraging 
non oflxciat relief the Government Officers at Cuttack 
have tned to put obstacles tn the way Thin will 
be evident from the Police ‘superintendent s refusal 
to issue a license for a procession for rolleetm^ 
subscriptions for relief on behalf of Orissa flood 
Relief Committee ttehope the Commissioner and 
the Collector Mill do all in their power to help the 
distressed ami also we hope the non ofheial agencies 
will work in cooperation with the official only for 
the salco of suflering humanity 

JJ Mahtab (Ft M L C , /ammdar) 
Pnj snath Sirkar M A n I. 
Gunanidhi Mabantt (formerly A 
Hated Cuttack Government servant in the Pw H J 
tho 21st August, Karunakar I’anigrahi 

1911 (It editor of Prninlantra and 

I x secretary of Balisore I) C C ) 
flames Chandra Mahanty 
(I a editor of Pramtanlra) 

Cuttack (Orissa) 



Am 


r»0 of houses collapsed 
*"0 of rooms collapsed 
I^Osn of ( attic 
I tnd covered with sand 
about 10 square miles t e 
Crops WO sq miles t ' 

out of which have 
been damaged 


about I/O square miles 


40 000 
120000 
w 


TiiTtt Loss I\ Monm win 


B* 

Crops on 200000 acres 2000000 

Houses collapsed 1-110000 

Loss of furniture utensils seed-* 
reserve food stock etc. 100000 

Walls damaged of houses not collapsed lOtyjOO 

eland covered area at the rate of average 
Rs 50 per acre 020000 

Total 4200000 


(1 xcluding the lo>* of houses completely washed 
anaj and cattle destroyed ) 

FvriMvrr or Iliiirr liiijurtl) job tjii- Floor 
V in-rrn* An v or Gittxck Disntcr 
Rs 

Average help for building 40000 houses 
<>r 120000 rooms at Ks 15 per house (500 OH) 


(•rain golas to be opetied at 12 
centres in each of which the loss to 
he incurred at the rate of Rs KOO K r >0 
Gratutitous relief to be given to 
VI 000 people for three months liOGXi 

bpidemic medicines including the pay 
etc of doctors 7 2 0 

be*d and seedlings iotXX) 


A view of the Hoods 

SrvrLUENT Showing the Los-, of the Proptr 
of Flood Ar r fcth> Ccttvck District 


ToUl 818,200 

&ay in round figure 8 lakhs 
Besides this rent and taxes to be remitted for one 
year and the sand covered land should as a matter 
of law be exempted from rent 



1st Statement 
2nd Statement 
Total 


129 G277 159S~ 11 

29 1020 3177 

153 729 < 19101 14 



The area affected by floods and surveyed by us >s 
approximately 100 square mifea covering the above 

^^Accorthne to our calculation the loss in the whole 
of the flood affected area of the Cuttack district w 
as follows 


OtIILR RfIIH- MFtSLFES 

1 Because of damages done to roads com mum 
cation has been very badly affected It has to be 
resumed immediately 

2 Holders of paddy stock should be persuaded 
to release stock freely 

J All rent suits instituted by the landlords in 
whatever stages they may be should be stayed at 
least for one year The same is applicable to 
certificates for realizing cesses 

4 For the above suspension of revenue to be 
granted to the land lords 

411 contributions should be sent to the Secretary 
or the Treasurer Orissa 1 lood Relief Committee 
Nayasarak F O Chandmchauk Cuttack 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


'W 


Miss Rom v Bosr, grind daughter of the late Mi-c ( hamei i D vtt\ daughter of Mr* 
\ M Bo«e and daughter of Mr ^ M Bo=e Hanpada Datta solicitor has pa- ed the 31 ^c. 

Bar at Law, has «tood fir'd in the first cln's m examination in physics from Calcutta University 

the 31 A examination in Philo ophy of Calcutta landing fird in the hr«t cli« She pa«ed the 

Lmyersity this year She al*o «tool second m Honours cour e in Phy«rco in the BSc. 

examination and obtained the 'Rai Bahadur Amrita 
Lai Mitr i Prize 



M *• Borax B 


*^e I A examination and hr*t in the first ela»s An necounl of the academic (■ticces-os of 
j 1 He Honour* coium* in Philo*ophy in the ..Ml-.* KutvAktvt Guta an I Miss \koka 
**• \ examination St?. Gt-prt na.i givrn in the prtnou* i»«ue. 
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THE BENGAL MONEV-LENDERS’ ACT '.1933) 

Bi BENOA ENDRA NATH BANERJEA, v y 


T IIF niwimsot the Bengal Money lenders B 11 
by the present session of the Bengal [e-.is 
l/t, VO Council marks an Important date 

in the hi tory of rural well ire legislation in the 

province An indication of the ra-n.lications of 

F'" 0 ” Cy tJrJf.hriIu\^"Bra S difr‘^r,ru’l 

H™” «ho . ail .n his introductory speech tint 
Huq wno si i ^ mon(?J lenders in 

there ore t ’rt000 are to be fount in the 

teLof dSS. SffiJ Bwal and Mymen 
‘ eh which “ro the mort fertile m the prov.ncr 

So« as “e 

Debtors’ 1 ' thh!' provided , ™/™“eT"houfd 

Jf\b£S 'SetSer Committee 


however whittled down this provision to the 
extent that even tail lj imprisonment for debt 
was abolished only in the ci=e of female debtors 
nnd other debtors who ire genuinely unable to 
pay The complexitj of the is ucs involved in 
such legislations has been one of the potent 
causes of d “agreement among economists an I 
legislators The objections to anj sweeping leg' 5 
lation on the suhjeet, at Iea«t before alternative 
sources of credit have been opened up through 
the instrumentality of the State nnd the co-opera 
t vo movement, has been recognize 1 by the 
Government This might explain the rather 
formi lable opposit on offered to the Bill from 
non-official benches but it also showed the 
great power wiel led by the money lending 
interests concerned 

The main provisions of the Act arc the clause* 
making it illegal to charge more than 10 per 
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vent compound intercut on loin* the cHu-e which 
provi le- tint courts «hill not decree on account 
of arreirs of interest a mm greiter thin th 
principal of the loin an l tho dime miking it 
incumbent upon monej lenders to suppty on 
demand by the debtor, particular of loan-. 

incurred. 

The object-, of tho Vet are 
(h to make registration compulsory for all 
momy lenders who are not permanent residents 
nor hare permanent domiciles 
(it) to abolish compound interest 
(in) to make a clear profusion which the courts 
*hill follow in determining excessive interest and 
harsh and unconscionable transactions in gum" 
effect to the provisions of the l sun ins I/>ins \ct 
of 1J13 and thereby supplement the provisions of 
this Vet 

(ip) to mike a debtor know all informations 
regarding his loans 

(r) to fir mirimum rales of interest for secured 
and unsecured loans 

(ri) to make habitual usury a penal oTmce 
and 

(ri/) to empower courts to take tender of money 
for loans as interest or principal 

Provisions have been mide bv which Local 
Government is empowered to ercluio mumcipil 
Hies from the operation of the V<t with n view 
to le.ue mluH-ul finance unaffecbrl by the 
provi ions of the Vit while all agricultural 
fmancs shall Always come within the -cope of 
the Act 

The Act is intended mainly to give relief to agri 
culturiats and libourer- and the city of Cdcutta 
is excluled by the Act 

It has been rightly observed that the people 
especially agriculturist-, will not get a 1 equate relief 
from tins Act in the pre ent economic condition 
Almost all the agriculturists are not in a position 
to repay even the principal, if interest is remitted 
M hat is needed in the pre ent circumstances for 
their relief is either thit the debts «houl 1 be 
adjusted or that the prices of agricultural products 
should be raised. The Act, it has been said is 
intended for the future. 

Moreover the Vet by excluding Calcutta has 
given a loophole to usurious money lenders to 
evade the law bv getting their loan transactions 
put through an l the necessary documents regie 
tered in Calcutta The Act further provides that 
no debtor may pay interest at rates exceeding 
l-'/z per cent in the c*i»e of secured and lSVt in 
the ca e of unsecured loans But it is a matter 
of common knowledge that rural debtors m 
Bengal have to pay much higner rates of interest 
anil the remedy, as the writer cannot over empha 
■uze, depends on co-operation and better methods 
of production and distribution than on mere 
legi lation 

In «pite of the above criticisms the need for 
such legislation will be realized if we consider 
the extent of agricultural indebtedness in the 
province and the usual rate of interest charged 
5G-10 


by the money lenders On tho latter point the 
following woul l he m-truetive 

T r hit >f \I»vj krvl rs usual rates preralent »n 
the Districts gtrtn in the IS ngal Bn hut 7 inquiry 
Committees I eporl tl’ira /ra] h -tlJ) is as 
follorcs 


Rurdwan 

I’er cent per 
annum 

21 to 1 a 

1- arid pur 

Per cent per 
annum 

1 . to 1 j0 

I rbhum 

1 . to *n 

Chittagong 

lo to 7 j 

Iluiknni 

1 ) to 2 > 

Noakhah 

21 to <0 

Midnapore 

12 to "j 

Tippera 

24 to 7 * 

lloo„hlv 

12 to 1 } 

Rajshahi 

IS! to 7) 

Naha 

Id to '> 

Patina 

3"! to 300 

lessors 

lsj to » 

Dmajpar 

24 to .I 

Khulna 

2 > to V* 

Rangpar 

J7I to Of! 

Murehidabsd 

is to 1 *1 

Malda 

101 to u 

21 Parganas 

1 . to 1 /J 

Talpaigun 

10 to oO 

Dacca 

12 to 1 12 

Darjeeling 

30 to CO 

Mymensin,.h 

21 to 2° > 

Howrah 

1 1 to l--> 

Bakargan] 

24 to 100 




V- regards the actual extent of agricultural 
indebtedness till lately no statistics were available 
for the entire province Vttempts have, however 
lie^n mn le to form an estimate of it in some of 
the di-tricts during the survey and -settlement 
operations Thus, in the di tnct of Faridpur 
the totd indebtedness was found to be about 
U« i'll! lakhs of which more than two-thirds 
wu« the oh are of the agricultural clav-es Of the 
cultivators i > per cent were m debt, their 
average burden per family being Its 121 * 
The incidence of debt per head of the entire 
population of the di tnct on this calculation 
was ll-< 11 which repre entod roughly about 
one-fifth of the annual income tn Dacca, out of 
a total number of 191 s94 families inhabiting 
hom“3teal plots IsoSjO or more than 47 per cent 
were involve 1 in debt. The total amount of 
debt in the dt trict was Its 47,000 Til *<o that 
the average incidence of debt per f unity in 
debt Was a little over Its 120 r Vceordtng to 
the Settlement Report of Mymensingb the 
average burden of debt per family is estimated 
to be le«s than Rs 100 $ In Jessorc enquiries 
were made in ">3 villages containing a population 
of ten thousand and the amount of debt per 
head of the total population was found to be 
Rs 12 2 10 ** It will be observed this is ^lightly 
higher thin the corre ponding figure for the 
district of Faridpur 

In the economic survey of the Faridpur 
village made by Mr Burrows the amount of 
indebtedness wa9 found to be much greater than 
that estimated by the Settlement Officers Out 


• Jack Feonomie I tfe of a Bengal District 
p. 9S 

f Surrey an l Settlement Report of Dacca, p 47 

§ It is not clearly staled whether this incidence 
of debt is calculated by taking all families or only 
those in debt The author of the Report seems 
however to mean that it is the burden per family 
in debt 

*• Surrey an I Settler tent Report of Jeesoie, p 71 
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of 170 families m the village, 107 were in debt 
to the total evtcnt of Its 21 7S0 Of this, 
Its S27G was borrowed from tin. co-operative 
bank in tho village and the rest from monej 
lenders 'I ho incidence of debt was Its 24 per 
head of the population, or Its 13 » per family 
Inking only the population that was involved 
in debt, tho incidence was estimated to be 
Its l 5 per head or Its 214 per family It will 
be seen that the average indebtedness m this 
village as estimate 1 above is roughly double 
tbit of the figures of Tack* 

The Bengal l'rovmcnl Banking Fnnuiry 
Committee, reporting in 19 *), have e timated the 
indebtedness of the average agriculturist family 
(of identical size) of Bengal at Its 1(0 the 
Committee do not, however give us any idea of 
the number of pen ants who are free from debt 
From Its Ti to Its ICO i* however, very long 
jump But this may be acceptel ns reliable, 
const lering the situation revealed in the census 
Report for Bengal (1931) 

From figures supplied by the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies to the Census 
Superintendent for Bengal it has been found 
that m the course of a year since the figures on 
which th< Bengal Banking Enquiry ( ommittce 
based their calculation, the avenge debt of mem 
bers owing to Co-opentive Society ro«e to Ra RS 
from Rs 83 Assuming that the debt of members 
owing outside tho society remained tho same 
the total average debt of co-operators, who are 
comparatively less indebted, rose from R« 144 in 
Ifloq to Rs 149 in 1930 an increase of 3 > rer 
tent This increase may le taken as a minimum 
c timate of the enhancement of debt all round 
Accepting thi Bnnking Fnquiry Committees 
finite for average debt and enhancing it pro 
portionately the average debt per heal of the 
total population works out at Rs ltn and of the 
Agricultural population at R« ICG 

\s the Introduction to the Bill states 
The Royal Commission on \gnculture recorded 
that in e\ cry province an inquiry shodd be made 


* Sec App HI to Mr Barrows evidence before 
the Royal Commission on Indian Vcncnlture 

\ ol I\ Rental Presidency The alwve figures have 
been taken from Or K 1 ! ‘’aha- Ronomirs of 
I 1 ral Ben/al 


into the causes of the failure of the Unit nous 
Joans \ct The Provincial Banking Inquiry 
Committee was re juested by the Government of 
Bengal to make such an in jmry and startling facts 
came lo the notice of the Committee as to the 
prevalence o' usury in this presidency and the wav 
in which civil courts have to be parties to high 
unconscionable rates It also came to notice that 
shameless extortions are done in the name of 
money lending by a cla s of money lenders who are 
not natives of the soil and who generally believe 
in the law of the lathi and are now a growing 
menace to the people of this presidency 
The nbove is the ruson (Telre of the inter 
vention of the State on behalf of the agriculturist, 
as provided for m the Act Tlte role assigned to 
the State is of cour e justified by the analogy of 
arrangements for ruial credit made in other 
countric 1 17 ., the Mortgagees Rights Re (notion 
Act of Western Australia (19 51) the I arm 
Loan Act of 191G and the recent very large 
extensions of the principle underlying it in 
U S A, and nl«o on the analogy of the New 
Zealand and Canadian provision** 

The present writei would however uige tbit 
the he«t irrungement can 1 e secure 1 hv the 
application of co-operative principle* 9 his can 
be done by giving special facilities to members 
of co operative «ocietic» and taking up the debts 
of tho comparatively solvent debtor* through 
co-operative land mortgage banks ^ir Daniel 
Hamilton s action on similar lines nt Go*iba m 
tho Sunderbans may be emulated by the landlords 
an I Government That is the only *v«tem 
through which tli human element coul 1 be 
improve l credit both of short ns well as of long 
duration oul 1 b supplied through different 
institutions tl o general pro«pcritv could be 
secured better marketing methods could be 
easily evolved to «ave the cultivator from further 
molestation bv the* i ml ajan It is tins freedom 
from the hands of the in«i lious clutches of the 
i ml i/m that is essential for the salvation of 
of rural India Jhe role of the State in relation 
to agriculture mu«t be great indeed in a country 
like India where the root of most of the evil* 
of rural life have gone deep an l nothing but a 
railed move can eradicate these pernicious ele 
ment from the bo ly politic of India 


• 77 r p r vision f Clnht teit/i Wi it / rfcr'nre 
I i /rtn lltire by T ltelshaw (Cambridge 1 UI) 




ITINERARY OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 

Bi K > (UUinRJI 


FT tin night, aft - an at fre<m The e\cavntion work hid stopped at the 
dinner, at Diwanivch quite com ml »t «,pnng armed guards being left in the 
fortabh , thank', to the ho'jutahtj tv Ul to gn vrd the site and the few finds that 

of the station ma-ter and the were in thi store The field season starts with 


meteorologist — both compatuot- Tin night 
was quite chill \ though th maximum tempera 
tore rccoidod that chi wa>. 121* I ah in 
the shade andwewtic glad of th blank ts, 
whieli we had laughed at when going to 
bed. A car ami on armed guard had bi cn 
proudvd to accompany u*> on the cross 
countn ndc to Ur, and 6incc tin n was no 








Ur The /in^urat ot UrMramu 


load after about 4 j miW, we made an earl\ 
start at 3 A at lea\ ing Diwamyeh in the darl 
The road part of journey we did in fair 
comfort and then began the rough riding, 
mostH along the railway embankment 

Ur was reached about 8 \ 3f and wc 
immediate 1\ approached the station mister 
with a view to seeing as much as possible of 
the excavations There is a rest house heie, a 
relic of the war, and the anaugements are 
furls good, though the charge is high at 
which we could not grumble since we did 
not have to pa' Aft< 1 a bath aid i 
substantial breakfast we started for the site 
which is situated about a mil and a half 
from the railwai station 


Ur The Queen s head dress 

autumn and lasts till about the end of March 
when tin escalators leave for home 

M e went straight to the Ziggurat and 
climbed to the top In the distance we could 
see VI ubaid in the distance and the palm 
fringes of some river side settlement Of 
the Temple of the Moon God, built by Ur 
Nimmu 4500 'ears ago hardly anything 
bejond the platform foundation can be seen, 
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lmt the /tggumt ib tin re fcr nil to m.c 
Ncnrbv arc tin Rovnlgrm piUnndbv their 
pulo the temple walls of Nthitchmlne/r ir 
Revond arc the ancient pal ins rnd the 
houses of the mil to do of four and five 
JiuDciumnf up ), im ) idii ^ the houses of the 
time of Abraham jtid 1 is j ledoci^ors 



Ur Statue of Fokidu 


thiough tlcBcnotis of a ch ntc vmt lo 
gethcr with the pi rl aps nil II greater di* 
cowries m the Indus vail \,this excavations 
tain bick th< luston of tic civilisation 
of imnkir d nnother couple of miJIo 
nniins It is true tint concrete evidence J is 
not v t been found at IJr or m the 
Me m>i otaiman vallcv of i civilisation a* eld 



l r A stone statictte with small laps lazuli ejes 


X r of the Chaldees after being lo t to the as that of Mohen jo chro But we must not 

k o n world for over 2000 veils is again forget that the men of Sm cr whose frst 

n !j W " tie field of mans vision Tic records wc fnd at Ur dating back to over 

IieMvonis have made such a stir tl rougliout five thousand j ears ngo were quite civilised 

the civilised world tint htrdlj an) thug mav when tbcj established themschei at Ur 

be added to the I nowledge of the render which points to tl oir having been civilized— 



JTIMatARI OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 


44 a 


or rather to their evolving a civilization — it a 
still earlier penod mav be a thou and vear® 
befon Ur 

The importance of Ur and of it>» neigh- 
bouring sites, hos m tfci fairK connected 
records thc\ hav e v teldcd of v anous peoples 
who either settled at Ur 01 came as con 
qucror« Of the earliest people who settled 
at this site —The Akkadians — l r itself has* 
but nmioi records A1 ubaid posseting a fir 
more com pi te one Of these pnmitivi 



t r The n ms 


people we know onlj that the) knew the arts 
of fishing cultivation weaving making and 
baking of hand worked (the potter s wheel 
was unknown) potters and the working of 
■^toiie, shell, etc into implements and weapon® 
That they had artistic tastes is evident from 
the fint painted potters and the teria cotta 
models of various objects The) built mud 
and wattle huts with reed mat j artitions on 
the newh formed patches of haid soil near 
the e®tuar) which in those days was not far 
from Ur 

Later came the Sumerians, the people 
who ‘journeyed from the East and came into 
the plain of Shinar ’ (Babilon) These people 
from Sumer were inheritors of a much oJdei 
civilization and had, according to their 
own traditions, knowledge of agriculture of 
writing and of working in metal The 
Indus valles discoveries lend probabihtv to 
the truth of these traditions although as yet 
it cannot be said with certainty & 0 to who 
Here the debtors in the matter of this earlier 
civilization, the Indus valle\ peoples or tho«e 
of Sumer 


In an) case these were the people who 
brought the knowledge of the arts to the 
Alesopat liman vallev and Ur gives us a fair 
record of what that knowledge was like at 



l r \ harp from the rojal (.rare 



br Copper doo hinges wi h Ur Nimmu s name 
the time of their coming The older in 
habitants were abs orbed, .either as serfs or 
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in mi itifcnoi ('rule «»f loclti/ens, and ns 
such do we fmd tlu iccordH of Suuicr- Akkad, 
prior to (lie 1 lood 

'1 he legend of tlie ! lornl with it* »ton 
about Nodi and lus Ark is familiar to all the 
civilized peoples 1 lint tins legend vvis 
derived from bmnonan traditions was clearU 
f<<eii long ago, but pnoi to the discoveries 
at f r no historic d basis could be found to 
it l ho written Minolta carry u« back to 
two thousand team before Christ and the 
b ber chronicles of th« fenniemn kings lent a 
grcitdcal of substance to it Now thi ex 
uiv nt ion k show th it there wa« fiuch n gicat 
1 lood — whether it was fhr 1 lood cannot vet 
be said with i ertainty — in the historv of thi 
Snmemn- in Mesopotamia 



t r Model of primitive fisbmp lost 


In the spring of 1'120, shafts were sunk 
below the level of the deepeet grave? "in the 
hopes of getting some chronological evidence’ 
Numerous clay tablets with aiehaic in 
sections were recovered, the character of 
the inscription giving the tablets an age of 
thirty seven centuries before Christ Below 
thw level the shaft reached a stratum of 
pcrlictlv uniform water laid clay lhccx 
cav atora vVCl o nt first of the opinion that they 
had leached the level of the original alluvial 
mud Hats on winch the caihcst settlements 
were built But the Director (C I eomrd 
Moolkv) bung of a different opinion, the 
shaft waB sunk through it After eight 
feet of cl iv had been cut through, the 

rubbish heaps of the settlement weu agim 
encountered, thus proving tint this immense 

deposit was caused by one tremendous deluge 
How terrible thi« catadjem was can be judged 
by the extent of the solid elal (8 fee thick) 
deposit formed by the water borne siU of the 
lood The estimated area of the Hood was 


about forty tliousind squuc miles —■enough 
m oxt< nt to wipe out at! tin \kl adtan 
settlements m Mesop damn 

After the 1 lood the progress of the 
Sumerians was resinned mid to whit extent 
it developed cm be now gauged from the 
treasures mid relies recovered from the Koval 
graves —some of which were found minfled — 
nnd from the buildings, temples, town walls 
and the /iggurat I com the inscriptions, 
clay tablets, etc the written records of the 
Suircnans, the Bnbv Ionian?, Kassites, 

Assyrians, nnd last of nil the Persians who 
came in possession of the sacred city of Ur, 
can now be deciphered Riving a fairlv 
connected chronicle extending for two and a 
IwU yftvUcwvunia after tlvc 1 load winch took 
pi ice ne ir about 3J00 years before Chn*t 
it would be worse than useless to attempt 
a description of Ur here or even to give an 
adequate narrative of what we actual) v saw 
at Ur and in the Iraq Museum at Baghdad 
The buildings, built partly of plano-convex 
and partly of flat bricks, the mighty bases of 
the town walls, the vast yawning chasms of 
the Royal graves, the temple built by tin 
known kings and restored through the ages 
bv successive kings from Ur Nunrnur the 
Sumerian to Nebuchadnezzar, the buildings of 
the time of \brahiin the great /iggurat of 
Ur Ninniiu built to serve as the base of the 
temple of the Moon God, all these and much 
moic was there to see at l r In the Museum 
„t Baghdad there weic the relies collected 
from the Roval grave and the rubbish pile, 
c qually interesting from the point of v lew of 
the historian and the arch ilogist. 

W o were shown the various sites at xvluch 
the more important finds were made The 
clay stratum of the Hood, the tunnel through 
which the thieves of five thousand years ago 
desecrated the Roy al grav c the death pit and 
all other such places we saw 

V glimpse at the dawn of history is 
imposing and at the same time awe-inspit ing 
and so the reader is referred to C Leonard 
Woollev s excellent monograph for fuller 
details as the writer is too much aware of 
his limitations to attempt anv thing like a 
detailed account. 
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llasra. T1 e (.anal 


V G left l r at night b\ train and I cached 
uasn the nett morning U Basra through 
the courtesy and hospituliti of the son of the 
She.hh of /ubair and the Rus Ililadiyeh, wo 
saw Basra and its near and fat environs 
mclndiug /nbiir 


hoarfAl Ba , m ° ' lftcrn °°" « crabarhed on 
board the ship that was to take ua bach to 
Karachi and thence home by tinio 

Thn, the tour was finished on water after 
beg started ,n the aerial p„ h and on 
compassed on land 


Cone/ ii Ic I 


INDIAN INDUSTRIES AND JAPANESE DUMPING 


B ' * T GYNGUII M 


E' W ° thlnlv r ' ther h tterly of the 

n fj e cofll ,P* ,lt on *t « difficult to with 
nold our i ! miration from the Timnn « 
l a Zl° { d r sthln ^ liny Tap™ yet so im<dm 

S.'SfSAt? ,nl!S,V."H : ’ "™‘- 
S,'1rv» tdTTfUS 

a**" 1 ? n t0 a soluton for the 

Se ^ T“P l0> men . t of 1 fast growoff people 
uidii trail revolution mi usbM 
1 rasncll, all the lugger mdnstrii wm, Z 
2L”f Government who ensured their c ne«lr 

R b V s r b,b r; 

th-it thev wL han A ,nI “ etr, e3 became liable 


bear a fair shire of flic lo,* . l 

industry in n foreign market. ^ by “"7 

sdp?** f " 

gre ttly impre* nil by the tnwtm. % tblt be was 
)“5 workers, nmon whom infs eiVen lhe 
over male workers The cosier, pre P° n lerate 
properly looked after hut Ihef ore X^?. , onlp 

sr 1 ,or hsb ' r "CSLs! 

developed mJ ” “ fl l nn 

numCrf yeS" ffSg'”" 7 P ” teM 

maniutemeiit m essentm the E 'T”’ ,C ” 1 «®»«t 

country h.'^g' £ 
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nmttcr of sale guir.ling tlio mtenltl of to 

' nl 'S”l« present” 6 ™™'” 1 the greatest memue 
Inliin industries come from lupin Dcprecet 
if 'mcrlme with to rupee unfne.rn.bly end 
1 linked lo it kept out Continental 

P S to a vcO great exteit Japan availed 
\ A of this opportunity and concentrated nil 
herselt ot inis li the Indian market m 

".T Tn” monte X did PC he-dl.e for . 

to u*c the most potent weapon in aid 

moment to c depreciated exchange ^ hile 

r-'“ d “'& c r^omr,nX^ to .o;3? 

decreased from im crore3 m 103 L 32 and 
«° T f ‘ n [ fiy therefore, the spirit of the 
r 9 ?in^laiiane*e trade convention of 190 j mutually 
In !,nE the most favoured nation treatment 

% iSZxasu^ 

liecnme -o 00 m some , tme hick 

Convention avas * , d 7 > per cent 

w dho«t even ronsult.n ; Japan^ ^ 

duty wa-p <mpo d ilechring wholesale bojeott of 
Tapan repheu bj The tn de relation of the 
Indian tW c f “ thug A bpen very greatly framed 
two countries h tb largest indu«trv in 

u TeSt,1 frr'"nm of to longe-t -tending Only 
to rountiy 01 laim , strong orr>n«nt.on 

thra industry om. ^ol. here(ore ,, h ,, p „,eje„ce 

„ [ lt3 own gett.ng relief from the 

over other lu l, th ;y jer rent arl mloian 

Government Even nun to f lhe „ , 

jnty on Ittpnnese cottony This must 

reported 10 ' ,l ie n lUim.lntion of fnpmese 

la ,«ly be to b0 , ecurl d Import, 

goods before . m J n p. m jumped from ( ft 
of cotton t0 10 rrore* in 193 -33 

irorea in lnl ]u=tnes that have been hard 

Vmong other , (10n mo y be mentioned 

hit by Japanese eon p mc l a ding wire 

rrlasa, hosiery, <n * , ) nm l nl o cement 

products and enamel w met £ eirthen 

Indian manufacturer ftnd p1ste board have 

ware nnd poweUu P c P on siderablo extent 
nhoheencflcctelto a c vlluc imports of 

In spite of depr ^ from 12 lakhs in 
K l asi ware from JJP 193 ->-33 In pice goods 

1931 33 to ( »5 mKn’ ■ ^ , mports from Japan 
of cotton n !} d u , n ,i, ,n 19’G-27 to 2->2 4 lakhs m 
ro«e from 3 ,n n yeflr9 back Japan was 

19 1 >-33 While sever ghe =uppl,e l 

unknown in thi j a * tot<1 l import in this line 

SO per cent of ln t v ouc h imports from Japan 

Stem SffiT— *‘~ h °" V " ”” 


from 138 lakhs in 2931-32 to 303 lakhs m 
193^-33 

In Japanese cement the rise in import since 
1226 27 has been 100 per cent being 0300 tons 
in 19°G27 and 39 301) tons m 193 :> 33 Depreci 
ation m value may be gathered from thefict 
that the quantity imported in 1931-3-, u • 
tons was valued at 9 3 lakhs whereas 39300 
tons imported m 1912-33 was value! at 81 lakhs 
In other word* though the quantity imported 
last year showed an increa e of 33 per cent our 
the preceding year, the total value declined 
by 1G per cent. 

<?oap is mother item that deserves special 
mention because of the very large number Of 
factories alreadj established all over the countrj 
nnd the investment on the iniu«trv which 
exceeds two ernres of rupee In toilet soap 
imports from Japan rose from 91 cwt* valued 
at Rs. .969 m 1930-31 to 8iS cwts rilued . at 
Ks 1G 193 in 1932 33 In household nnd liundq 
«oap imports ro*e from 843 cut* valued at 
Rs 2001 > in 19H-J2 to 2 ’>11 cwt* value at 

Its 41 4>G m 19 J ’-33 During the fir t three 
month* of the current financial j ear imports in 
Japanese toilet soip have been 9 >3 cwt« valued 
at IlsTd ’ 62 » and in householi an I Iai.ulrj 
soap >273 cwt? value 1 at R* '9 Durin" 
this period of three month* therefore Japan sent 
H) per cent more soaps to this country than 
in the preceding twelve months Japanese prices in 
Sc <SVo hive been cle.rty I) per cent lower 
ton to prune co t of In bin minufmture 
l nk— proper relief t. granted forthwith, the 
induetry "stands in dinger of being w.pel out 
of existence 

It now plain thit if the Indtln tndu trie 
ire to ltve toy mu.t be proteeted Igamet the 
Snace Mere than one hundred repre tntation. 
from different industries are at this moment 
before the l ommerce Member 0 , g 

of In lia for protection under the bate guarding 
of Industries \ct. 

Japan ha* already raised a cry of Live and 
let live. A Japanese Trade Ddegation has come 
to In ha to negotiate terms of a fre*h trile 
agreement with India Japan has alrca y ® r 
pica ling for the interests ot the Indian consumers 
This is emphatically a matter within the com 
petcnce of the Government and the people of 
this country alone 

Jap \n shoull not feci ponged by the imposi 
lion of ltutvv dutie- on ber menhi„,l, e 
Ind.i nut lo it plain to the trorli that «h. would 
nlopt in u frifit itonj co.L If Inpin went on 
intending her indu.tnc. with relnneo on M 
Indnn Tnirhet, .ho d,f -o with fall CnowW- 
of the n«h* involve! , 

As Japan has depreciated her currency 
would not object if In ha del reciated the nip« 
to the same extent as -he dej reeiated the 
m which case Japan woull be worse olUh m 
now Vs, however vre have no control over on 
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own currency Japan should not object to the 
alternative way of protecting our industries by 
a tariff walL 

At this stage it is important to consider what 
we stand to lose in case of Japanese boycott of 
Indian goods as a protest a'tain't the impostton 
of prohibitive doty on Jananese goods As 
already pointed out exports of Indian merchandi e 
to Japan decline 1 from 41 crores in 19 7 G °7 to 
139 crores in lOS^-SS Out of 139 crore* in 
193°-33 raw cotton alone was responsible for 
11 1 crore In 1930 Japan ourcha*ed 469 
million pounds raw cotton from U 9 A while 
in the *ame vear she purchased from India *>97 
million pounds In 193° USA. sold raw 
cotton to Japan to the extent of of 112 > million 
pounds while Indn «oH 34* million pounds 
only In other word* India s «upply to Japan 
in 1930 was 30 per cent more than that of 
15 S 1. In 193* 1 S \ » «UDply to Japan 
was °o per cent more than that of India. Japan s 
threat of boycott of Indian raw cotton mar not 
after all be a mere bluff H3 many would like 
ua to believe With U ^ 4 Egypt, and Turkey 
supplying raw cotton at competitive Drices total 
boycott of Indian cotton may be effective and 
real very soon 

The neat item of importance vs pi 0 iron 
of which 3>.3G thou ind ton* were exported to 
Japan in 19 l> 8-‘ > 9 but only 71 4 thousand tons 
in 193°-v33 Japan has alrea ly impo ed a high 
duty on Indian pig iron Manchuria with her 
enormous re erves of iron ore having practically 
■come un ler the control of Japan it is praclicatlr 
certain that *he will be mdepenlent in respect 
of raw materials for steel in no t me It will 


be wi e to try new markets for Indian pig iron 
or utilize the pig iron for the purpo e of making 
steel 

If we lo«e our business with Japan m raw 
cotton and pig iron we lose &> per cent of the 
business and therefore can afford to be indifferent 
about the rest, u ., hile3 and skin® oil seed*, 
jute and lute manufacture and shellac This 
should be remembered at the time of the proposed 
negotiations with the Japanese Trade Delegation 

It will not do to forget that India 3 balance 
of trade is maintained by export mainly of raw 
materials It should be our aim to discontinue 
this practice so far as possible and utilize the 
raw materials in the manufacture of finished 
products in our own country 

kt the present moment w« require protection 
for our existing Industrie* Such industries that 
satisfy the important conditions precedent to 
the grant of protection as fixed by the Fi cal 
t orami*3ion should be given sufficient protection 
either bj bounty which however is unlikely or 
suffi lent protective duty ‘ro long as Japan 
relies on depreciated exchange higher duties on 
Japane e goods would point to the only solution 
of the question 

India s relation with Japan has, however, 
been verv friendly for the last quarter of a 
century It is only de*inble that this relation 
should continue un trained For this however 
Japan must appreciate India’s needs and diffi 
cullies an 1 agree to adjust her industrial and 
commercial policies accordingly The Japanese 
must supplement their present aggressive patriotism 
with «omethmg of international patriotism 


INDIANS ABROAD 

Bi BEN VRSIDAS CH ATURVEDI 


Colonization Enquiry of South Africa 
Mes«r« V I Kajec and S R Natdoo, 
Joint lion Secretaries of the South \fncao 
Iodtan Congres*, deserve our congratulations 
lor sending to Indian papers full material 
regarding the Colonization 1 nquirv of South 
Vfrica As is well known to the readers of 
these note*, there is a strong difference of 
opinion on tht* question among onr countrv- 
mvn m the Unton \n authoritative account 
■of the meeting of the I xecutuc Committee 
of the Congress held out Durban on July 9th, 
^“33 h gnen below 
5 —11 


The Congress convened an Executive meeting 
at Durban on the 9th Julv 19 It at which nil 
the Provinces were repre-ented 

The question was very fully di*cu3-cd one 
school of thought holding that the pre*rnt 
enquiry was a distinct departure from the 
agreement m that un ler the original en juiry 
the initiative was to be taken by Tod a for 
fin ling outlets for her increasing population 
an l that the c ~outh Vfnean In ban Congress 
was inci len tally to join her in the enquiry 
Moreover they hoi 1 that the terms of reference 
ptate* that the rmju ry is to ascertain how far 
the In lisn community woull jarticqate in •m-h 
an en juiry The other school of thought which 
represented all tho-e present at the Executive 
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meeting excepting the minority of two, feel that 
co operation is highly desirable with the 
Committee on the following among other 
ground* 

(a) The Congress delegatee gave nn honour 
able undertaking at Capetown by virtue of the 
signed statement handed to the Government of 
India Delegation in January 1932 to co-operate 
with the enquiry and with this assurance before 
the two delegations, the conclusions of the 
Round Table Conference were arrived at by 
the two Governments This being the case, it 
is not just nor it is right to recede from that 
undertaking at this stage 


(h) The enquiry is a preliminary one nnd 
to refuse to appoint a nominee and boycott the 
enquiry committee will be tantamount to allowing 
the community s case to go by default 

(e) The enquiry is an opportunity to prove 
our right case and our just cau«o and that we 
are an asset in South Africa, and we ore not 
undesirables nor our numbers ne-nl reduction 
(d) Make it abundantly clear to the 

Committee of enquiry that, as fur ns the ^oiith 
African Indian is concerned there exists 
no country that caa offer an improvement on or 
even equal the conditions that exist in ^outh 
Afnca climatically and economically 

(<-) Impress upon the Enquiry Committee 

the necessity of removing the provincial barriers 
that debar the Indian from movement and from 
allowing him to spread himself in the Union of 
South Africa, and substantiate the fact that 

South Africa has millions of acres of undeyelope 1 
land which could be conveniently opened up 
for the Indian In this connection we may 
point out that once the congestion in Natal 
where ICO 000 Indians reside is eased the 

question would solve itself 

{/) Tbe question of allowing the Indian to 
enter nnd reside in the same manner as 
Europeans are allowed in the Native Territories 
adjoining the Union, could be put forward before 
the Committee 


We have already expressed our opinion 
iq favour of co-operation at this stage and 
•wo arc glad to note that Mr A H West is 
of the same opinion Mr West, it may be 
noted, avas connected with Mahatma Gandhi 
in hia work in South Africa and was solely 
in charge of a D d edited the Indian Opvuon 
from 1915 to 1918 Here is an extract 
from the -article of Mr M est 

Having considered the views t expresed _ by 
both parties in the dispute, I fad that, whilst 
taking the strongest objection to what is clearly 
the object of the Government, namely the 
reduction of the Indun population it would b- 
fSikc to refuse the offer of a seat on the 

GommUtee. The Presence of an In ban member 

SnStarf V£S»»».ty .» «»y «”>• 


soever To accede to the Governments request 
that the Congress shoul 1 appoint its representative 
is but a matter of common courtesy To refuse 
would bo foolish and won! 1 give an entirely 
wrong impression It would indicate that Indians 
were afraid of an enquirj 

Let it bo clearly understood that this 
Committee is appointed, by the Government and 
will investigate and report the result of its 
labours whether there is an Indian member or 
not Tho question of principle does not arise 
The Government must bo well aware that Mr 
S R Is aidoo who has been appointed is not 
in favour of colonization Probably mo«t of the- 
members of the Committee have no definite 
views one way or the other It is not possible 
for any of them to have fixed opinions on a 
matter which has not yet been investigate L Tven 
the most rabid anti Astatic, if there is one such 
on the Committee, could not say that there is i 
country ready to welcome Indians as free 
citizens if m fact it is proved there is no such 
country Should the Committee however report 
that an ideal place has faen found for coloniza 
tion it will st 11 remain for Indians individually 
to accept or reject it, irrespective of whether the 
Government of India approves or not, or whether 
for that matter the South African Indian 
Congress gives or withholds its blessing 

One of the points the Committee will have to 
report on is the extent to which Indians in the 
Union would participate in an) scheme of 
colonization This will provide an opportunity 
for demonstrating the feeling which appears 
to be so keen agam«t any scheme. Under this 
head it will be within the terms of reference 
to show why Indians prefer to remain here,, 
and what, in their opinion could be done 
to make it quite unnecessary for a single Indian 
to leave the Union One good reason why mint 
Indians would faglit shy of emigration woull 
be the unfortunate state of many of the 1)0(K) 
who participated in the a«si*ted emigration 
scheme and who find themselves stranded in 
India, suffering untold hardship There are 
those on the side of the co operators who would 
consider it a matter of principle not to let slip 
such a fine opportunity of calling attention to 
what they believe to be nothing short of a 
scandal They rightly consider that it would be 
cowardice on their part to «tand atoof and let 
such a matter go by default. 

There are those who would go a step further 
and ask why these thousan Is of poor people who 
found India so disappointing should not be 
assisted to re-emigrate elsewhere This alone is a 
big question and should be a matter for deep- 
concern by every South Africin In lan V 
colonuation scheme in which these emigrants 
from the Union would find a means of livelihool 
could hardly be describe l as an evil by a non-co- 
operator who claims to “land for principle. 
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Mr "West ends his article with these 
words 

Taking into consideration the«e various idei3, 
it is not possible for me to support a policy of 
non co-operation Such an enquiry as contemplated 
can do no po'sible harm to anyone It can do 
an immeo'e amount of good if only Indians 
will unite in making the be®t u e of the 
opportunity to state their ca®e before this 
Committee 


Finally I would appeal to both parties to the 
di-pute in the Congress to put aside their 
personal feelings and forget about wrong methods 
of procedure Stop holding public meetings of 
protect and get down to business Otherwise 
it may indeed be a matter of fiddling whil«t 
Home is burn mg 

We entirely agree with these sentiments 
of Mr W est and join in his appeal to our 
people in South Africa 


THE MOSLEMS’ EDUCATIONAL ‘DISABILITIES’ AND THE 
RESUMPTION PROCEEDINGS OF 1828 


B\ JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA, m«c, rl. 


I N Mr Hemendra Prasad Ghoses illuminating 
article on the “Moslems Educational Dis- 
abilities and the Resumption Proceedings of 
182V one or two omi sums and errors have 
crept in, which le«®en the force of his argument. 
Instead however, of pedantically pointing 
them out it would be u«eful to 'tale what I have 
to «ay as n supplement to hts argument. 

On th« rub Vugu't, 17 Gj, Shah Vlam the 
titular Emperor of Delhi made a perpetual grant 
to the East India Oompan} of the Dtiram of 
tbo three province* of Bengal Bihar and 
On® a. The Bnti h Government, therefore, 
accepted the position that all tall iraj grant® 
made prior to that date either by the authority 
of the Ifahlfth or of the “ubonhnato government® 
or in cxce® and violation of that authority 
bv the zamindar® temporary ®upennten lents 
of revenue etc. were valid | i Reg XIV 
of 1,01 ®oc > Keg XXXVII of 17CO| 
But nil grants made Mib*equent to that 

date were gcncralh declared invalid with this 
exception however that the grants made hy chiefs 
ofprovincnl council® before 117*? a «. ( ■=■ 1772) 
ruratnel in force \fter 179G no revenue 
free grout® coul 1 be mi 1c. 

the Re umption Proceedings coull affect 
onlv \Ve foil irtij grmts made after 1< .2. an I the 
increa»e of r* venue “from £mVH>i() to CJOuftOW 
— according to Mr Ghuznavi — come from 
revt nue-fret, grants male nflrr 1. , ’ On 
the grant male prior to 1772 by the Muham 
riahn® the British Government <hl not 
claim nnv right, ‘'ueb pront® mu t therefore 
runam evin now But how many of the ext-tmg 
revenue-free e®lat'® are lei* by the Muham 
tna Ian® ’ Vnd of tho<< held by the Maham 
tralan®, the income of how mans ai devoted 
to Modem educational purpo«es * \\ ill 


Mr Ghuznavi kindly answer * Will he interpellate 
the Government on this point? 

Mr Ghuznavi complains that a large number 
of rent free e«tate«, chiefly held by Moslems who 
were unable to prove their centuries old title, were 
‘resumed’ or confiscated by Government In renlj 
one may ask why were the Muhammadans unnblo 
to prove their titles ? The holders of fal/urctj 
grants were required to register thenj within one 
year of 1793 («ec 24 Reg XIX, and «ec 19. 
Reg XXXVII of 1793 1 As many of them did 
not regi«ter an attempt wa* made in 1800 to 
introduce compul®ory registration, and the period 
for registration was extended [rf Reg VIII of 
1^00] Why again did the Muhammadans not 
regi ter? It may be urged that the documents 
evidencing the grants were lost even in IBuO But 
the Bnti®h Government did not always try to take 
advantage of the nb®enec of proper titled eed®. It 
was declared that InUttmj tenure® of which un 
interrupted po«®e®®ton exempt from assessment 
Va 'taA voti'i VnvA va\i\ wilVicrut 

cvi fence of anv formal grant or confirmation of 
the same an f shall be continued to heirs in cases 
in which it coul I be shown from the nature and 
denomination of the tenure that it was hereditary 
[rf fee an 1 Reg XIV of 182 if 

Then again *re umpiion’ is not the «ame thing 
ns confi canon M lien grant® were resume! the 
consequence was that the 1 in Is were nia le 
a® e®*af !«. for lan 1 revenue. If the invali 1 grant 
wa» mal prior to 1««2, tin* revenue to be pail 
to the Government wa® to fie equal to one-half of 
the annual produce of the land If it was mnk 
nftirward® the revma<* or jinn to l»e paif wa® 
to !*> a® e— ed ngrec-ibly to the rules prescribed 
m the Decennial ‘-ett lenient Regulation [ser ^ 
heg \I\, sec f, Reg X\\\ II of 1713] 
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*lho a o who registered within the mmnbml 
linio were protected Tho number of such revrnue- 
frro estate* within the present boundaries of 
Bengal H 10,081 'I ho nmouiit of paid in 
risnect of tin in amounted to Us 281,918 in 
1021 10, which mean* a gro-« rental of some 
Its K, Inkh« 

Tho«e who did not register or did not dare 
ngi»teron account of defect, in titles and tho heirs 
oT life granteoH were inaile to feel tho cfhcts of tho 
Resumption Proceeding* Inter IUg II of 1819, 
enacted to secure tho just right* of Government, 
provided assessment on the principles of 
gincntl Regulation*, and gave tho parties right 
to contest the Government’* decision m civil 
courts Bj Reg XIII of 182", It was decided 
to continue tho person* who have heretofore 
occupied land* free of assessment or their 
representatives in tho possession of the same. 
The n-si-snicnt on such resumed lands was to 
be “n moderate assessment, not exceeding a 
moietv of tho annual rent pro luce” (Bee 1J 

Finally, in 1828, Reg III was passed for 
more effectual!} securing tho realization of the 
public dues The Resumption Proceeding* 
continued in full vigour from 1828 to 18X1 
Advantage was taken of it to resumo lands in 
the Bunderbsns There were large “areas that 
hid been brought under cultivation before the 
Permanent bcttlemcnt ordinarily b} tho neighbour 
ing zimindar* without tho authority of 
Government As n matter of fact, largo areas 
of foro«t subsequently cleared were frequently 
included in these estates Government did not 
avail itself of tho right of dispossession, but 
exercised th<5 right of resumption l to* 

resumptions wire practically “mpJeted bv 
Messrs Dunpier and Grant by 18dG (Ascojis 
Lnctmc Jhstor>i of the Sunderhans) The 
Bahnrgnnj ^uncierbans “were definitely resumed 
by comprehensive proceedings in 1831-31 which 
were undertaken in accordance with lleg 111 
of 1828 The total, area then resumed were 
CIO so miles * * * In addifon to the 
founderbans and alluvium fulO sq miles] there 
have nlso been petty resumption of invalid 
Mhiraj including tho I'OWBnj Mrs, which 
altogether amounted to 4i 2 sq miles {Balnrgnnj 
District Gazetteer ) , ... 

It is not very clear whether Hunter included 
the results of Resumption I roceedings in the 
Suoderbans in bis figure® He says that, as a 
Sit, ‘at an outlay of 

proceedings nn additional revenue of £ iOtMKKJ, 
Fnot £3000000 which seems to be a mi«pnnt 
tbouch ’ repeated several times) a year was 
permanently* ea.nrf by the btate jep«emt,njr « 
camtnl nt b per rent of 0 million poumie 
(p of Hunter’s flic Mmn VnaubKm) 

•»» nhii 7 navi says that ‘the revenue was 

Ken SoV the total land revenue of Beu B al is 


Its 278 lakhs [sco I Ion gal Governments' Memo* 
randum before the Smon Commission j A* for 
the land revenue of II ngal at the time of the 
Permanent bcltlement in 179i hemp £800,000 
or Re 8,OO0<XH3, it i* of course nbsunT At that 
time the /ammdnri of Burdwan alone pa) ed 
home 42 lakhs, and that of Ivatoro some 
60 lakh®, while even in l r >82, when Todar Mall 
made hi* famous sett lenient, the Anal Tamar 
Jama or the original standard assessment for 
Bengal was fixed nt 1,000 1,102 rupees I* 

Whatever maj he the amount of increase in th» 
land revenue, an equal amount inu«t h ive been 
left to the owners of the resumed lan I« We 
do not understand why the Muhamma lan 
endowments, ha«cd on such resumed land®, 
coull not Mbtf It may be that their resources 
were crippled but why could the) not exist 1 ' 
Why hit the re*umed lands to be sold at 
revenue sales? Our explanation, which i* 
nothing but a guea*, is that the grantee* u»ed the 
entire profits for their own private purposes, 
so when the) had to pn) land revenue, they 
coull not retrench their expenses, and the lands 
were sold 

It is nl«o a matter of notoriety with tho«o 
who have to deal with the old record* of 
resumption cases, that the usual plea ninong 
tho llrahmans was that it was Urahmott ir, among 
the non llrahmans that it was Dcioltar, and 
among the Muhammadans that it was teat f for 
mosques or maktali or mndra*«a« Mo«ques can 
be seen but miktabi or madras«a* are almost 
intangible Hence nn impre®sion is produced 
on the mind* of the resumption officers that so 
many endowment* had been created for Moslem 
educational institution* 

If the Muhammadans were m the habit of 
creating endowment* for educational institutions, 
they mu«t have created them largel) before 
17G i when tho political power was with them 
After 176a, the number and value of such 
endowments are expected to be le«s After 1790, 
they would continue to create such endowment® 
by endowing lands in the ordinary way But 
what do we actually find ? The number of valid 
educational endowment* by the Muhammadan® 
before 170 > i* very small the number Created 
since 1790 is smaller ®tilL Only between 1772, 
or say, 1703 and 1790, they created a large 
number of endowment*— if Mr Ghuznavi* 
contentions be correct We are afraid such is 
not the case. He must seek for the real cause’s 
of Moslem's educational backwardness elsewhere 

P S After the above article wa* written, ray 
attention hi* been drawn to the Report of the 
Muhammadan Educational Endowment* Com- 
mittee, 18S8. 

lhe Committee under the presidency of Mr 
G C Paul, Advocate-General of Bengal with 

’ la o total assessment of Ben eat in 1703 ic, two 
years before the English obtained the Durant, was 
Its 2 ,5021 £23 
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several leading Muhammadan gentlemen including 
the late Sawab Abdul Luteef and the Rt Hon ble 
Mr Ameer Ah as members surveyed the 
educational endowments in Bengal Bibar and 
Ori*sa. The Report of this Committee says 

although far from complete it may it is hoped 
be sufficient for the purpose immediately proposed 
as giving some approximation to the truth 
as to the nunber (Italics ours) of educational 
endowments known to exist and sufficiently 
illustrating their working [para 4] 

In para. 7, and “tatement A a Ii t of endow 
ments exclusively educational is given The total 
is some 30 all created after 18o3 and are mostly 
for annual prizes and to the students of the 
Calcutta Madras a. 

In para 8, a list of mixed en lowments 
created since 1G4/ m the three provinces of 
Bengal Bibar an 1 On* a is given They number 
51 and their gross total income is some Rs 
3o0000 (mcluding the Moh«in fund and the 
Sas*eram endowment) Of this «um only a 
very small fraction wa3 available for educational 
purpo es In para. 11 and statement C the character 
of the^e endowments as *hown by their deeds of 
foundation in 4j cases out of ol is disco ->ed 
The Report further rays 

It is a matter of regret that although the 
foundation deeds in statement C have been 
selected * • • as having an educational 

character but little prominence is given m them 
to education as compared with the other objects 
of the founders In 19 instances education is not 
specified by tbe deed in any wav and it wonld 
appear that such instruction as may be given in 
the endowments to which they relate is maintained 
a the discretion of the manager * * • In 
many other instances education though specified 
is mentioned rather as an auxil ary good work 
than as the primary object of the endowment 
and the founder as far as can be gathered from 
the expressions n*ed did not contemplate the 
expend lure on it of any large proportion of the 
income [para J5J 

Isow n word as to the nature of education 
provided for in the c e endowment* In the word* 
of the Committee In 4 ra=e it is expre*«ly 
stated in the deed that the education to be given 
in the endowment “hall be of a rel gious 


character and m several in°tances instruction 
in Persian and Arabic is specifically mentioned 
It is, moreover occasionally manifest from the 
general tenor of the deed that religious education 
was contemplated [para 1G] 

W e have made somewhat long quotations from 
the Report Hunter states that the revenue 
increased to £ 300 000 or R3 3 000 000 at the 
then rate of exchange as a result of Resumption 
Proceedings Of these 30 lac* a portion mu*t 
have been contributed by the Hindu* The 
Muhammadans were m a numerical minority 
up to 1881 m Bengal About 1/90 since when 
no revenue-free grant can be made the 
proportion of Muhammadans was b“ some 
30 per cent In the di tnct of Baharganj the 
Muhammadans are now over 71 per cent but 
there were as many Hindus as Muhammadans 
in the district in 1800 (Bakarganj District 
Gazetteer) L°t us assume that half the *um 
came from the Muhammadans— an assumption 
in favour of the Muhammadan* Of tbe lo lacs, 
a half is endowed for purely non-educational 
purpose* and only a fraction of the other half 
estimated at one-eighth or to one tenth from the 
examples given in the Committees Report, is 
available for educational purpo e* This makes 
the amount available for educational purposes 
to be some Rs 1 lac. It is immaterial for our 
argument whether the sum available is 
rupees one lac or rupees two lacs It i? clear that 
the educational backwardness of the Muhammadans 
ha got nothing to do with the Resumption 
Proceeding* When Hunter raid that the Muham 
madan educational endowments suffered mo«t, 
he meant that of the scanty sum available, say 
rupees three lac. about rupees was two lacs is lo*t 
on resumption 

Mr Ghuznavi mu*t seek for the cause of the 
educational backwardne s of his co-reIigiom«K 
ehewhere M ill he propose a 20 per cent 
surcharge on the Income Tax paid by the 
Muhammadans ns an educational zakat for the 
exclusive benefit of his community 9 Me 
Hindus do not and will not claim any share on 
such surcharge ? Will he do it? in«tcid of 
trying to get the benefit at the co«t of the 
Hindus ’ 
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Organization of Chanties 
Mr rnrctitm Dndnihnnji cflers some valuable 
comment* on the organization of oharitie* in 
India m the «our«i* of a paper in //«• < V»t / 
‘icmee Qitnrlfrbi lie writes 


The miwtion of organization of chanties is of 
supreme importance to every nation and it is second 
to none, in its far reaching effect in publn life The 
polities of a nation largely turn on ils economics 
and the vast amount that is devoted to chanty 
particularly in India if conferred and devoted to 
proper objects won! 1 help in the advancement of 
India more than (lovcmmcnt itself with all it* 
resources which fall into insignificance when 
compared with the untold wealth that is locked up 
in chanties Political power even if it gives to 
the nation no ttcaraj will not have any drmng 
power unless the nation a vast resource* arc conserved 
and duly utilised There is no doubt whatsoever 
that the income of chanty is misspplied whether in 
the Hindu or ibe Miwalman Parsec or the Tain 
community It woull be odious to nsme the 
defaulting trustees and to create an atmosphere of 
opposition hr exposing them If a structure has to 
to bo rawed it should be laid on foundat ons of entire 
goodwill mid sympathy with all persons who are 
prepared lo co operate in the due administration of 
charity tthtnm 1011 the M i tor rcgi.trat.<m 
chanties was introduced by Air Ibrahim n-ibimtnlli 
he had numerous figures showing Ibe misappropriation* 
of charitable moneys The magnitude of the amounts 
set apart for chanty would appear from the mere 
fact that in a small town like Rander near Surat 
no less than 40 lacs of rupees were at that time 
found to have been devoted to charitable purposes 
If you go round the presidencies of India amt the 
other province* billions anil untoll trillions of moneys 
would be found devoted to chanty and meant for 
the uplift of Indians in the direction of spirituality 
education sanitation relief of the poor wells rest 
bou»cs sanitaria resting place* 1 hranes and *o on 
The five great enemies of every nation are poverty- 
unemployment disrare ignorance and death These 
can be combated not only by Government* but by 
the benefactors of a nation who chewse to do nbilnn 
thropic work lor the uplift of the national* To 
s bow the importance of organ i/atien I would refer in 
™« 9 ,ng to the mo*t important eharUy orgamza ions 
$ Furore and America which number ly the 
hundred in each of the countnc* There is a vas 
literature on this suljcct which requires clo*e anl 
literal* re , w 0 rc you can understand the 
mrnmne of chanty and the method of its admtm 


n »r,(!nn C ’ °i barily is " double edged weapon which 
„^i i,o placed in (he hands of untrained 
* hC, "lL „Jvoccipy the chairs of trustees in 

pereons who mostly ^ |0 p , operi7P and 

this vast land nnle«s it is directed by the 

mosT m tdl ment and business like people in n nation 
X are acquainted with the various calamitous 


consequences of misapplied and unorganized charity 
The one great curse of a nation is unorgnniznl 
chanty and India is suffering moat from large ill 
organized and ill directed chanties 


The Censorship of Cinema Films 

Cinema films have romo to stay Their mfiu 
enee on the public mind nnd monls is great 
Tho Government of India appointed a Committee 
yclept the Indian ( memntogmpli ( ommittee in 
19°7 Air I’ O Philip di*<u9«es tho reeommenda 
tions of the Committee in The \ahom! < hnrt an 
< ounnl Ilnttic nnd say* 

(a) The recommendations of the Itangaehanar 
Committee about reorganizing the machinery for 
censorship though not far reaching deserve to be 
given effect to without further delay as a first step 
in briopng about the needed reforms A Central 
Hoard of Censors with a majority of Indian nen 
officials and a capable secretary can be effectively 
in touch with the best Indian opinion Ate parti 
cuhrly welcome the recommendation which provides 
that the representatives of the public social service 
organizations and the trade can appear before the 
board nnd influence it in its decis ons This will 
open tbc way for bodies like the National Chri«tun 
Council to make rej rescntations to the board on 
specific films or on larger questions of policy No 
doubt bodies representing Hindus and Muslim* will 
also take advantage of this arrangement and the 
board will thus be helped to build up canons and 
traditions of censorship which will be in accordance 
with the bc«t and highest ideals of modern India 
Th<* Provincial Christian Councils and the National 
Christian Council should urge Government to take 
steps to give effect without any further delay to 
these recommendations of the committee 

(b, The conclusion of the Indian ( incmatograph 
Committee on the influence of the cinema being 
essentially at variance with the generally observed 
facts coming witbin our experience those who have 
opportunities for n vest igat ion should take a ! vantage 
of them and place the results before the public 
Thi* will sirve as an effectire method of educating 
public opinion in favour of dem tiding higher stand 
ards lath in ihe production of films and in their 
exhibition 

(cl c 'Oroe Christian colleges through their depart 
ments of psychology and in co-operation with social 
service groups may be able to condnct scientific 
research alont the influence of the cinema on different 
classes of people in India— young people students 
the literate middle elas* and the illiterate The 
re«ulls of such study will be very valuable to the 
put lie as they will indicate the evils to be eliminated 
or minimized Thev will al o help Government to 
determine the right lines along which legislation has 
to be introduced to regulate the cinema industry and 
cinema exhibitions in this country 
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Communism from Jain a Standpoint 
Mr Vppandi writes on the above subject 
in The Tama Gazette 

In modern days no thoughts are taken of the 
world to come. \et there is no religion which does not 
emphasize the future life and the necessary pre- 
paration for it And to a Jain the period of one UFe 
is but an msignifi leant part when compared with 
eternity \V hile not neglecting his immediate welfare 
and happiness he does not wholly 6et his mind on 
the present lie always looks ahead and prepires 
htmself for it The fears of the future help him in 
regulating his conduct Th° Jains thoughts are not 
tied to the time and the place in which he lives 
The puranas take him to many worlds and to 
millions of years in the past and in the future 

Nor is the Jain led to be negligent in hu conduct 
because he has the vast future before him He is 
constantly reminded how from times immemorial 
he has been suffering misery for the mod part Nor 
does present happiness exhilarate him for he is 
reminded of the transformers of worldly happiness 
lie is provided with the armour of endurance against 
misery he thinks that it is the natural fruit of his 
own actions and endures it quietly without a ping 
lie has a firm grasp of the nature of this world and 
is not camel away by the glamour of moon 
shine theories and extravagant hopes ins 
aspirations may appear exravagant to some, but he 
is sure of realizing his ideal sooner or later and is 
not cowed down by the difficulties in his path 

So it is perfectly right for the Jain to pursue a 
a path which may lead him to his goal even many 
generations hence He discards the impossible ana 
impracticable schemes and is definite as to his 
purpose llis sacred works give him a clue to every 
problem that puzzles him Many a Hoy* he mi) 
utl to act up to bis resolutions but h" deeply repents 
for every mistake and tries to folio v his ideal again 
with tenfold vigour and vig lance. Jainism has a 
rich and interesting literature and extensive study 
of u will, 1 bMieve prevent hutnsniaty from iamn„ 
into senous errors . , 

\\c are hung in a trying period m the history of 
the World and the Jains too are not free from 
certain p“cul or notions of the modern W orld It is 
necessary to raise a warning voice on rainy points 
I rofound knowledge of Jam literature alone can 
counteract som- of the evil influences of modern 
times Mitenahsm is advancing at a tremendous 
pice. Only a few hundred years back there hid b*en 
innumerable devout p*rsons in the W est as well as 
in the 1 ist. J> *vout persons are not wanting in our 
own time But such implicit faith which was in 
vogue only a few centuries back, is rarely to be 
met with in the present age. There is alwavs some 
reservation in the belief of the scriptures 

India s own change ts evident. The quick pace 
with which the worl 1 hu chanced is rairaly due to 
the scientific and industrial development The 
scientific discoveries have been responsible in under 
mining the authority of the scriptures of many a 
religious system Ilut it as not to be forgotten that 
the truths expound'd in tne s»*red works of the 
Jains have not bren a Pec ted in the least by the 
scientific discoveries Absolute truth i« the test to be 
applied to religious systems which claim Ttn ation , 
and Jainism satisfies this tret. 


Libraries ta America 

The \U India Library Conference held its 
session in Cdeutta in September last Tho e 
interested m the library movement will benefit 
from the perusal of n paper in India and (he 
WorU on the libraries of United States and 
C anada 

The number of libraries in continental Lmted 
btates possessing collections of 3 000 or more volumes 
is 6 4*0 the total number of books they own is 
approximately 1(P OX) 030 — au racre-iv* of 33 003 000 
between 1J23 and 19^3— according to figures published 
in 1931 by the Lmted States Offi"* of tinea ion 

In 1931 eight countries established country wide 
library service k regional library experiment was 
developed in parts of three adjoining counties in 
Vermont under the auspices of the Vermont 
Commission on Country Life. The several demonstra 
tion county libraries ia the Southern States financed 
in part by the Julius Rosen wald blind, are now in 
their third year They sho v astonishing results u» 
use by people who had not previously enjoyed public 
library privileges Valiant efforts to maintain these 
libraries in sp te of the depression are being made by 
the citizens but in some cases at least temporary 
6U3p»asion of activities is necessary The American 
I ibrory Association s field agent in the Southern 
States has assisted in a study of economic and social 
needs of the Southern Appalachian highlands an 
under privileged arei where adequate library service 
is for ih“ most part unknown In March, 193’ the 
third of a senes of annual conferences on library 
conditions in the Southern States was held in the 
offices of the Gimegie Corporation It was attended 
by representatives of the Corporation the (reDeral 
1- Juration Board the Rosen wald lund and the 
V L. A The three foundations named have made 
notable contributions during recent years to the 
developm-nt of university college school and public 
libraries and to library schools in this region 

The Irascr Volley rural library demonstration in 
British Columbia, Canada financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation has completed two successfnl years 
The British Columbia 1 brary Commission has opened 
a branch at Pnnec George to serve with travelling 
libraries the great sparsely settled North Central 
District. V Commission of Canadian libraries under 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation through the 
\ L. V., has recently presented a valuable report on 
library conditions and needs throughout the 
Dominion 


CoLLEtlf LlltUARIF* 

Grants totalling $9bl CXX) have been made by the 
Carnegie Corporation Binec December l&*v for the 
purchase of books in eighty one liberal arts colleges 
in the Lmted states la addition the Corporation 
has appropriated S'jOGAOO for the endowment of 
librananship at four rejected colleges an 1 for specific 
library purposes in other institutions The funds 
were appropriated to individual colleges on the 
recommendation of an Advisory Group consisting of 
college administrators and librarians beaded by 
Dr \\ V> Bishop. The careful mrestigations made 
of many colleges by the Group in advance of its 
recommendations the grants themselres and the 
influx of new books have greatly stimulated college 
library activity V similar plan for aiding Canadian 
colleges is now m operation The following pub! ea 
tines are by product* of these activities / u of 
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Book* for Golleje Libraries approximately 14 000 
titles selected on the recommendation of two hundred 
■college teachers librarians and other advisers edited 
by Charles B bbaw (A L A) Ihe College Library 
Buttling its Planning and Equipment by James 
Thayer Gerould (Scribners), The College Library a 
descriptive study of the libraries in four year liberal 
arts colleges in the United States by William 
M Randall (A L. A and University of Chicago 
Tress ) 

Libraries avd Adult Educ atiov 
Adult education services in public libraries, and 
particularly the so called readers advisory service 
are increasing in extent and importance due to the 
enforced leisure the desire of many men and women 
to improve their opportunities for employment and 
the more serious attitude toward the problems of 
life engendered by economic unrest During the 
winter of 1031 32 libraries have co operated actively 
in encouraging reading in connection with educational 
broadcasts sponsored bv the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education Lach programme 
was broadcast over one of the two great national 
networks of Btation9 and was thus available to the 
whole country I i»ts of readings prepared by the 
ALA and the Council were widely distributed 
through libraries A pamphlet Unnersity Extension 
and ihe Ltbraru a survej of the needs of university 
extension students for better book service and the 
means of supplying such service was published 
loiutly by the National University Association aod 
the A L. A 


The Japanese Menace 

"Mr G V Rmaratnam writes in The Mysore 
Economic Journal 

The Japanese menace to Indian industries is 
getting more and more painfully real The major 
industries have already been hard hit, thanks to the 
■vacillating policy of the Central Indian Government 
who are still dallying with the problem l So far the 
textile trade alone has been afforded the shelter 
behind raised tariff walls Now the turn has come 
to the comparatively smaller industries which were 
so far immune to the attack of Japanese msnu 
facturcn Japan is now despatching to this country 
soaps powders and other toilet requisites besides 
china ware rubber good* shoos confectioner) drugs 
chemicals and other articles of daily necessity to the 
humble Indian householder These above enumerate 
cd goods are now being Bold throughout the cities 
towns and even village hamlets to the great detriment 
of local trades which were thriving for the last rew 
5 ears on account of the spurt given by a strong 
sentiment of patriotic buying Invite enterprise 
taking full advantage of the Buy Indian campaign 
catabl shed factories in various parts of the country 
to cater to an enlarging demand Capital was sunk 
to develop further the already flourishing business in 
drugs and chemicals with signal success giving pro- 
fitable employment to thoisands of needy In bans 
At present Japan is wearing away pure haters by 
a systematic process of price cutting and 1 und ler 
selling There is un fortunately no stall Heal cv idence 
Sf the extent of the damage inflicatcd by the Land 

° f Tte K 'S fc .“nd hard rre"® 1 !»*■” b “ * 

temptfttior^o pi m for cheaper article comin E Iron 


Jarno Japanese soap is 40 p^r cent lower than 
Indian soap In the case of toilet powder it is GO 
per cent while confectionery drugs and chemicals 
are retailed at rates which are cheaper by about 40 
P| r cent Another new phenomenon is the dumping 
of toys that are actually ruining hereditary crafts 
*? en * n many towns and villages It is expected 
that the Japanese will extend their ruinous activities 
to olher unaffected branches of Indian cottage 
industries 

, Th® Japanese are no doubt powerfully aided by 
debased currency Longer hours of work and the un 
rivalled skill of the workers in Japan are the other 
important factors Whatever that be it is eminently 
desirable that local industries should not be allowed 
to go to the wall bccau e the Japanese are cleverer 
than Indians The pace of unemployment will 
accelerate if Japan is allowed m her merry game of 
decimating the livelihood of numerous Indians The 
duty of the Government is plain tithcr by tariffs 
or negotiations the J a pane e incurs on must be 
stopped before irreparable harm is done Action 
against them is being taken in every country of the 
world for the preservation of local trade and com 


Is Gandhi Losing Ground T 
l r,™ nk ^ Bancroft discusses m India 
whether Uahatnn Gandhi by his recent actions, 
is losing ground He siys 

\a to the closing of Sabarmati Ashram it can 
probably be set dow n on the side of ground gamed 
rather than lost 1 ocalized institutions often become 
actual obstacles in the path of Ihe realization of those 
ideals for the promulgation of which they were 
founded They tend to attract the ablest and most 
devoted workers to the Worn of their limited fellow 
ship and thus to remove them from wider influence. 
They tend to spiritual and moral inbreeding and to 
more discussion lhan action Gandhi wanted to show 
that he is not placing hts holies in Sabarmati Vahram 
as such 1 ut in the ideals behind it Scrapping it 
would seem to bo a great gam in his own devotion 
to his ideals and techniques L n for Innately most 
Indians do not see it that way No peoile would 
A\e cling to symbols and indeed to anything which 
is viable and tangible. Gandhi a belief in ideals and 
ideas as such is ao simple as to be completely above 
the average man Indian or otherwise In this eenso 
ho has for the time being lost ground but ono of 
the most interesting aspect of the chart of his national 
mllacncc ia that the Indian people in Lmo usually 
succeeded in catching up to him and the day may 
come when public and patriotic Indian opinion as a 
whole will realize the true significance of this 
courageous act. Thus for the time being Gaud hi « 
throttling of his most beloved brain-child and 
heart-child may be set down in the books as 
tcmjxirary loss potential gam 
And now he is back in jail which runs like tho 
ls«c chord through the improvisation of his life, 
when the Magistrate who convicted him asked his 
home residence the Mahatma replied \ crania Jail 
now Tho answer was not facetious Having some 
years ago given up ordinary domestic living in order 
to give himself fully to the life of his Ashram and 
n P w having sacrificed the Ashram upon the larger 
altar of his ideals he is rendered hferallv homeless 
except for the rambling gaunt edifice to which he 
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has returned after three months vacation By occu 

E lion ho sud he is a spinner a weaver, and a 
•mer It is difficult to thmh of him having much 
success in the last pursuit in the \eravda home 
but at least he can carry on in some fash on or 
other the former ones 

Did he lose ground or gun it by going back to 
jail ? The question might be considered beside the 
point if one were to forget that his return was 
voluntary He was given the option of remaining 
within loona Municipality a (somewhat) free man 
The Mahatma is old now His physical resources 
are reduced by constant responsibility and long years 
of mcarccration Whatever some may have to say 
against him he has laboured lon„ ana hard against 
terrific odds and in fullest devotion to his cau»e 
There are lovely green trees in Toon a, and a quiet 
sort of life W ho would be hasty to censure him if 
he had decided to call s hault to his activities and 
settle down for a decade of rumination over the 
vagaries of his eventful life * Many persons after a 
career of moderate effort, retire at fifty Candhi at 
sixty sis eeems more interested in the innings to 
come than m those already register'd in the score 
sheet and returns to the business of what he 
considers to be ground gaimog 

Our considerations arc being written and published 
in Bengal and in no province could our major 
question be more appropriately raised It is seriously 
to be doubted whether Bengal as a province unitedly 
believes in Gandhis ideals, his techniques or his 
success The Boon a Pact which drove another quiver 
into the already lacerated breast of the Bengal Caste 
Hindu community is of bis making There is a 
consilerablc sob-current of actual and open hate for 
the Government which docs not easily accommodate 
itself to l/>vc and Truth. \nd there is a desperation 
which calls for more immediate and more drastic 
measures than he seems able to produce. U the 
presents moment no impartial person could deny 
that t amlhi has lost ground and lost it senously m 
Bengal 


Are All Religions Good f 
The Liglt of Oc En*t writes editorially 
To say that one rel gion is as good as another or 
equivalently that all rdi„mi are mjm equally 
cacious to lead men to their ultimate end is to 
assert what one cannot prove and whit no one in 
fact has ever senondy attempted to prove It is also 
very plainly to confess ono« dissatisfaction with 
oaea own rcl gion to proclaim that it is neither the 
unique nor even the better way to God that it 
I retends to be but only one way neither better nor 
worv than any other 

W e ra >,ht end the matter lh"rc if we were to 
suppose that th«M who say that one re! gion is as 
peed as another mean exai-ily what they far But 
the fact u that th*v probe! ly d vn U They * irely 
cannot mean that the human eactffces which formed 
part of some inmtire rel ions were moans as 
c‘'>aaous to harmootre man with k msclf with Nature 
and wiih («od a* ey.. the univcml chaniy preached 
by rhmt or the nam doctrine preached by the 
Buddha. No roan la bis *tn*cs run pOr*»iblr wean 
that. \Vfcat they mean as we sincerely be! ere is 
other that all re gions Iwl ns at l*a«t a ] tils sra> 
towirds t od and are thus tv a certain extent good 
vr Thai even i! remc do by themselves Scad m aatwy 


God taking into consideration our good i Mentions 
rather than our clumsy efforts draws us towards Himself 
on account of our w ish to reach Him and in «{ ite of 
the wrong steps that we unwittingly take away from 
Him For in those two views there is some sense and 
and man is not uaturally nonsensical 


Planned Economy for Indll 

Dr J P Thomas m a thoughtful pap fi r m 

The Indian Renew says 

It may bo that m certain respects India u more 
fitted for economic self sufficiency than even the 
Lmted fctates but the present circumstances we have 
to proceed cautiously Indeed wc export little of some 
of our most important staples Half the world s nee 
is in India but we export very little of it about 
X) per cent of the world s cane sugar is raised in 
India but we export no part of it But wc depend 
on outside markets for large proportions of our jute 
cotton tea oil seeds and hides and skins and as the 
world dependence on India for these commod tics is 
rather on the decline due to various causes and as it 
is not likely that this will be co isutned np by our 
industries in the near future it is of vital importance 
that we should by agreement secure for us reliable 
markets outside for these important staples of our 
domestic production We have already entered into 
agreement with Great Britain the largest of our 
customers and shall have to enter into e tmlar 
ajrecements with our other principal customers Those 
who oppose such agreements on the ground that they 
divert our natural currents of trails into artificial 
channels do not realize the trend of world demand 
for raw materials and food stuffs . and they forget 
that fawse fane has laded not only m industrial 
relations but in trad" relations as well International 
trade of the old typ» bn broken down aod in future 
the exchange of goods between nations will have to 
be as much subject to coukious jlanning &. the 
internal economy of nations In the ab-.cnco of a 
world agreement all wc can expect to have are 
agreements between groups of nations tied together 
politically (e j the Bnti«h Commonwealth) or bj 
contiguity (e g countries in Western lurope India 
and Ceylon) or by common interest in an important 
industry (e a I ntain Ind a and Japrn in regard to 
cotton) Such urgreements may eventually lead to 
some kind of world planning however irope feet it 
ww he. 

Our immediate objective must be to raise the 
purchasing power of the masses go that the internal 
demand for consumable goods may be stimulated 
This cannot be achieved by a mere filiation of U - '* 
currency a rtf' it ion of the economic syi cm w the 
essential fh ng \ carefully adjusted scheme of 
productive public works jndieioitdy earned out all 
over the eonntry will go a great way incrca mg 
consumer* demand and this w 11 give a flbp to 
industry and to a~n nlture. \t that *Ug<* a sciiero-' 
of agn ultural and industrial improvement must lie 
put into operation with a n^w to bmg into Imn 
a I danced economic syi cm in the conn ry This 
would be a dffeult ta'fc tn , 'e»l but with proper 
organization it cannot 1* an impeswil le U«L In 
essential prd rnmary to all this w a s-att tical »ur«ry 
of i reduction ami trade without wh’eb no n*ef i! plan 
can be made ‘-ueh in brief m the Immedsi • talk 
before as. 
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The Eulers of Present day China 
William Martin, the distinguished journalist 
and former editor of the Journal </? Genet * 
writes in the Manehestet GuanUan TTeelh/ about 
the real raler3 of present-day China 

Fourteen years of clo o association with the 
activities of the League of Nations have given me the 
opportunity of meetrag and becoming intimately 
acquainted with a large number of the statesmen of 
all countries and of forming an estimate of their 
capacity Thus I am not speaking without knowledge 
when I say that tho men at present ruling China arc 
in no whit inferior in capacity to their Western 
colleagues They are certainly overwhelmed by their 
problems, hat no morn so than the Faropcan states 
men If they arc having little success it is from no 
deficiency in capacity 

In theory China is governed under a completed 
system in place of tho normal three powers of the 
Fnropean State she has five and on these is super 
posed a part} regime similar to that of Russia, which 
originally inspired it But the very complication of 
this system prevents it from really functioning at all 
events in important matters and it is no exaggeration 
to say that the real power is in the hands of three 
men one representing the military element ui the 
Government the second exercising the political 
anthontj, and the third holding m his hands the 
whole economic life of tho nation It will b" agreed 
that it is a happy arrangement. „ . , 

The military leader is General Chinng Kai shek 
who bears the modest title of President of the 
Committee for Military Affairs the political leader is 
Mr \\ ang Chmg wei Tome Minister Together these 
two men embody so much of the supreme authority 
as is still in the hands of the Kuommtxng party 
for the remaining member of tho permanent delegation 
of its central executive committee lives m Hong 
Kong in voluntary retirement, and from there sends 
out the most funons attacks on his party colleagues 
The third member of what may without exaggers 
tiOn be called a triumvirate Air T V Soong has 
no important function in the party bat in _the 
Government h» is Minister of trainee and Vice- 
Premier and what is more ho is brother in law of 
General Chian g Kai-shek 


The European Situation 
77 e ( I ri*t» 7n I q\ I r 1ia_- th« following 
editorial on t) e explosive European situation of 
today, which is rendered more explosive still by 
the extravagant rami and nationalistic lbeone3 
“Visitor* returning from I amp* this summer are 
almost caanin on* m expression of grave concern as 
to the “I iropeaa situation It scorns to be assumed 
that rationalism ia running mad that armament is 
excessive and that an explosion mar orenr at almosi 
any time One might almost My tha* this situation 
** rasher lypieaL The various 1 uropon ntalnes are 


taken as a matter of course and it is said that their 
foundation is upon the fundamentals of human nature 
itself Inquiry ns to the origin of nationalism does 
not give as definite an explanation a* one might 
suppose. Admittedly ramal prejudice his a strong 
biological background. Closely related fish do not 
interbreed Biros with very little to distinguish them 
maintain the purity of their varieties. Shrubs and 
gras«C3 which are quite similar do not mix Of co irse 
there are notable exceptions to this rule 


So it is natural that hnman beings of a single 
race shonld have more or less homoguieons group 
feeling And yet America may bo considered as a 
great laboratory, one of Whose experiments has 
demonstrated the vulnerability of racial integrity 
Among early colonists were French Irish Brotcn, 
Jews and many others The? descendants have now 
disappeared as racial groups and are literally native 
stock. Many are surprised when they hear that some 
of Boston s old families are of Huguenot descent 
The surnames of many of the early Irish settlers are 
now n«cd as given names as evidence of distinction 
Peal racial punty is probably pretty rare in Furope 
Even tho Jewish contingent shows evidence of n 
mixture If one consults the anthropologist certain 
of these individuals have decided Negroid features 
others appear to be Slavs and the English Jew 
cannot be distinguished oftentimes from his fellow 
countryman So race docs not explain all Europe. 

Religion has often bound persons together with a 
peculiar tic and led to a fanatical allegiance of people 
to each other and croup to group Obviously 
religious grouping in I urope eliminates this as a 
potent agent in the present dilemma 

Nationalism itself docs not bear too close a 
scrutiny One has but to read Furop-mn history to 
find a most bitter strife between French German or 
Dutch oarties. But one hypothesis is left , which is 
that the violent feelings now being engendered are 
but serial artifacts stimulated and kept potent by a 
leadership though locally considered patriotic still 
quite obviously selfish If we study the habits of 
gregarious animals we find repeated evidence of the 
contagiousness of emotional expression A note of 
fngh. sends the whole flock of crons into the tur 
while an air of calm keeps them eating in the Bell * 
Much has been written lately on the greg*noosnt«s 
of man but the contagiousness of emot onal expression 
has not been given much place. So the situation In 
I urojw is jrrhaps due, more than anything else to 
expressions of fear anger and hatred on the part of 
perrons having dominant positions in the various 
countries. It is probable that the average otircn m 
every country wishes quiet and peace to be left alone 
but his eraouonal life is constantly kept in a state 
of instability by expressions of violent reeling on tbe 
part of leaders, i no ions which are continuously 
aroused whether individually or as a group are bn 
the proverbial bam! of powder needing but a match 
to cause the explosion 

,hal , l!jcre lrc . mfn whose influence 
will finally sneered in calm ng the turmoil to tint 
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tins generation may be spared tlio spectacle of another 
outbreak 


World Citizenship 

Carl A Ross discusses m World Untlf tho 
arguments for and against world citizenship 
It must be admitted however that this history 
docs not fully answer the race objection to world 
organisation and when it is disclosed that World 
Citizenship contemplates cooperation between the races 
the white race the jellow race and the brown and 
the black the reaction is that is it a utopian dream 
that the mere statement is enough to condemn it 
The charge is made in the West that World Citizen 
Bhip would be trying to force the dominant white 
race to rub noses with inferior races the yellow the 
brown and the black yes with the igorrote too while 
the Fast has a similar superiority complex. 

If the piem sea of our opponents nrc sound this 
might prove an unanswerable objection to World 
Citizenship but who is the one who would do away 
with all the basic civilizations of the earth who is the 
one who would wipe out the culture of many older 
races in the process of reform who is the one now 
trying to make all races rub no-cs ? What peace 
principles would work the discard of the language- 
art and 1 teraturcs of the world? If you are not 
sure, read the quotations from Bryce ajain we 
would not hold a brief for l\ orld Citizenship if wc 
behoved it meant the extinction of races language- 
local customs and civilizations now the pnde ot vast 
aggregations of peoples cither the white race or 
the yellow race whichever Bhould fail to BUrvivc the 
Iodl heralded conflict W c believe orld Citizenship 
can retain its vital cssenco while harmonizing and 
reconciling race- Wc believe the organization of the 
World rmpirc shoull m drect contrast to the 
organization of the Amcncan Empire include d verse 
races ‘diverse forms of republican government diverge 
rahgions and as regards focal self government diverse 
systems of law W e believe this can be ^ompl.shed 

without any rubbing of noses offensive to all raws 

alike Xtc also believe the participation of Wi.an 
races in W orld Empire affairs that is in affairs now 
exterritorial trottltJ “™ * h ,« <”?, jJA’RJ "ml 
the same token save the face of the >» rat l n e 
constitution 'for the IV orld Fmptro can ond ahootd 
ocrmit and pro.tde lor a mlo dira-itj m tho 

fsrffi & S jts ss’&isS'-S 

*S‘P Parliament of the World Lmj ire jure 

rante all I**T' C ™ h that present day I race 
laws Vi o d0 oriv ~ fC9 openly, rather they 
advocates WP°“ a ( th rare-, kut in all their 

cheerfully Mn-ort thc whllc man now 

dealings with otne of ^ organizations 

controlling tho I-ra^'o ' conflict an-cs the 

silently assumes that ' when^ (cm ,, eupe nor 

dominant ca l ‘L L^erialistieaUr II is true that as to 

and must sumveim^ial.st.ca.y ^ , c vonM 

™S“ibat lS Wch langnW “ ,ta 


rngl «b so tho other- but is this an illustration that 
points to unity evcejit through French imperialism 
Lnghsh imperialism or other national imperialism? 
As with language so with finance bo with law so 
with education the speaker assumes that the custom 
or practice of his own nation rou-t survive and 
control Has the League any antidote for this 
nationalistic po son this imperialism 1 ’ Thc literature 
of the League points out only one means by which they 
so much as claim they may be able to control thc-c 
imperialistic ambitious of race- namclv public opinion 
These people fail to recognize that there are as many 
kinds of publ c opinion as there arc races or nations 
Between heathen public opinion and educated public 
opinion there will always be a clash If you say 
that educated public opinion should survive ana 
dominate perhaps sou nrc right but this docs not 
avod the cla«b and the fateful tniug is that under 
the I eague system only one allegiance and citizenship 
can survive on that day when cno public opinion the 
world public op mon supports the League so 
that it becomes a power competent to maintain world 
peace In that day there can be no effective 

American public opinion no effective Japan 

cse or Chinese public opinion and it is cosy to see 
that if by a miracle an effective world public opinion 
should come within the few years requisite to rescue 
the world from it9 pre-ent ills and threatened world 
wars it could only be an esperanto public opinion 


Usurious Debts 

Thc Month states thc Catholic position about 
u-unous dcbt9 in the following worls 

It is to be hoped that tho incubus of debt- 
whether national or international which is largely 
thc result of having a varying standard of value an i 
is at tho bottom of much of the world a financial 
distress may indncc economic experts to recognize 
thc difference between loans for reproductive enter 
prises for which continued interest may nghlly bo 
required and loans which arc wholly consumed in 
meeting some immediate need interest 01 which 
prolonged after the amount has been returned woild 
seem to he of the natnro of usury Irofcssor Keynes 
by whose theories 1 resident I Joo-evclt is said to be 
much influenced hns not hesitated to say 

The used c\al Church was wi«c to make a funds 
mental distinction between usury and a share in 
emergent profits The war debts are a case of pure 
usury (/) atlj Mail December 1° 19T2 ) 

In practice those who finance industry take the 
risks of industry unproductive ventures generally 
pay no d vidends but those who finance tho Hate 
are guaranteed their interest however their money is 
used Kow, thc rope in commending the invest ng 
of superfluous income ( Quadragesimo \nno p 21) 
confines his approval to investments which secures 
favourable opportunities for employn ent proviJcd 
the labour employed produces results which are 
really useful It is to be hoped that in help ng the 
cvolulion of a new order m industry wh eh may 
emerge from the present cbno« the lhcologtan9 of the 
Church will define in greater deta l what j radices 
are r ally usurious and therefore unjust 


Trade Rivalry Between Great Britain and Japan 
Tic Jjmnij ~iigc hns tho following nolo on tho 
trade rivalry between Inpan and Great I In (a in 
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Trade Rivalry between Great Britain and Japan 
continues to increase, and now the same London 
journals that were oozing admiration for Japan's 
strong policy in Manchuria less than two >cars ago 
are demanding more embargoes on Japanese goods 
The Federation of British Industries has submitted to 
the Board of Trade a 'Report on Japanese CompMi 
tion' which points out among other things that in I92S 
Great Britain exported seven or eight times as much 
artificial s ilk as Japan and that in 1932 Japan exported 
more than three times as much as England Apparently 
not content with the abrogation of the Japanese- 
Indian trade agreement, which has already created 
great hostility to England m Japan, the Saturday 
Rbpieip remarks — 

The struggle of the British manufacturer is hopeless 
unless the whole Empire pulls together and protects 
adequately Imperial trade In the cotton trade, the 
Japanese operatives work at one third of British wages 
if they are male and one-fourth if the* are female 
Moreover, they have a working week of sixty hour 
as against forty eight rn this county The case is the 
same with wool textiles The discrepancy in the 
artiflaal-silk industry is even greater For example 
In Japan a spinner of ra>on yarn earns lis 7 d for 
a six and a half day week while In England 75s 6d 
is paid for forty eight hours Electric lamps arc 
produced as 'a cottage industry' for export, and wages 
range from 3 \d to 3 d a day for children to 7 d for 
w-omcn and la, for men In Great Britain a days wage 
in this trade considerably exceeds the camings of a 
Japanese during a whote week 

But the Yokohama correspondent of the Morning 
Poof fias a solution for the trouble In a dispatch 
entitled The West's Only Chance Simpler Scale of 
Living,' this commentator points out — 

The Vest has failed to learn from Japan how to 
avoid extravagance and luxury Capital and labor 
must be content with profits and wages low enough 
to compete with all comers Vhen the Lancashire 
cap tahst has to pay wages five times higher than the 
wages paid for the same work in Japan how an 
successful competition be possible f 

He then goes on to say that England must compete 
against labor that is content with hfes simplicities and 
considers an} wage better than none and adds that 
'it is this simplicity of life that the Vest must learn' 
In reply the Irreverent 'Yaffle, weekly columnist for the 
Independent Labor Party s AVip Lender, says — 

So we must brace ourselves to the struggle to 
reduce life to the lowest possible level The fight will 
he hard Vhen ftro determined patriotic nations fight 
with religious fervor to reach the lowest scale of 
l sing by the time the fight is over there will be no 
Kale and very little livi-ig Bat that is our an it is 
to prove that the onl> way to get full advantage of 
an industrial system that can produce everything Is to 
do without everyth mg The crusade is on Let us 
prove that a Christian on be an even bigger fool than 
a Shintoist — 

Hitler i Berlin 

Clifford Fhtrp wriUs m the „Vir V»iV»»imh 
ibeut Hitler ml lh“ htppenin^-t in Germtar, 
Matin? thn folloin? ns f t-t* . 

(I> Tha* H dor's conquest of the m nds and hearts 
O* all classes of Germans la’gely t «v he «me Into 
Oower H now so complete that even if a’l h s B'Ow n 
u rts and S eel Helmets and the rest of h s un formed 
followers were to be dsbanded to-nntrow- he would 
KilS be eas Ty the strongest man in Germany a-j ©o 


any appeal to the electorate would be confirmed 
in power by a quite overwhelming majority of votes 
His natural opponent, the trade unions and the Social 
Democrats arc too divided among themselves, too tired 
of their old leaders, and altogether too half-hearted to 
offer any senous resistance at all 

(2) That this is a real revolution a very great event 
in the history of Europe, having enormous popular 
forces behind and beneath it as a foundation— as 
contrasted with the pis after German revolution of 
1913 which had no foundation at all, when in truth a 
president had to be created merely because an emperor 
hadiflcd 

(3) That this revolution is in its essence simply the 
delayed reaction of a preat nation against the injustices 
and stupidities of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
indefensible subsequent invasion of the Ruhr « and 
that the strength and depth of this reaction are 
proportionate both to its long delay and to the 
enormity of the blunders of the Allies in general and 
of the French in particular 

(i) That Hitler is recognized by the whole of the 
political and official intelligentzia as an exceedingly 
able man— easily the ablest leader and spokesman 
that Germany has found at least since the death of 
Dr Strcsemann— if not since very much longer than 
that 

(5) That Hitler s final step into power has produced 
a psychological effect on the minds of the German 
nation as a whole so rapid and so great that it must 
be seen to be believed. 


Lcmn as Revolutionary Leader 

The Publication of the second instalment of 
Lenin'- work* give* nn opportunity to a reviewer 
of Thr \cw lieput he to nttenipt nn c-Hnntc of lu« 
achievement' and fi-rcntne-i 

The Tenth anniversary of Lcnm s death will be 
observed next January His gteat co-worker, Trotsky, 
standing before Lenm's tomb on the eve of his ow n 
exile is reported to have said, ' He is alive, although 
dead i and I am dead although alive ' Here was, 
»u fact, a life which ha* already become almost a 
mythical symbol, pointing into the far future like the 
shadow- of some towering prophet. Obscure political 
refugee, leader of exiles, organizer of revolt, directing 
intelligence of a world shaking social upheaval, token 
of hope to m Uions of disinherited figure of doom to 
thousands of wealthy and vrefl bom, tnantphant 
builder of new road to life such was the mcred blc 
career of Vladimir llytch, modest, shabby, thoughtful 
little man, wholly incapable of theatricality and, in his 
owm eyes, never more than a stubborn champion of 
Marxism and an humble servant of the workers of 
Russia and of the world 

As judged by its fruits Lenin's revolutionary 
strategy and tactics must obviously be pronounced a 
work of genius They rest upon an a -plication of 
Marxian dialectics to class politics in Russia. To 
outsiders it might a -pear that Lenm made Marxism 
"true ffor Russia) by his Intense faith and ab'e 
leadeTsn p Bat for Lenm himself Marxism was never 
a faith, bat a tool for the soentiffc anil)Sij of social 
and pcltical processes If at times the Sppl.cation 
of t e tool led to false results the fault was not In 
the instrument but tn the user Usual'} however, this 
analytical technique cnaMed Irrm to sec fa’ y w»ih 
cryvaf clear sharpness and to vt gh to a neety the 
shi ft mg imponderables of world society To deter be 
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the strategy itself in summary review is impossible, 
for strategy has significance only in relation to 
topography, leadership, material, morale- in short to 
the whole theatre of battle and to the total set up 
behind the scenes One must read his own words for 
a sense of this background and for an adequate 
conception of Lenin's astute plans of campaign 
Only a few of the present-day implications of his 
strategy can be touched on here 

The condition of Social -Democracy m 1933 is 
eloquent testimony to Lenin’s acuteness in perceiving, 
thirty years ago, that parliamentary, reformist Socialism 
is not merely forever incapable of achieving its goal, 
but betrays the very cause which it intends to serve 
The German Social-Democratic Party— always the 
most impressive section of the Second International— 
was most bitterly denounced by Lenin for its support 
of the War in 1914 Now, after twenty years of 
frustration, it has ceased to exist Its Italian coun- 
terpart is likewise dead beyond hope of resurrection 
In France, England and America, Socialist parties 
continue to drag out their existence without much 
faith in the future The futility of opportunist, 
revisionist Socialism has become even more apparent 
in the Western democracies than it was in Tsarist 
Russia All of this Lenin clearly anticipated and 
predicted 


Air Transport and Spread of Diseases 
Julian Huxley write* in i he Modern Thinla 
The applications of science need not always benefit 
us Sometimes the changes they bring about may lead 
to serious harm Too often, the harm is not recognized 
until after the event but sometimes it can be foreseen 
and then it may be possible to guard against it The 
only trouble is that the people who foresee the harm 
are generally not the people whose business it is to 
guard against it 

The spread of yellow fever is a case in point 
where we can sec possible harm ahead Pure medcal 
science, just over thirty years ago showed that yellow 
fever is transmitted by a particular brand of mosquito 
Applied medical science aided largely by Rockefeller 
funds proceeded to take advantage of this knowledge 
and clean up a number of the worlds yellow fever 
centres, banishing the disease outright from some, and 
reducing St in others Now comes another branch ot 
applied science, «n the form of Improved transport 
facilities in general and airplanes in particular, and 
threatens to Spread the disease to regions which it has 
never vet reached, but where all the conditions arc 
set for its blaring through crowed populations like a 
flame through dry stubble But mcanwh.Ic the 
knowledge supplied by medical science has made it 
possible 'Of ui to foresee .be danjer end .1 see 

IhelT'p*-"™ In Rise nn icfomit of tin 
1 of V pilose f>ST from Ibo «yt Ml-t of 
Africi fo Pmilli Amend lliroiipli -lest dsip- 

; Sr iiSj' , 'fdrs n ' tot'T to r, ; 

;, '^ C t n o£’'nTln.4<l foT»'n™ » 

l h 7"5 S’CdJwr'SS. ’threatened 1 f Zl 

t0 ji Jf of transport All that is needed is the 
«•?»•&* *“ human beings carrying the para- 

introduction or a « . i,nk in the chain of 

•d» J'S W fs .IrSdy Ibie . the ,eItow <™ 

'^“bounds thteth the -amter F«u of the 


Asiatic continent If the parasite once gamed a 
footing conditions are appallingly favorable for its 
rapid spread For one thing it has now been dis- 
covered that other creatures beside man, notably many 
kinds of monkeys, can take the disease. Then the 
human population in many parts, such as India and 
China, is much denser than m the original home of the 
disease , most of the people are illiterate, live 
unhygienic lives, and arc full of superstitions and 
prejudices which would make quarantine or any proper 
measures of mosquito control extremely difficult Asia, 
m fact, is rather like a powder magazine waiting for a 
spark If the disease did arrive, and began to spread, 
it is hard to sec what would prevent its causing one 
of the most devastating epidemics m human history, 
before which the Black Death and the Spanish 
influenza might well come to look insignificant Luckily, 
the sea voyage from any infected area is too long 
for patients to remain infective to mosquitoes and on 
modern ships water is no longer carried m open butts 
where mosquitoes can breed The chief danger seems 
to lie in the possible spread of the disease across the 
African continent from west to east, and thence by 
easy stages in native vessels along the coast to India 

The greater degree of human movement due to 
easier transport, to the stopping of tribal war, and to 
the encouragement of trade, is already having its 
effects In the years since the War, yellow fever has 
already spread about eight hurdred miles further inland 
from the west coast There still remains a huge tract 
of |ung!e for it to pass before it reaches the more 
populous open country of East Africa , but motor 
roads and air lines are coming into use everywhere 
and these are a real danger Not only do they make 
it much more likely for human yellow fever carriers 
to get across but they 6ivc new opportunities to the 
mosquitoes Mosquitoes like shady places, and the 
interior of a closed car or an airplane offers an 
attractive refuge 

It is worth trying to imagine what might happen If 
yellow fever really got a hold in India or China The 
disease seems to be at its most virulent when it 
attacks a population which has not previously been 
exposed to it It is not uncommon for four out of 
every five patients to die and in Rio de Janeiro in 
1893, out of every twenty who took the disease, only 
one escaped Proper treatment can reduce the danger, 
but proper treatment is not likely to be available in 
remote Asiatic villages Strict quarantine can prevent 
it from spreading but in many parts of Asia it is not 
likely that rigid quarantine would be cither enforced 
or eWycd It has been suggested by some authorities 
that the tropical fever called dengue, which Is rather 
like a mild yellow fever in some way protects against 
infection with yellow fever, but recent research gives 
no support to this idea. This disease would in all 
probability spread over tropical and sub tropical Asia, 
especially round the coasts and up the rivers, flaring 
up into violent epidemics in favorable years, smouldcr- 
tng dangerously at other times Million* of people 
would die until after some centuries, selection would 
have left a race of survivors somewhat more resistant 
to the parasite Meanwhile trade would be disorga 
mzed and white men would venture there at their 
peril as they did fo Sierra Leone and other 
parts of the west coast of Africa in the bad old day's 
when this was called the 'Xhite Man s Grave, before 
science and sanitation had got to work It would be 
a disaster of the first magnitude, and would divide 
the world into two sectors— a plaguestncken East and 
a We«t striving to protect itself by isolation and 
quarantine. 




World Peace and Irafftc tn Arms 
and Ammunition 

Ever since tbe establishment of the 
British Empire in India, Britain has managed 
to throw part of her military burden on the 
shoulders of this country , which she continues 
to bear. This burden will not decrease 
until there is disarmament or reduction of 
armaments and lasting world peace and until 
India has complete political autonom\. For 
these reasons, in addition to our pacifist 
temperament, we are vitally interested in the 
disarmament talks in Europe and America 
The other da\ Baron von Neuratli, the 
German Foreign Minister, told some foreign 
journalists : 

* i nl!y nrtned nations who were leas disposed 
than ever to disarm had no right to talk to 
Gennanj like a school-master Germany would 
not listen she would not submit to the coatinusnee 
of the Versailles spirit and would not accept the 
idea of preliminary control of h“r»elf before 
control i\as internationally applied " 

And todai (Sept. 19, 1933) we read the 
following me«sage from Paris 

Paris, Sept IS 

Vide divergences over the powers of the pro- 
posed permanent commission for control of 
armaments were revealed at this morning e meeting 
of British and French statesmen although 31. 
1'aul Boncour declared that there had been some 
rapproach'-ment of views 
It is feared that bo definite advance » like)) 
before Captain Eden departs for Rome to-morrow 
for similar conversations 

Although the talks are regarded as vital because 
Geneva, nest month, must sec either to success 
of the disarmament conference or a resumed race 
for armament*, ills undeniable that l rench opinion 
has hardened, esrccially following Baron ron 
Neuratha promise that the sole alternative to the 
collapse of disarmament is equahtj of armament, 
pie fundamentals of the trench.’ doctrine are’ 
firstly, no rearmament of Germany, secondly, no 


disarmament of France for five jeara in order 
to make sure that Germany is .beeping faith and 
thirdly, universal international control of arma- 
ments 

The only point on which France is likely to 
yield is Germany s probationary period It is 
understood that Britain is contriving that France 
shall promise to disarm to Germany's level at the 
end of the period —Iteutsr 


But, though, partly according to the 
source of these foreign telegrams, sometimes 
one, sometimes another of the big Powers 
may be blamed for the continuance of the 
war spirit, it is the biggest arms and ammuni- 
tion manufacturing and exporting countries, 
which are under the thumb of their capitalists, 
that must be reckoned with The reasons 
are not far to seek. 


Occidental capitalists, particularly those 
who are engaged in the manufacture of and the 
international traffic in arms and ammunition 
are greatly interested in the perpetuation of 
war. Among the forces which go against 
the establishment of lasting peace mast be 
reckoned the influence and efforts of these 


men. 


. s lud issue i August l(j, 

1933) of the American Foreign Folia/ 
Reports : 

I" * £ two and possibly three, international 
year the efforts of peace 
agencies have been hampered by the activities of 
armament manufacturers l or example, while the 
, _r atl0Q9 * nd “ Committee of Neutrals 
™ r ,fl' V f^h D r t0D * {rmfl K (< > terminate the 
conflict between Bolivia and Paragu&r, European 
and Ameryan armament firms were furnisW 
virtually all the war materials used by both 
bdhgerents in the Chaeo hostdu.es I Q the 
Colombia and Fcrtr the 
efforts of the League were ai-o obstructed by 
shipments of war materials from four or five of 
tbe large arms producing countries. 

The enormous volume of this tragic will 
appear from the following table complied 
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from the Lenguo of Nnlionshtatisticiljcar- 
book tov ering the trade of 59 countries and 
1‘) colonies 

LcflRiic figure# show the total value of export# 
from all countries to hue been as follows 


1021 

3-12 81 1 2"5 

19°2 

4‘>45241l 

1<£M 

jo mioo 

1‘rM 

45 '•02 200 

IT’S 

48 102,200 

192C 

51 10a 100 

1927 

13000100 

1S>°8 

5J21JOOO 

1929 

ntoiooo 

1930 

55201500 


These figures do not locludo military aircraft 
or war vessels anil other naval armaments nor do 
they give any indication of the total production of 
war materials or the total output of the ] nvatcly 
controlled arms industry —which w many times 
the amount of arms exports 


Some ten industrial countries manufacture 
war matennie on a largo scale These suppli- 
ed 93 2 per cent of the total exports of arms 
and ammunition recorded in 1930 

The distribution of world trade in arms among 
these countries is shown in the following table 

ler cent of total 
exports in 1030 

Great Britain 

trance “2 

United btates “I 

Czechoslovakia 'X 

Sweden gg 

Tbe^ Netherlands "H 

Belgium , , 

l)cnmark j 9 

’Twill be noted th.t 55 pet cent ot tbe totol 
mild exports .0 TOO ennjo horn ^ 

"sTrTenf-moSbh'wMtxeOtJO-oF «ll the nee 
materials exported since lVru 
It has to bo borne in mind further that 
nffirnl figures give only ft fragmentary picture 
of the British arms shipments to the lariat 
nnd South America., Statements made in the 
tfousc of Commons however reveal that aunn 
ar$ British firms sold '’735 000 roundsof small 
££ amitmo” aed SOmtXO reen^ 

" J"”lor VS? — ”1® “ 

ss v\r h „r ssW SSI 

?rm» I 3.. 1 »e%™. «» rSs 

ssfK^-sca“^r«s 

2xts ns :. h «=i .< ^ ^ 


Murhy declared that British armament firms had 
shown complete impartiality during the year in 
supplying arms to both Tapan and China. 
Complete impartiality indeed 1 This 
impartiality means that, tihilo theoretically 
Britain’s membership of the League of Nations 
pledges her to promote and maintain 
pc ice all over the world, she has in 
fact helped both Japan and China to 
fight And another great Member State of 
the League, Prance, also took similar, though 
considerably less part in war 

The 1 rcnch trade in arms while considerably 
less than the British aggregated $12f CoS 900 m 
the decade between 10°0 and 1J^0 


7 he Viceroy's Responsibility for Non - 
conclusion of Peace 

Unity * of Chicago mites 
The refusal of the Viceroy Lord WiUingdon, to 
meet Gandhi involves no defeat or humiliation for 
India In accordance with the invariable custom 
of his life, the Mahatma was leaving no stone 
unturned to bnng reconciliation and peace to the 
1 ropirc If the agonizing struggle is to continue 
it roust be Britain that decrees it and Gandhis 
manoeuvre has thus placed responsibility precisely 
where it belongs— at the viceroys threshold 
What is constantly ignored m our western judgments 
upon the Indian situation is first the hold which 
Gandhi has upon his people— a hold fundamentally 
spiritual and not political m character snd 
secondly the principles upon the basis of which 
the Indians are conducting their campaign These 
principles have nothing of physical power and 
might in them and thus know nothing of victory 
and defeat as we understand these terms Out 
of the very defeat of Gandhi as we look at it 
may come victory as out of the cross of Jesus 
camo triumph Whnt we know is that India 
has decided to go on under the leadership of a 
man of consummate statesmansh p and heroic 
spiritual passion That this decision la satisfactory 
to nil but British imperialists is or should be 
manifest 


Mr C F. Andrews on flic White 
Paper 

In our Inst issue, page 3 CO, we wrote 
Mr Andrews appears to be under the impres 
sion that it \ culd be a calamity if the White 
Taper projosals were not embodied substantially 
in the Constitution Act That is not the prevailing 
Indian opinion 

These and similar observations in our Note 
in the last issue, entitled <f Mr C F Andrews 
on the Heart of Fngland,” were ba«ed on the 
interview which he gave to the Associated 
l*i css on landing m Bombay On reading our 
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ftote be sent us the following telegram from 
Poona 

“My interview on landing ga~e un 
fortunately wrong impression regarding my 
opinion [of) White Paper I unhesitatingh 
condemn it as overweighted with safe guards 
and allowing no tangible financial control 
[There are) other vital objections also ” 

Mr B C Chafferjee's Services tn 
England fo Bengal Hindus 

The last number of onr Beueii, p 368, 
contained an editorial note on Mr B C 
Chatterjeo’s work in England The very 
prominent Indian from whose letter extracts 
were made in that note has written to u* on 
the subject win Savs he 

“I must bear mi testunonv to the «lo»t 
skilful aet bold and most patriotic manner 
in which he discharged his duties here as a 
member of the Mahasabha Deputation If 
portions from their evidences are quoted 
and published in the papers all mis 
rcpic»entation will \ am*<h in the air I 
have no hesitation to sav that Bengal cannot 
be too grateful to lura for the work he did 
hero But unfortunately the work the 
Mabacabha deputation have begun here is not 
yet finished ” After mentioning details 
the writer proceeds ‘Tor this purpose the 
presence of Mr B C Chattcrjee in London 
in the month of October is very urgently 
needed.” 

In our opinion Air B C Chattcrjee should 
be pressed by Bengal Hindus to proceed to 
England as earl} as practicable and he should 
compl) with their request 

Rammohun Roy Centenary 

\s one belonging to the Brahmo Samaj 
the editor of this journal naturally reveres 
Ra nmohun Rot, the founder of that religious 
denomination As a Bengali he honours Ram- 
mohun Ro) the distingm e bed Bengali A 9 an 
Indian lie holds in high regard that great 
moil cm Indian 

The homage paid to Rammohun Rov by 
non R rah mo*, non Bengali* and non Indians 
cannot but gladden hi* heart. 

The centenary of the death of Rammohun 
Rov at Bristol on the 2*th September, 1833 


is going to be celebrated this year in different 
pro\ince*, town 3 and villages in India, and 
in England and America This is a proof 
that the great reformer is claimed by Indians 
as an Indian, and outsid° India by some non 
Indians at any rate a3 belonging to all man- 
kind — a proof oE Sir B X Seal’s pronounce- 
ment that he was a ‘ universal man ” 

Articles on Rammohun Rov, written b} 
non Bengalis, have been appearing in several 
newspapers outside Bengal, and preparation* 
are being made for celebrating the centenary 
It i3 being recogaized that it is, as the non 
Bengali and non Bnhrao editor of The Lea let 
calls it in the following editorial article, 

“A Gpeat Occasion 

For many long years Indians as a grateful 
people have b°en celebrating with dje ceremony 
the death anniversary of Iti]i Rimmohun Fay 
who cast ofl hu mortal co 1 at Bristol on S'pt 27 
13JJ. The celebration of the day this year which 
is shortly com ng will assume special significance 
as it happens to be the ccutcnary of his death 
Rammohun Roy was something more than a 
great Indian he was the first great man of 
modem India Almost in every sphere in 

education journalism 1 tera ur politics «o"ial 
reform and religion he was aD outstanding figure 
with the supreme distinction that he broke the 

S round where others d d not trace a furrov In 

le choice language of Dr Tagore he w the 

great path maker of this century who has removed 
ponderous obstacles that impeded our progress 
at every step and initiated us into the present 
Era of world wide co-operat on of humanity To 
celebrate the centenary of the death of so great 
a man is not only a privilege but also a duty, 
and it is but re 0 ht that adequate arrangements 
should be made to observe the day on a bigger 
scale than usual as befitting the occas On and in 
a manner worthy of the man and of the country 
Already in Calcutta a comprehensive scheme has 
been develop’d by representative public men under 
the d sting nshed loaderehip of the Ioet and an 
appeal made by him Jfr J N Ilasu secretary of 
the Rammohun Rov centenary committee and 
Ifr Utrendea \ath Ifatta freisftrvf fo all Indians 
irrespective of caste and creed to enlist themselres 
a* members of the committee and al«o contn 
bnte to its f mds so that the sehe ne of cctcbra 
brut Ion which includes ceremonial functions as 
well as permanent memorials to the Rajas 
memory may be efiVctivcly carried out It was 
but in ihe nature of things that these centenary 
celebrations sho ild find fas ihev are I kelv to do) 
more eloquent and wid spread manifestations 
in Bengal than in other provinces It should 
however be borne In mind that if Rammohun 
I oy bclon-cd to /!< n^al more he did not belong 
to th rc*t of India !■** In fact he belonged 
to humamtv ho can ignore the force of 
Jeremy Bratbam s tribute to him as an Intensely 
admired and beloved collaborator in the service 
of human ty * Mar it be hoped that the t 1 
mil enthn-ustically join its vo.ee to the 
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chorus iu wiping Urn glory of Rammohun, whose 
name 11 always an inspiration to eurjr good 
cause and noble effort? It is a great occasion 
which no province or community in India 6houUl 
miss, for much of the progress tho country has 
made during the last hundred year* can be traced 
to the loft) -minded and high soulcd endeavours 
of Uftmmohun Hoy” 


For el on Appreciations of Rammohun Roy 
Owing to politico-economic causes English- 
men in general arc not at present in the 
mood to recognize India's greatness In any 
direction and Indian’s distinction in the 
persou of any of their fellow-countrymen 
But among the British men and women who 
were Rammohun Roy’s contemporaries— even 
among those who were sojourners in India 
— there were many’ who appreciated his 
achievement and respected and loved him 
It is not our intention, and it would not 
be possible even if we wanted, to reproduce 
their eulogies here. But an extract may be 
made here from the letter of an English 
sojournei in India who knew Rammohun 
Roy', Mr. J. S Buckingham, editor of the 
Calcutta Journal, who came out to this 
country in 1818 and had nmplo opportunities 
to come into close contact with the Raya 
Wrote ho in 1823 : 

“Hamtnohnn Roy might have had abnndint 
opportunities of receiving rewards from the Indian 
(fovernment in the shape of offices and nppoint 
men la, for his mere neutrality; but being as 
remarkable for his integrity as he is lor his 
attainments, ho has pursued his arduous last oi 
endeavouring to improve his countrymen, to beat 
down superstition, and to hasten as much ns 
possible those reforms in the religion ard govern 
ment of his native land of which both stand in 
equal need He has done alt this, to Ihn gee it 
detriment of his private interests, being rewarded 
by the coldness and jealousy of all the great 
functionaries of Church and Stale in India and 
supporting the Unitarian chapel— I he Umtarmn 
press — and the expense of his own publications, 
besides other charitable acts out of n private 
fortune, of which he devotes more than one third 
to acts of the purest philanthropy and bene 
volence.” 

From the opinion of n contemporary 
English journalist in India let its pass on to 
what a contemporary French naturalist and 
traveller, Victor Jnequeraont, who knew 
Rammohun Koy personally and has left a 
graphic description of tho liajas feature 
and appearance. , . 

Tho French scientist wrote m his I oijat/c 


Jans Finite, Tome I (Paris, 1841), pp. 183- 
188: 

“Before coming out to India 1 knew that he 
was an able orientalist a subtle logician and an 
irresistible dialectician , but J bad no Idea that ho 
was tho best of men ... 

‘•Rammohun Hoy is a man of about fifty years 
of age, tall, stout rather than fat, and of a middle 
complexion among the Rt ngalis. The portri.t in 
profile which they have made here, is a close 
likeness, but Ihc front new is not so good ; his 
eyes arc too small for las large face, and his no*c 
inclines to the right side. He has a eery slight 
moustache his hair rather long behind,, is thick 
and curly There is vigour in his physiognomy, 
and calmness, dignity and good n to*. His dress 
is of tho simplest, differing from that of well to- 
do Indians only in the socks and shoes of 
European pattern which he used instead of 
wearing slippers on bare feet lie wore no 
trinkets, not even the sacred thread, unless he had 
it under his dress . .. 

“ lie never expresses an opinion without taking 
precautions on all Bides . 

“ Jle his grown in a region of ideas and 
feelings which is higher than iho world in which 
his countrymen live , ho lives alone ; and though, 
perhaps ibe consciousness of the good he is 
accomplishing^ allords him a perpetual source of 
satisfaction, "sadne-s and melancholy mark his 
grave countenance. ( Iranslated from the french ) 

In her appreciation of Rammohun Roy 
Madame H 1*. Blavatsky speaks of him as 
"one of the purest, most philanthropic and 
enlightened men India ever produced” In 
her opinion, 

llis Intellectual power was confessedly very 
great, while his manners were most refined ana 
charming and his moral character without a stain 
Add to this a dauntless moral courage, perfect 
modfsty, warm humanitarian bias patriotism and 
a fervid religious feeling and we have before us 
the picture of a man of the noblest typs. Buch a 
person was the ideal ol u religious reformer Hal 
his constitution been more rugged and his sensi- 
tiveness less acute, he might have lived to see far 
greater fruits of his seif sacrificing labours than 
he did One searches the record of his life and 
work in vain for unv evidence of personal conceit, 
or n disposition to make hunsetf figure ns n heaven- 
sent messenger 

Madame Blavatsky writes further — ■ 

It is end by Mias Martincau that his death was 
hastened by the anguish he frit to see the lawful 
living he that practical Christianity was in us 
stronghold Mias Maty Carpenter does not touch 
upon this point in her Memoir of his Hast Pays 
ji) England, but she prints among oth r sermons 
that were preached after his decease one by the 
Rev J. fecolt Porter, a Presbyterian clergyman of 
Belfast, Ireland, in which he says that ‘ Off. nets 
against the laws of morality which are too often 
passed over as trivial transgressions in European 
society, cxciled the deepest horror in him ” And 
this is quite enough to give the colonr of truth 
to Bliss Marti neau’s assertion 
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In the course of his address on Rammohun 
Roy Professor MaxMulIcr end 

The German name for prince is furst ,n 
English first ’ he who is alwajs to the fore 
he who courts the place of danger the 
first place in fight and the last in flight buch a 
hum was Rammohun Iloy a true prince a rial 
Raja if 1 aja al o like Uex meant originally the 
stc-rsman, the man at the helm 


Profe^'or Syhain Levi, the French 
onentah-t, has «aid in the course of in address 
on Rammohun Roy 


Tija Rtmraohan I 0) hither of modem India 
was one of the most remarkable per outlines ot 
his age. tNhile representing all that was best in 
the Indian tradition he showed his special genius 
in a line where the Indians of today are the 
weakest— in translating into practice by the force 
of will the dictates of idealism He fought with 
phenomenal heroism against desperate ouus to 
realise his ideal If India today wanted any 
model to shape her present destiny and future 
history Iummohun should be the model He 
was really the fir-t to bring modern India abreast 
of universal history V profound scholar in 
Binskrit and Brahmimeal lore the Raja* 

unbounded intellectual curiosity and insatiable 
thirst for d scovery of the fundamental unity of 
the human mind, drove him to study the ancient 
Hebrew \rabie and Persian 1 teratures Ins 

phil sophical acumen the rare universality of his 

outlook and the courtesy he showed towards his 
Indian as well as Europoan contemporaries opposed 
to his Tiews go to make him a great man in the 
real sense of the term 


It is unnecessary to discuss here the 
advantages aud disadvantages of the educa 
tion through the medium of English and 
according to some Western svstem which 
Indians have bepn receiving for generation-* 
This education has promoted our intellectual, 
moral, social and political progress enabled 
ns to share in international culture and 
progress and has, in any ca«e, enabled many 
to earn their living Much of the credit for 
the introduction of this system of education 
belongs to Rammohun In the Cambridge 
History of India, Vol VI, page 110, we are 
told that “it is important to notice that the 
strongest influence in bringing this ‘English 
Party’ [which advocated Engli*h education in 
India] into existence were the petition of 
Rammohun Roy [to Lord Amher-tJ and the 
practical experience of the Committee” There 
are distinct echoes of RammohunNs letter to 
Lord Amherst in Macaulay’s "Minute advoeat 
lo g English education 


Pandtt Jaivaharlal Nehru on the 
Problem of India 

In the course of the interview which 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru gave to The Pioneer 
after his release from jail, he said that the 
problem of India was more economic than 
political His view, which was well knoitn 
before this interview, is that society based on 
capitali m and the existence of privileged 
closes has become effete and harmful and 
tint it required to be reconstructed He doe3 
not want the reconstruction to be exactly on 
the Ru' lan model, but somewhat on Russian 
lines In his view Swinj was wanted for 
reducing the cost of the administration and 
lightening the burden on the peasantry But, 
according to Sir Malcolm Hailey, provincial 
autonomy will increase the cost by crorc-- of 
rupees The material condition of the masses 
cannot be improved without interfering with 
vested interests 

AH efforts for securing to the producers 
of wealth their just dues and lights deserve 
support and we have, therefore, every 
8\mpathy with Pandit Jawaharlal’s object. 

\\ bother it is said that the problem of 
India is more economic than political or that 
it is more political than economic, the 
problem is undoubtedly both political aud 
economic And it is social, too India's 
economic problem is due to a great extent 
to her political condition If societ\ has to 
be reconstructed on an equitable economic 
foundation, the rebuilders of society on such 
a basis must have irresistible political power 
Not to speak of such thoroughly ladical 
reconstruction as ha-: been accomplished in 
Russia, even a less thoroughgoing reconstruc- 
tion would require the possession of supreme 
political power This means that power 
must pass from British into Indian bands 
The question is whether this transfer of power 
can be achieved more easih and spcedili bv 
Congress leaders engaging in a fight with 
British imperialists and capitalists, Indian 
princes, and Indian capitalists and landlords 
simultaneously, or by all classes of Indian-, in 
British India engaging in a joint struggle for 
wresting power from Bnti«h imperialists and 
capitalists We are not among those who 
think that Congress has achieved nothing 
and that the Non-co-operation movement ha» 
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been mi utter failure We are full) aware 
of its great subjective icliievcmcuts But so 
far ns the objects e aspect is concerned, the 
British Government has proved the stronger 
of thi two antagonists It is true that neither 
the landlords nor the industrial and mercantile 
magnates have sided with the Congress in 
a bod) or in considerable numbers But it 
is well known that many of the latter— 
particularly on the Bombas side have 
contributed to Congress finance So it cannot 
be said that they have been n3 inimical to 
the Congress movement ns British imperialist* 
The question, therefore, arises whether— to 
put it on no higher ground— it would be wise 
atrateg) to antagonize influential classes of 
Indians, who are not all hostile to the masses 
nor quite insignificant in numbers 

Ihe Russian solution of the economic, 
political and social problem has not been 
accepted as final, it has )et to stand the 
test of time In Italy and Germany and to 
a less pronounced evtent, in some other 
countries, a different solution is being 
attempted. Perhaps, neither of the two kinds 
of solutions is right 

In the rnropcan countries under refer- 
cnee, the single b». boo W.«» Pj" 
who arc natives of the soil If in India 
there be a simple oflhek.nd ™ P Wj 
the programme adumbrited hr Mr tiohrn, 
there mil bo more parties thin two, ■ nc 
additional party persisting of Brit, h 
foreigners Would Congress, which has not 
been a match for only one part), be more 
than a match for more parties than one 
combined ? , 

fVe know we shall bo accused of being 
timid and faint hearted and worldly Wise and 
prudent We never have been nor claimed 
?„ be heroic tt hat appears to ... to be roe 
is that sometimes wisdom is miscalled wor dlv 
prudence We have never been enamoured 
prudence ]m CountrJ .w.de class 

yTthf togue d rf Krfmn'^nd'T^ 

reason why di-U. n , llon , should be 

535 Unamenable to the same treatment 


There arc in India communal, linguistic, 
provincial and casto dissensions Some 
persons appear to think that if civs strug- 
gles were introduced, all the other dissensions 
would disappear We do not think that 
would be the case The recent starting of 
trade unions, chambers of commerce, litcrar) 
societies, etc , on communal lines does not 
appear to show that class struggles would 
swallow up all other struggles On the 
contrary, the) would introduce an additional 
disruptive force 

Mr. Nehru Will Not Leave India. 

Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru told The Pioneer 
interviewer that he had no idea of leaving 
India to go abroad Perhaps the fact that 
two of our leading political workers have 
been abroad for some time suggested the idea 
that Mr Nehru also might or would follow 
suit But Mr Vithalbhai Patel and Mr 
Subhas Chandra Bose have gone abroad for 
medical treatment Ma) Pandit Jawaharlal 
never stand in need of going abroad in search 
of health, — not at least in similar circumstan- 
ces 

There is an appalling amount of ignorance 
regarding India in foreign countries Both 
Mr Patel and Mr Bose have done their bit 
for removing tins ignorance More work in 
that direction reqmres to be done continually, 
in order that India s cause may have the 
moral support of those foreigners who are 
humanitarians and lovers of freedom 

Indians living outside India cannot lead 
any political party in India Thcv cannot 
keep themselves in close touch with the 
members of the party and abreast of events 
The distance is great and the means of com 
mumcation are entirely under the control of 
non Indians Even non revolutionary and 
Don seditious pronouncements, like some of 
those of Messrs Patel and Bose, nre 
prevented from being reproduced and 
circulated 

The cases of Irish, Hungarian and Italian 
patriots working outside their native lands 
cannot be treated as precedents or parrnllels 
An Asiatic and non Christian couotr) cannot 
cvpect to rouse the same s)mpath) in 
Western Christendom ns European and 
Christian countries 
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There is another important difference 
Neither Italy, nor Elungarj, nor Ireland 
provided industrial countries with such a big 
market for manufactured goods as industrially 
backward India docs- India can advance 
industrially to an appreciable extent if she 
becomes politically autonomous But if she 
became industrially advanced she would cease 
to be such a big market as she 13 now for the 
classes of foreign manufactured goods 
exported to this country Why then should 
industrial nations help her to be politically 
autonomous, which would be synonvmou- 
with comparative economic independence 0 
Self-exile of political leaders is not to be 
preferred. Their work lies primarily in India. 
But, of course, if any politically-minded 
Indian is or feels obliged to leave India for 
any reason, he will naturally serve the 
Motherland from abroad in all the ways 
he can. 

Pandit Jawaharla! on the White Paper 
Pandit Jawabarlal has expressed the 
opinion that the White Paper is utterly 
worthless He is glad that it i* so , ns, if it 
had been partly good and partly bad, it would 
have been more difficult to reject it He 
is right. 

Press Statement Relating to 
Cellular Jail Prisoners in the Andamans 
The following Press statement was issued 
early in September ever the signatures of 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Sir P. C Ray and 
others : 

‘The recent deaths of three of the hunger- 
sinkers in the \ndnmana Cellular Jail— Messrs 
Mababir Singh, Mankmhna Xaraadas, and Mohit 
Maitri— have roused grave fears and nwgmngs 
m the minds of the public. The Government may 
have their own explanations for these deaths, but 
the fears and anxieties of the public cannot be 
allayed unless a searching enquiry mto the 
circutn«tnnce3 leading to the«e deaths is instituted 
by the Government Moreover, from the Govern- 
ment tonimuntque and newspaper reports, it 
appears that the grievances which led the prisoners 
to resort to hunger strike in May last were quite 
legitimate They only a«ked for such reasonable 
amenities as the supply of light at night in the 
cells, supplv of suitable diet snpplv of weekly 
newspapers and permission to have usual interviews 
and to receive money (to be kept in the Jailor’* 
custody! for personal expenditure. The publie 
has an impression that the hunger-strike was given 


up after 45 days on an assurance given to the 
prisoners that all their grievances would be looked 
Into It is reported m the newspapers that the 
Home 'Member has stated m the Legislative 
Assembly that some of the grievances of these 
prisoners have been recently removed But what 
is wanted is that all the grievances should be 
removed 

The public is also alarmed at the report that 
prisoners in the various provincial Jails were 
selected for transfer to the Andamans irrespective 
of their conduct in those Jails, and that the 
majority of the prisoners so transferred had not 
been sentenced to transportation but to various 
terms of imprisonment, being as low as 1 years 
tn some cases. It 19 further difficult to under- 
stand why prisoners who had already served out 
a considerable portion of their terms of imprison- 
ment to Indian Jail® should now be required to 
complete the rest of their terms— in miny case?, 
perhaps, only three Or four years in the Anda- 
mans 

‘ We wish to lay emphasis on the fact that the 
present action of the Government of India have 
gone against their definite decision in 1926, after 
the publication of the report of the Indian Jails 
Committee in 1919, to send to the Andamans only 
those prisoners who express a willmgaess to go 

‘ Finally we urge that the Government owe it to 
themselves, as much as to the public, to repatriate 
to India, without further dela\, the hundred and 
odd political prisoners who have been scat to 
the«e unhealthy islands in the teeth of popular 
rotest , and we earnestly request the Government 
enceforward to stop altogether the transfer of 
compulsory transportation ol any class of convicts 
to the Andamans ” 

The signatories to the statement included 

Dr Rabindra Nath Tagore, Aehtrya P C Roy, 
Sin Basanti Debi, Sm Saropm Naidu Sirs. 
Nellie Sen Gupta, Maulana Abul KpJam Arad, 
Rev C F, Andrew? Mr C Y Chintamani, 

Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru, Mr B G Horniman, 
Sir D°vaprasad Sarvadhikary, Bj Raman anda 
Chatterjee Mr Satyamurti, Dr Mohammad Mara, 
Mr P R Das (Patna), Mr Asaf Alt (Delhi), 

Mr. M C Cbagla (Bombay) Mr Jamnadas 

Mehta Sir Santosh Kumar Basu (Mayor of 

Calcutta), Mr Hirendra Nath Dutt, Mr Nalmi 
Ranjan Barker, Kumar SbibsheUiareswar Hoy, 
Mr T. C G03W ami, Me«=re Amntlil Ojba Messrs 
M up bar liafcaman D P Khaitan Yarendra 
Kumar Basu A K. Fazlul Usque, Abdul Karim 
Devendra Lai Khan (Yarajolei, Shan ti«bek hares war 
Roy, P C. Roy, Satyananaa Bose. B C. Chatterjee, 
Kiron Shankar Roy, Rama Pro=ad Mukherjee, 
Baroda Piwanna Pain, B > Sasrnal bbyaros 
Prasad Mukherjee, N C Chunder J C Gupta, 
Ki“hon Mohan Chowdhury Prof Nripendra 
Chaudra Banerjee and Dr X C fcen Gupta. 

The editor of this Ret lew was among the 
signatories to this statement. When signing 
it, lie did not have any expectation or hope 
that our prestige-ridden and strong Govern- 
ment would be influenced by it. So it has 
not surprised us in the least to learn that 
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Sir Harr} Haig tins mid in the Council of 
State 

I frhoutl like to make it jlain tba» 
Government hare no tntralion of being deflicto) 
from thur policy in nj,ard to this terrorist 
met ate cither by hun^tr strikes of pri«ot era o* 
>>J t resolutions amt manifestoes based on mis 
under at andui^s and misn presentations’ 

The statement which ivo signed was not 
based on ana misunderstanding or misrepre- 
sent it ion The on!) sentence in it which 
Sir Ham Haig 1 ms corrected is where it 
was written that tho hunger-strikers broke 
thur fast on nil assurance being gi\en that 
their grievances would be looked into He 
has sud there was no such assurance given 
W o signed the statement and agreed to 
j'iV panMcatton as a matter of nnbho duiy 
I or long years past efforts have been made 
in England and other countries to reform 
and effect improvements in prison ndmtnis 
tration and prison reform The reformers 
have not had any sympathy with crime, but 
the) have cortntnlv had sympathy with the 
prisoners as human beings They have 
believed that punishment ought to be refor- 
mative, not vindictive It is in the Bpirit and 
on the principles of prison reformers of all 
countries that, we believe, the signatories 
signed tho document If we may make a 
profane application of a sacred text, we may 
si) that we acted according to the Gita text 
"Karmanv ev Adhik'iraste m'l phalcshu 
kadlchnnn,” 

""i our right is to do the work, not to the 
fruit thereof ” 


•'Miscellaneous Signatures' 

Nemesis ov ertakes the far famed as well 
as the obscure, and sometimes by wav of 
unintended humour but intentional innuendo 


and «arcasm 

In onr last Januarv number, page J, 
Rabindranath Tagore referred to the sense 
of superiority of Englishmen in India m the 
following words 

ft. individual Englishman in India be he 
I- very . master shop assistant dentist 
a Planter, Btation maatcr a i h t offioe 

or hotel keeper ^v.f^character, culture and 
whatever may l3 bcin " Vtronely obsessed by 

3252 personal Ownership with regard 
* „ o1 a. anS ncli'hroaa he meets everywhere 


consi IcratiOn uj which ho is not accustomed 
amoig hw own people and which he can never 
naturally claim fir any uncommon gift of hig 
onn Every thug in India every moment cn 
conrae.es in him a dangerously exaggerated 
con tiomnuu of superiority and Of jolitical 
overlor hhip merely jwi g 10 ihn accident of hi* 
be nil No wonder that it completely damages 
the mind and character of the average man who 
belongs to the va-i m ijorily of the mediocre 
In the speech which Sir Ilarr) Haig 
delivered in the Council of State in relation 
to the \iidarnans as a penal settlement, he 
referred to the signatures to the statement 
printed in the previous note as “miscellaneous 
signatures ’ This attunpt at sarcasm, which 
hits but does not wound Rabindranath Tugore 
and tho other signatories, ought to have 
come from some one belonging to some of 
tho cla««es of Englishmen named by the poet, 
to none of which Sir Harry belongs And 
he is certainly not a mediocre But it has 
come from him Therein lies the humour of 
the situation 

To be thrown into the catcgorv of the 
‘miscellaneous, to b included among the 
crowd, is rather a compliment in these 
democratic days, we should presume 

Perhaps when Sir Harry Haig wanted to 
be vivacious, he did not suspect that by 
calling the signatures “miscellancoU'-” he 
was stressing the importance of the document 
The signatories to it, women and men of 
distinction in their several walks of life, 
belong to different races, religious comma 
nittes, political sections, professions and 
occupations It 13 such a document which 
Sir Harry Haig lias brushed aside and yet at 
the same time professed to bo desirous of 
“building up a continuous and active public 
opinion ’ Is there, can there be a public 
opinion in India which is not the opinion of 
the classes, sections, religious communities, 
professions and occupations represented 
by the signatories ? 


Sic Harry Haig Hits Mahatma Gandhi 
Sir Harry's speech contains the following 
passage 

Mr Gandhi alone as far as I have observed 
among led an public men thought fit while 
deploring the murder of air Burge to explain 
that what he called the wrong*, committed by 
Government led to the commiss on of these crimes 
and H is a short step as bitter experience has 
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shown ns m tlie past from sikh explanations of 
the causes of murder to sympathy w'th the 
murderer^ The other fact is tint o 
first public acts of Pandit Jawaharld 'Sehru alter 
his recent release from prison uas towM h» 
name among a list of miscellaneous *1gnatun» to 
a manifesto which whatever may have bera iU 
primary object, must have the effect of keeping 
E , T fel,n s ef .ympatby for the terrorist pn-rarm 
in the Andamans 

So, “ewlbnations of the c-UI»es of murder” 
he very does to "sympothv with the 
murderers' 

Two days after the murder of Mr Barge, 
the late magistrate of Midnapur, The 
Statesman wrote as follow-, editonalh 

The Bovali*t executive a boon a ‘t b^n 
to devote it If to the quotum coon ,£^ co Juf2 
that there mu t be very deep reasons indeed which 
led even A iccroj to advocate reform and to realize 
that Indian* have now a tremendous permanent 
grievance in the attempt to govern Indiafrora 
White hall Moreover despite the nitwit* of the 
Daily Mail it ju«t cannot be done and «o long 
,, L . tempt .< psr-t-d 
Salisbury *Utmg at home can publielv mru*i m 
an oar to make the ta k of the King s ' e P**’"**‘ 
tive more dithcnlt *o long as India a eranonuc 
problems are viewed in the last report not from 
the angle of India s economic interests tme 
according to the views of Mr 
or some City banker so long as the belief exists 
that avenues of employment and careera are den ed 
to Indians and that the bridge betweeu the 
governing and the governed is only a draw brut ire 
that can be swung up from the moat at will 
leaving authority inaccess ble in a instead 

of being the orcan of the publ c just so long will 
•von have underground revolution and just so long 
will you have assassinations the number of which 
only the permanent application of the sternest 
methods can po<«ibly keep in check V\ e have 
to cohose between transfer of responsibility from 
Westminster to Indian soil or the permanent 
application of something approaching martial 

Another Vnglo Indian paper. The Time 
of Indta of Bombay , wrote in its i*»ue of the 
11th Sept-mber, 

But side ty side with the sternest repression 
of political crime steps most be taken to -cure the 
di ease from which Bengal is suffering Tenon- m 
has its roots in political and reonomic discontent 
and no repre-sivi. measure* however severe can 
protect nil Government officers all the time from 
the a«s»s«in s bu let 

W e have never heard it advocated that with 
holding a cure is the bes* way to treat a disease 
Fo with I«ngal Me can only hope that 
with the advent of provincial autonomy and a 
lar«e measure of respon lb lity at the centre the 
mainsprings of terrorism wilt di-appear \nd in 
their disappearance public opinion must play a 
Large part 

Doe* Sir Ham Haig think that from 
the-C “explanations of tiro causes of murder,” 


“it is a «hort step to sympathy with the 
murderers We do not think that Mahatma 
Gandhi was guilty of sympathy with crime, 
any more than the-e Anglo-Indian paper- 
In his letters to Viceioy LordMinto Lord 
Morlca as Secretary of State for India wiote 
‘ It is Dot you nor I who arc responsible for 
nnrest but the over confident and over worked 
Tchinoviks who have had India in their hands 
for fifty yean past 
Again 

We must keep order but excess of seventy is 
not the path to order On the contrary it is the 
path to the bomb 

Wc do not think Lord Morlca can be 
logicollv held gmlty of sympathizing with 
‘uore-t’ and bomb throwing on the ground ot 
his having written these senteuce- 

“ Political Prisoners'' and '* Terrorists “ 

Sir Ham Haig waxed indiguant in his 
speech over the fact that the inmates of the 
Andamans Cellular Jail had been referred to, 
not as “terrorist*,” but as “political prisoner* ” 
W e are not sure whether they were all really 
gmlty of terrorism But let us assume they 
were Webster define- “terrorism” a* “a 
mode of governing, or of opposing govern 
ment, by intimidation' IV e presume this 
“mode of opposing government bv intimidation” 
is a political mode, and hence those who are 
guilty of it are political criminal*, becoming 
political prisoners when in jail The 
signatories to the manifesto did not want 
to minimize the guilt of thtse men bj 
describing them as political prisoners They 
know that their acts are of a different charac 
ter from the technical offences of civil 
disobedience prisoners It is the Govern 
ment, of which Sir Harrv Haig is a spokesman, 
which in practice does not make anv disttnc 
tion m the treatment of civil di obedience 
pri«oner» and other prisoners undergoing 
rigorous imprisonment in jails in India 

Morally Injurious Cinema Films 

In cinema houses tho=e foreign films 
which have a sex appeal or crime appeal 
are among the pictures that draw the most 
crowded house* They are the most harmful 
to the morals of the people, particularly of 
young folk 
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Soviet Russia possesses * tho largest 
number of cinema bouses of nil countries 
in tiic world. But the films mostly exhibited 
there aro educational and connected with 
political propaganda. In India it is very 
rarely tint educational films are exhibited 
As for political propaganda, the people do 
not or perhaps cannot havo recourse to 
cinema houses for that purpose, and tho 
Government have not used this method to 
any appreciable extent. 

As regards the harm done to children 
by certain classes of films, the following 
extract from The Guardian of Madras will 
bo found informing and instructive : 


At>ont (our Tears ago at the instance of the 
Motion Picture Research Council, the Payne Fund 
(New York) undertook to organize a thorough study 
of the effects of the cinema on children The 
results of tho inquiry conducted by scientists have 
been summamed in a volumo published by the 
Macmillan Company, New }ork 
A conservative estimate of <7,000 000 has been 
made as the number of weekly idawitMito 
cinema in the United States Of these 28000000 
arc minors 11000,000 of them being thirteen 
years of age and younger While certain very 
excellent picture* are shown from time to lime 
an examination of 1.500 feature pictures showed 
that the average is "heavily weighted with sex and 
crime pictures" The youngest children carry 
away “at least 52 per cent of what their parents 
would carry awnv Iron an\ given picture rrom 
the second grade to the second year of high 
school the children tested seemed to retain best 
such subjects as sports, crime acts of violence 
nnd titles Uy means of a hypnom-aph the rest 
lessnesa of children in their sleep after seeing 
motion pictures was tested the experiment cover 
Ing CCjO “child nights of sleep On an average 
the boys after “seeing a movie showed an increase 
of about 26 per cent in their mobility over tho 
amount peculiar to them in normal sleep and 
Kiris about 14 per cent” 

h It wa a found that children's attitudes can be 
effectually changed bv viewing pictures ‘A pro 
Chineso picture makes the children more pro- 
Chmcse, an anti negro picture makes them anti 
netrro" These effects are long continued Children 
who attended movies frequently averaged tower 
in deportment records, and, in school work are 
rated lower by thetr teachers are less co-operative 
Jess self controlled more deceptive and less 
emotionally stable” Testimony ni accumulated 
SSKSt lt*t m.ny youtiK cnm.n.h lltntat. |Ujnr 
ndontioii of a criminal manner of hfo to the 
influence of the movies This was considered to 
be cspunalljr true m * high rate delinquency en 
vironroenta m the Introduction that the 

w nowwful to M unexpected degree in 
aSng the information attitudes emotional «- 
*4 p, induct patterns of children , that 
iTSSA^St commercial motion pictures 

miuS? * ^ bn919 for t ‘PP rehens,on Rbout 


their Influence upon children ; and that tho com- 
mercial movies present a critical and complicated 
situation in winch the whole hearted and sincere 
co-operation of tho producers with parents and 
public is essential to discover how to use motion 
pictures to the best advantage of children ’ 

This is bo far as children's morals arc 
concerned. Some cinema houses may affect 
their health, too, because of the vitiated nnd 
stulfy atmosphere, and injure their cj e-sight, 
unless special precautions are taken. 


Easfern Civilization Dominated by, 
and Different from, Western Civiliza- 
tion 

Mr. JL G Wells writes in his book, 
“ What Ate We To Do Wtlh Out TaiciV 
about 

. the complex progressive, highly industrialized 
communities of the Atlantic type These com 
m unities have developed farthest in the direct on 
of mecbamcahzation and they arc 60 much more 
efficient nnd powerful that they now dominate 
the rest of the world India China Russia Africa, 
present melange* of social systems thrown 
together outpaced overstrained shattered, invaded, 
exploited and raor or less subjugated by the finance, 
machinery an I nil meal aggressions of th" Atlantic, 
Baltic and Mediterranean civilizations In many 
ways they have nn air of assimilating thenmlns 
to that civilization evolving modern tvpea and 
classes and abandoning much of their distinctive 
traditions But what tbev tale from the Meat 
is mainly tho new developments, the material 
achievements rather than the social and political 
achievements that, empowered by modern 

inventions have won their way to world pre- 
dominance Thcv may imitate European nationalism 
to a certain extent for them it become* a 
convenient form of self assertion, ngainst the 
pressure of a realized practical social and political 
inferiority but the degree to which they will and 
can take over the social assumptions and habits 
of tho long established European Vmcne in 
hierarchy is probably very restricted Their 
nationalism will remain largely indigenous , the 
social traditions to which they will try to make 
the new material forces subservient wilt be 
traditions to which they will try to mate the 
new material forces subservient will be traditions 
of an Orient life widely different from the original 
life of FtiTOpc” — IITro/ Ire lie To Do With Our 
hrtsl by IT G Wells Ucmemann 1DJ1 
Ch XII, PP Sb 87 

German and Indian Civil Servants 

It was proposed, and perhaps the 
proposal has been by now carried out, that 
German Civil Servants should be prohibited 
from spending their holidays outside 
Germany, on the ground that, as their salanes 
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are paid from German} s rev enucs, the} should 
spend their income at home If such a rule 
toerc made in India, the Indian Civil Service 
men, most of whom are Britishers, would 
Saj that their ‘‘home” being Britain, it was 
bnl} right that thev should spend their 
tllonej there, and that Indian revenues were 
part of Empire funds ' 

Rtce-eafers Need Nof Despair 1 

Mr Jotaro Yamamoto, a former president 
of the South Manchurun Railway, spoke 
thus on a recent occasion 

If Japan were a nation whu h ate a lot of meat 
and wheat, which wore wollen clothing and \cre 
dependent upon a great many international 
commodities we should be on the verge of a 
rcvol ition Bit fortunate!) — or unfortunately— our 
people eat rice and fish ear cheap clothing aud 
are almost entirely dirorccd from the international 
markets in the essentials of livin,, 

M Julc the fact that a rice-cnting people can 
be progressive, intelligent, bravo and elhcient 
m peace and war should serve to inspirit the 
rice eaters of India, the} should remember 
that they have not got n national government, 
nor the utmcroal education prevalent m 
Tapan, nor the burning patriotism of the 
Japanese, nor their health and efftcicni) 

Those Indian* who liave become most 
accustomed fo the use of unce'cntial foreign 
articles perhaps feci the unemployment 
problem mo*t acutelv Hie simple mdigen 
oils -.tvle of living partiallv blunts the edge 
of that problem 

Pacifism irf American Colleges 
The 117 ri l Tvmorioir writes 


Vasaar 101 Columbia 291 , Amherst, 204 Dana 
2o4 Smith 2 J) , Cjlgvte 2>0 Harvard 221 , 
^ at*, 213 The largest number of rotes for the 
second position of refusing to fight except in 
esse of invasion were Chicago 746 Columbia 
\Iiami 514 Ohio \\ ed*yan, 474 , dale 
1j9 Harvard 411 Brown 410 Boston, J7j , 
Vmherst 553 

These statistics hive rightly led the 
American journal to observe 

This vote undoubtedly reveals a ruing lido of 
pacifism tu \ met ican colleges as is also the cue 
at Oxford and other British universities It will 
be noted that 72 per cent of the persons voting 
indicated a refusal lo h"ht or a willingness only 
in case of actual invasion while ouly -d per cent 
loot the position winch is normally regarded as 
the patriotic one 

Coming at a time when the international 
clouds an. ominously black this substantial growth 
in war resistance on the American campus is 
heartily to b~ a claimed Now is the time for 
students to stand up and bo cOuited among 
tho«e rational patriots who refuse to offer 
thcmsilres as camion fodder but who choose to 
serve in ways that arc genuinely patriotic 

Sir Harry’s Reasons for n Breach 
of Promise " relating to 
the Andamans 

btr Ilarr) Haig has admitted that in 1921 
Government announced their decision to 
abandon the Andamans is a penal settlement, 
but ha-, said that it was found in 1922 lint 
“it was necessary to rc-open the transporta- 
tion of new prisoners ” IIo has nlso t-aul 
that “the penal settlement was never closed 
and the cellular jail had never b cn closed." 
Tins non-clo»mg was a minor breach of 
promi c, which cannot <xcii"C the re-opening 
of transportation of new prisoner-, winch n 
a major breach of n solemn assurance 

Ix't us bnefl} examine Sir Harry's reasons 
for this re-openmg 
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The rcmcdv lies in bettci jail ndnnmstri- 
tion nnd more competent officers 

(1) Hid (2) What do the Governments 
of those civilized countries do which hive 
no islands to be used as penal settlements ° 
But perhaps those countries have no ten or l sin 
as explained b\ Webster 

(3) Serious overcrowding in jails 
Government can spend and have spent 
cr res of rupees on their pet projects, thev 
have spent lakhs on building special jails 
for civil disobedience prisontrs It was not 
in the least impossible for them to build new 
jails for teircnsts 

What is done in tho»c civilized countiics 
winch have no Andamans ? 

Sir Harrj Haig said in Ins speech that 
“trans portntion was placid on a voluntarv 
basis” But the “tcrronst” prisoners are 
transported, we behove, without their consent 
We have read the full text of Sir Haiti 
Haig’s speech in explanation and defence of 
Government’s polio) relating to the use of 
the Andamans as a penal settlement We 
arc not convinced by it The reasons which 
led Government to decide to close the 
Andainaus as a penal settlement — at least the 
more linpartant of the reasons — still exist. 


Reasons Why Government Decided 
To Close the Andamans 

On the Hth of March, 1921, Sir V illiam 
Vincent said m the Legislative Asscmbl} 

Wo have now after consultation with the 
Secretary .of Stale decided, subject of course to 
nnv advice from this Assembly, because this is a 
matter on which the influence of the legislature 
may very properly be exercised lo iliai do i tue 
penal settlement altogether 
He nlso asked 

Xlay I nsk one question t I am very onvions 
to know ui connection with this question or tne 
\ndaman settlement whether the action ]»roj)o«ed 
bv the ( ovcinmcnt lias the approval of the 
Assembly The M U Vs replied \cs s.r 
'J lus anxiety to ascertain the opinion of 
tho roto.cntol.VM of the pobta . w ( 
todav The reasons given fa ' Sir u ill tain 
Vincent for Government’s decision were as 

° TL .nmo rears we have have had roiswunc* 
I or some *, * a crest distance 


effectively, nnd the settlement h also unamenable 
to outside influences 

None of these condition-, have changed 


Mr Nehru's Reply to Sir Harry 
Haig 

Sir Hnri) Haig’s icftrcnce in his speech 
to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has elicited the 
follow mg replj fiom the latter 

Sir Harry I hi,* has done me the honour of 
referring to me in that august and ponderous 
Vasembly and the Council of State He has 
mentioned the fact that one of my first public acta 
after my release from prison was to add ray name 
to tbc manifesto about the condition of prisoners 
in the Vudaman Islands. 

I videnlly he expected that long stay in llrltish 

C sons in India roust have dulled my feelings of 
msnity and my sensibility to human suffering 
I ani glad to assure him that I have managed 
to retain these feelrogs and sentiments inspitc of 
the course of treatment that the British Govern 
ment in India had prescribed for me from tune 
to time. 

Indeed the manifesto expressed very feebly what 
I felt, in the matter Personally I w » not very 
desirous of making any demands on the Govern 
ment however obvious and humanitarian they 
rnt„ht be through this manifesto for Ion„ 
experience has taught me that humanity or reason 
have little place in the mental equipment of 
some high officials of tho Government. Indeed 
I had pointed this out in ray letter which 
apparently was not published by the organisers of 
tne manifesto Apart from other co hi feration* 

I am p rfectlx happy to have my nam" included 
in a list of miscellaneous signatures which 
contains the honoured names of Hr Rabindranath 
Tagore and Acharyn 1* C Hay 
J am an admirer of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera" but I have not taken my i leas of crime 
nnd punishment from them fc r Harry Haig no 
doubt has taken tbc Mikado that Monarch whose 
object sublime was to make the punishment 
fit the crime’ and is practising these Gdbertian 
theories on unhappy prisoners In Indian prisons 
and eapecudU in prisons in the \ndamans He 
will excuse us I trust if we arc unable to 
appreciate this royal example and still cling to 
humanitarian noliona nnd to tho belief that nil 
human beings should be treated as human beings 
and that all i n prison ment ahoiid be reformatory, 
not punitive vindictive nnd barbarous 


Terrorism in Mtdnapur 

It is grcatlv f a be deplored that G rroriatu 
has not dt-appearul from Midnnpnr 

The peopU of Ttuhl m gotiern?, for it 
cvi-G. outside Bengal, nml of Bengal in parti 
cular, arc as ruticlt tiitcrc-fed m its complete 
indication ns the Government, if not tnoic 
Not mereh now, but at all tunes whemrer 
it has manifested itself, calm leflection and 
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the di«pn sionate application of the les&ons 
of history hive been ncc« -.-iin for ailucv mg 
that object Hepic c iion is, certainly n ce«sar\ 
and repressive measures have been and will 
be adopted It has onlj to be seen that the 
steps taken do not go be) ond the limits 
expressly hid down by the law and the eve 
cutnc orders, however drastic the) mij be 
M hen anything is left to the discretion of 
those who hive to cam out orders in times 
of excitement like these, those limits maj bo 
exceeded, with the consequence of lousing 
feeling* of revenge Vlreadv th re hive 
been allegations of assaults on individuals 
and destruction of proptrtv in the course of 
the house searches subsequent to the murder 
of Mr Burge Their truth or otherwise 
should be inquired into and the proper legal 
*>teps taken It has been argued that ev cn 
if these assaults and damage were true the) 
ire insignificant in comparison with the 
heinousnC'S of murder That is tine But 
the comparison itself is illogical Hid unjust 
Because there has been a murder, it would 
not bo right to punish people indi«cnminatel\ 

I veil if the actual abettors of the murder 
were know n and arrested, the wisest and the 
onl\ just and lawful course would be to 
punish them after their guilt had been e*tab- 
lished after fair trial , for ev cn the appearance 
of am thing like reprisal serve to keep 
»p the terroristic mentality 

Man) of tho«e who have been arrested 
in connection with the n a*smation have 
complained before the tr)ing magistrate of 
has ing been assaulted b\ the police Such 
complaint* should be judicial!) enquired into 
Though 1 ngltshmen residing m this 
countrj arc not at present in a mood to h ten 
to an) other counsel than that of the npplica 
tion of force and still more force, we venture 
to remind them that “force is no reniedr,” 
though it nndoubtedl) has it* u s c* \\ e will 
»l«o take the libert) to quote from Morlcy * 
Ur rot let ti »«s, \ol n, p 153, tin words m 
which he refer* to tin resemblance between 
him elf and the V icerov Lord Minto 

“We wen. mo»t happily alike, it I mav me 
train tome oil wonts of ray own io aversion to 
»ll quackery an! cant. whether it be t>* o artery 
of Sumetl rtolenee dtuen lltny ar Ice of order 
or the rant of on*ound anil misapplied rcnlimcfit 
dirorctJ from knowledge and untouched by cool 
co mprchen«ion of it*! tie*. [lube* octr*. Ld, J/J u ] 


Was if Coercive ? ' 

In our last issue, m the editorial note 
entitled “Maliatnn Gandhi Unconditionally 
Ih h ased, ’ there were some paragraphs in 
which we pointed out that Mnhatmaji s fast 
put pressure on Indians,” etc These have 
led Mnhatmaji to write a long article in 
Haujan under the heading, “Was It 
Coercive f Me base read lug article with 
the respectful attention which all his writings 
de-erve It appears to us that m our notes 
we did not make it quite clear that what we 
meant was that Mahatmaji’s fast under dis- 
cussion put pressure, not on all ladiaus, but 
on man) Perhaps also sonic misundcr tand 
mg has arisen owing to our use of the 
word* “coercion ’ nnd ‘coercive” M hen we 
wrote our notes, perhaps wo wanted to use a 
noun denoting the act of putting pressure 
and an adjective having the meaning “relating 
to putting pressure” Perusal of Gandhijis 
article led us to doubt whether our choice 
of the words was right, for generally coercion 
is associated with the use or application of 
external or physical force M e find, however, 
in M ebster’s dictionary that coercion means 
“tlu application to another of such force, 
either physical or moral, as to induce oi 
constratn him to do against Ins will something 
he would not otherwise have done” So 
moral force may also be associated with 
coercion But, though we arc aware of some 
having been hurried by his fast into acceptance 
of the \cravada Pact winch would not have 
been icceptcd if there were time for 
examination of facts nnd for d« liberation, we 
arc not quite sure if there was nil) person 
who was constrained bv Gandluji’g fast to do 
anv thing “against his tall which “he wotdd 
not otherwise have done” So, on lexicogra- 
phical grounds, vre doubt the propriety of 
the usc of the words coercion and coercive, 
though we maintain that Gandhiji's fasts do 
put pressure on «omc peojilc Me have 
nothing to sav ngain*t the general principles 
laid down in hi* article M hen wc have more 
lu*urcthan we can command just now, we 
shall perlapi have something to say on fasting 
unto de ilh cr the re*olv c to fast unto denth. 

It would have been helpful if Bonn oth«r 
]>cr-on9 than Mahatnuji and our*eIvcs had 
dii-pas«ionatcly di cus ed the point* rat*ed 
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in our note mid Mnlintnnji’o article Such 
u discussion, though ncccs-inl) brief, hm 
cuucht our eyes in tlio editorial columns 
of The Tribune of I/ihorc It is reproduced 
below, without ms comment of ours 

There is much in the Mahatma s defence i of 
fading in Ilia article on the “nlecet in the late 
ladle of JInninn with irhich ire are in {"M*"™ 
n"rcement It is quite true ns he says that mom 
Uy is essentially^ a matter of ones 
rather thin of the consequences of ones action 
ami that nS the Mahatmas ‘ ntcnt . [ °" n t “of 
tikinp the two big fasts was pure ‘he morality o 
his action Was beyond question >•« one . X 
indeed, question the absolute corrcctnes 
Mahatmas statement that nottunp was f « rfrom 
hn wish in cither case ‘ban to coerce a y o e 
Tut where the Mahatma says that 'be va 
majority concerned with the \ eravftda A i.| c i ie 
sacrifice their principle for *a * CCC p t 

fc-sns jsttei 

™ "unffim foTU&S* ^IThelrnTS 
men can easily be lmagmea tmftB article 

help m secunnK the rcdr«s of ana fc i P no t in , he 
We need scarcely say that our nope 3 ^ 

first part of the statement but in tnc « lu R3 

r& -2 

s' n S., b rhe , sf 

sonal assurance counts and mn M Hinuds 

Sft. anWftts- - «-> 

cc cd to make good their claim 

by Gandhi, I to Harljan Week 

When a! Hberfy „f thcr 

Government ‘" G „ dlllJl much 


Government inum™ „,„eh 

justificntion o " J ^ tunc he 

facility * or * ffivcn to him on the 

Vfas in ]' ul "j "it was noticeable that 

previous ioccasio , liberty he dul not 

when part of his time 

In c " 


thn* statement, wc wrote in our last issue, in 
part, that "the obvious reason why he aid not 
and could not devote much time and attention 
to Ilanjan work w is that he was busy 
winding up his political activities and the 
Sabarmati Ashram, which was work which 
could not be put off, as subsequent cv ent* 
have shown” Our last issue had to be 
published earlier than usual Wc found niter 
its publication from a statement made by 
Mahatmaji that "when he was at liberty he 
did 10 f ict deaote the major part of his time 
and attention to the "Hanjan ’ moaemcnt 

“ Harljan' Day 

The 24th of September has been declared 
the "Hanjan” Day This should be a day for 
individual and group self-examination \\c 
have to examine ourselacs to find out whether 
there has been any change m our inner 
attitude, any change of heart, in relation to 
the depressed classes, and whether we have 
done ana thing which proses such changed 
attitude Age-Ions wrongs base to be righted 
Those who arc known as the higher castes or 
upper classes cannot do too much^for 
expiating the injustice done to the tin 
touchables” and other depressed class people, 
though, of couroe, in the long run, the lattci 
must n«e b\ their own efforts Comprehensive 
education of the right =ort and economic 
advancement are amonq the principal means 
to be adopted for their uplift 

Lancashire's and Japanese 
Delegations 

Lancashire has sent its deleg ition to 
address hones cd words to Indians in 
order to be allowed to exploit India 
ns much as possible V delegation from 
lapin has aho come for the same purpose 
The bait which both the delegation- may 
use is that, if they were allowed certain 
advantage®, thc\ would bur more Indian raw 
cotton Vnd the threat which both may use 
is that, if they are not given Sufficient 
facilities for selling their textiles in India, 
they would not buy Indian cotton The 
obvious reply is for our mill-owners and 
producers of Khadi to sa\ that they would 
themselves use up all the cotton grown in 
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India and to ilo what they «-ay The people of 
India must also bay only yarn and cloth made 
in India But it would take time for the 
mill owners and the Khadi producers to 
equip themselves for sneh a gigantic task and 
the vast population of India have also to be 
ron«ed to a sense of duty to themselv es and 
their nation That, too, would take tunc 
But whatever the result of the present 
poorpirlers between the Tapan^c, the 
Lancashire and the Indian cotton men ma\ 
be, the only satisfactorv solution — whenr\er 
it may come — would b° for Indians to put 
an end to the unnatural situation of growing 
sufficient cotton and vet depending even 
parti \ on foreigners to manufacture c'oth 
for us out of it One condition precedent 
to such a solution must never be lost sight 
of, namely, that otn macbinen must be 
alwavskept up-to date and o ir workingmen 
and working women as healthy and trained 
to be as efficient as those of any other 
industrial country 

There may be a danger ahead The 
Japanese and the Lancashire delegations mav 
arrive at some settlement advantageous to 
themselves but not to India and nm be able 
to persuade the Government of India to 
accept that settlement 

Prospects of World Peace 

AA c have had something to «av m a 
j revious note on the prospects of woilcl peace 
1 he following two Reuter s telegrams do not 
appear to brighten them 

London Sept 18 

General S r George Barrow five 1 eutenant 
generals includ ng Sr George MacMunn and two 
major generals all ex Ind an army ofTcers have 
issued a statement to the Press under the auspices 
of the lnd a Defence League dedar ng that we can 
hold lnd a aga nst external and internal dangers 
prov ded we retan the command of the land and 
sea and the control of police The statement issued 
is of Op n on that some people wh le not in favour 
of the W tc Paper do not actively oppose t 
because the* fear lhat we have tnsuff ctent m I tary 
power to hold Ind a .—Reut'r 

'The remarkable statemen* of ihe eight generals 
d sposes of Mr Baidu in s argument that we shall 
be unable to hold Ind a unless the Wr te Paper 
reforms arc forwarded declared Sr Henry Page 
croft in course of a speech at Bournemouth. No 
sect on of the British op nion was prepared to go 
forward . the r object on was to the proposals of 
the Government outl ned in the Vh te Paper S r 
Henry Page croft character sed as immoral the 
endeavour to ca|o!e the Princes into entering the 


Federal s> stem under w h ch they w ould eventually 
be completely outvoted and overwhelmed by the 
vast population of Ind a— [Heater) 

Both these telrgrems i nth cate that, what 
ever the fate oE the* White Paper, British 
imperialists would in*i * on non reduction 
of the arnv and the navv on the ground that 
such reduction would imperii Britain s 
‘command of the land and sea * And if 
Britain docs not agree to am appreciable 
reduction of armaments, the other powers 
will not 

So fai as India is concerned, these 
telegrams are interesting because of their 
icfcrcnce to Mr Baldwin •> argument in snppoit 
of the W hitn Paper and the eight generals'' 
counterargument. “Wo shall be unable to 
hold India unless the At hifc Papa reforms 
arc forwarded/ s-jj« Mr Baldwin But the 
eight general declare "We cum hold India 
against external and intei ml dangers, piovided 
we retain the command of the land and the 
sea and the control of the police' So, 
whatever reforms there mas or may not be. 
Defence and Law and Order are not to 
be transferred subjects ' 


India and British Party Warfare 

AAc have alnay thought and eaid that, 
o far a Indian alfaii* are concerned, Briti h 
political parlies or sections of the ‘am< party 
are like actors on the stage Two actor* *tr 
really friends, but on the stage they mav p? a ^ 
the part of mutual enemies So British pari es 
or sub parties may be apparenth figh mg 
about India, but thev are realb frirmf w v a 
want onl\ to promote the io{e-t t of lb J" 
own countrv , and their rj ,j , ib.~? 

between the Baldwin and ( bi rt 

groups, nm be intended to cake ns b 
that Britishers propo e to 0<i 
of inestimable v due 

That onr guess mar not \y quit- uaf — ' * 
ed will appear from wtai -,v« it 

Itccollcelious, \ ol i, pag y f > 


between r 






-*nr cefca*e 

but invent argunTen-j 
contrive a d ffere** I 
rurpose jn prstfy^ ^ W - - 

Is Prosperity R efa 0 
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The latest League of Nations Review on the 
'world Production and Prices states there arc 
encouraging signs that the low point of the world 
economic depression was passed about the middle 
of 1932 land that m spite of the partial set back 
in some countries in the first quarter of 1933 
industiial production in general is showing an 
upward tendency 

The review, which carefully analyses features of 
the industrial depression since 1929 says tint the 
volume of world trade as a whole fell between 
that >car and 1933 by about 27 per cent 
Referring to individual industries the review 
states that the decline in the automobile industry 
was more severe in North America than in Europe 
which increased its share in world production from 
11 P c in 1920 to 27 p c in 1932 
It adds that Bnta n has replaced France as the 
leading European producer and in 1932 attained a 
record output 

Rut whit of Indn ? Tint “industrial 
production m general is showing in upward 
tendenev * nns be good for nations which arc 
tnmnh industml, but will it be good foi 
Indi i, which is at present muni) an agricul 
tur tl countrv 1 


Women's Part in Fighting Social 
Impurity 

The (mat than of Madras hns published 
a Mimmarv of Mr Herbert Anderson’s paper 
on “Changes m the outlook on prostitution 
in India” Mr Anderson begins bv easing 


Certa n basic principles arc at work mind as 
outlook on prostltuton that any sympathctc 
observer can see at work also throughout the 
world influencing its moral progress Among these 
we note a new reverence for human personal ty 
an equal moral standard for men and women 
justice for children among all races under all 
conditions in all social circumstances the 
determination to secure however hard the struggle 
a new social 1 berty, a new standard of values 
that shaft give womarinooa wttnh v v »w> osw. 
m educat on property and citizenship even the 
right of personal cho cc of a I fe partner in 
marriage, and an equal right to a worthy share in 
shap ng the destiny of the motherland 


Another chmige m India’s outlook on 
prostitution, noted bv Mr Amlcr«on isth. 
attention given to the subject bv the Womens 
Mo\ ments in Indn 

He concludes by stating 
*• . m defence of male immoral ty 

Some recent customs affecting Indian 

FrJ 

drifted out of the inman . ■ s .,rf hy the 

P-«»-— of 


purdahed renam sought the bright company of 
dancing girls They w'ere the courtesans of the 
realm able and will mg to give male society the 
social amenit es apart from immorality as well as 
with it which their own home life lacked Whether 
this be true or no— it is a clear concom tant of the 
passing age that Indian home life is winning back 
through education and the rapidly changing customs 
affecting purdah and early marriage the good 
customs of 2 000 years ago when social intercourse 
between the sexes was as common as it is in 
Western lands today It is dear to those who 
have been perm tied an entry into the private circles 
of Indian home I fe that the beauty and fascination 
of social freedom between both sexes is be ng 
rapidly re won and to that extent the sadder side 
of social inequalities cannot but be affected con 
siderably 


Gandhtji s Programme for 
One Year 

\ftcr hard thinking inci praving Mr 
Gandhi has armed at the decision that, 
unt 1 the 4th of \uguvt ne\t v iar, he will 
confine himself to "Hnnjan” service The 
reason* for this diciston arc m effect that ho 
was senti need to imprisonment till the 3rd 
August ne\t, that ho fasted in jail because he 
was not given sufficient facilities for 
"Hnrijan” service, that Gov eminent released 
him when ht entered the "danger /one,” and 
that having now obtained libci tv owing 
practical!' to Ins devotion to "Hanjan” 
eervic«,he felt in honour bound to devote 
himself entire! \ to it lie will not during 
this period engage m aggressive civil 
disobedience or court impn onment in anv 
other waj He mav, of cotir-e, engage in anv 
constructive work in addition to serving the 
depres-ed classes, if lus health permits 
This decision complctclv befits M diatmnji — 
the Mud of honour that he is Of course, 
circumstances bejond his control ma> arise 
which mav make it ncces«ar} for him to 
disobey some evccutive order or some law, in 
the non-violent wav This cannot ho 
foreseen 

This is his own mdividud prcgranum 
Other congressmen are left free to act 
according to their own judgment* 

He adds 

I must state the I nutation of m> self restraint in 
dear terms WOulst I can refrain from aggressive 
civil res stance I cannot -so long as I am free help 
ru d ng those who w II seek my advice and preventing 
the national movement from running into wrong 
channels It is on evergrowing bcl ef with me 
that truth cannot be found by violent means I 
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would be guilty of disloyalty to my creed it I 
attempt to put greater restraint on myself than I 
have adumbrated in th s statement t! then the 
Government leave me free I propo»e to devote 
this period to Harian service and if possble 
also to such constructive activities as my health 
may perm t 

It is needless to repeat here that peace is as 
much a part of mv be ng as civ 1 resistance Indeed 
a civil resister offers resistance only when peace 
becomes impossible Therefore so far as I a-n 
concerned and so long as I am free I shall make 
all endeavour in my power to explore every 
possible avenue of honourable peace 

Mahatmaji will, of course, pieicut the 
mhom! movement from running into clnimel- 
of violence Bit* supposing some revo 
lutionm socks hi- advice uni asks him 
whether he should offer civ il resistance will 
Mahatmaji tell him mereli to do-ist from 
violence’ Or will he suppoit his reaoln 
to offer civil resistance and gind<* him 
it to tin bo-t wa\ to do it ? If he does 
the latter, will it be in strict consonance with 
his decision ? Suppose, again, some civil 
rc«i-ter a-ks his advice as to the bc«t method 
of offering civil rc-istancn, will he make 
suggestion- or gn c po itivc directions along 
hn< - of ci% il disobedience, or tell htm only to 
engage in some con«tructm activity 7 

A Disturbing Announcement 

Malmtinaji Ins announced in Lis statement 
that if Government send him to jail again and 
do not give him full ficilitics for "Harijm” 
-crvicc from there, then in that case, if he 
feels the inner urge, lie will not hesitate to 
fast again, and, if fearing that he might die. 
Government relea-ed him, he would not 
brink hi- fast but continue it till death 


This L- s aerv painful and disturbing 
po- ibiktj V e must ie a pect£uU\ -a\ that our 
moral and religion- prmciph- and what httli 
faith m God vre have do not allow us to sup- 
port such a re-oKe to fast unto death 


Some Results of the Communal Award 
in Bengal 

From the latest Report on the working 
of the District and Local Boards in Bengal, 
it appears that out of a population of 3 > 
millions in the Union Board aieac some 1 4 
million- are rate papers Vccording to the 
White Paper proposals, the future electors 
are going to baic the same qualifications as 
the pre&cat-daa Union Board rate payers So 
out of a population of 50 millions, the number 
of male voters is going to be something like 
i 8 millions and the wives of all such 
electors are going to hav e votes The total 
eleetorate is going to be ‘•ome 15 h million 
strong, of whom 8b lakhs are Muslims and 
70 lakhs Hindus 

ks-ume tbnt the aoting sticngth of the 
Hindus and the Muhammadan- i- proportional 
to their population strength, an assumption 
largely in favour of the Muhammadans (see 
The Modern lleuen for March 1032) Assume 
further that the proportion of those who are 
literates ami those who are literates in 
Fnghsh among the voters i- the same as thjt 
among the general population , or a-Minoc that 
all those who are either literates or literates 
m FcufJ-wh arc inters 


tecs 1‘ 21 
21 and over 

Taking half of 17-21 to l>“ over 21 the 
uun\l>er of those who are over 21 


Mr>i im 

Male 1 emale 

11 SSI 

SSK9 rr 
l 002 


tn 117 


Literates in Lnglish 

Aces 17 21 
'M and over 

Taking 1 of 17 °1 to be over 21 lho«e 
who are over °I 


Ml «IIU 
Male I iraale 

5 .5P 4 716 

11012 1 0.021 

IC.iS'Hi 

1 "4 875 


H 1 Ml i 

Male f emalc 
1414~2 l^r 

kti™-' so i -i 

ini r rs 


Or in other words, the proportion of In this connection th< following table 
literates among the Muhammadan and the quoted from p 15 of the Hcfxirt on the 

Hindu doctors is 12*4 percent and 30 0 per General rieetion of 1**2G m Bengal rc * ’ 
cent respectiadv llliteracv among- 1 rural voters in 
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ourselves at present can, of course, lie ideo- 
logical only.” Gandhi ji observes in reply 

'Nor have ) the slightest difficult) jn agreeing 
with you that in these days of rapid mtercommum 
cation and a growing consciousness of the oneness 
of all mankind we must recognise that our 
nationalism must not be inconsistent with 
progressive internationalism India cannot stand 
in isolation and unaffected by what is going on in 
other parts of the world I can therefore go the 
whole length with you and say that 'we should 
range ourselves with the progressive forces of the 
world ' ' 

Standing, as we do, on the c\ « of the 
Ramiiiohim Roy Centenary, one nn\ be 
permitted to observe that intellectually and 
ideologically Raimnolmn Roy was the fir-t 
modern Indian to brtak through India’s 
isolation and range himself with the 
progressive forces of the world and march 
with the times 

Mahatraaji is careful to add 
' I know that though there is such an agreement 
between you and me in the enunciation of ideals 
there are temperamental d fferenees between us 
Both are agreed that Congrc«s lias not 
been dissolved and could not be di-solvr d 
Regarding individual and ma« civil disobe 
dience Mahotmaji say s — 


I would like to warn you against thinking that 
there is no fundamental d fferencc between indivt 
dual and mass civil resistance I think that the 
fundamental difference is implied in your own 
admission that it is essentially an Individual affair 
The chief distinction between mass civil resistance and 
individual civil resistance is that in the latter every 
one is a complete independent unit and his fall 
does not affect the others in mass cm! resistance 
the fall of one generally adversely affects the rest 
Again in mass civil resistance leadership is essential 
»n individual civil resistance every resister is his 
own leader Then aga n in mass civil resistance 
there is a possibility of fa lure , in individual civil 
resistance failure is an impossibility Finally a State 
may Cope with mass civil resistance , no S|atc has 
yet been found able to cope with individual civil 
resistance 


The Pandit draws a distinction between 
secrecy and privacy and pleads in cfhct fer 
some exceptions bung made as regards the 
nonobservance of secrecy by Congr. ,smen 
Gandhi]i replies, m part thus — 


Now about secret methods I am as firm as ever 
that they must be tabooed I am m)self unable to 
make any exceptions Secrecy has caused much 
mischief and if it is P ut t?'*' 11 wnh ? firm , f 1 


Pandit Jawaliarlal had said nothing in his 
letter on constructive nctmlic* Mahatmaji 
supplies the gap 

I notice one gap in your letter. J?ou make no 
mention of the various constructive activities of the 
Congress They became an integral part of the 
Congress programme that was framed after mature 
deliberations in 1920 With civil resistance as the 
background we cannot possibly do without the 
constructive activities such as communal unity, 
removal of untouchability and universalisation of the 
spinning wheel and khaddar I am as strong as 
ever about these We must recognise that whilst 
Congressmen can be counted by hundreds of thou- 
sands civil resisters imprisoned have never amounted 
to more than one lakh at the outside I feel that 
there is something radically wrong if paralysis has 
overtaken the remaining lakhs There is nothing 
to be ashamed of in an open confewion by those 
who for any reason whatsoever are unable to join 
the civil resisters ranks They are also serving 
the cause of the co intrv and bringing it nearer to 
the goal who arc eugaged in any of the constructive 
activity* I have named and several other 
kindred activities I can add to the hst 
He concludes lug letter with a strong 
note of courage and hope 

Ordinance or no Ordinance if individual 
Congressmen and Congresswomen will learn the 
art of contributing their share to the work of 
building up the house of independence and realise 
their own importance dark as the horizon seems 
to us there is absolutely no cause for despair 
or disappointment 

Finally if I can say so without incurring the 
risk of your accusing me of egotism I would 
like to say that f have no sense of defeat m me 
and the hope in me that this country of ours is 
fast marching towards its goal is burning as bright 
as it did in 1920 , for I have an undying faith in 
the efficacy of civil resistance 

The Passing of Dr. Annie Besant 

In the death of Dr Annie Bc&ant India 
and the world hue lost a great friend, and 
a great and powerful champion of peace and 
freedom As she dies at the nge of SC and 
ag she heroelt said repeatedly when her last 
senotis illness began that her work was 
finished, there is nothing to be sorry for so 
tar as she va3 concerned But long life in 
tlie case of a great personality like herself 
means 6trong and close tics of affection 
with many a colleague, disciple and follower. 
These cannot but feel sorrowstneken 

She had been a fighter even before coming 
out to India After coming to India and 
making it the land of her adoption, she 
devoted her great energies and her great 
intellectual powers to the political emancipa- 
tion of India and to the welfare of this 
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country in nil other directions — particularly 
in that of ed ication The Home It dc league 
which she started and guided so long 33 it 
existed brought her into d 'favour with the 
Government Her movements were re trie ted 
and «he was interned M ma Ic large 
eacnf ces for her political an 1 other a ork She 
wn« among her contemporaries, perl aps tl e 
most distinguished woman living That she 
«aid she would be reborn in a brown shin 
shows her love of India. 


No All Parties Politics ? 

There were -om new-, m the papers that 
Mahatmaji had ssn or was about to sc* 


Mr \ S « o isin anu otner Lifa, 

leader. That might 1 avc led som» mr*. 
to imagine that j "rhaps the outcome wer 
be the chalking out of some political p 
gramme necoiding to which men and wo- 
of vano i -hades of political opm oa rj 
work together It was not i-npo sibV T 
ixc pt the comraunali t Mu ho 
and o ne depre ed c!a s I w ~““ 

mu 1 d Indians of -,1] ot ], er 
belong ng to vano i- religion ZZj 
hav be n d -illu«,oned £-<1 
d «ati«fcd with the Wlnt* p r, 
and a common dissatisfy 
1 mt<» 1 action ~ *" 

““ 
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other political strategy, no other political 
method except civil disobedience* mid civil 
resistance As Mahatmaji has repeatedly 
made known Ins keen destre for peace on 
honorable terms and as he has not been able 
to c v tort peace by civil disobedience, perhaps 
the Libonl leaders and others were expected 
to suggest some other methods of securing 
honorable peace Never having been active 
politicians ourselves, we are not in a position 
to suggest anj such methods We can only 
saj that, if, of two parties one alone expresses 
great desire for peace, it cannot expect 
favourable terms 


Those Who object to be Classed as 
' Ha tljan" tn Bengal 

In reply to a question in the Bengal 
Legi«lati\ e Council, according to the 

Sanpbnm, the answer has been given on 
behalf of the Government that objections 
have been received from the following castes 
to being included in the list of scheduled or 
politieallj and socially backward classes — 
Castes Population 


Bagdt 

Bhutmali 

Dhoba 

Han 

Jalik Kaibarta 

Thalo Malo 

Kalowar 

Kapali 

Khandait 

Konsvar 

Lodha 

Lobar 

Malla 

Muchi 

Nngar 

Nnmasudra 

Nath 

Numa 

Oraon 

Pod 

Pundan 

Rajbansi 

Raju 

Shagirdpesha 

Snkli 

Sunn 


9875 0 
72804 
229672 
132401 
352072 
198099 
13540 
165589 
35080 
133 
11001 
50182 
Iff 4T2 
4U221 
16164 
2094957 
384634 
23100 
228161 
667731 
31255 
1806390 
56778 
333 
3810 
76920 
TOTU 8169069 


V e have supplied the population figures 
from the Bengal Census Report for 1031 

The total numerical strength of the castes 
in the provincial official list of the depressed 
classes is 933GG24 Government excluded 
from this list the Tells, Kalus, etc, because 
they objected to be included in it As similar 
objections have been received from the castes 
m the foregoing table, they also ought to be 
excluded from the Government’s Scheduled 
Castes list 

Now, deducting 8169069, the numerical 
strength of the objectors, from 9336624, wc 
get 1167555 as the total strength of the 
depressed classes in Bengal According to 
the "Communal Award/’ in Bengal 22212069 
Hindus 529419 Aboriginals, 330363 Buddh- 
ists and 2°120 others or a total of 23094171 
persons, have been given 80 "General ’ seats 
That means, one seat has been assigned to 
every aggregate of 288677 persons So, if 
each group of 288677 persons gets one seat, 
the 1167555 depressed persons would be 
entitled to 4*04 or, say 5 seats — not the 30 
seats assigned to them according to the 
Poona Pact and confirmed by the British 
Government 

World Fellowship of Faiths in 
Chicago 

It is a pleasure to learn that at the opening 
meeting of the World. Fellowship of Faiths m 
Chicago Air Kedarnath Das Gupta recited 
Vedic prayers, of which the English 
renderings are — 

Way he who is One without a second who is 
bff£\wi *11 d rw oJ ecior raste and rjttd 
who know ng all our needs meets them w th H s 
man fold powers t may He who fs in the beg nn ng 
In the m ddle and m the end may He unite us m 
fellowsh p and understand ng 

(Sanskrit Sam gaccfiadfoam sam vadadfivam 
sam vo maramst janatam I Together walk ve 
together speak ye together know ye your m nds 
Rrg Veda 


Bhai Parmananda Chosen President 
Elect of Hindu Mahasabha Session 

AVc are glad to learn that, according to 
the nomination of the majoriti of tl e provin 
cial Hindu Sabha Bhai Parmananda of the 
Panjab has been chosen president of the 
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coming session of the All-India Hinda Maha- 
sabha in Ajmer. 

Mr. K. P. Jayastval Chosen President 
Elect of the Oriental Conference 

Another fitting choice is that of Mr. Kashi 
Prasad Javaswal of Patna to preside over 
the forthcoming session of the Oriental Con- 
ference at Baroda. 


Mr. K. Natarajan & Work in 
America 

Mr. K Natarajan, accompanied by his 
daughter, recently visited America on the 
invitation of the University of Chicago to 
deliver the Hash'd lectures ther* on "The 
Social Movement in Modern India” 
He -was also a delegat® to the 

World Fellowship of Faiths in 
Chicago, at which he spoke on "The 
World Implications of Mahatma Gandhi's 
Movement”. He paid a visit to the Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland at Poughkeepsie. From a 
copr of Poughkeepsie Evening Slnr And 
Enterprise, sent to us. we learn that he spoke 
there briefly of India and of Mahatma 
Gandhi 

"The two thurgs which impressed os," said Dr 
Natarajan "during oar present brief tour in America 
were the natural way in which the eauality of men 
and women is operating in the life of America with 
almost total absence of self-consciousness, and the 
great example Americans are showing the- world in 
regard to their convictions of the dignity of labor" 
Although extremely interested in the status of men 
and women. Dr Nataratan said he was more inter- 
ested in the attitude of Americans toward work 
"1 have found " he said, "tnat Americans do not 
consider it dignified to remain idle Every man 
seems to have the self-respect to do some sort of 
work. And I find Americans consider that no work 
is too Ion or too high This is a lesson that l 
will carry to my own country " 

Speaking briefly of the United States Dr 
Natarajan said he was confident that this country, 
by its own efforts would get over any difficulties 
which may now confront it 
"And conquering its difficulties, America wilt set 
an example of modern leadership to the whole 
world I hope for a good deal to the world from 
this country." said Dr Natarajan 
Mr. Natarajan spoke next about matters 
Indian. 

Dr Natarajan took a few minutes to discuss its 
interest and aim, disarmament, and Gandhi. Pointing 
out that Gandhi and hts principles are misunder- 
stood, Dr. Natarajan said that India's great interest 


today is for world peace Gandhi he says, is 
' chiefly a religious, social and humanitarian reformer," 
His fasts are not only for freedom of his country, 
but also for sms of his people 
' India's chief interest and aim is for world peace" 
said Dr Natarajan," And the principle of Gandhi's 
movement is non violence This however, is not 
quite understood " He continued with the explana- 
tion that Gandhi and his followers are desirous of 
having all disputes, whether they be mtra-country, 
intra-community or between nations, settled by 
friendly negotiations, strictly without violence 

"This principle was not discovered by Mahatma 
Gandhi ' added the Indian editor, "but has been 
implicated in the whole religious and culture 
structure of India since ancient times " 

Dr Natarajan said he believed that th' movement 
of Gandhi in India is of world importance and is 
of far greater interest to the world than the civil 
obedience movement in India 
Dr Nataraian is of the definite belief that dis- 
armament could not and will not end war ' Dis- 
armament by itself could not put an end to war 
among nations because even if we scrap all arms, 
men, if thev have the will to fight, are going to 
fight with their fists teeth, or anything they can lay 
their hands on " 

He added ' If the principle of non violence is 
accepted by a’! nations of the wortd even if arms 
exist, they will then have a place only in museums" 
Dr, Natarajan said he is often asked if he believes 
the principle of nonvio’ence is practical. He said 
he is assured of the fact and has no doubt but that 
as nations come to know each other better, amicable 
principles will extend internationally 
"Today 1 find that the number of people who 
think internationally, that is outside of the bounds 
of their own country, is larger than ever and is 
continually increasing And in this fact lies the best 
and greatest hope of the world' 


Aden 

Aden hts hitherto formed a part, 

politically, of India. Geographically it is 
a part of Arabia. If the question were 
one of giving it to the nearest 
Arab population and ruler, it would be a 
unites . Bah vs VntA'ncr 

it should remain under the Government of 
India or be placed under the British Colonial 
Office. Now, Aden is nearer to India than 
to Britain, and it has been developed with 
Indian money and mainly by the enterprise of 
Indian, Hence , .1 i. on!, right that it, 

CODDCction with India should continue But a, ' 
Britain possesses the big stick, the claim, of 
justice may be overridden Iu that ease a! 
the money spent on Aden for, ear, from' ft" 
Indian public treason should be retnm.I . 
India. That is bare justice Bot h!! 
the big stick ma, intervene to deprive S" 
of her ju«t dues cpnve India 
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Mr \ I latel 


Zensus of India, 1931 

We acknowledge with thanks the r< ce,pt 
( till two bulk) , scholarly and interesting 

iia riset , . ‘Expect ation of 

JL«1 courfr.es >t >s thB “K"' 0 


Reserve Bank and Political 
Influence 

Sir Purshottamdas Thaknrdas a*kcd Sir 
Samuel Hoarc whether the Reserve Bank of 
India would be kept free from political 
influence On receiving a reptj in the 
affirmative, Sir P Thakurdas asked again, 
whether it would be under neither British 
nor Indian political influence “Under 
neither,’ replied Sir Samuel To make 
assurance doubly sure, Sir P Thakurdas 
wanted to know positively whether 
British political influence would be 
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entirely eliminated Sir Sanincl ■’aid. So 
far as we can,” or word* to that effect 
Everyone knows wb&t that means ' 


Muslim Alarm af Rumour of 
Revision of Communal Award 

Vanin Sved /armrnddin Ahmed Secre 
tiry, All India Muslim Conference to be held 
at Banhipur on September 30 and October 
1 next, has issued an appeal which states 
inter aha 

A $ teat on has been created by the H ndu 
Mahasabha and other H ndu leaders part cularly 
the members of the Central Leg slature mak ng 
desperate endeavour to get the communal dec s on 
revised in the r favour and so far they had been 
successful in gett ng it reopened at the J P C 
Th s now demands the sole attent on of the 
Mussalmans of Ind a once more to a series of 
pol t cal and communal problems that now face 
them before the J P C s ttmg m London 

We have at th s stage to demonstrate our 
great anxiety to reta n what we have so far secured 
and to endeavour to secure what we have not 
yet been able to ach eve. Our d fferences at th s 
c» t cal juncture would mean out pol t cal death the 
exte rm nat on of our pol t cal and soc al ex stence 
as a d stinct commun ty 

I would therefore very earnestly appeal to 
I aders of all shades of Muslim op n on pa t cula h 
those who had formulated the famous 14 po nts 
on the 1st January 1929 to jo n hands with one 
another and muster strong at the com ng annual 
sessonoftheA I M C at Patna —United Press 


Zemindar ~Btifisher Alliance 

The following message foreshadows the 
kind of 7emiodar Britisher alliance to which 
no have referred m a previous note 

Allahabad Sept 20 

The econom c programme of Pand t Jawaharlal 
has caused a stir among the lem ndars Speeches 
exhort ng the Zem ndars to real ze the danger of 
Pand t Jawaharlal s challenge were made at an 
Important meeting of the Zem ndars at Benares 
the Comm ss oner presid ng The Comm ss oner 
adv sed the Zem ndars to fratern se with the tenants 
as the new const tut on would be on a pu ely 
Democrat e bas $. —Un I'd Press 


Work of Some Indian Arftsfs in London 
The Manchester Guardian writes 
The I tile domed and gallened entrance hall at Ind a 
House has been transformed into a gt Iter ng and 
br 11 ant panorama of Ind an h story the Ind an 
seasons and Ind an b rds and insects and brightly 
coloured Ind an fish The effect on the vis tor 
fuming into the bu Id ng from Aldw^ch ts start! ng 



Mr ‘■•nbbas ( harnlra flo-e 


moment the eyes a c da led^as If om^hsd ^° T 3 
from the darkness into a room floodtS 
Ights The wo k of dee ora ion hashed,, !? 8 
four voung Ind an art ts c "tt, f>! e 

Mr Uk I Mr Bu ma and Mr Sct Mr < ? oudhur K 
Mr Sen have gone back to Ind ” hav ? nd 

§£&*.* W hV^eg' °m n en| h %fr e 

There are s x seasons in India 
‘^^"V^cason prc autumn autumn "d SBmmer 
and the s x pendent ves m the hSl ^ter- 
ha,i s “ov the year 
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ps a young g d In spring as a young woman in 
summer as a woman ol m ddle age , n autumn 
and as an old wizened woman lean ng on a stek 
In the winter of her years In the lunettes arc 
shown the Indian flora and fauna -monkeys 
strange wnth ng trees the scarlet caper cotton 
plant alt gators and the 1 ttle titt bird which any 
■English sportsman m ght shoot n m stake for a 
grouse 

The four young art sts arc hold ng an exh b t on 
of the r less heroic work at the F ne Arts Soc ety 
In the autumn They ire all pup Is of Rab ndranath 
Tagore s nephew but before setting to work at 
Atdwych they hod to spend four months at South 
Ktns ngton study ng the craft of tempera pa nt ng 
undejSr Will am Rothenstc n after wh ch they 
made a tour of the more famous frescoes n the 
■churches in Italy 

King Fei&af I 

The news of the death of King Fu a! I 
through nrterio schlcrosts reached this country 
a short whtle ago II/ his death one of the 
principal charactei in the Near 1 a«tcrn 
drama has passed awaj from the scene 
The son of the I tmr of Iledjaz— a minor pnnci 
pahtv — this gallant S Idler and Statesman 



rose to the ra ik of the lender of the Arab 
rc\olt for independence against the Turks 
during the great wir Want of arras and 
uuds and the terrible intertribal feuds amongst 
c < esert A rain imposed n handicap on the 
campaign tli it would have daunted a less-r 
m f ‘ in , , V' ls P lte all obstacles and inspitc 

o e difficulties lie at as placed in through 
the failure of supplies Lroir Feisal (as he was 
, " kn0wi y surmounted all difficulties The 
Heroism and resourcefulness display cd b\ bid 

” no " 1 part of history 

After the war the tangled web of inter 
‘iW 1 ?"™} Placed thu gallant Inf, 
. °i Ara ^ nat,on as n whole, m a most 
knn^ 7 tQat,0n Thc «to^isnotyet 

so f < I n ' a 6* ,n Jpso having been gi\cn by 
At th t * 18 , n S lstl an d American admirers 
brother th! thronc of Syria and his 

on thp th at ° Later on he came 

a bed «f° ne ° f **^3 W *“ch by no '"C* 108 
UZ 1 r , 0SCS To hi * la *t be was 

a" home T ?“ cnt *“5 Iln R the web of intrigue 

" bro ' ,d ” h '"’ h„„ ? a 

, 1 , J lam , e ' v ‘ n a| wn's be on tin. r II 1 1 

Sthonnh ‘ '“ r ft" d °'"» cur, »»d 

although some may cast doubts unn , the 
<ncoo, adopted by hun fo- .he “ 

I, goal, none can challenge 1 „, rccor(1 0 ( 
" n,irc ° urc ' w " a « >» 

the 


notice , 

0mco W ‘U remain 

ZTX f™ 'i' d ' d ""»° C tb b e' r boWa” 

10 »” d ft™ tho 9th 


PmD im 

TJO-2 Uppkf riRcnuR Road Caicott-. 
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ANNIE BESANT : A PERSONAL IMPRESSION 

B\ ST NIHAL SINGH 


I 

"Dc vrR P K ” 

S O began a letter written in the summer 
of 1911 In Mr William T Stead, 
editor of the Jteneio of lieneus, 
introducing me to Mr» Annie Bc«ant 
She had just armed in London, where I was 
then living 

I puzzled o\er the initials as I read the 
letter sent tome m an open cover, as was 
the mvouable practice of that courteous and 
warm hearted Englishman Rack in) brains 
ns 1 might, I could not unravel the mysterv 
The next time I met Mr Stead X asked 
him what those initials meant 

“That is Mrs Besaut’s name m the astral 
world," he told me 

He paused for a moment and then added 
‘That is a world of which, idj dear box, 
you have not had even a glimmer ” 

Mr Stead was a man of great discernment 
He di cussed with me every subject under 
the sun But after one or two unsuccessful 
attempts to interest me m spiritualism he 
confined his talk strictly to mundane matter* 


Soon after I met him for the Erst tun 
he told me how a di pute over Mrs Be«m 
had led him to sever a partnership witl 
Mr (afterwards Sir) George Newnes, in associa 


tion with whom he had started the It ueic 
of licuen « Jscivneo had, by dint of native 
intelligence and force of character, risen 
from humble circumstances to a dominating 
position in the publishing world , but 
apparently lie continued, to the end of his 
day«, to believe m 'good form" Hence the 
quarrel between him and Mr Stead 

Mrs Bezant had scandalized society in 
the seventies of the last century by refusing 
to lead a double life In her youthful 
emotionalism she bad permitted a Church of 
England clergyman living i Q an obscure 
corner of Lincolnshire to lead her to the 
hymeneal altar but as her intellect matured 
her mental and spiritual outlook diverged 
from that of her husband For a time she 
suffered mental torture for the sake 0 f her 
children but she finally left her husband’s 
roof, taking her son and daughter with her 
As if this action had not been enough to 

shock the narrowminded convent.unaI.sb 
who, during the reign of the Queen Victoria 
constituted the “Upper Ten" in Bat"? 

rSedty 

indLtog “ X/et 

smbssSE®* 
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lint act, inspired by n nobio dcsito to 
lessen the pulTenng* of tlic poverty stricken 
inn e scss huddled m tin iilth of dirk, stinking 
slums in Btittsh cities, cost Mrs Bennt 
dearly Her son and d liighter were torn 
from hei side on the plei tint it was morallv 
unsafe for them to be lift in her custody 
The shock of separation from them produced 
an illness from which, in all probability, she 
would hai e died but for the do\ oted c ire that 
Brndhugh gnv e her 

Though brought up in i non conformist 
miuse m the north cotmtrv, Mr Stcid wi^ 
rcmiiksbU free fnm bigotrv md narrow- 
mindedness He greatly admired Bradlaugh 
for lus eloquence and Ins deep sympathy with 
suffering humanity , and had formed a high 
regard for Mis Besant, who, soon after her 
break with hci clergy man husband and later 
> with Bradlaugh, threw herself headlong into 
’ a struggle foi the amelioration of the economic 
and social conditions that pressed so heavily 
» upou the people hoveling about the poverty 
( line in Britain 

* In the xcr\ fn-t issue of the Renew of 
Rencns Mi Stead had included a note on 
I some aspect of Mrs Besant’s socialistic woik 
Ncwnes took objection to it and wished it 
to be left out 

Tho fine sense of independence that 
characterized Mr Stead from the time lie 
first entered journalism m Dirlmgton to the 
spring of 1912, nearly hilf a century later, 

1 when he sank into his waters gi^e 111 m'* 1 
Atlantic, would not permit lum to be dictated 
to by a pubhshci He bought out Ncwnes’ 
share of the business and published the 
Renew on Ins own sole responsibility a* well 
as editing it 


III 

It is not it nil il.il.Ul> tint Mr » Ilosant’s 
interest in lull i 1ml bven B t. .rakteil In 
Brnclhiigli, itho cliwlv followed events in our 

countn^-l neverlnst in opportoo.., .n nr 

out of Pirlmnent, to chorapion tho I linn 
cause Mr Stt nil, however, alw.js «l> he "l 
havino himsilE sent her out to India lie 
not onlj spoke in tins fn-tnon, but ictoillv 

John (liter Lord) Morloy is editor ot the 


Paf l Mall Oa^t/h, lie received a review cop\ 
of The Secret Daetune, written by a 
Uiib*im woman, Madame H P Blav itskv, 
then coming into prominence — or notonety, 
as conventional people cilled it On glancing 
though its piges, ho y^as shuck bv it-, 
miiisu il character and asked himself to whom 
he should send it for renew 

He was m touch with men of great 
eminence in even walk of life and freqmntly 
commandeer'd them to supply matter fo” lus 
leaders, leaderettes and article? and sometimes 
to write long oi short reviews of books On 
this occ v* ion he however felt that the woik 
of a woman philosopher should bo sent to an 
intellectual woman fjr review and he picked 
Mrs Besint from among his numerous friend-, 
and acquaintances as the most suitable person 
to whom the task could be entrusted 

She read and re read the book, much w 
a person dying of thirst, on coming within 
reach of water, drinks draught after draught 
of the life giving llmd It seemed to provide 
her with a key to the problems which had 
been perpleving her She wrote a review 
of it to which Mi Stead gave a prominout 
pla e in his papei 

It opened a nt w world to her Social 
and ceono nic problems erased to be the 
nmn concern of hci life She begin to view 
them from ail entirely new perspective 
R, ligion particuluh as expounded in the 
Vedi, Upamsh ids Gita an l other sacred 
walmg-i of the 1 s«t became her primary 
interest anil she was not satisfied until she 
yvent to India, where she felt, she could 
study them to the best adnntage 

There liter our country became hei 
M»th«*rlaid and she devoted her rich mtellec 
tual gifts and almost limitless energy to 
rousing our people out of the deep plumber 
into which they had been cast by Occtdenta 
lists who, with their ovei weening filth in 
their own superiority, had earn cued a 
hypnotic n fiucncc upon Indians Miff ring 
fr m an mfi r onty complex, and advancing 
them edii ationally, sociallv, economically 
and politic illy 

IV 

In my talks with Mr Stea I I felt th it 
lie xy is not <»tir'Iy hippy in having been 
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the enu e — of course unconsciously — of send 
lhg Mr Be«ant out to India It was 
tyident that he thought that India’s gain 
wa 3 Britain’s los* He was convinced that 
had she remained in the land of her birth 
there were no heights to which *he, with her 
power of speech and writing and her 
marvellous organizing ability, could not have 
attained 

In this conclu ion he was right I, to 
my shame, must confess howey er that until 
I met lnm and had long, intimate chats with 
lum about Mr* Be ant, I had failed to realize 
this fact 

Mlnlc at college I had somehow or other 
formed the notion that we did not need any 
forciguers to teach us an Occidentalized 
form of Hinduism Some jear later, when 
I y\as sojourning in the Lmted States of 
America I came in contact with per ons 
who belonged to the anti Bc«ant group of 
Tlieo oplusts which was particularlj «trong 
in Chicago during my lengthy sojourn tbcr«. 

V measure of m\ indifference to her 
amounting almost to antagonism m tbo c 
day , !■> furnished by the fact that I made no 
effort to see her m pm ate or even to hear 
her «peah from the platform, though on more 
than one ccca ion she and I happened to be 
simultaneously in the same city in the United 
State Even my journalistic *ense, strange 
to=ay,did not impel me to *ee for my *clf 
wlnt manner of woman she x\as and, b> 
having a talk yvith her, form a personal 
o timatc of her attainments and character 

Mr Stead mod to talk to me at times 
like a father He eluded me mo*t severely 
for my nnica onablc attitude towards her 
and extracted from me a promise that the 
xerv fir't limeeho came to London I would 
go to see her xvith an introduction from lnm 

\ 

Mr* Be ant - reply to mj note enclosing 
Nix Stead * letter of introduction and a«kuig 
for an appointment x\as debarred to me 
through tl c ordinary cour c of the post with 
a promptitude th it impressed me greatly 
I wa* al*o "truck with its brewty and yet 
cordiabtv 11c writing yva 3 renarkably 
neat Ihe line- yyvre «traigl t aod tl e letters 
y\crt earn in size The letter could hxxc 


emanated only from a person who had an 
orderly mind There was nothing in the 
writing, I particularly noted, that yvould 
suggest tha* a feminine hand had indited 
the letters Bold and clear cut, they looked 
a-, if each had been stamped out of a piece 
of steel 


The warm tone of Mrs Besant’s letter 
naming a time when she would be pleased 
to see me made me look forward to the 
interview with keen anticipation, a» I set 
out m good time, from my part of London 
to the south we tern suburb in which she 
wa stajing I found her even more cordial 
than I bad anticipated 

She took me into a sunny parlour opening 
on to a carcfullv kept lawn bordered with 
annual* and perennials in flower, with tall, 
shapely pophr-, n ing at the back and a 
cloudle blue ky o\erhead She opened 
the con\ crsation by telling me that she had 
read ome of my books and innumerable 
article-, written by me 

I a ked her about her educational work 
in Tndn of winch I knew something 

The institution *he had founded in 
Bemre* for the education of boys and later 
another for girls had been, she told me, in 
the nature of an experiment But the 
experiment lad succeeded Even the rule 
she had made of refu mg admission to 
married boj* iu the high s-’hool had not 
rou ed anything like the opposition it miMit 
have 


I told her that onlj through such measures 
could a blow be struck at the pernicious 
Cl! tom of earlt mirmgc that h,d fastened 
it'Cif upon Indian «ocietv during the dark 
ages through which it had passed 

She etas a] o -alulled with the sncccs 
tl at had crowned her efforts in 
religion .1, rtghth.l place 
Character formtig should, , 1 , fcl , , 
principal aim of the educator That wa, not 

r,.W fund" 

Sa'.fu™ 1 '" "' ld ,h<! hen 

She had,' 3 ft/ra.S!r Cl ' < ! ‘V =,tL,tl = ‘ide 
the regular curn'-u’uua’ in 
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'untouchables/ Mrs Be<*ant/’ I mid "Our 
treatment of them is iniquitous " 

"Ihej nro young souls/' she answered 

mother w onld h ivc put it dtflt icntly/’ 
I rejoined “She would have said that they 
had committed terrible sms in their past 
Inca and wero paying for them in this 
But I, licr son, have no desire to be an 
instrument through which tint suffering is to 
be meted out to them I do not wish to be 
reborn nn untouchable becitisi of my sins 
of commission towards them in thi« life * 

Mr? Bosaut «miled She had great 
sympithy with the depressed c1i3«cs, she 
said, and was not oblivions of their needs 
if I hid thought that I would be the 
interviewer and she the interviewed, I soon 
found that I had miscalculated She plied 
me with questions, chiefly regarding my 
experiences ns a journalist in the Tar f ast, 
North America and Britain 

The queries w ere \ cry penetrating Only 
a person who knew n good deal about 
journalism could have made them 

M c rent on talking until the failing light 
reminded me that I had made heavy inroads 
into the time of an exceedingly busy person 
and took leav c of her 


VI 

I had no idea that in three or four y cars 
she would buy a daily paper in Madras, call 
it Keu India, and I would be sending her 
an article c\ ery week That however proved 
to be the ease 

As an editoi she was all that a contributor 
could desire Never once did she suggest 
to me what topics I should write upon or 
what treatment I should give them, much 
lc=s what subjects I should avoid 

I or n long time I reg ilarly received from 
her a week!) chtque on her bank m London 
It was not only made out by her, but was 
often accompanied by a letter couched in 
appreciative term® 

I immllod at her cnerpy Her corr™ 
P OTiW, I \«m, covrrrd the rrholc E 
1„ addition to editin B Km Mm, «1>» 
Tolominmidy for it— editorial., notes under 
tlio liendms -On the Line," renew., an 
whit not She nl.o contributed notes and 
articles to the Commonvcal, of wlncli one 


of her disciples, Mr B P Wadia, was the 
managing editor, the Theovophist and other 
publications She lectured frequently, often 
at points w ulely separated from one another , 
and directed the activities of the Tlieasopln- 
cnl bouity, with its world-wide ramifications. 

Despite the cnoimons pressure under 
which she J iboured, she, judged from my 
experience, showed great consideration for 
persons who came in contact with her I 
recall, for instance, that on one occasion my 
weekly contribution failed to reach her She 
figured out that it had gane down to the 
bottom of the sea in a ship that had been 
torpedoed by the Germans She wrote out 
a cheque for half the amount she would have 
paid had the article reached her hands and 
enclosed it in a letter saying thnt she had 
halved my los- 

VII 

A strong personality like Mrs Bezant’s 
not only binds persons to it«clf with hoops 
stronger than steel but also often rouses, 
q utc unwittingly, deep seated antagom«m 

I recall meeting cisually Mr (now Sir) 

II E A Cotton, who then was editing the 
weekly organ India supported from the 
Indian N itional Congress funds about the 
time that she presided ov or the l‘U7 session 
of that organization and telling lnm of the 
experience I have just narrated 

“Bah ' ’ said Cotton "She is, my dear 
fellow, the most inconsiderate person in the 
world ’ 

I was shocked at that statement and 
asked him to explain what lie meant 

It turned out that Cotton and his 
colleagues of the India newspaper were 
greatly wroth at her for starting an orgam 
zation in London in connection with the - 
National Home Rule League that «lio had 
founded to further the cause of self govern 
ment for India She had exasperated them 
by ignoring the long established custom of 
sending an advance copy of her Presidential 
Address to them They were driven to 
obtain a copy from the officers of the Indian 
Home Rule London auxiliary, or to depend 
upon the summary telegraphed by Itcutcr 
and other press correspondents in India to 
British newspapers after the address had been 
delivered 
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Yin 

W inning frc a dom for India war, Mrs Be*ant’s 
consuming passion at this period She made 
more thin one effort to drag me out of the 
quiet of mv study into the maelstrom of 
politics 

Towards the end of 1916 she wrote to me 
urging me to became a Vice-President of the 
League for further ng Home Rule for India 
that was b°ing started m London through 
her initiative Oa the heels of her 1c ter 
came an invitation from the Ladv P milv 
Lutyens to take tea with her Lada Emily 
was the daughter of Lord Litton, who, in 
ennjunc ion with Benjamin Di raeli then the 
Prune Minister of Britain made the Qu<>co of 
England the Empress of India , and is the wife 
of the celebrated architect whose creations 
adorn manj capital-, including New Delhi 
So serious was Ladv Emilv in her attempt 
to make a politician of me thit she forgit to 
put sugar in mi tea Her eloquence was 
however wa ted upon me I refused to be 
drawn out of the seclusion of my stud} into 
the whirlpool of politics 

IN 

A few months later mj wife and I read 
of Mrs Be ant's internment It wa« difficult 
for ns to credit the new She was Br tish 
bv birtli and was, to im personal knowledge, 
thoroughl} loial to the Crown and anxiou-, 
for the continuance of the Indo British 
connection 

Everyone who knew anything about 
Mrs Bcsant expected that the internment 
would last onl) a few dav s I recollect a 
Tnco-ophist telling me * \ou probably do 
not kftoir thit Ltdr Wdhngdoa’s sister, the 
Cmnto s D* la Wnrr, 13 a devoted follower 
of Mrs Iie«ant You will sec that a way will 
soon be found to Fct her free " 

A\ hethcr Ladv \\ llhngdon was approached 
bv her si ter in Mr* Be ant’s behalf, and if 
she was, whether she everted her influence 
to bring about the withdrawal of the intern 
ment order, I have no mean* of knowing 

I lie**rd from an unimpeachable source 
about an incident in connection with 
Air Montagu's nil non to India in I9J7 
Ain Bc«aiit wa«, I was told, persona non 
oral « with Lord Chelmsford, who went 


about India with the Secretary of State and 
his part} Yet she was too important a 
figure in Indian politics to be ignored 

To get over the difficulty a member of the 
Mission invited her to his sitting room in 
his tent AVhilc she was there Mr Montagu 
casually sauntered in His colleague made 
some excuse and went out and the two had a 
long talk about the Indian situation and the 
means to mend it 

X 

When the Montagu Chelmsford scheme 
was incorporated, in a somewhat modified 
form in a Pirhamentary Bill and that Bill 
wa» entrusted to the tender mercies of a 
Committee of the two Houses of Pirliamcnt 
presided over bv a Conservative Peer (the 
Lord Seibourae), Mrs B^ant visited London 
She resided in a flat in Adelplu, not far from 
Tleet Street, the hub of British news 
paperdom, that had been placed at her 
dtspo-al 

As professional exigencies frequcntlv 
took me to that part of London, it was very 
convenient for me to drop in at Mr* Besant’s 
temporary homo She had given me a general 
invitation to call, of which I availed mjs-lf 
whenever time .and opportunity permitted 

If I had needed anv proof of her devotion 
to the Indian cnu«e, I got pic nty of it at that 
time Sh< seemed to have but one object in 
life and that to make India political!} self- 
sufficing 

A\ bile thus striving to ndv ance India, 
Air,- Be ant did not blink at Indian weak- 
nesses She w as sore at heart at the jealowue3 
and bickermg among the Indian leaders then 
in London 11 she could hire had her irty 
she would have githered them under one 
banner and marched them to “Room A" of 
the House of Lords m which Lord Stlbonrne's 
Joint Select Committee Fat, there to make a 
joint demand that India be made mistress 
over licr own hous°hnld The fis-iparous 
tendcnc} among our peojilc however nude 
such a concerted effort an utter impossibility, 
as I «oon found to my Forrow 

In and out of the flat as I was at odd 
times, I do not rrcolJect errr going in and 
finding Mr* Be«ant sitting still doing nothing 
She was cither giving an interview to some- 
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bodv , or holding a confcicncc, or answering 
Rttm, or writing in article or a note for 
public ition in one or mother of her 
puiodicnls 

Vml on wh it simple fare she did all this 
tissue 1 illing work ’ I *aw more than once 
her evening meal left on a trav foi her to cat 
ns she desired It consisted of a little bread, 
a few giapcs or some othci fruit, and a small 
pig of null — nothing w »rm not e\ tn a cup of 
cocon, tea or collce 

\I 


During one of Mrs Re* uith vi-its to 
rngl md 1 had the oppoitunitv of healing her 
speal from the platform Sh had under- 
taken to dclucr a seues of lcctuies at Queen’s 
Hall It was large and centrally located 

Mr St Nilinl Singh and 1 got to our 
bcnt-a onl} a few minutes before Mrs Besant 
ro e to speal That short interval was 
enough for us to see that the hall was 
crowded to its utmost capacity As far as we 
could see b\ str lining our necks we could 
not dc«crv a single cmplv scat At the back 
and sides of the room men and women were 
stauding c iger to listen to her 

The moment she begin to speak i hush 
fell on the audience Her clear, resonant 
voice filled even cornel of the \ast hall 
Now it rose and again it fell It had such 
remarkable earning power tint even her 
whisper reached the farthest corner 

During the hour or more that she spoke, 
nevei did she falter for a thought or a word, 
nor did «hc once refer to a note She stood 
in front of us and words poured from her 
lip 111 c Niagara fiom its chffshclf 

Ilei language was chaste and imaginative 
She decked Indian thought in a garb «o rich 
that the people present found themselves 
lifted out of their cl aus and transported to 
India seeing for themselves the myriad wavs 
in which Indinn culture had found explosion 
in our Motherland V hen the sound of her 
mellifluous voice ceased we found °« r3, ' , y < * 
back in matter of fact London, but all the 
better for the flight on the wings of fanev 
upon which she hnd taken us 
Nil 

I„ Winter, 1021, Mr- learned 

(lnt I in Colombo md mould shorth 


visit im Mother! tml She immediately wrote 
tome telling me tint she would like to hold 
a "festival ’ in Mr? Singh’s md mv honour 
when we reached Madras and a u ked me to 
let her know when she should expect u« 

I do not like to Inv c n fuss made over me 
and therefore the first intimation that she 
had of our arrival was when we called upon 
her at the office of hat India late one after- 
noon when I knew the paper must lme been 
sent to press and she could spare a fev 
minutes to talk with us 

She eluded me for not letting her know in 
advance of inv coming ‘ \ ou may not like 
receptions,’ slw said upbrudingh, but there 
arc mam persons who would Id e to meet 
von and I meant to a«K them to come out to 
Adj nr' 

Happily that was the first and last tune 
I saw her in an angiv mood 

Soon we were talking about all sorts of 
tiling" — about conditions in London as affect 
ing India at the time of mv departure , affair^ 
m Cevlon particular)! the state of Indian 
wage earners there in whom she took 
interest how long we were to be m Madras 
and what was to be our programme , and so 
on and so forth 

Mr Besant had taken a verv definite 
stand against the non co operation movement 
which was just then verv strong <r i ou arc 
m disagreement with Mr Guulhi in regard to 
the line of political action to be followed in 
India at this juncture, I said to hei b\ wav 
of elucidating the matter 

"Ics/ she said she was She would have 
nothing to do with a puroh negative move 
ment — a movement that was opposed to law 
and eider — with such a destructive 
inov ement 

Mr Gandhi had done verv useful work 
for India she admitted, but he had gone 
a«trav He 1 ad left the path of light and set 
Ins feet upon the path of darkness She was 
more sorrv foi him than nngrv with him, and 
still more mhiv for the j eoplc whom, accord 
ing to her, ho w is deluding 

Mv wife and I both have a great deal of 
respect and regard foi Mahatma Gandhi 
A\ c felt «ad that Mr« Besant disagreed with 
lnm so completch 

Hei till of law hi cal ing and of the fnng 
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of bullets in replv to brick bits flung at the 
police led Mi-. Singh to mterjcct 

* But, Mr* Bcsant, \ou made ver\ ugoious 
prote-ts again t the laws thitjou couaideied 
iniquitous — 1 m bioke them and defied the 
aiithoy*- es when the) would have punished 
you for your action I cannot *ee why v ou 
should now condemn Mr GanJhi fru doing 
the same thing ” 

‘ That was entirely diffeient she replied 

Usot choosing to continue the conversation 
along that hno'out of respect for the igetl 
lack who had done so much t > uplift human 
ity, Mrs Singh asked her if she still held the 
same views on the question of the limitation 
of population that she had suffered so much 
for etpres&mg in the da\s when she and 
Bradliugh In I published the pamphlet on that 
subject which shook the lehgnua and social 
world of Britain to its foundations 

Mr Besint leplicd most eiuphaticallj that 
«he did not She now knew that the Lords 
of Wisdom took great trouble to ensure that 
a soul sboild bo incarnated in a particulu 
famil) where it would b 1 * able to work out its 
Karma to the b° t advantage If the parent* 
thev had cho -*ri to create the ph) *ical bod\ 
through which that soul should function, re 
fused to bring it luto existence, the) not onl) 
would make it impossible for that soul to 
incarnate at the time its hour struck, but 
wojild entail upon the Lords of Creation the 
task of seeking another suitable vehicle for 
its rebirth The man and woman who refused 
to become parents would themselves suff r m 
asmuch as they would not be able to work off 
the Raima connected with the particular soul 
that otherwise would have taken birth in their 
fund) Knowing tin* she felt that it would 
be committing a dime against the di\inc 
being! m whose care th® affairs of our world 
had been placed to resort to contracnptiv c 
methods 

XIII 

A dav or two later ra) wife and I drov e 
outtoAdvarto wish Mrs B-’sant good bye 
before leaving Midra* We had to motor 
some six miles to the outei edge of the cit), 
to get there 

\\ e caught a gl imps'* of the head quarters 
of the Theosophical Socictv as our car neared 


the bridge spanning the river epilating Vdvar 
from Madras It looked as if we were going 
to a gaidca cit) That impression on neaicr 
approach, pioved to be conect Well kept 
lawns extended fiom either side of the broid 
road over which wo sped 1 Buddings, most of 
them low, were sot among palms and palmviis, 
banyan and tamarind trees 

Mi B^sant s n nt us a message as soon a3 
she learned of oul visit asking us to go up to 
her den, as she called the room in which 
she worked and, I believe, also slept When 
wt entcicJ she was sitting, in Hindu fashion, 
upon a snow white »heet spread ovei a thick 
mattic s tint was laid on a huge, verv low 
talht t )o It, ol div m as it would be called in 
rughnd in one cornei of the Iaige room 
She was writing with a pencil on a pad 
against her knee* \11 around hu were hug 
bsoks pipers and magazines 

\\ e coul 1 stav for onlv a short while as 
we had to go to the home of the friend witu 
whom we weie stopping ti have dinner befoi^, 
t iking the tiain tor Mvsare I here was 
thei fou little oppoi tumt) for fall 

\Y both felt recompensed liownci foi 
going to l lvar for the glimpse we had i f her 
in the irrou l dings that *Iie had made for 
herself It gave us the oppmtuintv to see 
how completely she hid exch ingc i the mate 
rial comforts of Bntain for the si npl'* Indnn 
wa)S, how sh<* had absoibed the Hindu spirit, 
and had, in fac*. become an embodiment of it 

\IV 

During the next eighteen months or «o we 
were travelling all over India — south, west, 
wwk 'Jfa.^aswwL "AtoigAViKt Sswasws 

40,000 miles b> rail and motor 

Again and again we chanced upon 
Mrs Besant travelling b) the «ame tiain fahe 
usiiall) was in a two birth fir t class coupe 
Her secretary occup)ing the uppir and sho 
the lowei oae at night \\ c were n it much 
more than half hoi age and v et of*, n wc felt 
weaned by tnvel But she showed not the 
slightest sign of fatigue, out nu!) never 
talked of being tired She thought no more 
of making the journc) from, «av, Midras to 
Lahrre than she did of going m frnn Vdvar 
to the \ett In ha office of i m ir ling 

Xor was «be looking out of the window at 
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the receding stem , or wluhng away her tune 
reading n novel She was carrying on her 
work n twill, Bitting with iier fu,t uu on the 
sc it, an b wiring letters, or writing notes or 
articles for her p iper«, or n ading hooks sent 
to lu r fur re mow * 

Sometimes she invited us to come into her 
coupe and wo tr netted between station 
-eh ittmg with her She read cvtcnmcl) and 
Wisin touch with movements all over the 
world but m most cases her t ilk was about 
the Motherland Iier heart bled at our conn 
tr)'s depressed condition She grieved over 
the dissensions prevailing am mg Indian 
leader*, at the refusal of one section of the 
comnmnit} to make common cause with the 
other More than once she tall od of men 
who regarded themselves as loadira and were 
so regarded by other*, and who j et could not 
stand up and demand freedom like men 

Iier faith in Jndm s destiny nev cr wav crcd 


She assured me again md ngun tint Indu 
would soon be raislre-s in her own household — 
that tile cons ti tut mi at wetpou would prcvaif 
where other instruments had failed 

I fch itt ever cJierjfeb the mi miry of those 
talks in railwij trim*, for little as L could 
liavo conceived it then, the} were to prove to 
be the 1 ist we were to I avc \ ith her \\ hen 
I vwted Madras duni g m} present Indian 
visit 1 h>st no tune m guitg out to \ovar 
but much to mv regret she wa3 too ill to *ce 
me 

Gloat was her love for India and she gave 
the bc*t in her to adv anee us Import mt ns 
was her contribution to the education d, social 
and politual progress of our countrv, I feel 
th it the greatest service she rendered us was 
by helpii g to break the fpell ca«t by the 
Occident upon our minds * 

* ConjrJit ail r „ht ot translation strict]) 
rcsermt l>j the lutfior 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN 1HE REICH 

AN INTERPRETATION OF THE NAZI RACIAL POLICY 


B\ J M KUMVRARPA, vt v,ili i» 


T HL attention of the world has been 
focussed recently on the powerful 
campaign that is being carried on in 
Germanv against the Jews Under 
tbo Nazi regime Jewish physicians have been 
dismissed from hospital staffs, Jewish judges 
have been relieved of office, Jewish prosecuting 
attornej s have been prevented from practising 
law, Jewish teachers and professors have 
been put out of educational institutions and 
Jewish students have been refused admission 
to professional school* More than a million 
Tews dwelling in Germain havi been affected 
thus, directly or indirectly, bv Adolf Hitler •» 
vigorous anti Semitic campaign When tbi 
last census was taken in 1923, there were 
5b4 379 Jews living in the Reich alone, ana 
it is estimated, that the Tcwish population has 
grown only by a few thousand since Jews 
constituted only 0 9 per cent of the total 


population in 19°o The great majority of 
Jews in German}, — 405,909 or more than 
70 per cent of the total number, — lived in 
Prussia As is goner dl} the case in other 
countries the German Jews were concentrat 
cd in the citic®, nearly two thirds of them 
living in places with populations of 100,000 
or more, and onl\ 17 per cent m towns of 
10,000 or Jess Hie distubution is in sharp 
contrast with the countrv ns a whole , 
53 per cent of the total German population 
was found to be living in the towns of 
10,000 or less in 1925 

Before the Nazis took over power, tho 
civil and political cqualitv of Jews was full} 
guarantied under the constitution Article 
130 of tlio Reich’s constitution reads thus 
'Civil and political duties are neither 
dependent upon nor restricted b} the practice 
of religious freedom flic cnjo}ment 
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of cnil and political rights a- well as 
admic ion to official post, 13 independent 
of religious creed The article imme 
diatel\ preceding asserts that ‘all 
inhabitants of the Reich enjo) full hbertv 
of faith and conscience The undisturbed 
practice of religion is guaruiteed bv the 
Constitution and is under State protection ’ 
Coder these «af e-guards it is said Jews m 
Germany enjoyed full legal equality before 
the Nan odmini tntion eame into power 
E\en then a certain amount of social and 
economic di crimination was common but at 
no time was then, such positive anti 
Jewish feeding as we find todiv in Germans 
What then has brought about the present 
attitude of th" Germans toward Jews 

ANm N vtion \li«m 
To understand the Nazi German m nd 
and what i> happening now in Germany, it 
maj be worth while to ponder over thp 
following ob ervition which William Jamu 
considered the mast phdo oplncal remark he 
had ever heard There is prcciois little 
difference between man and man, but what 
little there is is of tremendous importance * 
If now wc substitute “race’ for 'man and 
then examine the assumptions which underlie 
the Nazi programme, then we will be in a 
portion to understand the piesent German 
mind * Between us and the others (non 
Nazis) declares Gottfried hedcr, a sp ritual 
father of Hitler and author of the Nazi 
platform, ' stands this unbridgeable darning 
sword of our If cltnnichnmnig (or general 
point of \iew) * The German people, 
maintains Herr Ro enberg form a race of 
peculiar energy and punt\ with a remarkable 
cultural heritage of purelv German character 
Tnc great empire, which the) formed and 
which for four long scars delied the world 
was van pushed because it was weakened by 
spiritual poi-ons The*-c poisons, such as 
belief in human civilization (a9 opposed to 
German), international! m, paciii m and parha 
mentan in, were mixed up with the pure 
sociali m (which the Nazis champion) into 
a dead s brew called Marxianism Through 
this subtle weapou, which it ha-* devised, 
the international lewish caj italism which 
rules the world ha3 blinded the German 


woikiog class and led it astrav Labour’s 
best efforts to destroy international capitalism 
are thus paralysed 

The Nazis see m Marxianism a cras3 
material 1 n which denies the creative individual 
and exalts the mas3 °o tbev attack everv form 
ot the doctrine of Marx, from extreme Left 
Communism to mild revisionism But this 
alone will be fruitless the\ maintain, until 
the bacillus which poisons the German 
blood and devitdi/es the German spirit has 
b’en de troved and bo a pitiless war, they 
believe mu t b“ wiged on Jew* and their 
influence Tuesc once removed Herr Rosen 
b"rg dtchres it will be possible to unite the 
woihing classes with the middle classes, 
who line beeo destrovid bv international 
capitalism into a glo ioiis whole from which 
the spirit of materials n and gain has been 
uprooted Ger nan workers are never again 
to make the auti nation d mistake of feeling 
more cb&el\ akin to the workers of other 
nations thau to their own employer It is 
on the found \tion of a punhed racid and 
national outlook that the structure of German 
culture and national life is to be rebuilt 

Thf New Ru.ivi Poiicv 

lhe steadilv sharpening ciiMs"of the la«t 
six \cars or mor*. 111 Germinj, the permanent 
and trm3ient injustices of the Treat) of 
Ver allies and the impas loned eloquence of 
Hitler have given rise to n fir reaching 
spiritual movement Germans have written 
countless hooka developing \anous aspects 
of national socialism and a hoi) war has been 
declared upon its enemies The purely racial 
aspects have found pseudo scientific justifi- 
cition , Germanists have been found to bless 
the Nazi version of Deut chtum, economists 
have exhumed 1 nidrich list and developed 
ideas of national economic self sufficiencv 
under the awkward title of "autarchv ’ Mean 
tune the guiding spirits of the movement have 
maintained close touch with Ital) and have 
given the Fa*ei t movement there a careful 
semtinv Nevertheless, Hitler has never 
permitted an) important changes in the Nazi 
programme, a~d it stands toda\ virtual Iv as 
it did in 11120 

Of the twentv five point- in the Naz.i 
-chetne for r< casting Germ in societv, seven 
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ileal in whole oi m part with eliminating 
the Jrw iml Jt w islt influence , fi\o ded 
with intiond ami politic il unis and tlm teen 
with social and economic principles The 
firnt gioiip has m the mini been put into 
opemtion, the second 1 ms been pncticdb 
realized, while the third constiluUs the nub 
of social polio which is 111 tty to prose mo«t 
diilicult of achievement It is mcrssarv to 
make eleni at the outset the distinction 
between the platform, tbe <\tremt measures 
taken during the height of tin anti Semitic 
outburst and then verv slight ichxation as 
indicated in the more recent dispatches 
These Inttci two aic not «im to keep apirt, 
but it m i} be said that C ibinet pronounce 
mints now tend to be a little more mod rite 
tliau the action- and declarations of Nazi 
subordinate- 

Tlio se\ on planks of the programme that 
deal with Jews and otlitr * iinde»n »ble’ 
eliments in the German i act il and national 
commonalt) arc asfjllow- 


1\ Only a member of our oin people 
(Volksgcnossc) mil be a citizen o ir ovn peo|lc 
are onlv tbo e of Gernan blond without regard to 
confes ion const picntly ro few may be a member 
of our people 

\ Whoever is not a citizen may live in 
Germany onlj as a truest and must be governed 
by laws relntit l to fort igu ere 

\ I Onlj citizens have the n*ht to deci le on 
the leadership and laws of the State We, Mere 
fore demand that every public ollice of whatever 
sort whether in tbe Reich the States or the 
communes be filled only by citizens 

VII We demand that the «tate a« ume the 
burden of providing working and living possibi 
lilies for its citizen* If it is not po r ble to feed 
tbe entire population non citizens must be espcll d 
from the Keich 

\ III All further immi-ralion of non 
Germans is to be stopped W e demand that nil 
non Germans who have immigrated to Germany 
Birce Aug 2 1114 be form] to leave the Re ch 
X\II1 We demand a legislative battle agi nst 
deliberate political lies ai d their propagation 
through the pre<s In order to make possible 
tbo creation of a German press we demand ttjat 
all editors and workers on newspapers which 
appear in the German language be members ol 
Si? own people <l.) non l.era.n p.per. be 
reoonxi to »eet the eipre-i penni moo o( Ibe 
Sate fot pttbl cation (...) any C aoe.al pan.cip.tom 
or influences in a German newspaper by a non 
Oemio bo forb.JJtn by law and puimbri 1> 
confiscation of the paper as well as the immediate 
expulsion from the Reich of the non German in 

qU News n napcrs which work against tbe common 
rood are to bo prohibited Such tendencies tn art 
aud literature i eaott bad ..ftra" »P™ ”« 


national life are to be suppressed and institutions 
wh eh fnrtlmr auch influences are to be closed 
W1V We demand freedom for all religious 
sects in the State to far as they do pot endanger 
its existence or work against the customs and 
morals of the German race 

The part* as stick repiesents, it is said, 
the paint of view of a positive Christianity 
without tying itself down to an) particular 
form of cotrf fusion It fights the spirit of 
Ttwish maten ilism in and outside the people 
and is convinced that a lasting recovers of 
the Ger mn nation can only result from the 
inner conviction of national and common 
good 


lilt In\ Nor E\»irv Ak-imigath> 

The vhoh racial problem in German) 
seems to centre round the fact that the 
German Jews have not become assimilated 
in German* n« they have, for instance, in 
England In England the Jews think as 
national Englishmen , in fact, ont there the) 
lme become completely absorbed in the 
Lnglish people There is a difference, 
howtver, between England uud German* that 
needs to be kept in mind. Germany is the 
transition station from Eastern Judaism, that 
is from Poland, Austria and Htingir*, to 
Western Imlaism, and consequently, 
German*, after the Eastern frontiers wcr< 
opened up b* the Social Democratic Govern 
ment, received the riff raff of Eastern 
Judaism And unfortunate!* these people do 
not become ca tl* a«<*imilated m the nation 
that has extended to them its hospttalit) 
the* al*\n\ remain as an alien substance in 
the life of the nation Though the Eastern 
Jews speak the language aud adopt the 
customs and habits of the German people, 
the) seldom imbibe the German spirit and 
culture Therefore, Jews, not being of the 
the German people, ea«il* carry oo, so the 
Germans eaj, propaganda against the nation 
‘The Eastern Jew*,” declare- Dr Goebbels, 
‘have created a desolating disorder in the 
field of the pr s«, films and of public opinion 
under the protection of Social Democracy 
All of tins was possible in Germany because 
of the freedom and hospitality given to them 
If ) on w ill take into consideration first the 
corruption scandil®, second!) the increase in 
the number of Jews in the public life of the 
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countr), *uid thirdly, the large number of 
public po-ts occupied bj lews, which m no 
war corresponds with the proportion of the 
Icwish element to the population of German* 
as a whole, then you will undor-tnnd how a 
certain feeling of aversion on the part of the 
German nation towards Tndai-ra has grown 
up” To make matters wor-e, Jews segtegite 
themsehos from the rest of the populitiou 
The prosperous Jewish business men, for 
example, live in B rim on the Kurfur-ten 
dam , the poorer clement of ludu-m lives 
in the Gronudierstra-«c Such sect ons 
become definite Tewiih quarters 

Ct vri f'-of CoM'lt M-w vnd Anti Gppvw 
Prop vc Y\DV 

Jn tho«< sections, for the mo-t part, c, 
the Germans sa*, the practical and mtellec 
tual organization-, of the Communist move 
ment were established These un Gernan 
tendencies on the part of Tews have naturill* 
vrouv'd bitter feeling against them, and tin 
government has onh sought to direct this 
feeling into legal and prop«*rl* regulated 
channels To check gromng trouble, it has 
al«o laid down the definite percentage of 
position-, which shall be occupied b\ the 
lews in the legal and medical profe*. ion« 
Resenting this nnti Semitic attitude of the 
German, .lews earned on propaganda outside 
the State against German* And when the 
German people came to kno*\ definite!* that 
a large part of the ntrocit* campaign was 
being engineered b* German lews In men, 
the* point out, like Ludwig Tins'em and 
Fruchtwanger, at that moment the hat** and 
dotctmmaUon. of the Gctwvvw people to clef* **vl 
thein-ehes became active The re-ult of this 
feeling was the boacott of the low 

If the go*<rimicnt had not slipped in and 
taken the situation in 1 and at the critical 
moment, legalized the bo*cott and i-tieml 
it into organized channel' tin- feeling, the 
Germans ra*, would hav« broken out anung 
the nation at targ< anil might ha\« can <-d 
lmmea-nrabh dnmagi The Go*ernment 
control of the lovcott hdpal to tarrr it 
through with unpardlelrd di-uphni W cart 
now informed that the German ration i* read* 
to lea*o this question in *be*anc« if Judn-m 
will leave the German nation alone To 


I9H 

understand full* thi- complicated problem, 
one must be able to differentiate between 
what hid happened before the present 
Goternment took overpower and what has 
taken place since, and also to diffcicntiate 
bi tween what mevitabl* ouurgcd from the 
people and **hat ha- been done bj the Govern- 
ment 1 1 = cl £ 

Tiif N \/i Bami tiii Bn <u Woru» 

Ol I MON 

German* has had a rt *nlufion, —a ie*olu 
tion which wo ild have pribiblv resulted in 
a hewj lo-s of human live- in other countries 
On the wliah the r cent German re*olutiou 
was b'oodloss and peaceful It cannot lie 
denied that exce— *s ha*c happened a«crtb 
abl< to the excitement of the masse- at the 
upheaval \e*rrthelos«, it mu-t b* admitted 
tint on the whole this rc*olntt in was blood 
le— anil peae fill Tlnugli the change in the 
government ot the Reich and in the adminis- 
tration if the States and cities wa- greater, 
*ct it ww welcomed more cnthima-ticall* than 
the revolution of November, 1*1 1 S This 
reception could be accounted for b* th<f fact 
that the German people themselves di-criditi d 
the republic, in spite of the amazing German 
recover* under that Go*ernment, as the* 
thought it wi- linked with the Treat* of 
Versailles and the mor d stigma the war guilt 
clauses placed upon German* F*en Hitler’s 
success is duo largely to the era* mg of the 
Gmnans to extricate thrin«el*es from the 
fitters impo-ed upon them at Vi roadie* 
When tin* are tlm- going through the pangs 
of a nation tl ri birth, it is natural for them to 
taki mncm actww* ftgavw-t vcrecowcdaljlc groups 
within the national fold fins feeling of anti 
‘v miti m, tl ert fore, appears to bean integral 
part of tl r nation d resurgent e 

Neverthi le <•, it i- a great pif* that the 
rrgem ration of the Gcm-nii nation should bi 
so intiinVel* litikid up with rare hatred and 
mimn it* W hilc it is not diflleiilt t > under- 
stand tie prob! m of an una**imilable tl ment 
miational life, *et we niu t sa* that the 
present outbr ak of c*il J as ions among a 
larg section of tl German p •ople will, as a 
memo-*, remain f ir a Ir ng time a blot on the 
red rd r f a nati »n so pr mil of its h gh culture 
AU oit it is certain that world opinion will 
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image of peculiar interest and characteristic local 
type The earl est «pecunens perhaps belonging 
to the 'Naltigm group of Bodhi attva* * are 
marked by great simplicity slimness and inner 
absorption Their regular and well define I 
features greatly add to the impression of dignity 
and transcendental vision 

The colossal image of the youthful Buddha, 
-eated in the [Ilian jarsi mult a from Lalitagin 
(Tig 1) is one of the few enduring pieces fashioned 
by the chisel of the early mediaeval Onssan artist 
It may be ascribe 1 to the «eventh century a d 
on stylistic ground* The spiral locks of the 
head which it elf i» abouto neanda half feet in 
length crowned by the f in it i are mailer than 
u'uak The delicateli chi elled face is oblong 
shaped By gracefully curving away the unusually 
long ear lobe* the inevitable stiffness has been 
deftly avoide I l r la is prominently marked 



1 


Fig 1 Buddha Touching Larth. Lalitagin 

on the foreh ad ^trught slanting eyebrow*, 
which define «\iperfic ally modelled half «nut eye* 
out t retched m shallow curves combined with a 
long point'd no c an 1 t ghtly compressed 
po itmg lip* give an nbi ling impre non of mten*e 
spritual force an 1 determination wb i_h all the 
terror* of Mara anl the wile* of his daughter* 
mi crabh fa led to di lurb or destroy (fig •*) 
Tb s remarkabl heal i* joined to a leonine trunk 
by n narrow neck and sloping shoulder* Of the 
hand*, the J ft one re'ts on the lap while the right 

• Chanda— /lid pk II, figs. 1.5 pt M, figs. 1,3 



Fig 0 Buddha Head Lalitagin 
one, ending in tapering rythmic fingers, point 
downward* calling the Earth a* witness to 
His rights and nghteousne.-, Legs are 
interlocked in the l a lma at a po*e. But for the 
traces of the tmn*parent drapery ncro*s the 
cbest and about the wrist and ankle the body 
«eems to be entirely unclothed 

Consequently the fully revealed form is 



Fig 3. \ ajra^na Buddha Bhittiraka from 
Cntucfc Put net 
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image of peculiar interest and characteristic local 
tjpe. The earliest specimens perhaps belongutff 
to the Naltigiri group of Bolht attva** arc 
marked by great simplicity slimne s and mn^r 
absorption Their regular and well defined 
features greatly a Id to the impression of dignity 
and transcendental vi«ton 

The colossal image of the youthful Buddha 
seated in the lit ui it*] ars t iiu Ira from Lahtagi rl 
(Fig 1) la one of the few enduring pieces fashioned 
by the chisel of th" early mediaeval Ons«an artist 
It may be a«cnbed to the seventh ccnturj v P 
on stylistic grounl* The spiral locks of tl ie 
head which it elf is abouto ne and a half feet » n 
length crowned by the 1 mi i are smaller than 
u«unk The delicate!} chi died face is obloriff 
shaped By gracefully curving away the unu«ualiy 
long ear lobes the inevitable «tifFness ha3 been 
deftly nroide 1 I rna is prominently marked 



rig ’ Luddha licad Lai it agin 

one ending in tapering rythmic fingers point 
downwards calling the Earth ns witness to 
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ilinnii term'd b) pm on phinncM nnd utter lath 
of diMd* no toncentrilim? tlio observer’s 
nttention on th« ex |imit< ly rendered »cn«iliv< 
fiiee, vibrating mill divino j iil*ntion In epito of 
the comptrntml) tht mol lling, tho limbs nre 



I ig 4 Colossal Buddha head Ratnagiri 

slim elender nnl extnmelv elongated Confined 
ns the\ nra within a strictly triangular frame the 
tan ring lines of the end symmetrical figure 
ppcmlh emilmized !>> tho spreading legs and 
converging ann« skilful!) convey our vi«ion up 
tow aids the crownm„ member The occidental 
nb'en e of the deconted petlc tal and the 
cu*tom»r> clabcarte batUtb ns well the broad 
sum mar) treatment of tho tight clinging fle«h 
affords little scope for an\ pronounced interplay 
of light and «li<t to except the regions between the 
bu«t '’and the arms an 1 around the face But the 
harp angular lines of the limfs greatly enhance 
the tense- nleitnfss of the cxceptionall) placid 
countenance With ‘ho utmost economy of 
details the artist has been happih sueecs-ful in 
obtaining the maximum .graphic effect by a rare 
combination of •tn-nslh m® Jil.c-icy I>oboly 
can dent that tho snnpl city and vigour of 
execution has endowed the image with a vital 
and in) «tenous «ignifieinee of singular emotional 

aPP The Bn I lha represented in fig 3 seated 
likewise seems to be a little later than the 
previous one It is more damage 1 JJat the 
bSslab is intact here Although devoid of the 

Sual paraphernalia of lh * ‘ hrone «*"* t,n ?. of 
fantasJc animals like M ikarn Iv.rtt.mukH 
Tvumnrn. G ija *imha anl other decorative devices 
whS generally accompany the post-Gupta and 
early medieval relief-, penally in Pastern India, 


tho extreme sevenU of the background i» relieved 
by n pair of attendants mil hovering Gnndharva 1 * 
winch flank tho plain oval halo round the hem! 
Thcso setondar) figures however, do not in tho 
Iea«t nllcet tho inspiring majesty and immobdc 
eerenit) of tho main im ig< It is also provided 
with n lotus pede«td Otherwise in pln»tu 
• oneeption nnd execution, there is no material 
divergence from the nm cling idol 

A colo««nl Bui Ilia head, severed from its 
trunk l)ing on tho top of Ilatnngin under a 
spreading Imnynn frei, is undoubtedly one of 
the wonders of In linn art It measures 3 8” by 
J 2 nnd its nmnztng proportions can be guessed 
from the two nccompan)ing ()ri)a bo)« (I ig 1) 
A« far as I know, this head his never been 
reproduced before We shoul 1 notice that the 
treatment of the i)c is different from that of the 
foregoing Bu hlhns nnd t* < !o s el) akin to tbe 
leclnnjue fellowe I in the ‘-unath Gunta Buddha* 
By chamfering off the rwedmg nun below tbe 
e)c brow, at sharp angles the exquisitely full 
I idnn/ali^iMi ii a is dclincitcd in a soft 
graceful convex with elu«ivc lights nnd hadows 



Tig 5 Vajrasana Buddha Bhattsraka from 
Cuttack District 

pla)ing around Following the Gupta formula, 
agnm, great care has been bestowed on the 
delicately curling sensitive lips which bear 
striking resemblnnce to the elegant lips of the 
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Bodhisattva statues from Lai i tag n We are 
unconsciously reminded of the inspiring Dhyant 
Buddhas of Borobudur Java, as wo look at the 
massive grandeur round smoothness harmonious 
rythm and deep spiritual abstraction of this 
intriguing bead 

However, the air of elegance which permeates 
the sculpture* described above is notably ab ent 
in the examples belonging to tbe subsequent 
periods The Buddhas of the Sth 9th centuries 
are comparatively heavy and coarse The stela 


Laming figures of Bodhiyittvas In between them 
a novel decoraltve adjunct in the shape of tbe 
hanging foliage of the B dhi tree is introduced 
Its drooping curve is happily re pon«ed by the 
ell ptical halo which not only counterbalances the 
increasing °en=e of animat on resulting from tbe 
crowded treatment of the l ackslab and the 
pedestal but visibly augments the prevailing 
sense of quiet re tfulne » of the imago Modell 
mg gams in volume and roundness and an 
ailed strength 13 impartel to the face by 
0 juanng the jaw an 1 tghtening he thin com 
pre« ed lips 

Subsequently in the 9th lUtli ton tune" the 
note of drgmfie 1 compo«urt an 1 au tere simplicity 
pervading the foregoing sculptures is apparently 
disturbed by the predominance of luxunou 
fanta tt and agitate 1 dot ills (Fig G Although 
the contour of the fie hy body informed by 



Fig 6. Buddha (Touch ng Earth 1 atnagm 

representing Vnjri*ana B ildha Bhattaraka from 
one of the hills (Fig ») is mon eliborate than 
the reliefs nlrca ly not eed. Hero we fin 1 the 
high po<l ’tal divide- 1 into t«o horizontal 
compartments The lower one con«i*ts of a 
•unken panel carved with vertical figures. \\ biL 
the upper one contains double rows of lotus 
petals upon which Bu 1 lha is silt ng upright. 
The bark-dab i« flanked l v two vertical fn zea, 
each divi led into three rectangular panels con 


Fig " Buddha from Lorobudnr 
voluptuous grace iero„,> 3 mo . , 
swellrog the treatment more «of t and rei'f, 
still the conspicuous an 1 , ,^ n *ti' - u , 

™» ■■ cmf.ll, kS ” 1 sr “ 

palpable signs of creeping *V» 

not bo checkefl for 

PECU.I-P XPUT.JEVT „ Q 
There are obvious i 


aoi 
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innhtul twio.1, by MnitMian inft-M* of gi" 
I’ala fmi'ite If w* wnipnri* ***o last Bud* J'» 
from Itumurirt null » «ml mpam> 
figure from Mien Hit "« may In* HM «•> Itio 
irrtnl Icuniyntj hi tl n mhlntiw. m wrP'W 
by Chanda lint a critnl atm!) mil nt oni a 
rmni that tin* ilwro foil »«<•»! by the <nrJr 
tin-in sal Origin i- tiljitor tkiMUM Iron that of 
hi* northern emit m|»omrj t« noln M, inH «t*nt. 

'1 li two n lief* intjf ngrce <« d* hm*. moro 
Jcm, Imt there t« unit ditiww« m F-nertl 
etyle In lit*' Or.-t»i «wnpl« ttai.ro readdr 
mint, t*-l I.) tin* monumi nt ‘1 character of tlin 
linnet ’1 In- boll and vuoroim connption anil 
the Ktnrml tin n lilt of treatment it tntiroljr 

liekin ' in tin* Mngn Ilian spmmen niirh 

noinhb n •tholi* , achievement it ncrom. 
n|i*linl b) n fimpl JjAnail pwn« »• - «« 

minc.iml feltim »l III' Oil— 1 - >‘~'t «*}" 

lnrrcr in i niwrtinn m n'lilmn li il«' ««’• 

in, fi,l itl.l li lit* v ii n M" 0 H ~1 tlmn I n "l"-' 
°( th • mnl i“ Imil Alrim. I 1 " 1 "Imo" '""'‘H 
„f rmrpliMt »( Itn* nnm inins*. virtu il nli'i-iiu 
o n ilrnr in.li ilnm of III- siinnir n|ipn*l nn. 
1,1,. ill «f Ml* of ilrip r*. m conln-t 
in Ifie mmtnmlnrl) ol iliomto «in«t™“ “ 
,lV»i m lln Mnrnllnn .* Iiool con*liIuU- «ho 
fli'linruMnnf! fmtiirr* of lie Ori**r i*hoo! " rnre 
n lo™“ to Tiuiiliir ll» '■>it'f<= '»•““» ot ,h t 
fi tie flminir inner of llie mini I 

Iho cliiiomlelr ilcumneil h lelsroiinil 

I-vcn lie fflinoii, Ooou Bn'iltm ! 

1 i nUmlilf -erred 11 - tie model for nil 
rulwlS »“S,p» elnpinp ll.« 

Sc? m mnl oul-ile Imli". »"> vlonrlv m»rkol 
b” 5olupl,.o.i*ne- nnil .rn-uon-p^ i* 1 ;.. P™^ 

fiMillv mw' on efbmmncy I no po«i oupm 
llmldhn. of l!e»/»l Mill B*« couW !'» ™P« 

F&ttjgg&ss 

n-eetic , ter* ^ The«c singular produett 

Sonb bc-pral profoundly spiritual or eoerC'* 
notonl) oc pu t , e nervou- tension 

trSlTJ™ offline to. III*. ' .bo eclebm 
S BuMtiu of Anuralbapuni Ccjlon 


Tut I’lmunn ot Jmsmsi Hi turn t* 
finch mitt, nt nl'O the ptcultnr tyjxs 
of halo* round thor hen It. I«il u* l> infer 
that the .IttvniKH Jin Id hat nn I IWliMltta- of 
Binbudur mnl I'mmbtnain {‘•th Oth c/nluijr 
a iO, which nn dotinguithi-l hy the time 
rlnnh imd Htcrity cf ronMplion, the Mm 
ruprrrii spiritual fmour, the aimt r*m-ulnhl« 
monumental rhintour nnJ the aim* subtle 
aentitivo m«vltHin/ f mi) lintoat their proit)iyj*e 
th* flriMim Hu I lit t of the ( trly imxlunal in. 
Moreover, it it inl'rt-tlng to not*, tint both the 
nh'olutely plain elliptical nimbus m high rdnf 
nnil the long tip* ring point*-! halo, either plain 
or fringed with flamboyant serollt, nn> typical 
On**an fenturet 111 fiimittnneout occurrence in 
.Inaanit*) )iollIn-t work* may connate sont thing 
more than mere chance coinci v ncc. * I'lg* 7 nn 1 ** 
Jf wo rcmcmhir in thit ronnoction, the bn*k 
maritime mu! colonial activity of th* people of 
Knhnga *lurmg the carl) m»h<ral pernx! . the 
thmmg Ons-anport of ( he li la loft haritrapura ’) 
which was the Stirling point of *u going 
Yf«**h limn*! for the I ir 1'itl , the ln-toricil 
cmha«t) ot king Suhhaktra of Orisit to the 
( hme-e I.mporor lel-ong , the mtere-t ng ftet 
rcaealcl t>\ Burmese teats that nt one time 
I\j»u in Lower Burma was known ns Um 
(O Ira or Onna) mnl oil I’rome ns ‘•ikscl 
(hnkuhctra I’uri) ns nl-o the indelible unprcM 
of early mc*licrnl plistir language of On«*a 
on some sculptures from Thnlon , nn I Iiith th# 
migration of n branch of the ®ailo*lbhava d>na«ts 
of Kongo<la (Gonjim «li*tricl> to the Malay 
peninsula there is nothing nstomshmg in the 
revelation of ‘certain mirks of clo^e affinity 
lictncen contempomn (>rn«m nrt nnd the 
Mahay nna Bullhi't imngis of ^mlendra art of 
middle lava It is also highly probable that 
the soflne-s luscious grace nnd sinuous 
rythm of the nlief panel- of Borohu lur nna 
I’mmhanam may be due to tin influence, 
lca«t partly, of the same source, chrncterized 
ns it was in the hill century, by an identical 
emphn»is on hcnvinc**, supple spontan 
eous charm, nn 1 extremely clastic rouud cuire-, 
ns illustriUsl particularly in some Bu 1 lui*t 
pro lucts from the lull tracts in the Cuttack 
district and the Brnhmamcal •culpture- from the 
Barnsunmcsv am — Vmtnl Deul group of temples 
in Bhuvnneswnr The influence of po*t-*«upta 
provincial school* of 1’iiln nnd I’nllavn upon 
Nulcndrn nrt has already been established, but 
the present series of nmnrkablc di-covcnes ot 
Bu Iflhi-t sculptures, n-cnlie*! to tho Knras ot 
Orissa, nny help to clarify some perplexing 
problems of tho most glorious chapter of the 
nrti'ttc hi*tory of ancient Java. 



INDIA AND ITALy — A PLEA FOR 
CULTURAL CO-OPERATION 

m p \ R( n 

N AHOXAL malries an keen now a i oi centuries we have suffered from 
da) keener than evei before, but material wietcheduess and political vicissi 

at the game time the need for tildes and now, at last, there seems to hate 

cultivating relationship with neigh come upon the nation the consciousness, 
bounng and distant* nations is also felt all the though still not ver) widelv spread, of this 

more kecolv It t.eems to be a contra material and political condition, as a lesult of 

diction, but it is not so if we consider the fact winch a feeble eflort is being made to amcho 

that it arises from the spirit of national self- rate it I say feeble effort, because, consider- 

defencc as well as national self expansion ing the ixtcnsivenoss of national decomposi 

So far as isolation means death and expansion tion, the effort to arrest the pugre^s of 

means hfe, a nation on the ascendant or that putridity and to restore the sinking \itaht) of 

wants to be on the ascendant, must tr\ to the nation, cannot as art be saul to be ude- 

approach other nations m obedience to this quate, notwithstanding the noble self sacrifice 

law of life, not onl\ through politics, but and the heroic courting of tin utmost suffering 

also through art, literature and general culture by man) 

The cn for fellowship is, thcrefoi e, now But the new orientation is tluri The 
common, and not a few arc the international hopeful sign 0 f icaction is there At this 
institutes and societies that ahead) exist and time what is nccessan nlong with othei things 

arc being established for promoting human for the uplift of the nation, is the growth of 

md national relationship t * tn( l societies that would devote them 

\\ c m India know the tragic consequence selves to the studv of the laws that go\ern 

of the isolated life that we lived through tin the growth and docn\ of national aggregates 

diflerent age« of our Liston c are too pam to the studv of the forces of lif< tint arc «t 
full) aware of tin handicaps on our national work all the world over and tint might do 

progress that wc ourselves lmc inqiosed as a harm or good to us and to help iu the spread- 

result of our deliberate di«cnnni etion from the mg of such ideas and activities that might b< 

carlv dav * of onr hMorv with the external conduce c to the health of the nation 

world A\c ha\e » civihrition that is the Of ill the countries that are making the 
most singular m the world, and it rau-t be new civiliration, Jtal\ is the one which cm 

admitted that this singulantv or uniqueness is teach India a great deal U hen I «a) this, J 

due to its comparative fn edorn from external do not in the least suggest that India can 

inlliu nces , but nt the same tune who is so learn nothing from otliir nation* Not at 

blind n* not to ob-er»c that our Iiistornal all There are qualities among the An>»!o- 

po-utmn todnv is also to a large extent due to s a_\ou* and the Teutons which arc worthC of 

this? being imitated b\ India The Slava also nnv 

India h\cd in » tower of ivor\ absorbed give something to India What I mean h 

in her mwtedriam, forgitful of the forte* of this —that there is , great deal of similanta 

life that Wire at work outside her own between the historical evolution, the political 

confine*, and is now paving the jwnaltv for it di*tinv of India and Italv, the two countri 

These forces ol life sealed over her mightv might be said to be friends m misfortune IT 

natural barrier* and because of her unpre- the miaf >rtune of foreign subjugation th t' 

partdne-* to meet the*« forc<s, prodmed now over m Ital) but that still conh * ** 

material wretchedness and political vui«si- India, the misfortune of submeafirt,. 

of 


n- 
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petty provincial jealousies amlmnlrits winch 
jt products and many other small 01 big 
misfortunes which it is useless to reiterate, 
ni d Itnlv might tench India how to get rid of 
thesi misfortunes In these sense Italy is the 
only c untry the study of whose histoiv and 
political institutions might be of real sen ice 
to India 

Lot u* take a panoramic mow of the 
hi«t< r\ of Italy W c sco the brightness of 
It nn< lllmnmn u g the centuries of pro and 
post Christian history all over Unripe To 
Ho m hrlrngnd the spiritual and intellectual 
lead ro’ ip nt entire Junr >pc for centuries ami 
all the nations of Europe lived cheerfully 
by a culture that had come fnni there 
Itomc conquered other nations and gave thi 
conquered its own culture and institutions, 
which the subject na»ions accepted and np 
prec ated notwithstanding the political 
submission to Rome As G K Chesterton 
m Ins book, The ItesHf reef ion of Tiomt say s 

They were no more ashamed of it than 
Vroeneans are ashamed of beinc while men 
from Europe rather than blick men from Vfnca 
or ml men from America They were no more 
insulted by it than a Christian is insulted by 
the existence of the Holy Land It was something 
adm tted aid admired 

Ev^n when Rome was Christianized the 
Chn tian rplipioti was given a catholic 
elm ne'er bv Rome and Rome became tlic 
relig o is f » intnin head of Europe J»e\t to 
the H L Land Rome was flic greatest centre 
of pilgrimage f r nil the religious people in 
Clm*t*-ndnm But then the Latin discipline 
which hid maintained the supremacy of Rome 
was broken and Italy became a picy to com 
parativeh lcs3 cullured invaders from the 
north who, however, due to the wonderful 
i«similatmg genius of the Latin people, were, 
lft course of time, absorbed by it into its own 
nation »l organism Then followed the rise 
of the communes a sort of fragmentary brilli 
tlncc for Italy, f raginentaty , because there was 
ho national centre of unitv when the brilh 
Alice could be focussed and from when it 
could be reflected o\ er the entire country 
Then followed the mm vfellous period of the 
Renaissance and along with it the subjection 
of Italy to foreign domination beginning from 
1492 and listing till 1870, the v ear of tlic 
completiou of Italian unitv 


The heroic fight which Italy put up to 
get rid of the yoke of foreign subjugation is 
well known llaly rose again under tho 
leadership of men like Marzmt, Garibihli 
and Cavour to march forwaid dong the path 
of civilization and so in Italian historv the 
struggle for independence winch she nude 
is known as the Risorgimcnto From the 
Risorgimonto to IVcism, from Alar/mi to 
Mussolini, there has been continuous 
progress, through ups and (low ns of course, 
of nation building, and Italy has agiin assert- 
ed her h iprcniacy by giving to the world a 
new soc al svstem in the corjieritive Slate 
and a personality who is himself an embodi- 
ment of youthful energy and who has made 
the old lan'guid nation again vigorous and 
voung 

Let 11 * take a panoramic view of the 
histnrv of India The car'v centuries of 
Indian history me filled with the light of 
Vcdtc cn ilization Then comes the illumuia 
tion of the great Lord R id Ilia and this 
illumination gradually spreads all over India 
and then crosses the confines of tliccouiitn — 
and adorns the entire extreme eas* \ ith a 
new spiritual beauty To Ind a comes 
pilgrims from byond the seas and mountains 
to make their lives publirnc bv looking at the 
new ilium nation at its source and marvellous 
institutions of education and culture grow 
and develop all o\ tr the country Then the 
light dies and the spiritual expansion of Ind a 
is contracted and limited to its own bound 
ancs and the country fall* a victim to barbar- 
ous invasions from the north Tho first 
invaders were vetv soon absorbed bv the 
country so that no distinction between the 
invader and the invaded lemaincd Rut soon 
came invaders who refused to be absorbed 
by the country, on the con Iran who fried to 
impose tli ir own lchgion and customs on 
it They made India their home but could 
not forget the traditions of the countiies 
from wncte they had come, so that their 
domination was virtually felt by the people 
native to the land like a foreign domination 
The fall, one after another, of tl c Hindu 
Powers of the time in then struggle with the 
new comers is an instance of historical 
inevitability and reveals the depth of national 
degradation during which the country changed 
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bands like a toy till it ultimatclv* came to tin 
hands of our present rulers 

Our condition now is like tint 
of the Italians during the centuries that 
followed the Renaissance. Maker-, of a 
civilization in the East like the Italians m 
the West, we are now not sufficiently capable 
of nny new effort and efficiency, and while 
Italy has emerged bright and strong out of 
ob CUrity and gloom, we are still fumbling 
in the dark to find a window or a door to 
emerge out of the suffocating atmosphere of 
politic il mfcrioritv into the free sphere of 
autonomy. 

There h a difference betiuen the Italian 
fight for independence and our tight for 
freedom. Along with the political fight foi 
independence, Italy developed, through her 
poet's, philosophers and men of thought, the 
"lea of Itahanth /,— the idea that the Italian 
national mind had n distinct mould and that 
this mould must be preserved at all co«ts b\ 
cultivating the trulitions of the country and 
by developing in the nation the liis*oncal 
con*.ctou«nc>- So the Italian fight was not 
merely a fight for political frecdon but was 
also n que-tion of rebuilding a civilization. 
It vvi*. not merely a quc«tion of physical 
emancipation but a!-o n question of refioding 
of the nnl -elf of the nitton and its ‘■pintual 
reat^ertion. Tin « idea of Ifalianitj wts 
emphasized by Vico, t iioco, Giobcrti and 
Spaventi and m our dav it ha" been devc- 
lop*nl by Croce and Gentile, Mussolini, 
Malanarte and other Fn*ci«t write r». 


few England returned men who formed .an 
association for constitutional ngitation for the 
advancement of the country on European 
line® And now also, after about half a 
century of the movement, we cannot say that 
we have been able to di-cor* r any iai&on 
tl’ebe of our agitation apwt *rom that of 
physical and economic cm uicipation. When 
we fight for liberty, we do not do so in order 
to live according to the modes of 0115. history 
and civilization but to emulate other nations 
m becoming European!/* d, at least in part. 

I know very vw.ll that the first beginners 
of our freedom movement uttered the names of 
W.azzim, Ganbaldi and Cavour with frequenev 
and took not a little delight to quote from the 
writings and sayings of these gieat men. 
Young Itilv for a time became tho ideal of 
Young India. Rut the spirit of Italian move- 
ment was not understood by those beginners. 

rit.yonlv saw the sight of' the overthrow of 
foreign rule In Italy and th-y were stupefied 
at the achicv ement, but they did not knoir 
frnn wh< re Itilv derived the here.,! 
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thought-leadeis of the lli*<orginicnto •Indian* 
cw Icflin from thorn how to hold their 
Itidnmsm ns a eolomti trust, not for them* 
selves alone hut for iiumnmt) 

But theic aic other thuig3 ns well which 
India cm learn from Itih 

One of the pressing problems of jucscnt 
< 1 av India is the form of Go\crnnent tint we 
should have The lenders of the country ire 
committed to the idea that we should hnvc 
democratic institutions and parti form of 
government This it once bIiows tint India 
is still gov erned b\ the nineteenth centnr) 
idem md honestly Jiclieves thit in them is 
eontnined the pinncca for all thi ills from 
which the nation is suffering nnd is rcid> to 
go thiough all the sad md bid experiences of 
the democratic md liberal go\ emment without 
trying to leirn from thr experience of othcis 
But it is to be cirefullj considered 
whether the liberal foim of govr rnuicnt is 
reallv suitible for India In all countries 
wheio the democratic and liberal form 
of government exists the gic'it histories) 
incident to be noticed todij i> the 
deem of Parliament We are witnessing the 
events nnd hearing the reasons for which the 
world is gradually discarding the democratic 
ideals— first ItaR then Gcrmanv and now 
also America France is al«o on the \crge of 
a revolution that might throw her on the same 
rank with Italy and Germany While the 
world is moving fast towards a new civdizi 
tton, a new social order, a new form of 
government, for India it is backwardness and 
stupidity to cling to the half discarded ideas 
and to bo enamoured of social forms that are 
rapidly vanishing particularly when dcmocra 
tic liberalism aa practised foi over a century, 
will onlj enhance the tendency to lethargi 
and endless discussion the spirit of division 
and sub division that is only too developed in 
India and that is inherent in the Indian social 
»38tcm With our numerous castes sub 
castes, and communities we hav o alreadj the 
ground prepared foi roanv parties and the 
parliamentary form of government will onl\ 
favour and accentuate the growth of man\ 
more parties that will come into clash with 
one another causing the frequent change of 
government at the cost of the development of 
the nation as a whole 


The dire nece>siti for Indr t is the growth 
of n partv that would be nation wide, that 
would be the nation itself, that would 
gradual!) transform itself into or become 
identified with i state that would be the 
f<) mbol of the nation, the evprc «sion of the? 
hopes nnd aspirations of the nation, the 
means of realizing the inner pelf of the 
nation India requires discipline, unitv, 
nuthontj, strength VH those sheeanletrn 
from Fascist Jtalj I rom Fa 0 cist Italy she 
can learn how to fight the virus of 
communism, communahsm, provincialism, how 
to remedj the injustices of capitalism and 
harmonize the interests of different classes 
of soeict3, how to make tradition a living 
force, how tp promote and maintain national 
constructive acton, how to promote the 
reform of the state on corporative basis so 
that justice might be (lone to all, how to 
awaken in the country a 6 pmf of collibora 
tion and discipline, of zeal and patriotic 
realism, how to protect and defend national 
agriculture as the essential basis of the 
econotm of the county, and how to 
encourage athletics and every other form of 
epoit for improving the pliy siqne of the race 
how to induce the people to go back to the 
land and to protect the villages from 
decadence 

The world now stands between two 
Civilizations — the one that is dung and the 
one that is being born India also stand* 
today at the parting of the wa)s One cycle 
of her movement for regeneration and 
re orientation is complete It had its birth in 
the nineteenth century ideas, it lias its tragic 
death, with the end of the Gandhi movement, 
m the nineteenth centurj ideas Before «he 
begins her seumd cj cle of movement, the 
task foi India is to form a new attitude in 
the face of her many problems She must 
leivc bool s— bookish philosophv, bookish 
politics — aside and look at the animating 
ideas and the consequent significance of the 
facts that are before us in the great book of 
present day histor3 India must now 
generate a new moral activatv, based on her 
calm contemplation and stud) of these ideas 
and facts, an activ ity that mu«t will according 
to some ideal Ido not si} that the ideal 
must necessarily be taken from the Italian 
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example, but Italy toda\ certainty cm gi\e 
India the spirit of willing according to some 
idea?, because Itala i« tmng to realize ifee?f 
through an incessant piocess of ci entire 
nctinti and has accomplished thp difficult ta«h 
of bringing into existence a state that is an 
ethical substance and is the supreme 
manifestation of the energetic will of the 
nation Democratic babbling must cease in 
India and India must also develop her will 
I conclude this article with a quotation 
from a discourse b% Musaolim made recenflt 
in Cnnco The words were meant for 


Italians but they applv equalh and httingli 
to India 

‘hx thousand years of history teach that it 19 
necessary to be strong because only the strong arc 
respected only the strong can impose their 
personality on friends as well as foes only the 
strong are capable of realizing in the world the 
ideals of justice and bounty Xn the inter 
national field only power well employed contributes 
to the increasing development of civilization 
neatness serves nothing and creates conditions 
dangerous for civilization itself encouraging the 
brutil pretexts and egoism of adversaries 

Rome 
<>6. 8 'll 
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I N a special article on India in the Winchester 
Guardian of October 10 1932 the writer 
remarked on Mr Gandhi ns follows 
Rut as the last Round Tablo Conference 
showed his (Gandhis) own idea of government 
is anarchy He has no faith in any form of 
legal or military companion and he has scant 
respect for tho institution of property To nego- 
tiate with Btich a man about the financial and 
military arrangements necessary for the defence 
of India would seem to be futile 
I have since read the speeches of Mr Gandhi 
at the R T C once more, and I am afraid that 
tlu« statement could not be substantiated 
‘'peaking in the Federil c truc‘un Committee on 
Novemb-r 17 19)1 Mr Ganlbi °nid about 

defence 

It should be the proul pnnlege th° prond 
dutv of Britain now to initiate us in the mysteries 
of conducting our own defence Having clipped 
onr wings it is their duty to pve us wings where 
by we can fiv c\en as thej fly 
On the «nme day rcphmg to a question of 
I.<or<l ®inke> he said 

I have not a “ted for the withdrawal of the 
British troops. I do not think then? is one 
sentence in roy remarks to that effect and if I 
did utter a sent en c>. of that character I should 
like to withdraw it 

About financial obltmition* we read m another 
speech 

**! am positive that the Pn( «h people do not 
want to settle upon India a single burden that it 
should not legitimately bear and I am here on 
behalf of the Congress to d'dare that the 
Congress wonld ncTcr think of repudiating a 


single claim or burden that it should justly dts 
charge If we are to live ns an honourable nation 
worthy of commanding credit from the whotc 
world we should pay every farthing of legitimate 
debt with onr blood 
Then about Landlords 

There has been no desire on the part of the 
Congress to dispossess the landlords of their poshes 
a ion bnt to act *? the trustees of their tenants 
I pride so much that tho landlords should be 
their candidates or representatives 

If you can convince me ond show me that the 
Congress claim is inimical to the interests of the 
dumb millions I will personally revise it I am 
open to conviction 

Finally, whenever he enokc about the Prince? 
he spoke with great con°i leration and politeness 
for m«tance, on October 23rd, he made ‘•ft 
humble but fervent appeal” to them that they 
ahrnAd * come forth with some scheme whereby 
their subjects nl-o mi j feel tint though they 
were not directly repro cnW at this tabic their 
Voices will find adequate express on through 
the«e noble Princes themselves’ 

In the plenary se««ion he made n personal 
appeal to tho Prime Mim«ter in tho conr«e of 
which he said 

‘‘There is ample room for compromise It u 
friendship that I crave for l do not want to 
break the bond between Tngland and India bnt 
I want to transform that slavery into complete 
freedom freedom for my country 

One may or mnv not 8grce with all that 
Air Gan Iht sni 1 but I cannot see how the 
writer of the article m tho tfanrf ntrr Gunnhai 
could have arrived at his conclusions 
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T HE pie°ent economic depression began '^1 
the AVall Street Stock Exchange collap»c of 
1929 which i* very well known It w n ‘'f > 
well known tint America ImuI Iteoome n <, ' nk 
of col I at the expend of the rest of the world mb 
result of the abandonment of th* cola *t«mnnl nj 
the Continental countries during the Avar nnd the 
subsequent pnyment of AVer Debts 
lion* During the second half of 19-7 the 
Federal Ilt*me system wanted to ease 1 
world monetary stnncency bv encouraging jow 
monej rates in New York whieli led to a boom 
in the price* of securities, nn event totally i n 
foremen by the Federal Reserve nuthontie- iiio 
attempt of the latter to check the boom by 
enforcing high bank rate* reacted unfmounblv 
on the ri t of the world The rates for caU 
money in the USA ro*e to such ™ unprece- 
dented «calo that there was nn inflow 
to America winch banker* in * ho . "£ LS 
world tried to resist by high Lock 

Additional *trmn wa* put upon the poid t^K 
of the world by the tie jure ^b'liration o the 
franc in 1928 which necessitated tncret ' ^ 
capita holding of currency in France i h 
tiobev of dear money winch the*c 
engendered marie the world monr-nry s.tum,on 
extremely panicky, n situation winch destroyed 
the feeling of confi lencc and ‘* ecu X,fy 
by post-wnr trndc and industry The economic 
depression was thus ushered in in 1JW . 

Upon the effects of the economic depre n m 
liavo been superimposed thosc T ° f .nat m o*t 
lion id monetary crl*.s Since June mi mo t 

Belsmm S siuTil^j' "l"* titter for... 
the* gold group’ Po*t-war monetary comb lions 
show the caup of \, nc £mlmatel 

return to gol 1 ^ divergence 

movement and m J"®®* ““ '' pirl fy nnd the 

sr- 

goh! iiinoi R the go fall f prices 

Sf ii-S “ # 
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which include organized Trade Union®, inter 
national pool*, price agreement®, etc as these 
make the economic structure of society extre- 
mely mch«Uc Moreover, tile fall of prices 
greatly increi ed the burden of the debtor 
countries winch could only meet their commit 
nients by reborrowing Ilut America, the 
chief creditor country, was it*ilf turned into a 
debtor country during the Stock Lxchango 
Boom of 1 020 nnd thus there was no way left 
for the debtor countries to maintain tneir inter 
nntionnl b dance of payments by reborrowing 

Ci ms in Tiir Covrmvr 

In June, 1931, the n®®ets of the Au*tmn 
Credit An*tnlt were revalued nnd it wa* found 
tint the famous banking institution was m«olvent 
The n« cts con«i«ted largely of credits to 
industries nnd securities which, like mo*t secun 
tie* throughout the world, hnl lo c t much of 
their value A short term ndvnnce was secured 
from the Bank of Fnglnnd but it could n< t bo 
renewed The news of the 'failure of the Credit 
An tilt impinge 1 upon the world, «a>» Pir 
Arthur Salt®r like that of the murder of the 
Archduke at Sarajevo on the eve of the Avar 
Thi re was n rush to withdraw short-term b dances 
from the Continental countries especially 
Germanv and the German Government was 
compelled to declare a banking moratorium of 
several day-, nnd bring most of the banks under 
its cortrol The *torn> centre shifted from place 
to place nnd soon reached Englan 1 

Crisis in Encumi 

On September 21, 1931, England went ofl 
the gold standard After the war both London 
nnl New A ork linvo become the depositaries of 
the short-term funds of many countries The 
liabilities of London to other countries in this 
respect greatly exceed its is cts in the shape 
of sterling acceptances That the position of 
London wis thus vulnerable was recognized 
even before the- cn-i«, for example, by the 
Macmillan Committee, the stall tics published 
by winch were to «omc extent an eye opener to 
continental bankers with huge short term balances 
in London But even tlio unbalanced position 
of London woull not have forced Fn gland off 
the gold standard but for certun developments 
of the domestic ®ituat on nn 1 the cri«i* on the 
Continent which retried unfavourably on tho 
domestic situation The Bmk of England 
afforded relief to the Central European position 
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by granting credit to the amount of £4000000 
to the Au tmn National Bank. Bit, as the 
report of the May Committee showed, the National 
Budget was itself unbalanced and credits to the 
extent of £ 130,000000 had to be raided in the 
USA and Prance for the protection of the 
pound The Government had also acted un 
widely in neglecting the economy plan of the 
May Committee and in not dealing with the 
que tion of unemploym a nt benefit on the lme3 
suggested by the Roy al Commission on 
Unemployment In-urance fhe ‘cnlmmatmg 
point’ was the news of the Nivil Mutiny which 
made the Continent believe that the British 
executive was powerless There was a rudi on 
the part of foreign bankers to withdraw their 
balances in London, more than £ 5 i)0 000000 
wis withdrawn in about three months (Tuly 
to September, 1931) The abandoment of the gold 
«tamlard by England was followed by other 
parts of the British Commonwealth — India the 
rupee being linked to the paper pound at 1* Cd) 
Au»trilia, Cana la, South Africa and all the 
Colonies The Scam’mamn countne- and Jap in 
nl o followed suit. 

Crisis i> tiif U S A 
The USA went off the goll stindard lu 
March 1933 an event, apparent!* the lea*t 
exppcted julgtng by the huge goll holdings of 
the U S A The explanation offered i3 one 
of a panicky internal monetary sWuition— the 
hoarding of currency by the public the 
‘freezing” of hank assets and the coii**>quent 
fldures galore of local bank* These fulures 
are not uncommon in a perm 1 of steeply filling 
price* sp-cnlly in the cue of the shaky broking 
system of the U S A. There was nl«o an 
attempt on the part of foreigners ta withdraw 
short-term bilinces in New A orb But there is 
another explanation of the crisis offered by 
su*p cions critic* namely, that the decision of 
the U S A tp| re*ents n triumph of the British 
monetary policy which has compelled the USA 
to follow the path of the extern il depreciation 
of her currency to withstand the competition of 
England or gain the temporary bounty on 
exports Which such a policy promi*e* The 
present inflationist policy of Roo evelt— or a 
policy of ‘reflation,’ if it i* more significant- 
shows that there were al o other important aims 
in view Of this more ns we proceed 
T* vrvrnfc Measures 

To remely the monetary cri*is of 1929-33 
several tentative efforts have been made -from 
time to time Me shall «ec whether or not th'*> 
haae borne any fruit* 

Tm Hoover Moratoi not 

In the third week of June, 1931, Pre ident 
Hoover proposed that there should be a 
'n*pen*ion for one year of nil inter Governmental 
payment* The propo*al a i* haded widely with 


relief and a sense of escape front the graae 
n k of imminent disaster aahich wa3 then 
brooding over the Continent But the optimism 
generated by the proposal wa3 aim > t destroyed 
by the barg lining of Trance which msi ted on 
receiving at least the ‘unconditional annuity’ 
from Germany The propo al a» finally agreed 
to aras as follows 

(t) The payment of inter Governmental debts is to 
be “uspendet from July 1 1931 to June 30 1932 
(»i) Ttic German Government is to continue the 
payment of the unconditional annuity but the 
French Government agrees in so far as it is 
concerned that the piym-nts thus made by 
Ge-raany shall be invested by the Bank of 
International S“ttlem“nt in guaranteed bonds of 
the German railways 

The modification of the original propo jl and 
the deity in its acceptance destroyed the 
confidence which was nece»,ary to the safety of 
the continental banking system especially to 
that of Germany As there wis a rush to 
withdnw foreign balances from Germany, the 
Government had to declare a montonurn, i e 
stoppage oF payment by the bank* 

Subsequeoth th“re was n Prime Ministers' 
Conference in London The ‘standstill’ arrange 
nient was made according to which the bankers 
who hal given shortterm advmces to Germany 
a»reel to renew them till the end of February, 
193 * To strengthen further the financul 
position of Germany the general condition of 
her foreign obligations wis examined by a 
Committee at Bi le the recotnm ndations of 
which were given due consideration at the 
Lausanne Conference 

The Exchange I-qualizatiov Account 
The account was created on July 1, 1932, 
by the English Tinance Act of that year, which 
gave the Government the power to buy and sell 
foreign exchange within a limit of £173 millions 
Its object is to smooth out the fluctuations m 
external value to which the paper pound i> 
particularly liable It has proved a deterrent 
to the activities of speculators who are unable 
to foreca t the stile of the future exchanges on 
an annly is of oxi ting tendencies The size of 
the Ac ount puts a definite limit to the extent 
of Us operations as is «een from the big down 
ward movement of the eterling in October, 1932 
which it is * ud, was beyond the power of the 
Account to arrest But it is fair to aid that 
the Account has not e capei the suspicion that 
it has concerned itself more with preventing an 
appreciation of the Sterling than with a 
depreciation and has allied it elf with hmJroncc3 
like tariffs with the obj'-ct of stimulating exports 
retarding import*, and preventing the international 
movement of funds Exchange control has 
been a lopted m many Central European and 
South American counlne* with no better objects 
than the e 
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Vb m Tunc, I'll’ the Hoover Moratorium 
was going to expire the I uropenn Powers 
a^pmblcd at L*m«mtie to nrruo at a 
settlement regarding Germm Reparations m 
the interests of the recovery of iho trale 
nml industry of the worll It was cvilent, 
in view of the depression in Germany 

that tho burden of Reparations must ho reduced 
almost to nothing Rut the proposals of tho 
creditor countries contained a hitch, namely, the 
so-called ‘ escalator” clause which provided that 
tho figure of Germanj’s future jayment* (ho it 
ne\cr more negligible than the figure at which 
it was fixed at that tune) should be subject to 
modification jn the light of such revision as 
might bo effecto 1 of the pa> ments due by the 
Allies to the USA German}, on the other 
hand wanted an annulment of Part 8 of the 
Trent} pt A c readies (i e the Reparations Section, 
which includes an article ascribing the War 
Guilt to German}) and claimed equality of 
status with regard to armaments It was mainl} 
duo to sheer force of circumstances that at last 
the Lausanne Act was e\ olved out of the conflict 
Article I run* thus 

“The German Government shall deliver to the 
Panic for International fcett eraenta German 
Government 5 per cent redeemable bonds to the 
amount of three milliard reirh marks gold of the 
present “tandard of weight and fineness 
Tho nnnunl payments by Germany were thus 
reduced to a nominal amount— about one-tenth of 
the payments prescribed m 1929 by Hie Young 
- rian and the Hague Agreement Germany was 
also granted a moratorium of three addiuohal 
'Thp Allies were too cautious to abolish 
Cmallv the War Guilt art.cle German} 
had to be content with the preamble the lev 
phrases of which nre that tho Lamannc Act will 
completely put an end to reparations and that 
the Act was to ‘ create a new ordei permitting 
tho establishment and development of confidence 
between the nations in a mutual spirit of recon 
ciliation, collabontion and justice. The settle 

ibJs rtf-s Jrtrrts 
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f om-pomlme settlement m the matter of 
ruropoe War Debts to America 

ROOSEV FLT S LdOH. VTION 

I„ March, 1933, Pres, dent BoowU W* <jP 
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tiomst dictator T (Je ^ e to fJ1 k e control of 
ft-SSi to demand the dcl.very of cold 
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with the ‘definite objectue of raising commodit} 
prices to such an extent that tho l who borrowed 
will on tho average bo nblo to repiv money with 
tho same kind of dollar which tn*»j borrowed.’ 
Under this Act the Pc lend Reserve Board has 
become morel} an agency of the Ireasurj 
Another Bill has been parsed providing for tnc 
enlistment of a civilian army of 2 j 00QQ men 
These men, voluntard} enlisted an 1 organized 
in camps under the command of arm} officer* 
will be fed, clothed and housed by tnc Govern 
ment and employed chiefly on nffore^tation This 
pol ey of Roosevelt has been dubbed a policy of 
reflation’ inasmuch as it aims at regaining the 
price level which prevailed before the trade 
depression It is thus believed to be free from 
the odium which attaches to a pol cy of deliberate 
“inflation \\ e “ball «ee the impact of this 

policy on the ill fitted W orld hconomi 

Conference 

Tnr Mould -Economic Com imvi 
In June 1933 the \\ orld Economic Confer 
cnee assembled in London nmid«t an atmosphere 
of buoy int optimism Indeed, it was felt that 
the only chance of recovery from tho 6lougb of 
the depression lay m the evolving of a workable 
programme of economic activities for tho whole 
world \et the Conference had to adjourn from 
Jul} 27 inasmuch as to the continental delegates, 
to whom “tablization of the leading exchanges of 
the world was n ‘condition precedent to am 
other agreement the fir«t message of Mr Roose- 
velt to the Conference dated July 3 appeared 
to be no less than n coup <h i/iacc to all possible 
internal onal agreements Ihe memorable message 
revealing as it does clcirly the attitule of the 
USA towards currency problem® de*erve- 
to be quoted in cjcUmo 

The world will not be lulled by the specious 
fallacy of achieving a temporary and probably an 
artificial stability m foreign exchange on the part 
of a few large countr es only 

The sound internal economic 8} stem of a nation 
is n greater factor in its well being than the price 
of its currency m changing terras of the currencies 
of other nations 

old fetishes of so-called international 
bankers are being replaced by efforts to plan 
national currencies with the objective of giving to 
those currencies a continuing purchasing power 
which does not greatly vary in terms of the 
commod ties and need of modern civilization. Let 
me be fraok in saying that the United States seeks 
the kind of dollar which a generation hence will 
have the same purchasing ana debt paying power 
as the dollar value wo hope to attain in the near 
future 

The following pa s ige from the second message 
of Mr Roowelt, dated Jul} 5, transmitted b} 
tho American Delegation shows that tho Amend n 
attitude is prolific m self justification 

When the currencies of those great nations of 
tho Continent of Larope— Trance Italy and 
Itclgmm— depreciated over a penod of jeirs there 
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was no cnticum from the Lulled State* nor did 
we criticize their ultimate devaluation 
Now, the gigintic economic expertement of 
Mr IIoo evelt with exclu ive attention to national 
economic-- did not naturally appeal to the 
(ontmental gold group who e lltitude, n 
Tic IimUr ( \ugu t, 193d j puts it was one 
what as follows 

Me have either suffered grievously from 
inflation ourselves or have seen our neighbours 
suffer nest door U the present moment our 
entru ciea are being subjected to subversive 
atti"l > designed to dnve U9 off our one anchor 
whica is gold Whatever happens elsewhere we 
are determined not to sutler the evil consequence-, 
of inflation a second time and for this reason alone 
we propose to join forces in defending our curren 
cies and maintaining the gold stall lard at existing 
panties regardless of the cost 

The attitude of (.treat Britain an 1 of the 
countries linked to sterling wis equivocal nnl 
seemed to waver between tho e of the L S V 
and the Continent The Chancellor of the 
rvtheijuer stated in the Hou«e of Commons on 
July 11 

The fJnti h policv remains what it has bee i 
from the beginning W e have made it clear that 
in our view and I may say this is *I«o verv 
strongly the view of the llntish Dominions and 
India the raising of the prices of wholesale 
commodities still remains the primary objective 
But more significant word* followed 

We still believe that it is not jxjssiblc to cflect 
the raising of the pnee level by monetary action 
oloae \t the bottom of the whole trouble 

lies the lack of confidence 

If this indicat'd a until disapproval of the 
Kooscvelt programme the Bn*i h (lovcrnment 
wa* not explicit on the question of exchange, 
stabilization which proved to bo n rock on 
which tho \\ orl 1 1 conomic ( onferenee foundered 


Tin I ltl 1 1 

Th adjournment of the Mori I F conomic 
(onfennee ran lie traced tn several definite can C* 

1 ir*L the f nlure of the tariff truce olt mnls arranged 
in the l Onfercnco of 11^7 ct t a gloom over the 
( onference of I'OJ *'ccon lly the refusal of th» 
D ** \ to go into tliL question of W nr IKbt 
tunic it impo »ible to j rogre** l»)on 1 the kn 
tatise 1 nuvtnne \gretment Thwlll th Conference 
tried to realize simultaneously the impra livable 
dual plan of stabilizing mrrencics nnl nu in,, 
price level In fact, in vt w of the unexpected 
situation nn-ing out of the atiilu 1 of the l *» \ 
toward* tin. war del * «ju ^non and thi j Inn 
of recovers engineered h\ Mr Boo* vcIl the 
< onfenn -e eu„bt tv lave tt*'cmll-d at a later 
date Fourthlv motietarv n reements woull 1 an 
'•een fned ut»*l if the « h f countries of the 
worll hxl IttLan -el their l u I„ L \nd t nallv 
tl> i| nawnorn prol f m«.f liMnnanienl wj 


yet unsolved and nothing but confusion prevailed 
in Tune 19 k> in the Di 'srm unent ( onferenee * 

It is a well known fact that change* in t' < 
punha ing power of money have unequal 

inci lenee On the different clashes of people nn l 
may thus lea 1 to social disintegration 7 here is 
by this time n tolerable agreement among 

economic thinkers a* to the methods of e cape 
from the pre ent monetary chao* But in the 
wav of translating theories into practice lies the 
great barrier of national jealousy The «ign» 
of t conomic recovery in (termany and the 
U S V. show that the formulation of 

metho Is of recovery is not yet u e e!e 3 mid 
that nations may yet learn to ‘think 

internationally Fir*L we sugge«t that then 
onoul I be a revision of \\ ur Debts on the model 
of the Lausanne \greement The unwdlmgne s 
of the I *- V to reduce her cl urns on Furope 
is ea dy explained because it is the Ymtricnn 
taxpayers who will have to pay the bond holder* 
tn their countrv if money is not 'orthconung 
from Furone Ihe unwdhngne«s of 1 mice to 
let go the hold on llcparalions uncon Iition illy 
is also understandable when one remembers her 
expenditure on the reconstruction of dcia Lite I 
terntone. England may well Lake up i neutral 
nttitule because her debts and clum* balance 
The urgent need of the present moment is n 
realization in loth the l ** \ an I 1 ranee of 

the fact that though the claim of the former to 
War Debts and that of the latter to Bcparutions 
may be legally and morally justifed it j< 
exp<*lient not to prc«s one s claim* up to th 
hilt, becau e nn economic cri*n like the present 
om docs not spare any country Secondly 
Lanffs shoul 1 he lowercred not indeed «ud Unly 
for that may react unfivourably upon th econo 
mic structure of n nation but by agreed «ucce3»irc 
stage* There should al*o be outspoken con lem 
nation of the so-called scientific tariff which 
•eeks to compensate the differences tn ro*l m 
different countne- Tlnnlly there shoul I Ik) it 
concerts! policv of “reflation’' throughout the 
world an l tho price-level aimed at *hrtild Ik* 
that lying milway between (he level of iq_"l an i 
the pre-ent level With a vi w to realizing tin* 
obj'ctivc foreign lending *houIl lie re‘tarte t an 1 
the 'afety of the len Itr shoul 1 b< gu irtntecd 
bv th Government of the l>orrowing country Hi 
recent rellalionist programme of hoo*eve!t, thoiigli 
not frve from the dangerth.it the credit imclanerv 
mav git out of control ha* given* In I in tit 
right direction But it may be Ix-lter to Imc a 
concerted international plan of loin cap n litur 
which __ has l<ecn recently nlvomled by 
Mr FCevne* l neni[ )o)mmt tan lx relieved 
to n great extent if f rovcniment* mm i tFeir 

exp-n l tun: on public constructional work* 
ric j ra^ent strain on the monitary maclan* can 


• lor the t’ovc analyst iht writer i* in letted 
to an art !e tqr Mr f» ■org*- ] ee! in th- f »Vm;. rory 
I r nr Vug' *1 1 r t 


VS i 
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uo relieved jf tho 11 ink of International 
^ettleiucnt ho niithori/cl to issue a specific! 
iiumbtr of certdi itcs whuh the different 
country waul 1 agree to accept as tho cqmv dent 
oi (’oil mil which ^hoitt Z ho distributed am mgst 
tho participants in proportions determined bj 
thdr economic weight in tho w irl 1 It is 
apparent tint tho restoration of the gold standard 


with absolute t> fixe I exchanges is n dosi ieratum 
tint c in not be immedutely re due i In the 
pficeofan automitic golf stamUri we shnul 1 
at present hue plannei currencj *}«ti»m« Bat 
planning shout i not bo exclusively n itionnl, 
fir ns Sir Arthur Siltir hj«siil the solution 
of w »rZ I problems requires 'thinking interna 
tionullj 


RAMMOHUN ROY 

Hi C T ANDREWS 


A long and cm fill studv of world hts 
t irv has convinced me that Raja 
R immohi/u Roj was b} far the 
greatest r ligto is genius of tho 10th 
century !><n todiv, tficr a hundred vcirs, 
wean onlv elo vly mil hesitating!) w irking 
out the eiiprc ncl> vital principles for which 
ho h id lived mil died 

Uirn in the mrrowost of faaulj r ligmns 
circles in lietigil, in the Iitir ptrt of the Ibili 
cent in, he bad br k n thr ugh one birmr 
after another v\ i toll h d coufin d the r Iigi ms 
and k cial onth ok f f his age Ho set m d 
gmded bv a divin instinct within, fio n c nl I 
bond on wud, winch tna lo hi u alwm dncct 
bib corn se to one single end, the ‘Religions 
Unihcifion of Mankind * 

ihc more I have studied Ins life the more 
I have felt that tins principle of the Divine 
Untlj creating human unit} and broth rhood 
wo* the guiding principle under!) mg all he 
did and r-aid and thought Tins is a concep 
tmo which has its deep st roots m Indian soil 
'll, c fr nrth *or tin O i is tho pission of the 
Indian heart Satisfaction only comes when 
that divine j asiiou has found its fulniment 
It was this s ipreme enthusiasm which 
drove the jou ig 1 id to seek the truth am ng 
the Htmalrtjan mountain* It guidid l mi to 
enter Tib. t Tin re It neirl> I st hi* life, but 
the wo nen of Tibet p txmg Ins >outh saved 
him Even from oirii st dajs Ins mind was 

(iiwriix c'" 11 """ tl ’* t °' Lr i i '“ i ’ t 

nil ob-t»<J.* ."Hi difficulty Whtck .tood n 
the way of . Miming mtrifccta .1 cultum Ho 
inidc lums IF proficient in Prtmn mid Arabic 


in order that he might stud} tho unitv of God 
in Isl un He leurnt Greek and H brew so 
that he might stud} those Jewish and Chris- 
tian scriptur s which led up to the 
birth of Christ and told the sior} 
of His life He published the pure 
teaching of Jesus as he f mnd it in the 
Sermon of the Mount and wrote a no able 
prifiee to his book which lie called flit 
P/ccept of Jr»m Thus ho went to the 
souiccs of r 1 g ous tr ith a id wa« n it c intent 
with a iv cxtinml knowledge of such xitdl 
subjec s 

In pract ce he was equdl} insistent ou 
finding the unitv of him m 1 fc in 
socn iv' He realised that the divine in 
miukiid was obscured aid ob trusted 
bv tounl abu*e*, such a* existed in Ins 
o vn (In iirtumtciv, he faun l among 
those who hid enu out to India fmi 
L iglainl certun rnligotuied men 411 J w men 
who were ready to go anv length* in m ral 
counge and perseverance m order to necue 
mankind from tlies* abuses which had 
griduallv crept in Thus Last and Wist 
were able to w rk together, for the first tnnp, 
in a mirvcllou 1> elf etive manner Lord 
"W till im B niinck a id Duff litre gre if, ca h 
in their own w iv, ind the} filly neo a iiz il 
the monl genus of Rija Runmohuii R v 
Mas Ca p nter wa», m her own sph ri, 
eq mil} gnat and collaborated with him to 
the \-nd 

The closing dav s of Raja Rainmohun Roy’s 
life were saddened bv much phvsicd suffering, 
but at tho same lime cnliglituied with the 
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glow of the rapid pa«age of certain moral 
ami political r forma winch were completed 
in the aery jejr in which he died For, only 
a month before he pa— ed awax, he was able 
to learn th it the bill abolishing davirx had 
been passtd, and the emancipition of the 
Negro race lad begun How greatlx the 
news of this victor) cheered his la-t da) s, 
we can read in the memoir, which have be i n 
written about him He died in an auspicious 
a ear, — the sear when slwcn was aboli lnd 
and the great reform men ure«, gr tiling 
pointed liberty, were being ctrrud through 
It was the ) i ir also when thechmgo in the 
Ha t India Companx’s constitution was 
ci nfinned, whorebx rtcial eqmlitx was 
enunciated for the flr«t time 

As one looks back oxer the whole centnrx 
since the death of R *ja Hamm him Roj it is 
possible, as an historian, to xxatch the 
s'ri i g h of tl i current setting in the nppo ito 
dmcuon and rendering nugator) the xir> 
tin ga for whuh R*j» Rammohun Rox had 
stood out so boldl) and brax«l) Kauai 
cquahlx in India and in the rest of the xxorld 


has not )ct been attained Political equalit) 
has been swept aw «\ since the xvir bx one 
diet itorihip nfici a nothvr Cten slavery has 
r turned, in the foini of indentmed labotn, 
and in xvage slaxtrx under the cruel lash of 
economic pr wire, ami alv> m f rc d labout 
in maiy difi rent wa)s Centi if Afuca and 
the Indnn Stiff- weic e\a nple- of the had 
relics of the o’d slaxc system What would 
hav» troibled Raja Rmnn linn Rox ra wt of 
all xxou d luxe b< on >o fi id r ligious t »l**i »nce, 
on w leli lie laid siuh ftr ««, pi-. in* On into 
re igi us uidiif r nee and from thence into 
niiliia t 1 aired of riligum 

Tliu- the great cau-cs fni which he stood 
out ..o b ildlx baxe not had an in chequ red 
career The bachxxard current hna often 
prox d too riprd for the forwaid progress. 
A ct wo can be ceitam, tint, with a faith aiul 
courage -o strong as his, Raja If im i ohun 
Rox would liaxc been t dav, if he had been 
lixingwith us m the xmg ard of the grrnt 
struggle for human libertx He xvould never 
haxc been on the side of the r< nctioiiaric« 
Ills spirit is with us still to cheer us on 


WHAT IS INVOLVED IN THE NEW GERMAN ANTI-SEMITISM 

Rx WILFRED W ELLOCK 


O NCE again the Wc tern xxorld is 
being torn asunder bx the )cx\nh 
problem The cn orgencc of that 
problem in German) under the 
terrorist pobc) of the Nans, — where it 
a— u nes a more acute and broren form than 
1 as been experienced f 'r «exernl generation-, 
— ^xi chn'inrea, strangel> enough, xxith the 
growth of an international ppint ami outlook 
among the mix aneed sections of excry nation, 
xvluch more and more was being ngarded as 
one of the greatest a»*el$ and achicxcments 
of the pre*cnt ngx 

Rut the probhni is not confined to 
Germane It threatens to an»e in Au«ina and 
even in I ngtnnd attempt* have been male 
to ti st us M pr paganda value, though without 
success 


The real difficulty is to di-coxirthe root of 
thepr>blem, nature of the griexaneo or 
gnexances xxhiefi Im behind anti scimti*nt, and 
the extent to which the racnl hatridxxluch it 
cngendirs is being u«rd to mipj rrt a 

resolution xxlucb is e -euiisllx ant l-deim untie 
It is no ca«\ ta k to xvm the cons nt of 
ademreratic cammiimtx to the abrogalion of 
it- democratic rights, csprciallx xxhen the 
underlx ing purpose of the usurpers of power 
is the 8uhjngation and dragooning of the 
xxorkers in the interest, ns m this particular 
case, of the Middle {.In .< s. 

I or the outstanding fact in conniption 
xxith the itaj-cnt confl it tn G^rmanx, is that 

it is n Minremo at erupt on the part of the 
MidJIe On «ps to secure theoiselxts against 
the domination of high finance nod bj<* * 
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Ihimuos on the one hind, ami the dictator 
ttlup of the prolctnint oil tlio ofhci, tin two 
mill ston * between w1m.1t the) believed tliev 
Mould sooner or latei lie {'round to powder 
unless ibo) took Miong action nod is verted 
their powci 

Hut how do the Jew a come into the 
pictiuc ' '1 lie) come into it hi reisonof 
then peculini relation to the Goman Middle 
Classes, who, ns I Ime already «nd, arc 
making the stmggle of then lrn*, ami arc 
the soul of the Hitler or No/i Movement 

In the fit at place, man) of the big 
(iirinciCM who Imp bemplaving i game of 
u chic? 1 * speculation dining recent amis, 
both m Gamin) end on the international 
field Ime been lews In tlu second place, 
it l- contended, with Mint degree of truth 
1 nn unable to sa), that during the period of 
Get man) ’s bankruptcy, fiom 1020 to 1024, a 
(onsidenhlc portion of Gorman bu mess 
and other property was bought up by Jcw« 
chief h, though not wliollv, Girinan low** 
Certainly the financial power of the jew a 
together with then international loots and 
connections, rendcicd such tiansactions eas) 
\s earl) as 1020, during which venr I spent 
some months investigating conditions in 
Gcrnuua,I heard mail) complaints of this 
n ituic against Jew* but I was unable to get 
at the facts 

But there yvis another section of Jens 
who came in for stiong criticism at the hands 
of the Middle Cl issc=, t < , the Socialists and 
internationalists, oi what the Na7i*> now call 
Maixists Without question i very high 
percentage of Jews, let it be said to their 
credit, are intci nationalists in the highest 
and best sense of the term During nn 
wandering*, in Gcimanv m 1*)20, some of 
the finest spirits I met in the socialist 
and pacifist movements woio Jew* The> 
won uiy admiration Nevertheless I sum 
jii their leadership certain daiigeio, the 
possibility of a flank attack upon the 
movement for working-chss emancipation 
This po«sibihtv was also realt/id bv many 
of the Tews who Mere most deeply 
concerned 

That attack has at last come The 
tragedy of the present situation in Germans 
i. Ait the Jewish problem is btms used 


dchbcntcli to geneiatc hatied which is being 
extended to e\ er) thing with which lews 
have m am wav been tonnected Tin 
“eucec-.s of this method his caused tin 
hatred of Tewn to lank ns the pritnnrv 
Meapon for tlic ittammcut of Na/i inti® 

this tendenev of tlu Right to earn 
through evolution In negitions is one of 
the most sinister signs of the age In tin* 
tendenc) the Right dieting u«h< s it«elf from 
the who«< appeals arc c«sentia!I) 

posittvc m charactir Diom first to last 
the Nazis have appialed to the lowest 
elements in human nature having sought to 
gain (heir chief support from intensive 
hatreds, which have been stimulated b) 
tcinfic engines of propaganda In this 
endeavour thev have fallen hick on what is 
the recogmzeJ sheet anclioi of all hatred 
monger*-, u nee hatred \\ orhing eh«s 
cmaucipation fiom couonnc domination was 
the lential feai of the German Middle 
Cla9s<s which was svmbohzed in Marxism, 
Communism and Internationalism But it w>* 
not enough to attack the»o in a straight 
forward wa\ Thev mu»t be converted into 
monsters and hated to which end the 
element of race xv v* brought in The Jewish 
question served tin* purpose adtninblx fso 
the lew •> wore laid on the iltar of I a«cism, 
anil hatred of Tews ben g hitched to the fear 
and hatud of Communism, an ideal weapon 
for earning through a leactionarv revolution 
was cured 

Of cour e, there will be a reckoning da' , 
as pcopl cinnot live on hatred indefinite)' 
However much tlic woilei-* mav have been 
lined into supporting an iu*-ensato policv, the 
majoritv of Ilttler’s supporters an concerned 
with ( conomic bettirmint, nnd b) and by thev 
will demand the fruits of their “achievement ’ 
Merely to have enthioncd Hitler in the seat 
of power mi) spill succe s to tlic Middle 
Classes, but it will mean nothing to the 
workirs unless it eime* with it Mibstautial 
imp-ov cments m their economic existence 

The danger at the moment is that the first 
' success” of Hitler mav bo interpreted b) the 
reaction abroad n£ real nnd permanent, and be 
the means of stimulating the desire to start 
similar movements in other countries \\ ere 
that to be the ease, reactionnrj parties would 
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begm to look around for the surest moan* of 
stimulating th( most intensive hatred, m 
which case it is possible that the Jewish, or 
some other racial issue would be used For 
that \er\ reason it is to be hoped that the 
better elements in German} will }et prevail, 
as otherwise thi immediate future of \\ cstom 
civilization might become tragic bevond 
description 

For the pre-cut it sluuld be the dutv ot 
all tlnnkerh and writers throughout the world 
to expose the hidden terror-, and the final fate 
of civilisation under the method of 1 evolution 
bv hatred Civilization cannot po«-ibIj 
suruic such method 4 The hatreds and 
passions aroused bv th« Nazis of Gcrmanv 
can have but one result Clieic will be a 
scfjuel to the chapter in her life which 
German} is now writing We dare not 
contemplate it Unless that sequel 13 written 
with n modulation, wlmh perhaps ought on l\ 


all 

to bi expected of angel®, the next decade or 
two m German) can onlv be imagined 

Clearly thi« polic) ot rexolution bv hatred, 
and cspccialh by racial hatred, is the end of 
all thmg< Civilization cannot survive it 
Sooner nr 1 itei it will light tires winch will 
burn to the ground the entuc fabric of modern 
uvdizition must cither abandon it or 

pi nsh Thi-, -trucgle tor power, domination 
ami monnpol) m i world ot abundince is the 
maddest thing that lias happened since the 
world bigan If in tne midst of this phono 
m nal abundince mankind cannot learn to 
< 0 opci ite to abnli-h cl is«es and ricial dotni 
nation, tlien indeed is the end ot civilization 
in sight That is our problem it he- liilund 
all out modern war- and threat- and fear of 
war, all our revolutions and thri at-, and fear 
of revolution w< “hall fi and -olv« tint 
piohtrni or pen-h 


NICHOLAS ROERICH’S PLAN FOR WORLD PEACE 

in Fh vmi«* 11 c.r\n 1 

I*n 1 lr»l of Ihf I\tit- limn nn Women < Rwj nth *// 


O N thi tic of the Intern tUonal Conference 
of tin Union Internationale Pour I>c Pucto 
Roerich at Unices (hero appeared n «lorj in 
the V« } or! Tt< >r» relating that all the 
I limi-di matrons of that city of many memories 
wen? ai*i hiou*ly Bitting up nights sewing strips 
of rod white hunting into American tligs in 
honour ol Nicholas Roerich an 1 the country from 
which the plan of the I!o,nch banner of Pi u-C 
for the protection of the worl l n art and eocntitiC 
trea urea lial tminahsl Never according to the 
Tint* corrv pon lent, "inci the day when \men 
van sol her* lan toil in Iaito],? Ini there l«en 
*u«h nn nmv of \mencan ting* in this I Ienu«*i 
city nor wa* it so da ply drawn toward* 

\ merics 

Thus the utv of the \ an Dycks an 1 
Mendings jmi! its tnlute l> that great “pint, 
Ns-holj* 1 Socneb, «ho«c in lefstigal Is lals>urs for 
Mcrll Peace through culture h-ar re- -late,! 

lhem«e , Tra oneo again in tl e banner of Peace 
Plan which rwnvr*n with new force t5i title 
a’lmlr given him a* one of the supremely 

twit l-u'cn of worll ivw<a? today 

In tV brogr* eoafetrrre which gathered 


together four hundred 1 1 gilts from cultural 
an 1 learnt 1 IkxIics of mnn) countries un I from 
government olfi nl* mnn} n*nlt* ivlutli n unit 
epochal importance m this plan of peace through 
culture might he rmntioncd noiihl} the f rma 
lion of n pirnimniit bod) compri mg *oi«e of 
1 uropt e great cultural len lrr“ to furtl er th 
nloj lion oi this tnorcnunl lhit lor the moment 
1 have ««pecmll} pointed out litc inatml of thr 
tlag* l*-cau«c it« sunt !c enrni«tn * so ms |o ni< 
to touch some ri rv deep nn 1 e* ent d frmcijl 
between th« ri 1 tion of man t> nun nn I nation 
to nation the contagion of good will Iri cd ujion 
a common appreciation of J <-aut} nn 1 cultur, 

It is this I i«ic jrincipl of penc- nn 1 culturt 
winch forms tfe pnmi»c of Ni boll* I o»riehs 
plan an 1 which con-tit it » for h m a sotveul 
of our intTnniional relationship* IRa i* in ih 
«esn-h for Pea -r Pnerich Jioks f r i n>p! yla**-* 
ctiltun. n its broa lc*t nn 1 mo*t «tiperb sense 
alone «» inm-mui d » \ umm crnwiouute** 

anl tfi* transmutation i« the onlr guarant** for 
human unity I e* fertv tin- year* I o-nch fa* 
li*-n urgicg the practical en l ir»r'<*!iate epyfi 
cat on of « conTK-tjen wh •ds ••-I'-nee has r«‘*-nilv ^ 
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Imshici-s, mi lUc osh. li \mlf «nd the dictator 
ship of the prolctamit on the otlin, the two 
null-ston* s b< tween w Inch the) believed then 
would sooih r or latei be ground to powder 
tinier the) took «ttong notion nnd i swelled 
their powci 

But how do tho Jews come into the 
pictuie * The) conic into it hi reason of 
then peculisir relation to the Get nun Middle 
Clashes who, ns 1 lnvc nlrtadi Mid, arc 
making the fit: uggle of then In es, and arc 
tin soul of tho Ilitlei or.No/i Movement 

In the first plate, roan) of the big 
flmncioss who have beenplavinga game of 
ucklc?s speculation duiing recent veus, 
both in Guman) and on the international 
field line been lews In the second place 
it l- contended, with whnt degi<c of truth 
I nin unable to sa), that during the period of 
Gei many's bankruptev, ft cm 1020 to 1021, i 
considci iblc poition of German bu mess 
and other propert) was bought up Is) Tews 
chieflv, though not wholh, Girinnn Jew- 
Ceitaml) the financial power of the jew a, 
together with then international soots and 
connections, rcndcicd such tiansactions cas) 
As earl) as 1020, during which voir I spent 
some months investigating conditions in 
Gormam , I heard mail) complaints of this 
natuse against Jew 0 , but I was unable to get 
at the facts 

But there w is another section of Jews 
who came in for strong criticism at the hands 
of the Middle Cl isses, 1 1 , the Socialists and 
internationalists, or what the Nans now call 
Marxists Mithout question i very high 
percentage of Jews, let it be said to then 
credit, are intei nationalists in the highest 
and best sense of the term During mv 
wanderings in Germanv m 1920, some of 
the finest spirits I met in the socialist 
nnd pacifist movements weie Jews The) 
won my admiration Nevertheless I saw 
m then leadeiship ceitatn dangers, the 
possibility of a flank attack upon the 
movement foi working class emancipation 
This possibihtv was also realized bv many 
of the Jews who were most deeply 
concerned 

That attack, has at last come The 
tnged) of the present situation xn German) 
is that the Jewish problem is being used 


delibcnttlv t<» getter ite batted which is being 
extended to ever) thing with which Jews 
have in anv wav been connected The 
“stittC's” of this method li is caii»ed tin 
hatred of lew a (o tank as the prmiarv 
weapon for flic attainment of Nan end* 

'I his tendenev of the Right to earn 
through i evolution bv negitions is one of 
the most Mmstc r signs of the ag«» In this 
tendenc) the Right distinguish! s itself from 
the Left, whoso appeals are essentiall) 
positive in character From first to la t 
the Na/i« have appealed to the lowest 
elements in human nature, having sought t> 
gam ilioir chief support from intensive 
hatreds, which have been stimulated bv 
tci rific engines of propaganda In this 
endeavour thev have fallen back on what is 
the recognize J sheet anchor of ill hatred 
mongers, 1 1 , race hatred \\ orking cla«9 
emancipation fiom < cnnotnic domination was 
the eential feai of tho German Middle 
Classi s, which wa» s\ mbalwed m Marxism, 
Communism and Internationalism But it was 
not enougli to attack the»e in a straight 
forward naj Fhev must be converted into 
monsters and hated to which end the 
clement of race w as brought in The Jewish 
question served tins purpose admiriblv So 
the lew a wire 1 ltd on the altar of ln'Cisin, 
and hatred of Jews being latched to the fear 
nnd batr d of Communism, an ideal weapon 
for cany mg through a uactionaiv revolution 
was s< cured 

Of course, there will be a reckoning dav, 
as pcopb cannot live on hatred indefinite!' 
However much the woikcr* tmv have been 
Juied into supporting an m-eosatc policv, the 
nnjontv of Hitler’s supporters m concerned 
with economic betterment, and b) and by thev^ 
will demand th( fruits of their "achievement 
Merely tn have enthi on ed Hitler in the seat 
of power inn) spell success to the Middle 
Classes, but it will mean nothing to the 
workers unless it carries with it substmtin 
imp-oveincnts in their economic existence 

The danger at the moment is that the hr»t 
"success” of Hitler raw be interpreted b) the 
reaction abro id as leal nnd permanent, and be 
the means of stimulating the desire to start 
similar movements in other countries V ere 
that to be the ca«c, reactionni) parties would 
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begin to look around tor the surest mean', of 
stimulating the most intensive hatred, m 
which ca«e it is possible that the Jewish, or 
some other racial issue would be used For 
that yen reason it is to be hoped that the 
better elements in Germany will yet prevail, 
as otherwise the immediate future of AN estcrn 
civilization might become tragic beyond 
description 

For the pre-eut it should be the dut\ of 
all thinkers and writers throughout the world 
to expose the hidden terrois and the final fate 
of cmlvyation under the method of 1 evolution 
b\ hatred Ci\ llization cannot possibly 
sunne such methods The hatreds and 
passions aroused b% thi Nnzi 3 of Germans 
can have but one result There will be a 
sequel to the chaptei in her life which 
Germany is now writing \\ e dare not 
contemplate it Unless that sequel is> written 
with a model ation, which perhaps ought only 


ill 

to be expected of angels, the next decade 01 
two in Germany can only be imagined 

Clearly tbi° policy of resolution by hatred, 
and ospcualh by racial hatred, is the end of 
all things Civilization cannot survive it 
Sooner or later it will light fires which will 
burn to thi ground the entire fabric of modern 
civilization \\ c must cither abandon it or 
perish This struggle for power, domination 
and monopol) m a world ot abundance is the 
maddest thmg that has happened since the 
world began If in tne midst of this phono 
monal abundance mankind cannot learn to 
co operate, to abolish cla«ee 3 and racial domi 
nation then indeed is the end of civilization 
in sight That 19 our problem , it lies behind 
all oui modem wars and thicats and fear of 
w.r, all our revolutions and thnats and fear 
of revolution wt shall fac and sohe that 
pioblem or perish 
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ID FRYNCLS K GRAM 
Phi ulcnl of the Pan Into nan I Pitmen s 1* o tali tn 


O N the eye of the International Conference 
of the Anion Internationale Pour lie Pacte 
Roerich at Brugc* there appeared a c tory in 
the Vim 1 o\k Tunc* relating that all the 
Menu U matrons of that city of many memories 
were assiduously sitting up nights sewing *tnps 
of red white bunting into American flags m 
honour of Nicholas Roerich and the country from 
which the plan of the Roerich Banner of Pena? 
for the protection of the worl 1 a art and scientific 
trea urcs ha l emanated Ne\er acconlmg to the 
71' a* com; pon lent, «ince the da) when Ymeri 
can soldiers landed- in Lurope ha l there Ixen 
*uch an array of Vmeric-in flags in this riemi«h 
city nor was it «o deeply drawn towards 
Ym erica 

T hu* the i it> of the \ an Dycks ami 
Memlings pul its tribute to that gTeat spirit, 
Nicholas Uosnch, who°c inlefatigable labours for 
W orld Peace through culture hnv re-stated 
themselves once again in the Banner of Peace 
Plan, which re-mvests with new force the title 
already green him ns one of the supremely 
great lenihrs of worl l peace today 

In the Bruges conference which gathered 


together four hundre l delegates from cultural 
and learned bodies of man) countries and from 
government otficitl* many results which assume 
epoch il importance in this plan of pence through 
culture might be mentioned notabl) the forma 
tion of a permanent body eompn mg some of 
Turopes great cultural leaders to further the 
adoption of this movement But for the moment 
I hate i-pccrall) pomtel out the incident of the 
fligs, !*ecau=e its «=«mnlc cnrne»tne<s teems to me 
to touch some very deep an l e-entnl princ.X 
between Ur. rel tion of man to man ami nanon 
to nation the contagion of good will ba-ed .Z” 
a common apprecnt.on of I eaut> an d culture ** 

It is this I) i«ie pnnciph of peaci nn t 
.vhio'i forms Ihe prrmi.o of N^hola. ftw" 
plan and which con ‘.(.lutes f or him „ ‘ 

of our international relation duns p™ a M r? ct 
search for Peace Roerich JooK JSSE," ** 
culture in its broa lest and me t £. np t? iaxm ' 
alone, can transmute th« ***% 

on 1 this transmutation is the wl 
human unity I or forty three . C,r *» 

fjetn urging the practical Ii« 1 

cation of a conviction which , ~' a t ** 1 
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expressed when Sr Joined .Tmns sa%s that “the 
nut ml uoilil ia Prohihly deny line fiom 
con-< , >» ftC'S not cjn c«ju«ne-3 from tho 
m iten il world * 

At tins moment, Roerich'* Ponce Phn for 
intern ltion il nn kr landing through culture mil 
bi m/j aJhnx forsp'cnl nmdj-i* fur serertl 
re >enn° Por one thing (Jim nu* twin «ei*i the 
celibntinn of the Third C-inwntiin of the 
Burner of Pi ice, to he lull nt WVhingtm 
An l second It it see'- the i— unncc of hn booh 
Fim/ Shonqholl which jir *n mnccs in it* 
moit force f i d to inner this cmniction soumlid 
with the corroboration of forty three jciro of 
e\peiiehi< 

To *ee the true evolution of RiericVs pi in, 
one mi ht go bick over ftocrcha entire cru lie 
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nnd educational life In dong bo one "null he 
immeli t 1v ci gn 7 mt of ih fiecilnt U widi 
«fM r tin or ze* ho im nnli ill It m b" pni«tu *1 
npidieiii m of hi* i It it* in in* i«iin* Much ire 
annul to trm ‘■mote di*-inlc B r itmg forces into 
uniting one* 

In tic Rnernb Mit'oum, wilh it® multiple 
fic* t®, thre i- a «' nOii-i* of this entire \ 1 in 
which indicate til wide dirctmn* w|mh 
1? in IA sen ice to P« ce truth** nn I the 
coiiMim® mm of re along and permfitmff «II 

^ U *II t <c<‘, it hi' 1 alwnr* seemed to me rrofcumlly 
looicilnnl b< irme M r mfi<nnilv on tin* pence 
vVmi, ll't llatulA hr t f.indnton in ihc 
It x mb Mu«rum shou! I line h cn «{"* 
InotuiHc f r umiing til. ten, bin? of all the arts 
mining to fn«« JHople tl r> nch cnluw * o • ««»!«■ 
tW-tlv** Ih oignmuif *t **«*U*l "*•»" 
the Mn -ter In turn* he nt «mre roiipM to 
Oi-sohe the arbitrary burtcrs set up between tho 


art* vert often by the a rii«ts them«clve* “Art 
is out — indm-ibte Art i* the mninf* station 
of tho coming *ynthe*i*” l/us t* hi* cntl to 
the traitor nml to the student lho*e future 
ore it >rs of bonit?, when he urns to unite in a 
Legion 

From the mdiridml, Roerich pa- a e* to the 
mn<*e* jji the -ecoj> I full of work touched by 
hi- j 1 m, the Intern Hi mil \rt Centre of Roerich 
Museum, which «eok* to create a common km e hip 
through the mtcrchtngo of art, and through 
exhibition* which hive not only pre-on ted nrti-t 3 
of tin* i minify , Imt hiue brought to America 
the creiti\o jroducts of countries heretofore 
often culturdh tnexi'Jent in the Anurictn 
pinxwti«of*« A -ert ic no h*-* nee* — irv his 
been earned on by the InternnUonnl Art Cciilro 
in nrt)» untiDg oilier coimtrn* 
of T umpe A*ii and Latin 
A mem \ of the a*pi ration* of 
America in the fit Id of culture 
'ilns inttri hinge hi® be, n carried 
on n 't only m tin fniern itionnl 
\tI Centro m Ktw Y« rh, but the 
Jitlirha* co operant) with the 
mu sum* the public school-, the 
P«Ii1k lihrnie*, i\en pri*nm*, in 
the** itimrin oxhihtion* IIuicc, 
cv*n tin* social un-fit ha* not 
bun <\<r/o< keel m Roinihs phn 
firlltM. ixlnlulmn-, htetu-c n* 
hi -»* ‘Ibing nn to tho 
pn-on* -am) you will lain no 
more pn«on«” 

In In- prc-uit work nt Uru«rfttl, 
IImil«\in l'i°(nnh Ini-tmile 
of Uoench Mii-uim, in Nnj.|.nr, 

\\ < -tern Ilumlajn*, tin* « «•««. ntmf 
tttinj ooiv of {he irt* and fciifices 
[ iinrui nml of the van ms brunch** of 

science— pnuid, « the rkw|in»t 

vehick of In* ideal Urus\nti the Iliimilmm 
Rc-eanrli fn«r bile i* of courre to ht regnof* d 
a* nn «»«*i lid and imviluble mitjrowth nf the 
K*r«h C. ntml A-miic I.xpcditiui, made by 
Il irt<b throi: h Lid *k Chtntv T»rke«t«n, 
M*>ng binnl Tibet riii*Iloinch expe*htint with 
it- neon! of *acrifict* none of the most «iupen low* 
seimhe* not onlj for the origin* of human life ami 
human enltim, but < a p<cnllj for the unttus 
of human ongin* One of the mo*t tcHing 
ut font net * m Rot-nihs reeonl of the cxpeibtion, 
Allot Ihinnhi/n on dtsmicniig the mcg-ihthie 
in* nnmenl* * f Cei fral As a, so analogous to 
lh< Stone Ilenge and Canute, arc the hn<* ‘It i* 
a thrilling thing to hoi 1 the end of nn enchanted 
c* nl in Great Untun and fin I the begiiimng 
of it in C< ntril Asm” To him one of tho 
gr nte ‘1 f(iiurc*of i!i<*e remains together with tho 
rem ruble rttnnmih of nugniton evnlenecs which 
hi ,h»£v>i < r*d, is their revel than of the ,n frr°Y“)rr,ng 
of all tiniions and mml bfe I van win rc in 
tlio result of his tup one i® uwnro of hi* re|>cate*l 
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emphasis and concern to find the threala "vhtcfi 
connect hum in tri iitt >n«, whether the) bt 
Eu c t or \\ e-t, bee ui-e in this way he i» abl c 
to link the found itions and to mdicite ho\ T 
arbitrary in truth nre the barriers erected by 
prejudice and intolerance 

It i- this «ime unite, whi h permeates, th e 
plan for Urus>vuli, Hun diyan Re-eirch Institute 
m the Hun iliya- There, Professor R erich 
deeply inspired by the endless po 'ibdities of 
scientific re eareh ofiVred bj Amo, f ran led th e 
Him il lyan Re enrch InMitnte, donating it 3 

he uiqimters. m the Kuln adlej Vitd to it, 
aims of advancing the outpnMs, of knowledge 
i« the creation of an InMitute where scienti'ts of njj 
notions, nnd in everj hronch of science cui m ^ 
common concern for the well being of m inkim) 
creite nnd con'truit side bv m le Vfter thro e 
jenro of work, this Institute indie ite- it' «plendi,j 
growth With Professor Run h, its Pre'i lent 
P u ne'er nun’ f?r Cxeorge i!»Vricd eminent 

Htrvwl Orient ilnt a» its Director *uenti'U 
ore n rkrng there together to explore the fi*-J L 
of medinnp, of cancer, of bndogy o«tro-cheini'tn 
nr<hicolojy Vlreilj nnmerni' An inn in | 
Eunpe-’n cientific bodies li ive pn fin l froq, 
its collections of flm» md oihir niiteml 
and nntionil awl culturd wills hove beei, 
raz“d m n common w rk 

The It tench S icieti which completes t V Q 
unit, fu-gC' nn extended chun of unification 
Tim F ictelr, oimed to spread Prufe"O r 
R*onch% idets for culture ami pence, now lia 3 
«ixn four brim lies in twenty four countries-, 
a true fraternity ofculiwe 

The e many fieet3 of the R>ench Uu'cnn, 
hn\c tlicir comlliry in Xcholis Ruich^ 
plm for the Bmner of Peiec After c i\er[ 
ycirs bince its hrM pr mini,, i non by Pnfe«i r 
It m rich, tho pi in shows its di n in I'in nin| 
vitality of nppbcition ^ino* its nciHini 
the It 'erich l\nce Pact and Bmner of lVi 
ltxvo been unminn u-ly en lor«ed by the Inter 
national Mu earns Committee of the L >gue ff 
Xi(nn«, bv the Genenl Federation of U omens, 
Chibs of \niencii, he IIis Udine'S Pujie Ptu ^ 
XI, by «uch members of the Intern ition ij 
IV ice Court at the Iligue as it' Pn-iUnt Dr 
Ailuci, Dr V BmLimente, Brron M cliej 
de Tnutic nnd others, is well ns bv H M K111& 
Allan of B Igtum, nnd _ the n lherince of 


dc'trucUon of the worl I trea urea of art jn 
times of war It la true tint this conMitutea 
one ph ism. of the plm — one which i , of uc*ct"iiy, 
es»p-cnlh brought out m the It ericli Pc ice Piet 
ail l which c ncerns it elt nub the applicttiin of 
the pr>ject m w ir ti m, — tins the Piet outlines 
tut the Bmner of IV ice 'houll wive over 
nnmm nt- c i*h lid mmcrsitie' mu'eiims, to 
sig nhzt iheir in vi il ib lily during inntents 
of pc tee an I is uith the It <1 Cru identify 
thee m nunients its, ncutrd territory 
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the building of this gigantic project Ins 
come out of the pockets of pmnto indivi- 
duals A prodigious outlav of 2G million 
dollars A vast txpenditure of money in tho 
nation’s w Ot depression But Chicago Ins 
the courage to forget the depression, and 
confidently expects tin fair to pa) its own 
way The management has laid out tho 
plant on the basis of an expectation of 
50 million attendance 


1 Mr Rufus C Dawes, President of the 
Centun of Progress Exposition, sna that 
there will be no “slump” after the fair 
Instead, ho bcltcv e®, there will be increase in 
business, m manufactures, in bank deposits 
and in pa) -rolls which will make themselves 
manifest first in Chicago and then throughout 
the nation lie is confident there will be 
a like increase in the cultural forces, 
immcasurible by statistical table®, but 
one none the leas real The ph)sical sciences, 
the social sciences, and tho tine arts will be 
fired with a new meaning and enthusiasm 

The ci ntennial enterprise of Chicago is 
novel, romantic and d)namic It visualizes 
to visittng millions the mnmtrattons of 
science to human welfare The goner il 
pattern of the expositio i has been designed 
by the greatest .bod) of scientists in America, 
it not in the entire world— the National 
Research Council These di«tingu shed leaders 
of scientific thought took over the job of 
dramatizing the story oE scientific progress in 
the past century The problem put to each 
member of the \dvisorj Council of this 
body wns ‘If von consider it possible to 
reduce your special branch of «ctcncc— 
phy«ies, biology , mathematics, asfronomv, 
gcologv, chemistry, mithropolog) or engineer- 
ing— to a phjsical exhibit capable of 
interesting the ordinary person whollv un- 
trained m its mv stones, tell us how you would 
do it” Tho answers to this challenge 
constitute the pattern of tho Century of 
Progress Exposition In even bnnen of 
science winch has qualified for tin® show, 
the order and continuity of the pla) nre 
Pure science origins, invention, applied 
science, mass production, mass distribution 
Die magnitude of the exposition may be 
judged from tho fact that the fair ground^ 
built right out w the Lake Michigan, extend 


for three and a-half miles along the Lakes 
Shore The dominating structure of the fair 
i« the Tower of Water and Lights, G50 feet 
high It is the highest and largest fountain 
hi tho world The tower is a shell for 
housing tho pipes carr) mg water to its tip, a 
setting for jewels of coloured lights which 
gleam through the veils of water cascading 
from Blender shoulders of the architectural 
setbacks Batteries of powerful coloured 
lights play upon this skv scraper fountain 
from a distance The effects of having this 
cascade lighted from within and without are 
inarv elloiis 

Here at Chicago's Century of Progress 
Exposition, the visitor secs wondrous 
mechanisms neier before shown to the public 
They are so arranged that he can push buttons 
and operate them hunsclf and see what life 
will be like fifty years from now This is 
ouc exposition where tho “Hands OfF' sigu 
is mining 

In the colo««al Hall of Science, the visitor 
m i> witness the miazing operations of science 
m huge physical and chemical laboratories 
Lven the working of the machine that he 
has in his bodv is revealed in the 'i ransparent 
Man, with nerves, heart-beat®, blood coursing 
through tho veins ami arteries all revelled in 
a steel robot ten feet high This mechanical 
in in, made to look like a human being, give® 
twentv minute lectures on food chemistry and 
nutrition, pointing to nw material and cooked 
material on a table, telling of the vitimines 
and tracing the food through his own stomach 
and alimentary canal 

One of the mo<t popular exhibits is the 
baby incubator station It is cfissi/reil as 
both entertainment and educational fifteen 
babie*» are shown in cribs in a semi circular 
row in front of large plate glass windows set 
at an angle so visitors can walk through and 
sec the young-ters practically from all side® 
The room in which the babies arc housed 
has ultra violet ray glass to get tho full 
benefit of sunshine It has also a battery 
of lights to supply artificial sunlight for the 
babies on dark il ly s The management has 
planned to have lectures given by physicians 
standing in the exhibition room to the public 
on the other side of the glass, made possible 
by annunciators Of course, the feeding itid 
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care of tlio babies arc all pi wily visible 
through the plate glass After seeing the 
babies through the g!a«- wills, \i-itors who 
are interested mn\ «top in a theatre where 
there are moving p c tures showing howto 
care for babies The present plans provide 
for the free pa-sign of about 3,000 people 
an hour through the incubator exhibit 

Other amazements come in the industrial 
exhibit- The latest thing in airplani s and 
the last word in tr ms are there in th< 
transportation group One inai see the fir-t 
“iron horse” built more than a centnrv ago, 
and his great great great grind on, 1033 
Mogul locomotive with speed capacity of 
100 miles an hour Or lie nn\ stroll 
aero » the wa\ to the motor car exhibits and 
see the actual manufacture of cars tn glas 
walled work room® 

In the Agricultural Building are found 
exhibits of leading food manufacturers, thi 
livestock, and an agricultural lmpkmcnt 
display demonstrating man’s progress during 
the last hundred year- Visitors see how the 
good things to eat in the American famili 
market basket are manufactured, packed and 
marketed, m living, dramatic displays 

The present generation of America i- 
science-minded , it thinks in technical and 
scientific terms But in order to enjoy the 
Century of Progress Exposition, one will not 
need to be technically minded A «ur\ey of 
its programme shows that the tastes and 
interests of all sorts of people ha\e been 
considered am pl\ promled for An\ person, 
irrespective of education or individual back- 
ground, can find captiv ating entertainment 
for even moment of attendance The fair is 
crammed full of exciting spectacles and 
compelling attractions 

In the general exhibits are the magnificent 
Lama Temple of Jchol and the Ma\a 
temple The latter is an exact copy of 
a budding in far aw av " 11103110 , southern 
Mexico, a temple at least ten centuries old 
It represents a bit of the 2,000 or more vear 
old civilization of the Mai as The walls of 
the Mava Temple at the expo-itiou are 
covered with elaborate designs, huge mask 
heads, and great serpents carved m 6tone 
The Golden Temple of Jehol, chipped 
thousands of miles across the sea, is a 


reproduction of China s finest Lama temple 
Twenty eight thousand pieces of wood, from 
cornice- to columns make up this building 
coloured m red lacquer and gold, and crowned 
with a double decked roof covered with 
copper shingles fini-hed in pure gold leaf 
Inside is exhibited a priceless collection of 
Chinese and Buddhist art treasnre- 

All A-ra and Europe are on parade with 
exhibits of most of the European and Asiau 
countries, including India There is a replica 
of the Taj Mahal There are also examples 
of in d eval r ur >pean architecture along with 
th« ultra modern 



At the World’s Columbian* Exposition of 
lbt»3, there was the Congress of Religions, 
where Swann Vivekananda unfurled the 
banner of Hinduism in the Western world 
That Congress was perhaps the greatest of ail 
of the lasting contributions to the Columbian 
Expo ltion It centred its interest m a 
survev of the world s religions with emphasis 
on what each conld contribute to the world’s 
spiritual needs It aroused great enthusiasm 
in comparative religion But to rnanv 
Christian theologues the Congress was 
“unhappy in its results,” as it tended to show 
that even the “heathen” religions were not 
without some good The consequence was 
that the Catholic Pope promptly put a ban on 
all future Congre-ses of Religions, and forbade 
all Roman Catholics participating iu them 
There will be no Congress of Religions 
at the current World s Fair But the Haskell 
Institute of Religions at the University of 
Chicago is being conducted this summer fis 
an adjunct to the “Centurv of Progress.” The 
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Institute prngnmmc is devoted to the study of 
mx greit faith 5 } under the genet d title of 
"Moduli 3 rends ia World millions' 3 ho 
expimtion of Chmti untj in its vnriois 
aspects nit ur illy ot tuples the greiter part 
of the programme, but Hinduism Buddhism, 
Confucianism, and Isl itn arc not omitted 
Mr K X vtarxujun, editor « f the Indian 
Social lie fount r (Bombav), is scheduled to 
deliver a scries of lectures on ‘Social Move- 
ments in Modern India' 

There Mill also bo held in connection 
w i tli “A Century of Progress" a convention 
of religions, officially Known ns M orld 
Fellowship of 1 tilths The convention will 
I ist for three weeks It is expected to be 
addressed bi netrh 250 sptakers, of which 


‘lout JO ire from Itidn The chairman of 
the World 1 1 How ship of 1 alths is a Mctho 
dint bishop 

It u not possibh to till nil about the 
Chicigi World’s F ur in one article \\ heftier 
it will come up to one's larger expectation 
may depend on how many world’s furs one 
Ins seen in Ametica It inny not be com 
parable, in some respects, to the San l*mnci s co 
f ur, nor tlie St Louis fair, or the Columbian 
fm of ISO J But the visitor mu well look 
with wonder and admiration upon tho Century 
of Progrc 5 ?, its accomplishments and its 
achievements It is all here in a Jong 
stupendous, graphic story a fascinating 
encvclopaedi i come to life and *preid out 
for all to see 


THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
FOR INDIA AT GENEVA 
Bv LLLEY HOB (JP 


D OES India need foreign propaganda 
or dins she to concentrate all her 
forces m tho countri itself 9 

This is a question that is 
becoming more and more important for 
Indians Those who have never been out 
of India do not generally lay anv stress upon 
foreign propaganda I ven Mahatma Gni dlu 
upheld tho idea that the fight for India’s 
freedom should and could only be fought 
on Indian soil But a greater part of 
intelligent India, including among others 
Mr Subhas Bose, recognizes the necessitv 
The man\ thousands rf students, who v early 
go to the Europenn univ crsitics, who live in 
the European capitals, read their newspapers, 
and mix with the population, learn what 
propaganda means They feci the power of the 
Prfss and of the propaganda of the British 
Empire Whororer thej go they ore met 
•with opinions about their country based upon 
English views und 1 nglish interests It i« 
through the I nglish Pre-s md English new- 
agencies that almost even hit of news from 
India has to pass The Europeans know little, 


and what they know has been ‘‘inspired" bv 
Lngh h politicians and journalists In n’most 
every newspaper in Europe, India is 
dc enbed as a big continent with a small 
intellectual strata and a huge population of 
llhteritc dirty, half stnrvod, miserable 
peasants who are not aware of man’s right 
to life and who don’t even know the meaning 
of the word freedom 

Yin few newspapers in Europe explain 
to their readers that one of the principal 
reasons whv the Indian people are starving 
and illiterate is th it they are taxed more 
heavily than an\ other people, and onlv 
7 per unt of the Indian revenue i« spent for 
their education , or that the Indian masses arc 
dirty because they cannot afford to buy soap 
as their average income does not exceed 
two £ a year, out of which they have to pay 
3s Grl in taxes 

All this is never explained in the Fngh«h 
or in the continental Pre^e Ji or is the fact 
mentioned that India once was tho centre of 
Asiatic culture 

With these impressions the young Indian 
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The rxecnl ve and tie ( ueati of the Th rd Intern* oual ( inference for Inil a 
Fro t roc fro » /e/I— M «s Harriot Mr Flam 1 Mr Bhulabha 1> a Mr '-abha* lb e Mr* k Bose 
Mile Baudou n I)r Pr vat 

Back rote fro * left Mrs Giogul) Mrs Ilorup Mile I olland Mr l» Ligt 


students go home Vnd the\ h tve felt the 
need for Indian foreign propaganda and t! c\ 
ash for it II hen Mahatma Gandh was m 
London he felt it too 

The first small beginning was made by the 
Furoppnn fr ends of India in Geneva on 
the sixth of October 193° The Ir sh 
Mrs Cou ins the Sw «s Dr Pm at tl e French 
Mi«s Holland Rnmain Holland s sister and 
man} others 1 eld the frst International 
Conference for India A permanent Inter 
national Committee f r Ind a was estal 1 sbed 
with Dr Prnat as pres dent Miss R Hand 
as vice president aud the Dan sh Mrs Horup 
as ho lorarj secre arv 

After a Spring Conference on 
March 23 1933 mosth for the Gene\a 
people the Third International Conference 
for India was held in Geneva on the 19tl 
September Delegates were present from 
England Fra ice German! Hollan 1 Bulgaria 
China USA Denmark and nil parts of 
Switzerland while reports were sent from 
Belgium Russia and Norway 


Iti a morning se sion the Committee met 
the delegates and the annual re election of 
the Committee took place In an afternoon 
meeting thrr Indian speakers explained tl e 
present sit lation in India to the members of 
the Committee and their friends and at 
n ght n b g p ib’ e neeting m Salle Ccntrale 
was held The Comm ttce had «i ccceded 
in getting all the leading newspapers 
interested F\ era 1 ill po ter in Geneva 
announced the Conference where Ind an? 
tl en «ehes wo i 1 plead tl eir cause before 
the Genes ese p lhhe The meeting began at 
8 30 I it at a q nrter past e ght the smaller 
hall had to be left and the public moved over 
to th<> big hall a id filled it 

The first speaker wa9 Mr Bh labhat 
De«a who is recog med as one of Ind a % 
lead ng law vers Tl e next was the former 
mayor of Calcutta Mr Subhas Chandra Bose 
Both of the n have recently come out of 
ja 1 The third speaker was Mr3 Hamid Ah 
as a representative of Indian s womanhood. 

Although these three speakers 6poke m 
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English, the French nadicnco listened with 
un tinted ittention to the ad locates of (he 
Indian cause 

Mr Devil hid stress on the fact that 
non violence wis not a policy but a prin- 
ciple Arina nents as a means of settling 
international disputes have proved to be 
useWs India was giving the world nn 
example of the substitute that had got to be 
found He wanted the financi il obligations 
bi tween India nnd Great Britain t» b* subject 
to an impartial examination by an internation- 
al committee and pointed out the unjust 
situation of India in the League of Nations, 
where India, although one of the original 
members of the League, is only used by 
England as an independent member for the 
purpose of securing an extra vote The 
English gun from India amounted, if Lord 
Rothermerc’s estimate was accepted, to 4 s 
to the £ of England’s total income 
Mr Subhas Bo3c spoke of the suppression 
of political activity in India, the economic 
exploitation bv England, the excessive 
military expenditure that took away more 
than 50 per cent of the revenues of the Central 
Government He condemned the air bombing 
on the Frontier and spoke of the hard lot of 
the political prisoners especially in the 
Andaman Islands where recently two had 
died of hunger strike He concluded by 
saying that Indians were struggling against 
the most powerful Empire in the world The} 
were prepared ungrudgingly to face the 
necessary suffering until they had won their 
freedom but they would welcome sympathy 
from other nations in their fight for freedo n 

5frs ffamnf Ait -ffwAtf the ur&nenae 
of Gandhi on all the women in India, who 
believe in hi* message of love nnd friendship 
And she claimed that there does not exist 
one single woman in India who wants the 
Indian people to be divided by n comrour al 
franchise 


The two other speakers were 
Prof Baudouin, who read a beautiful poem 
about the child Krishna, and Miss Harrison, 
who spoke about a better understanding 
between India ami I ngland 

Lhc resolutions ndopted by this 
Confen nee were in a crystallized form, all the 
claims, which the two Indian speakers had 
put stress on The Conference recognized 
India’s right to full independence, urged the 
British authorities to give up the air bombing, 
drew the attention of the Disarmament C n 
fcrcnce on the injustice of India's maintaining 
on her soil an nnm of occupation and the 
abnormal situation thus created between 
members of the L°aguc of Nations, recognized 
India s right to nominate her own delegates to 
the L’ague and to a settlement of the Indo 
British financial obligations bv an impartial 
i it*>rnational commission, the chairman of 
which must bo a neutral member of the Hague 
Court It condemned all discriminatory 
measures adopted against the Indian people 
on racial grounds in various countries, 
especially in South Africa, where the Goirrn 
ment are contemplating to send out South 
African born Indians to British Guinea 
for the purpose of colonization It deplored 
that ordinance rule should be embodied in 
law and condemned the policy of ill treatment 
of political prisoner*, particularly m the 
Andaman Inlands It sent the expression 
of its admiration to Mahatma Gandhi and 
all Indians who fight for the liberation 
of their enuntrv and for the abolition of 
untonchabilitv without deviating from their 
condemnation of all recourse to Molcnce 
TJbe Co i/crence asked the International 
Committee for India to continue its work of 
correcting false and inaccurate news and 
spreading the truth about India 

And the Indian speakers thanked the 
Committee for its work and recognized the 
utilitv of foreign propaganda 



A CITy MAIDEN AND VILLAGE BRIDE 

B\ SAIsTA DEVI 


I 

H \IUHAR Babu came from an 
orthodox faintly, but he turned 
modern suddenly and did it with 
axcngeancc He put his youngest 
daughter Lily — the Lnglish name itself 
showing hia Anglicization — into au English 
school, to haxe her t rimed in ever} thing 
modern But he never expected to get such 
a son in law as Indubhusan from an orthodox 
family As be was trmmphanth marching 
onward towards the total Westernization of 
his family, Indubhusan suddenly loomed 
before hts path and made him halt flanhar 
saw that the boi was of his oivn caste, 
ven handsome and very well bred and 
intelligent Moreover, he was the scion of 
a rich family So he had to recant and 
began preaching orthodoxy again “Look 
here,” lie went about telling cterybodi, 
‘our sages were not fools They knew 
human nature far more deeplv than we do 
So we should not go against their mandates 
lightly and childishly As a woman has to 
live m her husband s faraih all her life, 
so she must enter that family early and get 
trained by her hu band s relatives So you 
see, child marriage is inevitable ” 

Hanbar had turned reformer in mature 
age, so it was no great strniu for hnn to go 
hick, Tkvt has, c.h.v.Ldxe.n. found. tis-ejnseives. 
rather in a fix Lily wa3 the worst sufferer 
She had learnt her lessons of being modem, 
sitting in her mother’s lap and found it very 
hard to forget them at her fathers word 
She had heard before that it was a sin for 
a child of her age to utter the word marriage, 
but now she heard with consternation that 
she would have to commit the far greater 
sin of actually marrying She had learnt from 
her elders that it was insufferable bad 
manners fora aoung girl like her to put on 
anything but short frocks and lace stockings 
But Bhe was shocked to see those very elders 
taking away those modern pieces of dress, 


and giving her only xam to wear She had 
once beiorc tned surreptitiously to put up 
her hair and got a severe scolding from one 
of her big sisters But now that very sister 
was busy tying up Lily's hair in a big knot 
on the back of her head 1 

Before, =he used to bo reprimanded 
severely if ever she was caught listening to 
the talk of her ciders., but now those very 
elders talked on all kinds of subject* in her 
presence She received the great st shock 
of her >oung existence, when her mother 
scolded her for speaking m the mixed jargon 
of English and Bnngili, which she had 
hitherto regarded as a great accomplishment 
Poor Lily had been brought up to believe 
that to become a mock I nglishwoman was 
the highest ideal of a girl of her class She 
was nearly suffocated with dismay on 
hearing that the ideals had completely 
changed and she was to follow the path of 
orthodox Hindu women 

The marriage w is fixed up and a list of 
ornaments soon arrived from I dy s future 
husbinds famih Everything mentioned 
was extremely old fashioueu, but the girl's 
family bad no option but to obey Ihey, 
of course, did not like the ornaments at all 
least of all did Lily She could not hide her 
contempt and displeasure She had been 
htihed. wdk ths. 

to consent to the unwelcome marriao-e, and 
now look at the awful ornaments they had 
got for her ' How selfish and unkind of 
you,’ cried poor Lily ‘lou always get 
such beautiful jewels for yourselves from 
Hamilton’s and now you get these rotten 
lumps of gold for me from a silly goldsmith’s 
shop These are fit for old Bami s mother 
not for me Take them away, I don’t want 
them ” 

But poor Lily had to submit She was 
obliged to put on those awful lumps of gold 
on her marriage night She suffered all 
kinds of agony through this sudden change 
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to orthodox} and wept in silence Tin* 
wedding was over But all's well that ends 
well The partner she got after wading 
through this sea of agon} and humiliation, 
fascinated her beyond measure Hp was 
so handsome, so sweet and hind Though 
she had ne\er seen him before, she accepted 
him as her nearest and dearest w ithin a few 
hours and poured out all her tales of woe 
into his sympathetic car Strange to sav, he 
did not laugh like her mother and her 
sisters but tried to comfort Lily as host as 
he could Lily had to adnut to heroelf that 
he had compensated her for all her sorrows 
and humiliation? It was worth while giving 
up hei English school, her modern dresses 
and her Western manners for such a jewel 
of a husband 

The bride and groom prepared to depart 
after the completion of the ceremom Ldy’g 
si«ter Bibha droned her up in right modern 
style, as the budegroom and bndc were 
both for it I ill was a bndo toda), not a 
mere la} figure on which lumps of gold 
could be displaced, gning evidence of the 
wealth of her father and the bad taste of her 
husband’s family 

She had received a few pieces of jeweller) 
as wedding presents, which were renll) 
beautiful and to her taste These included 
amongst other things, a string 0 f pearls a 
pair of pearl ear rings and a diamond brooch 
These things adorned her fair 3 oung bod) to 
da} The sari she wore was a rich one, but 
of a subdued gra)ish blue colour like that 
of the Ganges at midnight The ground was 
plain, not ovirtrowded with gold flowers or 
leaves and it bad only gold borders on both 
Bides As soon as she had finished dressing, 
she ran into her bedroom surreptitiously 
to grant Imlubhimn a sight of her resplendent 
beaut) She had not vet forgotten the 
thaguo of appearing before her brlovrd 
in that horrible red Benarnsi vin and tho*e 
lumps of gold She was eager to prove to 
him that she po-,«es«cd good taste ana 

aesthetic sense to the full <t Mnn rt 

Jmlubbiifim was charmed I cannot 

0 „ rc „ ™„1, .W W" '>» «V 

npt..roi.-lv 'II™ 1; owlcrt.il ion MA 
It seems ns if Xcptuw’. <Hhb itnr !■“» 
pit} on mo mil tin loft Ii« H 1 *® 1 ”“ 4 * r lh 


Ocean to let me have a glimpse of her super 
human beauty Your ear-rings and tiara 
shimmer like translucent drops of sea water 
Your dre«s seem» to have stolen all its beautv 
But my words fail ” 

Lily blushed rose red at the-e words, but 
she had to escape for fear of being caught 

As she was starting, her mother gave her 
a parting injunction, "When you get -down 
from the tram, take out all your ornaments 
from the box and put them on El«e, your 
new rclitives will make nil kinds of remarks 1 
Lily hardly paid anv attention to these 
words 

As she got into the carriage, all the 
women pies n nt burst into tear-. But Lily 
did not iindiratiiid carrecth what was 
happening Sh" had never b-’Cn told the 
sid lot of a Hindu girl nml so she did not 
weep She did not know vet whv it was a 
matter for fears She was going awav with 
Iudubhiisan, a person whose coinpuiv she 
111 cd ibovc that of nil other peii-on* 

11 

Ml the tune she w is m the tram, Lilv 
went over Indtibhueau - wards in Ins mi id 
ague ind again She was entirely engro «el 
10 tin thoughts evoked by the*c vvorJ- 
III Jubhtiviu h id dread) in ido her forget her 
pa«t Might md lift It hid fallen awiv 
trim lit r as ci lb a-, ol 1 I a\cx fill o(f from 
trce« 7 h« ) 1st fon d n < ind b^cion. to h<r 
nil her e\l*ti nee 

The tram «t»rted from Howrili nnd rushed 
pist mam factories many bid ill tanks ami 
innumerable garden hous n s, and long ■jtrctchis 
of field , but Lil\ hardly took any notice of 
them But giniluill) God a own country 
began to assert it«elf over the evidene of 
man made civilisation l uctorics and garden- 
houses decreased, whilst open fields anil huge 
forests of Sal ltiertased Lilv h 1 1 never 
seen Fucli a beautiful sight. Ihc Maul m in 
Cilcutta girt about with huge fdiops anti 
tramvav lines, was tlm only field she hail 
hitherto seen and the Ld*n Gardens the only 
garden II id Litv been in a 11 »rmal state of 
mind, she could never have turned aw n her 
eves from tl is wealth of mturi’n beautv 
But being half in a trancn, sh< could onlv 
afford to glance at It tasmtIJt 
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Small station^, with platforms strewn with 
red gravel, appeared now and then Lilr had 
totally forgotten that she wa» to get down at 
just such a station The tram stopped at 
last at a small station in the district of 
Midnapore, and all her partr became awfuiiv 
busy Some one rushed up to the door of 
her compartment and tried to pull her out 
Lit} got up from her «eat and advanced to get 
down But she stood stock still, in dismay, 
on finding out that she had to jump down at 
least three feet, before «he could touch the 
platform It was not at all like Howrah 
station, where you have got only to put \ our 
foot out 

“What are von doing** Somebodv 
shouted in a strident voice ' The train will 
start m a moment, get down ' People jumped 
down through the op»n doors of the c images 
on both sides of the trim and t! c luggage 
were flung down with amaziug quickne s and 
reckles ness through doors and windows alike 
The maidservant who had been accompauy 
mg Lilv grasped her tightlv in her arms and 
tumbled out somehow The end of her « an 
rolled off from her shoulders and trailed on 
the, ground Lilv’s legs dangled m the air, 
encircling the wai t of the woman Lily 
nearlv fainted with sf amp, at being forced to 
figure in such a ludicrous show V as this 
the proper reception for one who had been 
called Neptune s da ighter onlv recently 9 
And all the wlule she was afraid of filling 
down and had to cla p the black ccraggj neck 
of the old woman with her fair and smooth 
arm* 

As soon as she had reached term finna 
Ldv's maidservant bowed down to the 
tram with mock reverence and exclaimed, 
I bow down to thee, Sire, you arc a mighty 
one, to rob n woman of her shame’ 

The bride was a tall gul, mid the poor 
thing had lier neck nearly broken through 
tins performance of the mauLervant bhe 
wanted to jump out of her arm* but the 
old woman was careful to keep Lilv tigbtl} 
clasped to her own person 

After the tram bad steamed off, the part} 
collided all its members nrd luggages from 
the two «ides ofthi mdwsv line and prepared 
to j rec cd The mus of the comiug of the 
bride 1 ad spread already through the village 
<T— G 


bo nearly half the village, comprising old 
people and children, bad g-ithmd on the road 
that led to the- village Though it wa-. winter 
Lilv did not see warm clothing oo mini of 
the crowd Mo t of them were dre ed in a 
single dhoti, the end being tighth wrapped 
round the body and a very few had d rtv pink 
and blu“ woollen wrappers round their 
shoulder None liad shoes or slippers In 
fa t, Lilv had never K een such a c cantilv 
dre ed crowd in the cour e of her voung 
life 

The old maid errant drew down the 
blue «nn over Lilv 's face with a jerk, as n 
bride cannot go about with fic«- unveiled 
The prettr ear rings and tiara were com- 
pletelv hidden The small brooches, with 
which her *nr» had been fi«tened to her hair, 
got loo e at the violent jerk and fell on the 
road Lily could hardly see anything through 
the thick silk, still she could feel the start of 
nthou and eyes A feu over^ curio is children 
had approached as clo«c to the bride as thev 
could and were busy looking her over ver} 
thoroughlv, paving no regard to etiquette 
Sudaenh two or three cl tpped their hands 
in unison and shouted 'Look, how wonderful, 
«he is a woman, vet she is wearing shoes’ 
The croud roared with laughter at this 
strange discover} Lily wanted to slap the 
facts of the unmanncrl} urchins* very hard, 
but how could she 9 She w s a new bride 
Xevt rnomeut she remembeied that her 
mother had cantioued her about this very 
thing A village bride should never put on 
shoe* 

Lilv could never have believed that a 
Jadv could walk bjrefootfd on a pnbbc road 
So she had remonstrated uilli her mother, 
say iog, 'Good Lord * what do you mean f 
How shall I get down on the platform 
barefooted ? 

After much discussion, it had been 
settled tint she would take cfl her shoe*, 
just before she reached the village station 
But totally engrossed in happy drcims, sle 
had f irgotten all about it And this was 
the result 1 Tears of rage end mortification 
filled I ily ’s eves ami as soon as her palanquin 
started, she took r<fl the offending shoes and 
flung them fir nwai on the road 

All the women of the bridegroom’s family 
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utooil ready to welcome the bride I lie 
village women, too, had nil gatlurcd there 
Out of the young Indies, who was the \vif< 
of Imlubhu-na’s cousin, hid lueil xn Cdcultn 
for n few vents, mid hid oven studud in n 
mission school As she was regarded ns ui 
nuthorit\ nbout evorv thing poi taming to ettv 
life and townbred people, she stood foiemost 
of nil 

As the pnlnnqiun wns put down, Lil\ n 
mother in law came forward and opening 
the door, took the bride m her nuns and 
earned her inside A murmur rose from the 
a«scmbl\ jSirupamaV shrill voice lose high 
in protest, "You village people can fibncite 
such tales * Let TwLari’a mother come 
forward, I shall brand hoi Ring month 
With hot iron Did not she «nv that our 
bndc was marching with shoes on like a 
police inspector 0 Look, how her pretty 
feet are painted red with he' 

Lily thanked God It was n nicrc\ tint 
those boorish children had clapped their 
hand-? at the sight of her shoes Otherwise 
she would never have remembered to throw 
them off 

As the brulc was made to stand on the 
paiutcd wooden board, everyone began to 
utter various kinds of criticisms Indu 
bhusan’s nunt shook her heavy no«c ring and 
said, “V ell, I never * could not the\ give the 
bride two anklets even 7 * 

Another aunt placed her palm on her 
check in dismay, "Mbit is this 0 I lmc 
never seen such an ill omened thing V hv 
is the bride dressed xn blael ? * 

"\»vwp«w? -oojy stepped forward to regale 
the assembly with her knowledge "R hv, 
a on don’t call that black, do y on ? It is blue 
It is nowadays the fashion in Calcutta to 
choose the blue colour for n wedding drcs« * 

The maidservant who had come with 
Lily from her father's house now tried to 
correct the error of the nsscmblv ‘But 
Madam,” she cried, "that is not her wedding 
sati That one is safely locked in the bos 
Tins one was ordered for the parting 
ceremom, so the bride’s sister dressed her in 

tlmt 'Good Heavens, what n thing to do! 
cried two or three women together and 
collapsed 


"Three ni glits have not yet passed,” one 
was beginning m protest, when the mother 
in law stepped into the arena, in leal militant 
mood "Now, whore are the ornaments J 
oxdcrod them to give 7 Arc these tinsels, the 
only jewellery she 1ms got > ' 

Even Xirnp im 1 was taken aback, but 
still she would not give up She advaiccd 
to the rescue, taking her courage in botli 
bands and said, ( Bit aunt, whP's the u?< of 
such ill ciiaaion before the bride ’ W I ly don't 
you look and see what a lovely daughter in 
law you have got? They will give you the 
orna in nts nil right Perhaps thev were m 
a hurry \ou don't get everything i-> °oon 
as you ask for it in Calcutt 1 ' 

But the old 1 idy vvis not to be tiken in 
by empty words ‘Don’t try to blufl me,’ 
sheened ‘ Tven in this village vou can g t 
any gold ornament you want Do you mean 
to eav that m Calcutta where tho Lat Sahib 
lives vou cannot get them when you want 
them 0 \\ hat do I care, if the bride is lovely 

\ on may ga/e vour fill at her and worship 
her ’ 

Ev in in winter, Lviv felt the perspiration 
of fear, trickling down her face She wn» 
icallv afraul of these wild women They 
might even strike her if they wae not 
immcdiateli satisfied "They are in my box,’ 
she managed to whisper somehow 

‘Good Heavens ’ Mint 19 the new bride 
saying ? exclaimed some of the women 
“M hat a bra7cn girl 1 

Lily s maidservant now raised her voici 
above every body’s nnd shouted with all her 
might, "Be calm, for goodness s sake Aff 
the ornaments aie there tn that box Nobody 
has stolen them ’ 

Indubhiisius youngest aunt struck lit 1 
heavily ornamented arm on her fcrchcad 
saving, ‘This is real Ifali ^ ugi How could 
they take oft ornaments from the person of 
a newly married bride ? This beats all ’ 

But the v onager women were now busy 
looking for the bride’s key s They wanted 
to open her boxes and see » verv thing 

The trunk containing her dresses was 
fir t opened Indubhusan’s sistei Clihabi 
opened the lid and burst into laughter 
I verybodv ran forward to see “Loo! , look,’ 
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cried the girl "The bos is full of books 
Does the bride go to office ? ’ 

"Now 'hut up/’ scolded Nirupama “You 
are a lot of silly girl* The bride is not an 
ignoramus like jou She knows how to read 
and write nod must have received many 
books as wedding presents ” 

“But these are English books,” cried 
Ckhabi in self defence 

Indubhusan’s voungest brother Nani, a 
boy of five, hid been gazing at the bride 
*teidily all this while and listening intenth 
to all the discussion-, going on around It 
seemed as if the boy had not been able to 
make up his mind about «omethmg He 
stealthily approached Chhabi as she was 
trjing to draw out Lily’s jewel case fr ft m 
tmder the load of her bool s and whimpered 
m her car, “Sister dear, is the bride a woman 
or a Mem Sahib ?’ 

Before the girl could answer, Raja, a 
friend of Nani’s, put in e\citedlj , “I told him, 
it was a woman, but he did not believe V hv 
else should she have her face veiled ? 
Mom-ahibs always wear hats” 

Nirupama burst into thrills of laughter 
“How clever of Naui,” she panted “Are not 
the Memsahibs women too, you silly 9 ’ 

“Then why has the bride got her 'ori, 
gatheied in front like a man 9 ’ asked Nam, 
pouting 

“ tnd <he has got a skirt on too, I know, ' 
saul Raju wiselv 

Nirupama collap-cd against Chhabi, who 
drove away the poor bovs in auger The} 
left not knowing where the) had erred 

A maidservant of the family was looking 
at Nirupama with evident di approval “Why 
do jou laugh eo much, little mother She 
a-ked 'The boas were right The bride is 
tcallv wearing her *or» over a shirt How 
should the\ know that a gentlewoman drones 
like tint 9 We have seen onlj dancicg girls 
dressing like that ” 

\ woman of low ca-te wa standing at a 
little distance, listening She now canic 
forward to give evidence “Listen to me 
mother,” she said "Our Madhn told me that 
in Calcutta, lie had seen big grown up women 
wearing c/taffatts and «boos and marching 
to offices like men \nd do vou know, thev 
actnalh u c soap ” 


“Is that so 9 ” asked Nirupama in mock 
suprise 

“I swear it to you mother, it is true,” said 
the woman with befitting seriousness 

Lilj was listening to all these amazing 
words and losing all her illusions and all her 
happ\ dreams Tear and amazement held 
joint swav iq her heart She felt as if sho 
were an accused criminal m the dock, and 
all these people were her judge* She would 
have laughed at the e silly people, had tliev 
not been her own newlv acquired relative* 
But now laughter was out of the question 
How could *hc become like these people 
amongst whom Tate had thrown her { Indeed 
she was even read\ to relinqui«h all her 
knowledge and culture to become ignorant 
and <iJIj like these women if therein «he 
could feel more at ease and le«s frightened 
The dav parsed oft somehow At night 
when she met Indubhu*an alone, her heavily 
burdened heart found relief in tears Indn 
bho*an gathered from her through her sobs 
and whi pers that Lilj was not at all 
willing to stay here 

He petted and cares cd her, trjing to 
«oothe her bv even means m hi* power 
“But this is childish, darling,” lie *aid 
“They arc uncultured village people and 
sou should not mind them After a few 
davs sou will get accustomed to them and 
tram them up to yonr wai of thinking 
V hy on earth should vou go awar f ’ 

Lily had brought all her *cliool book* 
along, as she had been preparing for her 
Matriculation ju«t before her marriage But 
she hardly dared to take out her books 
among t these people But Indubhii*an 
tn* equal!} firm Lilj mu*t go on with 
her studies and sit for the examination 

Poor Lily wa-, in a fix Mhenever she 
«at down with a book, some guest would 
arrive for a sight of the new bride She 
would have to hide the book at once, pnll 
down the veil before her face and shut her 
eves. But in spite of all her caution, thev 
found her out The new bride octn ilk read 
and wrote I'ngli«h • The 3Stoni«lung news 
spread far and wide 

V hen at la«t Lilj returned to her father’s 
home, she wa* no longer n silk school girl, 
ignoiant of village sccietv and manners 
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She had acquired n great deal of knowledge 
She knew thoroughly whom to ace and whom 
not to nee She knew whoso name the was 
to utter and whose not to She kntw that 
>t was a great sm to touoU or to let herself 
be seen by her husbuid's elder brother and 
hi a maternal uncle She got all these by 
heart like the multiplication table and 
returned to C dcnlta 

She was to live in hei father's house 
for a year, then return to her husband 
Indubhusan wanted her to continue her 
studies Her father agreed So Lily put 
on shoes, took up her neglected books and 
started off to school again 


III 

It was the day for the annual distribution 
of prizes at Lily 's school Lily wa9 to get 
a few prize*, though she had not passed her 
examination as well as sho had hoped to 
But she had taken the loading rblc in a 
small piece in English, that was to be played 
that day Lily had been chosen as her 
pronunciation was the best in the school 
As there was to be a distinguished gather- 
ing, the teachers had taken great pains with 
the girls and there had been numerous 
rehearsals 

The girls who were to take part in the 
BODgs, recitals, etc , had been told to come 
much earlier than the other pupils So 
Lily was preparing to go in good time 
She knew that a girl, who had her husband 
living, could never go without the auspicious 
vermilion mark But today she was to 
nppenr On the stage ns Britannia, queen of 
the sea« So how could ehe have a i ermihon 
mark on her forehead like a village bride 
of Midnnporc district ? Her alarming 
experience at that place was already growing 
farnt She had her hair carefully washed 
and dried and it floated round her head 
like a mass of dark cloud. Her mother 
was looking at licr disapproving!} Shall 1 
put a small red marl on the parting of jour 
hair ?” She asked No one would notice it. 

“No, mother, no” protested Lily If 
the teachers see it, they will laugh at me 

The carriage was waiting As Lily was 
about to descend the stairs ready for 
departure, her elder sister rushed up saying,. 


"You must wait a bit, Mcmsahib Some 
relatives of your husband have armed. You 
cannot go down now” 

But t must go now,” Bald Lily anxiously, 
"else even thing will bo spoiled ” 

"Must you, indeed 7 ' said her sister 
angrily “And what do you flunk these 
people will say, when they hoar that a 
daughter m law of their iminc 1ms gone to 
dance? Iliac you forgotten everything 
already? Did not I tell you not to take 
part in these things? But yon did not listen” 
Lily Bat down on the flwr m dc*pair 
She did not earn want to know anytime 
about the people who had come Her head 
was full of thoughts of her angry teacher ai d 
her disappointed colleague-* She woul ! be 
blamed for making the ceremony a failure 
Poor Lily could only weep 

She sat on the stair**, weeping, while all 
the people of the house ru lied about her, 
busy attending to the bono ired gue»tg A 
servant ran with oil and tow*l, a maidsirvant 
followed him with small carpets for silting 
I\e\t came the Brahmin cook, earning 
platc3 full of an elaborate breakfast hven 

Lily s mother stood ready with f»n in hand, 
to whisk away offending fli s from the food 
But Lilv felt too disheartened to enquire 
about the guests She had no interest in 
them, though they were really her guest** 

Aftci about tlirce hour**, the honoured 
guests left Lily was nearly dead with fright 
by that time The teacher would kill her 
She did not say a word to anybody, but 
ordered the servant to call a 1 ackney carnage 
and started for the school She did not have 
the family carnage ns the honoured guests 
had departed in it 

A big red Durbar tent had been set up on 
the lawn that stood in front of the school 
building The path leading from the gate nnd 
the y\ alls yverc profusely decorated with gay 
flags The road was full of cars and carnages 
and the noise was deafening Two or three 
grls and two ladies had come out on the foot- 
path nnd were looking nt the toad with strain 
cd nnd anxious faces Ihcy paid no heed to 
the pushing crowd and the carriages which 
threatened to pass over them As poor Lily 
g<t down m front of them, the whole batch 
hissed, “Lily 1 * They were too angry to say 
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anything more Bu* th«rc no time aLo 

for saying mire Ti v lurried off with Lil) 
ins d at once Plenty of time to listen to 
explanations after war Is 

Tie p“rformance b gan nlaio-t at one® 
The distinguished gu® ts were aA red up to 
tli® dais and sit on chairs with velvet 
cmhio is Tne wife of th® Governor was to 
give awav the pnz « T vo ill girls went 
up to her O le garland 1 h®r and one 
pr’S"nted her a b mrjuet She thanked them 
with a smile 

The fir t few items of the agenda were 
gone through satisf ictorilr Now came the 
acting m wh ch Lilv was to take pa"t 

The mn ic raifctres'a sfrn k the opening 
bars on the piano A f v gaily dr®*s®d girls 
marched up the stage an! pa <ed ruiid with 
daneing steps and canp t» a stop in the 
middle Th y were evidentlv looking for 
some me The piano becane loud r and 
shriller like au in*i tent call Th®n slowli 
there appeared on the stage a resplendent 
figure, with shining crown on he id, and 
dressed in billowy blue robes that resembled 
the waves of the ocean It was Britannia, 
queen of the peas 

Th® spectators all greeted her with smile 
But w^at had happened to the heroic dame 9 
Wh) was she qn «hmg with f ar ’ 

As shp looked at the audience with a calm 
“mile, her face rudd nlv turned pale \\ ith a 
crash, she disappear d from the stage \ >bodr 
knew whether she fainted or morel) stumbled 
baehwarJ T teJam ninns of p ti rose from 
every hide of ih® gathering Tht trite niu-tc 
mi trt 9 alone foamed with rage Two or 
tlirec girls rushed to LiU and tried to pull 
her up 1! it she remained pro trite oil the 
ground, her fare hid le n in Iter hands The 
teacher rushed dawn to her 'Get up at once, 
LiU 1 ' she sai 1 in an enraged whi per 
* I«« will spoil everything Still Ldv did 
not mote Matn people ro«e to their feet 


and tried to s®e what was happening behind 
the stage The ladies acunllv githered 
nnad th® girl What hid happened to her^ 
Fill sh® fa nt®d ? Lilt's friends asked again 
and agun, "Wha has happened, dear Ldj “ 
Are vo i felh tg ill ? ’ But no answer 

Smelling salts ro»® water, hot m lb, evert - 
thing was brought But Lily would not even 
look up Then her friends tried to lift her up 
and c irry her in But she resisted all their 
ott®mots ami cling to the place where she 
had fallen The while thing w»s a mtstert 
But the Governor’s, wife could not wisto 
ana more of her prccio is time She **ym 
pathwd with L lv, but reqii®sted the school 
authorities, to fini li the distribution of prize?, 
without waiting any more The audience 
returned to th®ir seats 

The mnnliatcd performance was finished 
sorneh >w Th® gracious ladi distributed 
the prizes and lift The audience, too, 
melted awa> slowlt The men left first The 
la lies split up into small groups and began 
to com or e A few approached Lily and 
simpatbized with her 

‘ Please send me home," «aid Lily at last 
These were her first words after the calamity 
and she refused to sav anything more So 
«he ha 1 to be sent home As soon as Lil) 
reached home she bur t into tears “I 
won’t go to school again,’ she cried. Her 
family gazed at b*r in wonder 

She explained at last Amongst the 
audience, the first person Lil) had o®en was 
Indubhu«an’B maternal uncle, Itaicliaran Jim, 
a retired Inspector of Schools To bo seen 
by him meant a great sin to LiJj Besides, 
he had las son with him, who was older than 
Iwdubh»«an He too could not look at Lily 
These two were the honoured gno3ta who 
had appeared m the morning at their house 
and had then proceeded to Lilt's school 
Lih n®ter went to school again 
(Tm n Valeri {tom th? Daiynh by Stla Dm) 
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T 1I11 Master had eat down on a rock an I ivr- 
rt sitting rouml him with tin afterglow of 
tlio sun' t <rim.°oning the lion/on nml 
the clou Is tint hung our it Ml around was tl ie 
sduKO of tbo dying day and tho ct rnnl silence 
of the lull’' 'ihe Maxtor cca«cd spr iking nad 
looked lone and ftendily ton at Is the wc»t 
n here. lho light slonlj fa 1< d and the twilight 
clo-ed in with the deqer «h i Iowa of the night 
following it lho <\uung stir shone bright 
mid elenr our tin. distant low lying hill" 

1 he Master «ro«e nn 1 tume 1 lu« steps 

Jjtu»e»iml« Looking at the »hr he wd 1 y 

•tar lias n stronger fn«cmation for u thin the 
other lumuime* tint loom so largo before our 
ejc" To the traveller nn I voyager the ‘•tars 
ire lho gm Je a Our Jives wm to lx, linked 
with tho stars nn 1 we believe that they exi rnc 0 
n beneficent or milevoknt influence on onr 
lives 1 or a forecast of the course of our lives 
we consult tho star 3 We shire thi« belief with 
you who come from mother world Is it i 
mere superstition * It «e«ms at any ntc 
to be pirt of our nature and we van not 

shake oil the belief that in spite of then 
great di tincc from tho planet on which 

we live the stars play an import mt pirt in 
shaping our live* A belief of this kin I mi\ 
bo due to two causes one maj be the 
exaggerated notion wo bi\c of our own 
importance, tho other may bo a knowledge or fnUh 
that wc hid in n former life and which persists 
unknown to our*clvca in our pro ent lives 
Either way it stigge ts »omc connection between 
our lives and the existence of the heavenly 
bodies which are at c uch a great distance from 
the planet on which we happen to live If our 
lives were merely ephemeral with nothing behind 
or before ns why should C uch n belief have 
found n place at all among the notions that 
appear to lie inborn in us’ If life were a 
matter of only n few years ns it would be so 
far ns our own faith is concerned if we cease 1 to 
live in pi't and future lives why ehoul i tho star* 
have anything to do with such a transient 
thing ? On the other hand if our present 
CTi-tsnco is only n single phase of nn 
unintemipteil state of being winch lasts through 

5 IOT.I is »o‘ ““It *» ' ,h - v 

hS stars shonl 1 watch over ns and cierc, e ntt 
active influence on our -ucses-ivc inearnatione 


connection not the less rial because it is uti B een 
between all things, living or not living, and 
distance makes no difltrenic to the existence 
of that < onncxtion It is a further illustration 
of tin truth of tlio unit} of citation, tho multi 
pheity of manife tation in no way disturbing 
that ultimah nnii final truth As mans sparks 
fl) out of n single fire so many wort In may 
emanate from n single cau«c an 1 because of 
their i ommon parentage as it were they retain 
then relationship All beliefs cannot 1 c lightly 
di»mn*crl a* tin ro delusion* Our ‘ense 3 concern 
lh m elves mlh phenomena our mind* are 
occupied with noumcna You can demonstrate 
that this planet or ycur own is round and pot 
Hat and that jour planet or ours i» not the 
centre ofn system but you cannot prow® that 
the «tiirs ixerct c no influence upon our live®, 
not only because it is diflicult to proto a 
ne„ itive but because in «uch a matter the only 
evidence avail ihlo i* a habit of min 1 and when it 
ts « question of faith nrgumont is of no avail flu* 
wi lely prevalent belief in what is called n«tro!ogy 
I" to me of -.uch sj 0 mficancc ns it i° an 
uncon«ciou« inheritance from our past live* 
Win else should we fancy that object so remote 
ns the stars hould have any share in shaping 
the cour-c of our lives an I that one p irttcuhr 
t-tar shoull ri« and fill in accord ince with our 
own pro peril) and a Ivor ity ? Is it a mere 
ba eless Miper tition or an association of ideas 
from pa a t lives a memory of a faith that 
haunts us through a senes of lives thus proving 
that the identity of our real self is not entirely 
lo«t * Everything indicates that through all 

changes there is a changele^sne s that per-i«ts 
and which vtstblv or invisibly affects the 
whole creation Death is a changing form 
of fife and we pa=s from one fife to another 
through the portals of death Death is a 
plunge in the waters of Lethe and when 
we emerge from it the memory of the pa«t is 
lost It ia only tho very strong amongst us 
that can re=i«t the forgetfulness induced by 
death To most of us the notion of identity 
is associa ed with the physical form People- 
woull believe in tho °econd birth of Christ if 
he were to appeir again as he did when he 
movel among men 

‘Fust think for a moment what this desire 
means The physical appearance of a man 
cannot be rememberel very long Pictures arc 
not always red to life and even in his ltfetime 
a man nmv change so much that ho in ly not 
lie rccogntreil by his picture Besides, as I 
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heard from vou nil the likene* 3 of the Buldhn 
and the Clm t ire i naginary Their „reatne»3 wa* 
only partially recognized in their lifetime Christ 
wa3 quite a young man when he wa» to put to 
death. Do you think 1m fnen 1* that if he w r 
to reappear in jour worl l he would be recogniz®! 
and revered 9 He cannot coni“ straight back 
into life as lie left it with th° crown of thorns on 
ln3 head an 1 the bleeding wounds on his binds 
nnd fe ft t Will th°re b“ another m raculous b rth 
and if «o how manv will believe it * I wa3 
just now telhug you of the part of «tars in the 
liye3 of men The wise men from the ca t saw 
th<* •star of the Chri t and followed it to where 
the bab“ had been bom But to others that 
«tar was of no significance nor did the pure and 
holy life of Tesus and his compassion an 1 
miracles of healing save him from the fury of 
the priests ana the populace If similar sgn* 
were to attend his nest birth how many would 
believe them * \nl when he grows up to be a 
man and proclaims him elf to be the son of God 
will not mo3t p oph> think him to be a malmin 
and lock him up cv n if they do not put him to 
a violent death ’ W h«n the Buddha «poko of his 
previous live3 did all his bearer* b-lieve him * 
Consider the strm«"» contra lictormess in human 
nature Many mi) b 1 eve tint death is not the 
end of everything nnl the> will eagerly ask for 
the miracle tint can bring the dead back to life 
but they will not b-lieve that one who 13 dead 
can return to another life among men in the 
normal our of nature No the memory of 
pronous births n doctrine that is n matter of 
individual cony ction for no demonstration of it 
can carry conviction to n scept cal mm ! Men 
will believe a miracle easily enough but they will 
not believe a truth unless it is ns obvious as the 
nose on thetr face It is only among certain 
nations an 1 peoples that n belief exist* in the 
incarnation of the deity in the fl<*sh nnd 
they alone believe that different men who 
appeared at different times were intimations 
of the same divmitv nnd among them «uch 
n b lief may still be found In reality however 
the belief in previous births shoull have the 
vaVDca* e .ovAttsr«fu.v ovriT ewAn-V or iViV iVr 
when we know the past we can understand how 
the future is to be shaped an 1 what we have to 
do to become free \ «ingle life does not fulfil the 
destiny of man Life in the Audi is recurrent 
an 1 ca 'll lift is an opportuniiy for perpetual 
emancipation When the scriptures are «atd to 
be revealel when a teacher or prophet is sail to 
be inspired it i« the manifestation of wi-don\ 
acquired in former lives the revelation oflght 
tbit ha l leen can. full' garnered in previous 
mcamat on« 

By the time the Ma tor finished peaking we 
arrived in front of our oavc-dnelling on l then 
the Master turned to us and quietly sail To- 
morrow I go on a pilgrimage to II aba. I woull 
1 are gone alone but s nee you, Marti chi, an 1 


vour friends have come from another worl l and 
you are anxious to have n sight of Itaba you 
may come with me 

Wc Here dumbfounded nnd overjoyed at the 
same tune During all these day* A°han had given 
no hint that he had any thought of visitin'* Iliba 
anl we knew we woull have to undertake the 
journey on our own account Even if the Ma ter 
int°n le 1 to go ire coni l not dream that ho woul 1 
so fir favour us as to i°k us to bear him 
company Maruchi stammered at first and was 
next profit e in his expre sions of gratitude 

l rim venture I to inqu re hesitatin'*!) whether 
they could af o follow the Mister Yo replied 
the Muter km Uv but firmly it i* not yet time 
for you to go Tou may if vou like go a* other 
peopl go but not with me \ on are “till un ler 
probation and you are not yet j repared for the 
ordeal 

We lid not underatanl what ordeil was 
meant but it w»s not our place to ask any 
qua lions The Ma ter said we would leave the 
next morning Up to a certain distance we 
could procee 1 on our machine and the re t of the 
journey would have to be done on foot He 
knew of a phee where the machine coull be left 
in perfect safety 

That night owing to our excitement we slept 
very little and it was scarcely daylight when we 
came out of the cave But early n3 we were the 
Mn*ter ha I got up earlier nnd we found lura with 
his pilgrim s staff in hi-> hand contemplating 
peacefully the ea«tem «ky 

\WI\ 

Rvnv 

As we took our seats in the machine Unm 
and the other di ciplcs came out nnd prostrate 1 
themselves before the Ma ter and Unm place! a 
basket of provisions in the hands of Ganimet 
for u e on the journey We took a corlial leave 
of them and wived our hands ns the machine 
left the groun 1 The Master raised his hand in 
blessing nnd then he directed Nabor to ste<r the 
airship towards the col imn of vapour but not 
jld a fitragdit d rectum 

Me were strangely agitated and excited 
though we carefully repre ed our feelings. Over 
the long line of mountains we flew n«ing to a 
great altitule when we pa -ed the high central 
peak In silence wc watched the landscape 
below us, the con tantly shift ng * eno of heights 
and depre sion the belts and crowns of forest, 
lakes nnd mountain springs, and casralcs 
glittering an 1 flashing in the mornin" *<un. \s 
we went on fhe column ot Raba took a dearer 
anl more definite shape \\ coull sco the 
vapour now j ink an 1 again a deep red, twi ting 
and curlmg involuting an I forming into serpen' 
tine co Is, forming spiral an 1 roll ng in wares 
sprenltng outward and again drawing in perpe- 
tually in motion an 1 at tim'** displaying 
colours of the rainbow when the sunligl * 
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it aslant on one site Wo gued, avrol and 
fisnmite] at this strange phenimenon, and we 
coul 1 easily tinderst ui 1 th it such a sight must 
inspire feelings of reverence and runm l men of 
the Creator Ashan till told us thu the people 
looked upon Ilibi as i column of incense mmg 
to the Creitor an l we coul l reilize for ourselves 
how such n fiuth was justified 

Tho SI uler broke the silence ‘As a rule all 
eruptions from inside tho enth are temporary 
An active volcano creates groat havoc, but it 
boon becomes quiescent or dies out Bit Rabi is 
unlike anything of which you have heard All 
records and all trillions tbit we have mention 
the exigence of Iliba from a lime beyond the 
memory of man All our legends and mj ths 
declare that there never was a time when 
Riba dil not exist And people believe 
that it will exist for all time That of courae can 
only remain as a matter of belief for there is no 
obligition on any one to accept any assertion 
regar ling tho future ns n fact It is quite 
pos ible that Raba may disappear at any time 
and tho column of vipour will no longer be seen 
It is ufter all a phenomenon of niture though 
not devoid of spintuil significance Some few 
people have been able to approach Elba closer 
than most other people and what you saw at 
Qpi wis ft little v up )ur of Riba giuhcrei at 
great risk near the mouth of the hollow or 
enter There is no doubt that the vipour 
changes its character as it tomes into contict 
with the atmospheric air and ri es higher into 
it There are many remarkable feitures about the 
approaches to Riba nml some of the®e you will 
be able to «eo ^ou will in fact, «cc more thin 
fou could ever have done without as nUincc but 
I St be very careful in follow mg my ."'true 
t, on* which mu t not be exceeded on any account 
Am rashness would be fatal ami you must not 
nlloV your cur.ositv, however strong to overcome 

1 0U We e pronu uflmplicit ohcd.ence to h.s mstruc 

ll0n *At certain seasons of the }tir,’ sail the 
Masur great flashes of light r„o fmm Riba 

and wave and move .bout in the sky But there 

hn \\e C undentW)T , ih U nt IV asRonomep on the 

Tarth nmol have seen these flashes of light in the 

* rr...;. 1 — 

'™ ISLl a tho more cntt.nc.nc be™.™ «“ 
approached it tne -leuur ma«s of vapour 

-ight Tho movins am ! \ ume s met|mes the 

nppe iml to be m tine wit^^ swnyinp shadowy, 

very heart of the rcvcn l,ng undnl itmg 

gbttmng rolumn woul I op^n ^ lpftuU nm-hu f 

pnlpititing form* of , breathless " 1,h 

the eyes and hoi g t j,„ gates had been 
amazement Jt " , f fl irv scene mconceiv 

swung back to d.sclmo ,fowly the cloud 

able by the imagination men j 


partils woull close on their silent hinges showing - 
m my f mt i-tic ah ipes d irting in and out with 
men hble swiftne-^ lln loubtedly it wis all 
unroll an optic illusion but to our eyes it all 
appcirel red with a vurl, life-like reality We 
th night the visi ins w»ui I v mish as we approached 
close to the c damn of vapour , on the contrary, 
they became clt irer ind more d fin it ly outlined 
the ncirer we dnw to Riba Strange and 
beiutiful faces seemed to be peering at us from 
the shalows of dm rolling column of rosy, 
cloudy vapour It wis more wonderful than the 
fury! ml of dreams I'chere d sh ipes of transparent 
beauty forme 1 themselves bcFore our wondering 
eye 3 and then dissolved into tho vipour out of 
which they hid emerge 1 It was in enllcss 
kdeidoscopic view not only of colours an l 
form® but of living images of beauty that filled 
us with a “trange longing in which the sen 3 e3 
had no pirt We longed to e cipc from the 
gross holy that clogged and shickled us ml to 
mingle with that nerid throng resplendent in it> 
vivacity nnd vitility 

The Master wis watching ua with a quiet 
smile and we turnel to him for an exphnation 
That is one of the ittrictions of Rib),’ he «ud, 
and people are b»di niy»Ufied and fillel with a 
spirit of reverence by the visions they see in the 
moving vapour "i ou are in a po ition to realize 
for y ourselves th it some sort of magnetic or 
hypnotic influence emanU/’S from tho vipour 
and nflerts the min l and ima^inution of the 
beholder There is no exphnation for it *o far 
as I am aware, nnd th it is all the greater reason 
whv the minds of pilgrims are so greatly moved 
and why Riba is held m such universal 
reverent* I dart say your scientist would 
atlribitc the visions to niturd causes but they 
would not be able to convineo any one tint 
whit you hwo seen is not a divine minifestntim 
\ ou feel as if you would like to cnUr the 
column of vipour m t sili-dy v ourselves of the 
truth or otherwise of the visions you ®ee That 
is one of the dangers I mentioned to y w. 
There were many circs of fitil ncci lents m the 
pa t an l that is why tho opening in tho 
ground is n »w enclo e 1 by ti high « ill which is 
gu ir led nnd no one is permute 1 to climb or 
cro s it’ 

Mirucln a 1 ed ‘What is the nature of the 
opening from which the vapour issues nnd 
whit is tho character of the surrounding 
country ? 

one Ins ever succei led in approaching 
the opening very clo«e but it is evilintlyn 
very large hollow with the ground on all si les 
sloping down to the centre where tho crater 
is situatcl Jso one knows the size of the 
opening, but it mu*t bu very largi The land 
around it is rocky an l there are several hot 
8| nogs in the vicimiv The water of these 
springs his very ht„h medtoml properties Bat 
although the opening on the surface of the ground is 
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unapnroachnblft there is an underground passage 
which pt****- bdow the wall an I lea la right up 
to the interior of the opening itself Bit the 
existence of this pas ige is known to only a 
few people, holy men who have jeilui*ly 
guarded the secret for centuries Th it secret 
will never be kmwn to others for it ts both 
8ocre 1 an! dangerous Nirgi knows it, 
but th® di'Ciples you hive m**t here do not as 
jet know of even its existence Bat vou 
an' privilege 1 since you have already nccom 
plishel a feat of unprecedented dmng and 
rn« are all men of superior intellectual calibre 
I will not even ask you for tin nssurtnee to keep 
jrour knowledge a secret for you can have no 
lntere-t in disclosing it to any one* 

We gave a realy and earnest assurance that 
we appreciited the gre it faviur shown t» us and 
the secret of the underground passage wnal 1 be 
perfectly safe with us Looking again in the 
aciwtnn of Baba we estimited thit it was at 
ah nit a di tance of ten miles from us pillowing 
A«han’s ilirectun Nahir swung the michine to 
the left keeping Ribt to our right The ground 
below us wus ncky and ru^geil, with fissures an I 
depressions ut intervils, an I deep, wide fumws 
that ran alon" thp hard rocky sirface It seemed 
as if the face of the Ian I hud been torn up by 
some great upheaval or n commotion like an 
earthquake which had cracked and seamel all the 
surmun ling country After we had proceeded a 
short distance A®hnn pointed d^wnwirds to a 
large hollow about a mile in length and half 
a mile across ft looked like a dried up be 1 of 
n like wuh a smooth bottom without any rocks 
or boullers and covered with grass. 

Nib>r bought the Michine down without a 
jolt or a Jir and ns we got out and stool on the 
green “ward, V»han pointed out to us a huge 
cave at one en I of the hollow and t >ld Nubor 
that the m xchine cnul I be left in the cave wuh 
perfect «ife i y As we entered the cave to 
reconnoitre it an oil min, str light of Ggure nnd 
keen of eje, came out and bowed at the feet of 
A«ban 

Tho Mister bles*ed him and n»ke«I, ‘Is all 
welT with y nu ff i n ir, my frien f V 

‘I am in R iWm ke-*pmg, my Mister, and in 
the shad 1W of your grace’ 

‘I am here on n pilgrim ige and these are my 
frien Is, ptl grt na like mjself You see 
the aif-chart >t on which we hire come It has 
to b» k®pt «afe in our absence’ 

llimxr exm'sse‘1 no surprise II a m“rc!y 
*aTt ‘Mi ter, it is for you to commmd and for me 
to obey/ 

The machine w»s taken in*ile the cav“ which 
was of a great “it-* wilh a high, TiuH*-d r»»>L 
Hamr spre-il out *vns skins on ih* flnr fir 
us nnl broight out **tmi f ►>! an I cleir spring 
w*t-r in gnrel* IV * be tight out ihe ptmvmijos 
supitiel hr Urirn and A*hin invited Hamor to 
•hare our incaL 


The Wast-r asked Hamar, ‘Have you recently 
seen the pissage?’ 

‘Yes, M i-ter, I saw it a week ngo But I 
have no orlers to proceed very far nnd I did 
not go beyond the second turning’ 

‘I won ler whether any one else suspects tbfe 
exi't^nce of this passage ’’ 

Riba keeps his own secrets The adepts and 
mitinu.9 who know of this pissage are few, anl 
I win at the entrance until it will please Riba 
to call me and you appoint some one else m 
my p! ice ’ 

‘ffemar you are one of u*, nr? 1 your placa 
can only be taken by another equally worthy of 
trust. I have some men in tr lining and there 
mij be a few others, but it is not easy to find 
another like you To live here one must leare 
everything behind Yours is a “dent an I solitary 
vigil through the years unJ how many are capable 
of it? 

Mister, men will always be found t> undertake 
the work now entru til to ms. I am thinkful 
that I have merited your confilenc**, but I hive 
g lined everything and lost nothing by accjptmg 
my present pine* I hue m regrets anj I 
have much to be grateful for The world th iC 
I hive left b-hind never cills to me, nnd 
I never feel lonely for I hear many voices nnd 
when I go into the pissage I heir the grett 
v uce of Riba anil it is alwijs full of ineauing 
Glinpscsof pist lues sometim-s come to me 
thmgh they are still eomcwlnt shilovy aid 
vague. Perhaps the mist will clear before my 
days in this life are ended and a clearer vision 
will be vouchsafed unto me.’ 

We much won lered to hear Himar sp a ak of 
the voice of Riba. We had seen some of the 
tnirvell >us visions of Riba hut what was its 
voice like ? 

The Mister sail, ‘All things may become 
clear to y>u, Iliinar, if ) m wilt continue to 
commune with y urself All knowledge is within 
ourselves Bud not outside of us. The closer the 
application the larger the measure of reward 
You hive no distraction and no regret* Cm-e 
quently, there M nothing to deter you fro n the 
attainment of full knowledge. Riba h is visions 
for ihe eye nnd measiges for the ear It is for 
th >«e who see and lictr to understand. The 
truth is everywhere, not only herein the proximity 
of Riba, n»t only in this world bit in the 
miny worlls of which we know nothing Look 
well at my young frien 1-, my fellow-pilgrims, 
an I look at the airslnp m win h t ity flj 
They do not belong ta our worl b but an- visitors 
from the eky, from n world different from our 
own ’ 

Himir was greatly ptuPed and look® I at us 
an! our michine in t«.wild rm®nL ‘Whence 
come our visitors ? hs ask-d hesitatingly 

‘They erne from Linuli tho bn„bt planet 
that y iu see at night. It is a bigger world than 
our own and the people there are like ourselves, 
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only they nro m«or as jou can judge bj the 
ship which has brought them hero They are m 
quest of knowledge, of tho tvis lom stored in the 
grout book of nature, but they are also seekers 
after tho knowledge of the spirit ns is apparent 
from tbeir presence here ’ 

Hnmnr looked at Orion, who was easily the 
most distinguished looking man among us and 
asked, ‘Have you al«o got n Baba f 

‘No, replied Orion, 'not like the ono you 
have We have what we call volc-moe*, which 
nro active at times and throw up large quantities 
of molten matter which does great damage to towns 
and villages which happen to be near but at 
other times they are quiet and sometimes the) 
are utterly extinguished ’ 


Ilamnr was ogam perplexed ‘That is not like 
Rnbn and without Itaba how can knowledge come ?’ 

‘Nil) ’ interposed the Master, how can we say 
that ? Kahn is a manifestation, but there mty 
be other manifestations of other kinds ana 
there may be none at nil Why, as a matter 
of fact, the whole universe is a manfestauon 
of the divinity behind it You cannot locate 
it at a pniticular spot and a««ert that it 
cannot be found elsewhere Tor us it is 
difficult to realize that there should be any 
world without something like Rubs, but that 
merely shows how limited our knowledge is 
Out nfe )ou may have clue« hints ns to tho 
mysteries of nature, but ns I have told you you 
must seek within yourselves for the knowledge 
of the truth In the world from which our friends 
come there have been great masters and teachers 
and others may yet appear Tho truth was 
revealed to them and they taught it and we can 
learn much from their teachings’ 

Ilamnr became thoughtful and spoke again to 
Orion ‘Aou have accomplished a feat which we 
here could have ne\er believed to be practicable 
iou will again go back to your own world ? 

c ‘Of course,’ replied Orion, ‘we shall return to 
our own world ami tell our people of the 
wonderful things wo have seen here’ 

‘You have )et to seo Raba, and you will sec 
it in ft manner available only to the privileged 

<Yc=, we are grateful to the master and wait 
upon his pleasure’ ... 

Tt is late,’ sai 1 the Master, ‘and we shall re»t 
here for the night. Early tomorrow morning 
we «hall undertake the journey to Raba 

The day was nearly spent and as the shades 
of evening fell the Master come out of the cave 
Sod sat on the soft, thick era--, and we took 
our seats respectfully at a short distance 

The Master spoke. ‘We are quite close to 
hat vou will see that we can see nothing 
fom’ LV This hollow is so situated that it 
3S, off .ltirttor lb. 

So Tool 5 , to oo‘To r T„" 

Sod Roto ,. o„h a few .ml.. fro™ ft. pl.~ 


where wo nro sitting ju«t now It i« really th< 5 
only placo in tho vicinity of Rain from which 
the column of vapour is invisible/ 

‘An 1 this underground passage asked 
Munich i, ‘who first discovered it ? 

‘Of that we have no precise knowledge Som4 
wise man in the remote past who fir t saw tl i^ 
cave in bis wan Jenngs and took up Ins nbodtf 
here for meditation and communion must have 
discovered the secret pi«sigo and he mu«t have* 
also decided that tho knowledge should be kept 
from the mult tude To him mu«t have come 
in tho course of years n few disciples whom he 
taught and to whom he commumcited this 
information under n vow of recrccv That yow 
and that Becrecy have never been violated 
and «oine one of this Brotherhood is always 
found to stav here nti 1 guard the secret TJrim 
and the other young men you hare seen hire 
never been here As they advince in knowledge 
and I find they can be tru c ted they will be 
permitted to see this pi«ssgc. You wonder why 
this secret has not been impute 1 to outsiders 
and what is the object of this jealous exclusive 
ness V 

Mnruchi replied Mn«tcr we know nothing and 
we hare no theory’ 

To one unacquainted with the dangers of 
this passage and how to avoid them it means 
almost certain death to attempt a journey nl n g 
this subterranean path, and it is out of a 
consideration for the safety of other* that this 
secret has been so carefully kept.' 

This information was a whet to our curio«it\ 
already excited by our arrival at the cave which 
led to tho spcret passage, but we eupres«el the 
de«ire to a*k any questions about the nature 
of the dangers we were likely to mee* We 
felt we would be snfe under the guidance of 
the Mn«ter and the dangers would be indicated 
wbpn wp faced them 

The Master proceedel Tor the common 
people it i« sufficient that they look nt Riba 
from out«i le the wall raised round it It is not 
necessary that they should approach hearer or 
expose ’intro'eYves to fiwngtr Ti» n-CTtt tfi 
Riba cannot be known even by those who 
have access to the secret p«««nge hut you will 
see ami hear more than you can from outside 
Pilgrims come to Raba at all seasons of the 
year, though during the rams tho attendance is 
not very large on account of the scantiness of 
shelter and also becau«e the column of vapour 
shrinks somewhat in that sea«on and is not 
so impressive a sight as during the re«t of tho 



‘Master,’ I asked ‘why do not thc«o holy 
men join your order ? 

‘A few of them do, but our Brotherhood is 
limited to a small number and every now 
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member has to submit himself to a Jong 
novitiate. There are certain signs by which we 
am recognize a man or a woman who can be 
taken as a novice, and genera’Iy we select 
young people who can be better trained than 
older people and can better endure the hard 
ships of the earlter stages of preparation The 
men and women whom you will meet outside 
have their own creeds and their own observances 
and would find it difficult to conform to our 
dibcipline We usually leave them to their own 
devices nad beliefs and look for recruits else- 
where Those who come to us are attracted to 
us by tho unconscious influence of their past 
lives, and therefore we have rarely to regret our 
choice 

After some more conversation we re-entered 
the cave where we reded for the mgbL 

XXXV 

It was yet dark when wo left our beds nnd 
got our-elves ready for the momentous adventure 
of the journey before u« A9 u*u*tl, Ashan was 
un earlier and was waiting for us to pin him 
Hamir brought us lanterns an 1 •tiffs like tho 
cne that tho Mv»ter earned. The lanterns were 
lighted and we found they gave very good light 
The ono that the Master carried was yen 
powerful and threw a bright white light m 
which everything could bo very clearly seen up 
to a con«i lerable distance. They were then put 
out, the Master remarking that we woul 1 light 
them later on when required lie next a«ked 
Ilitnnr to etaa behind ns it was not necc««iry 
for him to nccompanv u« The Master then 
entered the pa ■•age tbit opened inwards from 
the cave, Ulhng us to follow him clo«e behind 
in single file 

The faint light of tho early dawn was vi ible 
when we started on our journey, but after wo 
had taken the fir-t lurmng the 1 ghl was wiped 
out and we were swallowed up id the impenetrable 
dnrknee* For son e time tbere was no sound 
exc< pt the patter of our sandals on the rooky 
passage under our fret. After we had proceeded 
n eooM lerable «li«tanci there came another 
turning nnd then we heard the Master's voice, 
sptuking low nnd clear This is the turning 
Up to which Ilimar comes as he ha« no orders 
to proceed beyond this point For some di-Unco 
yet the passage is quite an ft for the rock wull 
(s on either »i lo aril there is no dinger even 
if nnT of u* makes a fdre step As we go on 
the uirni will taro ire more abrupt and more 
numerous, the character of the jvi**-tgo will 
change and we trill bare to pick our way 
carefullv' 

In the ulencr the vote* ecborel before and 
bchtr l us, and the darkness grew denser, but 
there was n current of air so that there was no 
damp smell *n«! no feehog of discomfort or 
nnresinefs in bread ing MaracLi was walking 
immediately behind the Master afld a'ter him 


came Orion, whom I followed Next came 
Gammet. whose awkwardness was audible tn 
his shuffling gait. Nabor, nimble and sure-footed, 
brought up the rear Our Lamps were suspended 
from our gtrdles «o that one of our ban is was 
free From time to time Gammet woul 1 put 
out his hand to touch me, to assure himself 
that ho was not falling too far behind I had 
a shrewd suspicion that in spite of his great 
strength and undoubted courage Gammet wis 
feeling nervous The intense darkness and tho 
unbroken silence were evident!\ having n 
depressing effect upon him There are no 
limits to the strange contradictoriness vn human 
nature A man wbo will face a lion without 
a tremor of his eyelids will jump out of his 
skin in alarm if he finds a cockroach crawling 
over his feet. Gammet had braved the perils 
of air and space without turning a hair and I 
could not recall any occasion when his courage 
had failed him for a moment. I su«jxcted that 
it was neither the dirkness nor the «tlenoe, but 
the inability to 6ee anything that was getting 
on his nerves 

As tho Master had told us the tarns bec.am° 
sharper and more frequent as we went on We 
were constantly m iking half turns on our heel , 
twi«tmg now to the ri^ht, now to the lift, nnd 
feeling that the passage was rapidly becoming 
narrower Once, while Gammet was lumbering 
behind me he collided with thv wall and I he ml 
him cursing «oftly an 1 rubbing hts skin Wo 
all carried chronometers with luminous dn!» 

I pulled out mine and glancing at it found that 
are hal been walking for about two hours. 
Sullenly the Master sharply tipped his stiff 
on the rock nnd cried out, Iiaft '1 

The silence was broken as if by a pi*tol 
shot and the echoes were awakened into 
a hundred repetitions all around u« while some 
great vault above our heals rang with them 
The word spoken by the Ma«ter wis as curt ns 
a military command at drill or the chalk nge of a 
sentry 

‘Light your lamps ' commanded the Master 
As we di 1 so the Mi«ter light? 1 his own an 1 as 
he turned it in front of us an l on both ei fes of 
us we understood why h* ha 1 spoken tho 
single wonl of command so sharply an I cnrtjy 
Right m front of us and a!m>-t at our fret 
©jxnrel a yawning chasm th« bottom of which 
eoul 1 not be seen by tho light of cur lamp* 
There wns a sharp turn an 1 n narrow pa«34z» 
not more than two fret in wiJth with the wall 
on one side nn 1 tho gif mg abyss on tJw other 
Several yards bey on 1 this plva. was a cave In 
thi wall With room for about t-n p*opl» to *unl 
with eare If at the point where the Mx-ar ba 1 
called for a halt we ha l nk« n a f lire step wo 
wool 1 hare been preei pi Litre i inti the dark fi.suro 
an 1 jrobjblr instant «1 nth. Wc never 
stood how th>' Master rjvKt/d th s point 
•o unerringly, whether by counting 
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cf turn?, or by n mth Fcnso about which we 
Ittftr nothing 'Jlie Master mxt IuM up his 
light nnd cMummd our f«c< « nml ho noiiud nt 
ouce that i Jin nones of Gtumul mere sonwwbnt 
shaken Holding hi* Hnfi* nnd lamp in onb hand 
be took one of Giinimet’a h inris in the oilier 
nml can fully guidu! him to the recess in the 
rock wiill We followed nnd Blood near tko 
Muster who hml hnlted again 

'lho Master and, Lit 119 rest hero a liitlo for 
tv* wo proceed the passage will become more 
dillitulb GanimU is ns brave ns the brwrest of 
us but we all hhvo our temperamental difT-rences 
and n bold man will sometimes shrink from an 
ordeal which a le«s courageous man will face 
without unv emotion Almost e\ ery one who 
comes here for the first time is sometihii daunted, 
though the feeling of nervousness parses after 
some time’ 

‘I am not a bit afraid,’ said Gammet, ‘but I 
had n queer fc* ling m the dark. 

Maruchi pnlle<l out the instrument he had 
bronchi from Sipn and bunded it to the Master 
‘Whnt is this ?’ asked Ashan 
•Jt is an instrument which the ecientists of 
Stpn presinted mo nnd it enables one to see 
thruish walls and solid oh-tacleg ’ 

‘But not iq the dark? questioned the Ma-ter 
with n smile. 

*Ni\ M i-ter, how can we sen without light ?’ 

1 he Mash r gave me his light nnd peered 
through the gli«s, following «he line of the light 
*lt is very good ’ ho remirked, ‘and one sees 
better than with the naked eye* 

He then smiled onJ looked intently into the 
eyes of Maruchi for n moment after which he 
placed the pilm of Ins right hand nt the back of 
olaruchi’s head and said, ‘Now see.’ 


Maruchi saw His eyes seemed to go right 
through the wall of solid rock and to visi >n 

E t di'tmces Slowly his eyes widened and the 
of wonder in them grew, and he cn d out, 
•1 see what no instrument could ever enable me 
to see, for nuther darkness nor distance is a bar 
to nir vision The r c'* is ns irno-parent na a 
pi do of gln-s and the darkness is dispelled by a 
beautiful, mellow light m which till things can be 
clearly seen The p ilh on which we are standing 
goes on twi ling nnd turning now up now down 
now sheer along crews* whose great depth I 
see quite clearly and again touching the high 
roof of the immense vaulted dome overhead 
Mv God 1 There are rudden gaps which I do 
mt know how we ore to cro»«, hut ihere ore 
other pnths in rm»l» direction., iMdme <0 ,h » 
Lnlril hollow winch mu.t bo Itiihn I", 
there Sc Sen., nmMS of r.pour r.-lnc elowlj 
with nuny ehnrea nl-penriiiE d.-»PPC«rraE 


So formidable are the ob°ticles nt many places 
along the path that l cannot imagini how we are 
going In git ovtr them Be-idtn thi»*c dreadful 
places I can e<e sigl t* of great beauty, luxurious 
mo-sand In hen clinging to the rock wall*, 
« Iran go and be/mnful flowers, Jong, slender 
>bdictiUs of a dizzling whiteness binging from 
lho roof of the c,mriu*/ 

The M is* ter drew back his hand from behind 
tbo bend of Maruchi, nnd at once, na Maruchi 
explained to u« afterward*, the light went out of 
bn eje* The M i»U r handed b ck the Jn-tru* 
mcnf to Mum In nnd said, ‘Well I’ 

Marin hi looked nt the Mit-h-r with a newborn 
respect in hi* eyes and said, ‘ffnt was a miracle 
if ever there was one* 

‘Ye* ’ observed the Ma-ter, ‘you wifi calf it by 
that name. But there are no miracle* There 
has been no violation of any Jaiv of nature. I 
have developed certain p uvers which are more or 
les* latent in all of us but which are usually 
neglected One of iheee powers l imparted to 
you for n brief spice by my tmeh, that is all 
Let ns now resume our ] >urney * 

‘What abut* the m»npeniblu ob-ticles on the 
way?’ a«Led Maruchi in bewilderment 

‘Ohsticles exi-t to be overcome and tho-e that 
you mrv bare been overcome sod you al’O are 
going to gpt over them’ 

The Master ngun le- 1 the way, Gmimet 
following him the re«t of us being in the same 
orler as before Tor a certain diatmce the going 
wn* easy and we walked rapidly until we came to 
a place where there whs no pas«oge beyond a 
narrow ledge on which we could ju«t pliee our 
feet We felt that if the rock emld move it 
would not hesitate to pu«h u« into tbo abyss. 
The Ma-ter laid a firm hold of Ganumt’s hand 
nnd led him beyond the ledge. Then ho glanced 
back at ii° ‘If any of you feel giddy or need 
help Pll me at once This is no time for 
hesitation or a false courage. Trust your**dves 
like children to my hnnd* ’ 

We crooned the ledge with caution but also 
with conoi lemble Irej i latlwn At every few steps 
there would be eon le fresh difficulty Sum* tunes 
the rock roof over our heads was so low tint we 
bad to stoop until our hands touched tbo narrow 
path ovpr which we were pa«smg At other 
places there were large j leces of rock blocking 
the passage and much too heavy to be removeu 
There was just a In tie space beiween them nml 
the wall nnd we had to squeeze threugh with 
great difficulty Wc had to negotiate steep 
fi‘cents on which a single slip of the foot would 
have co-t us our lives and immediately after- 
wards the jath led down down to a great depth. 
Firtunaiely, it was dry everywhere and there was 
no rlippery ground And ail ahng the passage 
turned and curved and twieted at sharp angles 
Me were all brave men and we had to our credit 
n feat which had never before been attempted or 
accomplid <d but we felt that every ounce of our 
courage and endurance was being spent in this 
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entrrpn-* If it hil not been for the guidance 
of the XI tster, we wout [ have been de » l men at 
any «t*tge <» f the pi^ i ge B'-'iles the physical 
fitriin o Jr nerves were getting frtye 1 an I rigged, 
though of cour«e we never thougut of givi >g in 
or confessing ourselves beaten 

Presently we came to what looked like on 
unpags' Tne Jlister c.inie to a halt at a point 
where the pasMge cime to an end revelling a 
pit beyond it. Tht re w is nc ther ledge nor 
a narrow passage to be seen Th s was 
one of the gaps Xlaruchi ha l seen and it 

seemed obvious thit we could proceed no further 
Turning our lamps downwards we eiw a gaping 
chasm with precipitious sides and a narrow 

rivulet at the bntiom Wo shivered at the 

pro pect of having to de'cen ! into ihi3 pit and 
to clamber over on the other side The Mi«ter 
who was calm and unruffled as u j ual sud 
‘Since you have come with me do not be 

dismayed by any dffiiulty I am going to Like 
yon over to tho other Hide, one bj one, and all 
that you have to do is to tru't me Ur your 
safety Keep perfectly still and h ive faith ’ 

Tho next moment h« stepped over the aby s 
bolding Ganimet firmly by the hand G unmet 
trembled a little but he male no attempt to free 
hiro'elf or to shake off the hold of A hm who 
glided away with Ganimet and di appeared m 
the dark We had ceased to vender at anything 
that the Wit ter did and there was no Melanin 
tion of di-may when he and Girnmet pa ed 
out of sight XX e had seen Narga n«ing b ddy 
into the air and Narga was only a pupil. This 
was the Master 

Presently the Master came back and taking 
Xlaruchi by the hand led him through the air 
to the other side In this manner oil of us 
were ferried over the airy channel anil found 
oureelv n standing at the entrance of another 
a es a go similar to the one we had left behind 
t was fairly wide admitting of two or three 
persons walking abren-t. The Mh ter walked 
ahead as u c usl with Ganimet clo«e at his si le 
The Jla-ter walked briskly and we had to 
quicken our pace to keep np with him As we 
hurried forward we noticed for the fi «t time a 
peculiar sound coming to our ears It was not 
like any sound that we had ever beard before 
Perhaps, it was slightly rennm-cent of the sound 


beard from a di tance of the suHi beating on the 
«ei u hore Its partictd tr characteristic was its 
fullness It was not loud and it did not a^ml 
the ear lik*- the roar of breakers or the thunder 
of n cataract. There was nothing like a 
detonation or an abrupt, sharp «ound that startles 
a man There were no shorp or flat n te 5 ^ 
nothing like a ere ct-ndo or diminuen lo As we 
went on the volume of Sound became c!e trer 
but there was no appreciable me in tho scale 
It seemed to fill u- the parget the vault-* and 
the caverns Ihere were no echoe°, no reverberati >n«, 
no resilience It was a largo sound, steady, 
constant nnd uniform, and profoundly impressive 
It was like a sj mpbony played on a single 
instrument without any variation in the note* 
It was deep sustained and move I the he irt to 
its depths At the same tune, it was strangely 
unreal and impalpable It reminded one of a 
ph in tom orchestra in which the ghostly players 
pliyed the same tune on the «ame instrument 
And yet this curious eonnd was wholly free fiom 
tbe tedium of monotony It did not pill for an 
in tint on tho eir and wa3 not m the least 
tire ome It wis a sound of stnnge power for 
it hel 1 us spell bound and we found ourselves m 
tbe grip of a fa cmntion that left u» speechless. 
Wo a«ked no questions until tho Master said in 
his calm passionle 3 voice, ‘You have c een R iba , 
now you bear him ’ 

I sai 1 ’Wo have never heard anything like 
this before 

•Nor have you seen anything like Rabi’ 

Which was true We again proceeded in 
«ilence a» Before Tbe «pell of Itnbv was upon 
us First, it wa3 the eye that had shown us 
strange forms on the vapour screen of Raba 
like the dissolving views on the screen of the 
cinema , now tho spell came through the ear 
and wo seemed to be moving in a dream in 
which we saw nothing but only heard that 
sound that filled everything On and on we 
went, oblivious of all our surroundings except 
th it all pervading sound Obstacle after obstacle 
passed nnd we made our way forward with no 
other thought ban a de°ire to know whence the 
sound proceeded and to what it was clue There 
were three or four other gaps on the way and 
we passed them all *afely with the help of the 
Master 
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THF CONCEPTION OT GOD I\ THE PHILO 
SOPHY 01 AQUINAS By Robert Lett Patterson 
21 S Allen d> Unwin, Lo tdoti 

The author has endeavoured to give an accurate 
account of the chief theses of Tboraistic Natural 
Theology ,he examines at length the arguments 
given by St Thomas to prove the existence of God 
as well a« those he rejects his theories on human 
knowledge of God and on the relation between God 
and the created world He makes a critical * udj 
Of these theories and arguments and gives freely his 
opinion on their value nnd logical connection He 
rni«es mdned many obj etions nut one notes with 
pleasure that there appears all through the work a 
genuine effirt to understand and appn-ciaio the point 
of view of St Thomas Thomist philosophers however 
cannot be expected to accept all the authors 
conclusions and many of those who have a Gret hand 
knowledge of acholasuc philosophy will be surprised 
at some of his remarks such as for instance that 
the doctrine of the degrees of bung infects the 
entire wmer*e of finite beings wiih some degree of 
unreality ' A deeper preliminary study of the 
Metaphysics of 6t Thomv» for instance of his theory 
on the analogical nature of the concept of being would 
have helped him to und<wstan 1 better the answers 
Bt Thomas gives to some questions concerning Goa 
and wtuld at least have previnted him from finding 
too easily that lack of logical sequence which he 
discovers rather frequently in the theories he 
criticizes A more extensive acquaintance with the 
works of ancient and modern exponent* of Thomism 
might also have proved useful the bibliography at 
the end of the volume and the references given in 
the course of the work contain the mention of somo 
standard works on the subject treated by the author, 
but we think that his study would have gained in 
solidity and authority if others, equally if not more 
important had been consulted ^ Giixet 

miTlVATION OF BULBLOLS PLVNTS IN 
INDIA^ B) A s Go} ilnsiratniengnr Publt hed under 

rP Ih,l “mM book ‘7 » P"'**" 1 


horticulturist for both amateur and professorial 
horticulturists The authors suggestions ere practical, 
and seem to be equally well suited to the hot ana 
damp climate of Bengal 

G C Chatterjee 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SUIWJr II 
tSHVHlT) & THE LIFE Or MALHAR RAO 
HOLK. U1 By the late Muntaxtm Bahadur Jf. M 
Burtcey BA 

With these two biographies the late Mr Burwey 
brought to a close the senes of lives of historical 
peraonagM ha began writing years ago While 
appreciating the author’s capacity for labour we 
regret tt should not have been better utilized 

It is unfortunate that Mr Ilarwey has eired more 
for quantity than for quality He tries to treat a 
theme of which he has but a eupotficial knovMge. 
The main source* from which he draws his information 
far the two Lives of Shahu’ and ‘Mslhnr Rio 
Holkar are the Bakbare Grant DufT Ilao Siheb 
Sardesai s Riyasats Ivols 2 and 3, History writing 
is no longer in that medieval stage when a writer 
with a si ght acq laintancc with the Bokhara and 
Grant Duff could palm htm«elf off ns n historian 
Thousands of orginil documents letters aud other 
papers have hirn published by It i| vale Kbarc. 
Tarasnis Sarhesm and ihe H \ to Man6a\ oi 
Toona and unless they are studied digested and 
properly used, it is not possible in these days to 
bring out even a readable book on Marat ha history 
A cursory glance through the book is s iffi lent to 
convince nny one that the author has not taken the 
trouble to siudy the results of the latest researches 
on which he claims to base his work 

The inaccuracies and mtstakca that have crept in 
are legion and mar both the production* While n 
historian is allowed to have latitude for his views 
we expect him to span, no pains in placing facta 


in thtir true perspective and in giving a correct 
erquenec of events. Air Ilnrwey Jacking the necessary 
pnjaralion for the task ventures to commit all 


sorts of gro^s errors To cue but a single instance, 
the author in tbo Life of Math nr Jiao liMrtr would 
have his unwary real r bdievc that. the fattful 
battle of I’ampat waa fought on <th January 1701 
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,n complete disregard that this date has long been 

detailing the eaptata cl the » 

hia hyperbolic and at tunes almost hysterical 
£ appears to h *« .M • ™ b £,d 

matter of his work n Bhabu and Mslbir 
not the r^hwaa The author n not also i faratiiar 
with the use of the vehicle in which he discusses we 
subiect Misuse of phrases is apparent throughout 
and it would be simply waste of *° 
such mistakes Iloth the T l he , r 

Vieine done bv more capable scholars In tneir 
presfnt form they cannot be recommended to readers 
as authoritative productions ^ ^ DlQB£ . 


RriFmOV 5 FROM THE PESHW \ D \FT\R 
cjSTft **"*"'* A Published by 
Qoeernment Central Press, Bombay 

More than twenty five rears back the well known 
oriental scholar Mr 1 1 51 T Jackson ,c. nd.«.tgd 
a complete publication of the Peshwa D.ftar by 
ealendirs of documents prior to lain ana 
requested the Government of Bombay to take the 
wort in hand wiih an emphatic observation that no 
Government in India owes a collection a! vernacular 
State mo-rs that approaches in interest those of the 
Poona ^Daf tar At last the Government of Bombay 
barked by the patnotie real . 

fulfilled a pledge A great work has most wortnuy 

SSmRnn'Sdmt™’ tflfiSScnowllplhj Mr 

££? s 2- ■wsyrsa ,' ms 

K^nisde sliORlther .mp3»«bte wllhool e»™ E h 
knowledge of Marathi to read these documents They 
not onll form the backbone of the history of the 
Maratha confederacy during this period out al O 
constitute an important supplement to the history of 
North M pnnc.pabt.es that arose on the rams of 

the \Vhat b we E adroire most is the extraordinary prompt, 
tilde of the editor in publishing these volnn.es 
Wilhm less than four years thirty two volumes have 
already been placed before tbe public, and thirteen 
mom y threaten to take the dilatory reviewer 
bv surprise. These valuable publications de-er»e 
much more than an advertisement and a few words 
S 2rme (or otherwise) which make up the usual 
hoolT reviews m most of the jmrnata of the present 
Zl We indeed owe a word of apology to Mr 
Bardesai as well as to our mdm ^VogTo 
in reviewing nine volumes (Nos 20--J) Ot tnese 
Selections Th s has been partly due to an mdi«cre- 
Uonon tbe part of the reviewer who being a student 
of this period of history felt tempted to wnte short 
resumes on the more important volumes of this senes 
^circumstances compel us to be more moderate, we 
shall within the limited space of a feview notice the 
nature and extent of htstoncal matter «" each volume 
In this number we propose to take up Ine 
BboJ.ta ol E.gpur- . 

Peshwa and Events in the North, (\o 21) 

1 Tte Bhon-fe. of Nagpur porhspi deem lb. 
foremost place among the builders of the tGreito 
Maharashtra out-ide the Maratha Wintry proper 
Because nowhere except in the country under the 
direct rule of the Rhoades did the Marathi government 
work as a civilizing force 


The volume under renew, however deals only 
with the military and diplomatic affairs of the 
Bhonsles toeir relations with the Sutara turbsr, 
diplomatic tussle and brush of arms with the 
Peshwas. and a tripartite struggle between the Nizam, 
the Peshwa and the Bhonsles for the po»sission of 
B rar The hi-tory of the Bhonsles has a particular 
interest for the people of Bengal B it unfortunately 
this volume does Dot throw enough li-ht on the 
Maratha conquest of Oria9.i and the rails of R.gh iji 
Bhonsle into Bengal It H doubtful whether 
Maratha records will at all reveal horrors of l«t 
nod rapine that marked the track of Mi rat ha 

armies in Northern India Of their doings in Bingal 
we hive ft vivid picture in ft Bengili ep’c, Marashlra- 
pttran which along with the Ptman history 
S,nr ul-mulnthUiarin and the recently disco vend 
TsrtUi i-Uj habhat Jany (»ir J N Barkar s Colled ion) 
form an important source of history of this period 
Sirae of the letters in this volume clearly prove that 
Peshwa Bilajirao and his succes-ont regarded the 
Rnonalcs as a greater menace to their power than 
even the Mr am or the E.gl.sh Among many 
misfortunes which Maharashtra owed to them, the 
destruction of the growing Bhonsle power in 
Eistern India was .he most deplorab’e 

2 8-lections No. 21 Bitajirao Peshica and 

EeenU tn (he \or h pp 221 Ra d O 

Tms volume contains 209 letters which supplement 
m many impartsnt details the main thread of events 
described tn Vo 2 nimely, ‘Letters and despatches 
M,,n, I. tk. B,mof’p>mpal 1747.17 6/ Oar 

Paoipit literature has also lately been enriched by 
Sir Jadnnarh’a fortunate dircwery of ft life of 
Vawab XajibuddauU by a Hindu official of tho 
Vawab It is diffi ult to form an e lunate of the 
historical importance and accuracy of these letters 
till they are studied in the light of contemporary 
Persian histones of Northern India Sir Jidunath 
Sirkar in his latest work Declioe and Pall of the 
Moehal Empire (VoL I) has shown the way of 
extracting snb-.t»nce of thes* letters by subjecting 
them to critic. I eerutiny Many ob-muro points of 
nre-Pampat affairs described in the letters of the 
Volume under review have been cleared «P »" 'be 
recently published thesis of Dr Ashtrb.di Gal 
BnvsMava, Ml Fh p on The First two Nawabs 
of Oudh ” 


Uuan ... 

Thu. volume of letters throw interesting sidelight 
on every historical personage who figures prominently 
during thts period L»t us beg. . with the Pesbwa 
Bilaiirao him plf Balajirao in a letter (No 40) a-ks 
S,nd u and H «lkar to return to the south wiih their 
forces (12 2 17ol A D ) as he had plumed a campaign 
to wipe out the Nizam and clear the country of 
Mnbimmadan rule” _ , , 

This reminds us of a passage m Gnulam Ah 8 
[mad us sndal Tte Peshwa wrnes to Bhao Sahib 
“ Through ihe bles«ings of Sbri Bhawamju I shall 
make Qindahar empty of living being*, auil leave no • 
.red ol lb. Afghan nn on ear.h- we .hall br 
them (Sbnj i ud-danla and Mir Jafar Alt Khan like 
pigeons stripped of their feathers . ’ {Imad <8) The 
much maligned Bh*o Sahib appears tn a better light 
in ihe^e letter* He was not responsible for the 
abandonment of the traditional Maratha guerilla 
laettes tn the Panipat campaign L»itera of lta]ah 
Keshavrao prove that Mnlhar Rio Hplkar b gu-rilla 
tactics having sadly failed against Abdali BiUjirao 
was advised by hia agents in the North to seed a 
large army with a heavy park ot artillery organized 
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on the European model Malhar Kao Holkar pcems 
to bo unworthy of the reputation he enjoyed with hi« 
contemporaries On more than one occasion he sold 
himself and hia national interest for rile lucre and 
took under Ins protecting wings the greatest -enemy 
of the Marathas in the North, namely. 
Is njtbuddaula whom he made his D/iarmai utra 
His envy and mean jealousy saer.ficed 
brave Dattaji Sindia in the battle of Badlu 
His rapicity alienated the Kiipute and fhc licentious 
habits of his son Khande It so Holkar* made the 
Marathi name repugnant in Raiputana Incidentally 
it nmv he remarked here thai Vamsnbhaskar (Annals 
of Ih>jpu»«na in vprac by the Bundi poet nretono- 
pmpher Purajmal Charan) embodies a more dviailed, 
if not more accurate, account of the Marutba 
activiliea in Rijputana during this period Letter 
No 31 of S* lections No 2 read along with pD 3607 21 
of the above mentioned epic will substantially beat 
out the truth of this remark 

Nos 2, 21, and 27 are more than useful 
supplements to the Court and provincial histones 
of the Mughal Empire from 1740-1761 They sometimes 
furnwh the only source of information about many 
episodes of the life of burHjrnal Jat and the activities 
of the Gujsr chiefs Seydn and Jnita, in the Doab 
Thar corroborative testimony places shove doubt 
the hisionctty of Sudan kavi s Su/an ckantra (a 
iraetnentary Diogrnphy of SurAjmal Jat in Hi di 
verse) It is hardly necessary to add that tvtry 
news sheet doeB not contain equally authentic news, 
some of them being mere report of rumours or 
unautbenucated news There arc several news letters 
in these Selections reporting details of Nawab Ahal 
Mansur Khan Safdarjangs defeat at the hands of the 
Paibnns under Ahmad Khan Bangnsh in the battle of 
Kam Chatouni (Sept 23 1750) But no authentic 

account! of »bi9 battle can be based on these letters 
. alone as a critical narrative of this battle bused on 
original Persian sources supplemented with Stt/an 
chantra clrarly demonstrate 

Let us take up another episode, say, the siege 
of the Jat fort of Kuhmir by the Marathas 
(J»n 1754 -May 1751) A newsletter written bv 
PurnshoUam Mahadeo from Delhi U7th July 1751) 
gives a summary of events of the siege of kuhmir 
and subsequent developments at Delhi down to the 
deihronenunt of Ahmad Shah and the secession of 
Alamgir II (2nd June 1754) But nowhere in this 
JetltT is the death of Malbar’s eon khande Rao 
Holkar during the siege of Kuhmir mentioned The 
Waka i fchah Alum II records Ivhande Rao’s death 
under the date, Teb 27, 17 j> 1 Tbis is corroborated 
by wveral other Persian histones and also by BUno 
fjahibchi Bnkhar fp 4) This raises the question how 
and whtre did Khande R.o meet his death? Another 
letter (No 59 of Selections No 21, p 63) written by 
Holkar’s Diwan Oangsdhar Yeshwant hnwtftes mortal 
enmity towar ds the Jats and for Mmbsrriing a fort 

• After the suicide of Maharajah Iswan Singh of 
Taimir. Khande Rao thought of seizing the harem 
of Kw an Singh Alarmed at this eleven concubines 
of his "nteretT fire and all h.s Rants were about to 

bupli, who was atlbis time prjsent in the M-ratha 
Can t P Dr & ABbtrb"di Lai * Jtrst Ttro Kaimhs of Oulh 

up. 157-163 (The Upper India lublishbg House 

Lucknow, 1933) 


of theirs {apparently Kuhmir) he requisitions guns 
from Indore and Ghasharo. Elis orders are, ho 
writes to extirpate the Jats {Jatacha m-nnbnl hiraten). 
Was u due to Khande Rao s deuth? Hhao Sahib- 
chi Bikhar tells us that Malhar took a mighty oath 
to commit Euicidc if he would not slay bureimaf and 
pull down the fort of Kuhmir Problems like this 
though of minor importance may make fresh 
restarches into the Pcshwa Dafiar quite necessary 
Now that Mr Sanicsm has laboriously cot a path, 
it will not be diHu tilt for those who tare to study 
these rec wds by foil nvtng his method scientific and 
thorough in every detail We shall nonce sub equ at 
volumes of these Selections with further introductory 
remarks 

KAUKA-RANJA* Qa MINGO 


MY GUEST— IL P BLAVAT3KY By Fritnmea 
Artimlale Theosophtcal Publishing House, Ad gar, 
Madras 

In this booklet, Miss Arandale gives an account 
of her first acquaintance with II P Blavatsky, which 
subsequently deepened into a discipleship. The 
narration is quite interesting The aneedo'es about 
epistolary correspondence with the Masters and 
similar other inctduiis (Ch III) are probably not 
meant for the lay reader 


THE BEARING OF RFLIGIOU& IDEALS ON 
SOCIAL REORGANIZATION By Dr Annie 
Besant Theosophtcal Publishing House Adyar, 
Madras 


This is a lecture by Dr Annie Besant Like her 
other writings and lectures it is mark'd by » 
thorough grasp of the subject and an inimitable style 
and eloquence. 

AJNANA (or Theory of hjnoranee) By Mssrs 
O II Vlalkant Ii Die and T li ! r Jfirfi Publish 
t d by Lutac <t Co, London 


This book contains three m lepcndently written 
essays on the same subj-ct, ni^ the theory of 
ignorance m the Vedanta philosophy Although all 
the writers draw practically upon the same fountain 
head r»* the writers of the Advaita Vedanta school 
yet their conclusions are not quire the same. That 
this is so ought not to cause any surprise The 
subject of Ajnana or Am bja bristles with difficulties 
and the original writers themselves hare not given 
us any one definite and uniform concision Is 
a/nana an entity ora mere negation of being? Is 
■t in Brahma or outside of Him ? Is it purely 
subjective or has it any objective reality ? II I* « 
real then how can it be r cj ciled with the absolute- 
ness of Brahma ? If it is not real, how can it 
account for the appearance of the world ? Theso and 
many other questions have been raised both by the 
opponents of Advamsm as well as by Its advicaces. 
In the e»«ays before us, we have an examnatioa of 
thes queries 

That a mere logical analysis of the concept of 
ojnnna will land us in empty sub'li ties. Is perhaps 

E roved by the first writer The conclusion to wnich 
is analysis takes ua i« that ui the Absolute 
Reality which is our true S If the whole redm of 
the objective, and also lhat ig lorauce which may in 
a seise bo safj 10 be the cause of the appearance 
of the latter are cancelled Ev n this tar «ll«ttoo 
must be supposed to be cat celled ’ (|i 6S) Inis 
IS equivalent to aeku g a mao 10 b< Inn. that uot 
only is he not different from tie Absolute but he 
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tlo“s not even think himself to be so different and 
not only is there no world bat he do»e not even 
g» n to s*e one aroai l him The individuals only 
boaiige we are told, is iguiranee, but ignorance 
is no a f«t I>»es it not mean th“n that there is 
no bmdag*? And if there is no bondive, what then 
is the utility of *utn or V&hnta ' Tne 

barrenness of such a conclusion is obvious 

Tne ctu« of the whole problem is whether we 
can admit a category which is neither existence nor 
non existence and regtrd «;« m ta as belonging to this 
third citeg^ry of the In iescnb ible (an rrarniii/a) 
IE we cannot, then ajnm* and all that is dedaced 
Iron »t must b» regirded as eiraply non existent 
And hence the world and the experience of the world 
mint bath be regarded as nonexistent This conclu 
Bion may satisfy the strict logic of contradiction — 
a thing cannot both be and not be —but it leaves 
the mind in a p°rfect intellectual va-uum. On the 
other hand if we allow the possibility of a thing 
which is neither existent nor non-existent — neither 
real nor unreal— then obviously we allow the mind 
to travel beyond strict logic and take up a position 
ablo to mysticism. This is the conclusion to which 
the second two writers incline. 

The question has been approached by the three 
thinkers from somewhat different points of view 
And by putting their views together they have given 
its a conspectus of all that might possibly be said 
On the subject The book is thus an important 
addition to the growing literature on Vedanta 
Phitosophy 

U C BUATTArHARJLl 


WGLO CHINESE ROTATIONS DURING 
TflF SEVFNTFEMIf \\D EIGHTEEN HI 
t ENTUltlES Bj Earl IL Pritchard, Umrcmty of 
Plniois Btnli'i in the Soeiat Selene's TV V VII A o> 


„ KUI \L COMMUNITY T\PEs B, F T Uiller 
Faye E. Corner, Wendell / Bid Jo/ XT7 No 4 


These two monographs form a contribution to 
the probl-m of cultural contact in social anthro 
polory 

A detailed description has been given in the 
first of how the relations between the Chinese and 
the foreigners have been changing in the coarse of 
the last two or three centimes It first the Chinese 
were perfectly friendly towards the latter but 
their bullying nature and schemes of exploitation 
turned the attitide in their disfavour until the 
t > nese bare nvjje to treat them trilb fcjjier amno-titf 
1) ffirences in cultural character and temperament 
have al«o contributed towards this separation l rom 
what the author describe* it appears ihat these 
d (Terences in culture t e manners and customs 
law*, habits of 1 fe etc —have not really been the 
c*u*e of the ongi nl aepsratist tendencies 

It first came into being on account of the imperial 
istic Undertakings of the European Powers. \nd 
when once the fn»ndl> feeling disappeared the 
differences m culture came to occupy the focus of 
attention and fort her accentuated cultural hardening 
on both sides Insteal of friendly fusions taking 
rJaee the spint of reaciinnary nationalism made that 
taaiori still more impossible 

In the second monograph, a description is given 
of two rural communities one of which is mobile, 
while the other Is more sedate Roth of them have 
been lagged on to the fast fowuig city lift of the 


m_s 


Laited States Changes have therefore corn 0 shout m 
the two and the present monograph ta a study of the 
diff reace in the rates of these ealtural chan„es Our 
author comes to the conclusion thit where the 
culture is non mobile where individualistic tendencies 
are not suffi leoily developed and tne comma iity 
lives a more or less colourless average and uniform 
life changes due to contact are much less than where 
individualism is a creed and where so~ial integration 
is co l equently feeble. 

Aad in this matter of difference in the character 
the economic occupations of the people are the most 
imp irtaut contributory factor The rural non mobile 
com nuQity in question live a hard life tu a barren 
soil where they have to put forth the beat of their 
energies to raise a few bushels of crops The nature 
of their economic occupation forces co-operauon a 
levelling down of culture and (he d>,\ efopmeot of a 
like menta lty But in the more mobile community 
described the oecnpaiions are of a varied nature and 
so the growth of indjudual differences has taken 
place to a large extent The latter live by occupations 
in the city which offers an mfiaiiely larger va lets 
than life by agriculture on a barren soil 

The authors show us by detailed comparison how 
the rate of change 10 these two coranunines has 
been very different from one another But ibe 
economic factor with its resulting menial altitude 
has not been the only factors concerned to cultural 
change The life of the city dwellers has attractions 
of its own and these have eaten their way into the 
mind of the sedate com nnnity and as a result their 
ecouonic occupation* too have been changing That 
the occupation* alone do not determine the meutal 
character of a people but their mental character also 
determines the choice of occupation* where su’h a 
choice is possible. This conclusion is of th<* utmo t 
aigmficance in Anthrorology as we know from ts 
effects oa the theory of Economic Determinism 

Between the two the first monograph suffers from 
an mad -quacy of theoretical discussion but ihe 6econd 
makes up for that deficiency br the dipth of u« 
observation* From the theoretical point of view 
therefore, the Utter will remain as nn important 
contribution of a basic nature to b Octal 

Vnthropologs 

Nir'iu KiJfslt Ihni 


CHVT-* BEHIND B\R* C I a/ay qnhehar 
A Gannon Inpltean ' ita Iras 1031 I nrr C Innas 
onlj 

Hone walls da act s pnsoa male this has been 
recently verified in the case nf many Civil I)is 
obedience prisoners who had been boiling classes 
inside the jail or pursuing their Urounie eta lies for 
which their bu*y life outside had hardly left them 
time. Bengali literature has aUo profited incidentally 
as book* on political science have thns been composed 
£a the vernacular which arc m the nature of a distinct 
gain to the lueratnre. O le feel* tempted to think that 
•nch talk* hv a well known outsider or by a fellow 
prisoner should bo mide a principal item in any 
programme for pn*on reform 

hjt Rsjagopalachar availed himself of hw ftay in 
pn*on damn. 1°30 to talk to hi* young fellow 
pn-oners on d ff event topic* and some of the "chat* 
taken down in ahorthand by ODe who listened arc 
now pnbl shed in the brochure un ler review The 
Scope of these talk* is wide eraf racing bolshevism 
and Vars atoms and •'-ocrate* an I they show— 
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specially ‘Bolshevism — sense moderation and judg 
ment tempering the speakers idealism The book 
Mill serve as an excellent guide to popular lectures 
ana will o'* foitml useful bv those who want to take a 
hand m adult education 

I’bi\ aravjan Srs 


VMflNO llin HINDUS— A STUDY OF HINDU 
ILsTIN VLS By R VanoharLa.ll Minrrra Pi css 
if e Mall, Cairn pore Cron n Sto panes i \ \ VJ+1 2?S 
Prue R$ J 12 net 


The book under review Rives a popular description 
of twenty two festivals prevalent among the Hindus 
of dilKrent parts of India The author has made an 
attempt to note a good main local variations fre 
fluently presented by one and the same festival Rut 
the names of the locihties in which particular varia 
tions are found to occur have not in all cases been 
indicated Conflicting and in cases novel atones 
regarding the origin of many of the festivities have 
been narrated unfortunately without any reference to 
the if source s 


The work apparently was not conceived on a 
scientific plan and it is round to share the defects of 
various other works of the type which ore characterized 
by superficiality lack of strict accuracy of details 
hasty generalizations of individual cases lamentable 
disregard of the jnner spirit of the things and conse- 
quent undercurrent of unsympathetic attitude A 
hook of this class free from all these defects is almost 
a desideratum but is eagerly awaited not only by 
students of knthropolocy but also by the general 
reader as well as the Hindu public as the practices 
are fast dying out and require to be faithfully noted 
As instances of inaccurate statements in the work we 
mat cito here at least two It is stated (p 19J) that 
in Bengil the Dur^apuja is not though it shoull be 
performed in the spring I veryone having anv 
familiarity with Bengal, however knows that \ asanti 
Pun (Spring worship of Dur^a) is not at all unpopu 
lar there. knother peculiar statement is that on the 
’•'Aroswati I’uja day in Bengal one does no work— one 
is not supposed to go even to bazaar (p P> Cu n 
oua spelling of San-Antic words in this work bj nn 
Indian writer is realK «iirprmug To give instances 
Vyodhva H spelt kmdhiva (p %) kausalya as 
ICausaliya (p C,l) Mahisasur as Maheshisur (p 1W) 
Dtiryodhana ns Darvodhan Kurus as karns tp. All) 
CirrsiAtiARtv Cimnrvvartj 


SANSKRIT 

I* VDM VN VN D k M VH kK VV1 k Bj i vwa- 
can ha Siri (radicals Oriental Series I "ohmic 
No L\ 1IL Critically edited tcith I ilroluehons Inltces 
and Appcnhccs by It I{ Kapadta 31 f /W 
Graduate lecturer al Bhanlarlar Oriental Research 
Institute, formerly Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
ll’ilson College Bn/ilaii Royal Sro pn 1 100 + 
1 CCS Price IK II 

The Pudmanan la ilahal acya is One of the many 
works which have for their subject matter the 
description of the life-stories of the twenty four Tinas 
or Tirthankaras The work however, as generally 
known at present and as published in the present 
volume is incomplete and describes in 19 cantos the 
life story of the first Jin a alone reserving two 
cantos— the first and the last— to benedictions 
genealogical accounts of the author and account of 
the origin of the poem The US 5 * of the work do 
not appear to have been thoroughly searched and 
collated so that it cannot be definitely sfsted jf any 
other portion of the work— if not the whole of it— 
exists anywhere. It cannot also be decided if some 
portions of it were the composition of another poet 
as would seem to be the case at least with the first 
and last canto Jt is singularly unfortunate that 
one of the oldest MS 5 in India and almost a con 
temporary Ms of the work, stated to have been 
copied in 1241 k It and deposited in Cambay does 
not also seem to have been consulted 

The name of the work is a bit curious as it docs 
not refer to the subject matter dealt within it The 
work is so named as it was composed to please I’adma, 
the minister of Vmladeva or \ isvaladeva as ho is 
called here I \I\ 49 nO) The edition has two mlroduc 
tions -one in binsknt and one in 1 ngli h In the 
firet of four appendices Is published another work 
of the present author dealing with the same theme 
e/ description of the life-story of the lirtbankaras 
One appendix covering sixty hve pjges gives the 
index of the first lines of the v erses of the work 
The analytical disgest covers forty five pages and 
the detaikd table of contents runs to eight pages 
The publication has considerably increased in volume 
to provide space for this variety of materials resulting 
in the raising up of its price for the general rcadtr 
''tudents of Jinalogy will however be pleased to 
hnd here an unpublished work along with a mass 
of useful matter 


ClIfNTAtfARAN C«ARRAlAPTf 



GONDS 

B, VI llliiri! EI.W l\ 


C OL. T (_ Hodson, now ProCc sor of 
Socnl Anthropologv at the Untwr 
feitj of Cambridge has recent! * 
written to The Vtt Statesman aboqt 
the cxtriordinarv neglect of the hill and 
forest tribes in the Prime Ministers 
Communal \ward In the Central Proiuuta 
although on a population basis these tnb(> 3 
should have a representation of eighteen seats 
on the C P Council thev are nctualh given 
only one I or the whole of InJia the ccnsu, 
of Pl-Jf gave a t'otaf of over sixteen mu'i'ion <>f 
the tribes folk and competent judges estimate 
that this number nuist now base ri en t 0 
eighteen million Statistics in tlua held arc 
a er) difficult owing to the fact that roanv of 
the tribesmen retain thcm«eJr< as Hindu at 
the time of ccn«u- 1 or tins reason the 
numbers adopted b\ the Lothian. Committee 
ire far too small I be I otbian Committee on 
the other hand, has made reparation foi this 
tm take bv allocating representation b\ 
election on the Councils The CPI ran 
chi«c Committee declared that the forest 
tribes are an extremtli backward community 
and cannot expect nnv representation at all 
through the general constitucnciee lhej 
should base n spokesman and as no method of 
electing him is possible, prow ion should bo 
made bv which the Governor can nominate n 
suitable jicrson But the Lothian Commuj 
eton would not ha\e this 'It 1- possible * 
thej in, that an electorate formed of the 
headmen of the tribes would be snfficientL 
intelligent to sec that their representative 
even if not an aboriginal himself, would be 
capabte of looking after tlicir interests in th e 
legislature-, ’ It appears to me that it will bo 
a deplorable thing if the hill and forest 
tribes arc still further i olated from the ta. t 
of India by being birred from the general 
electorates, and if thev have to depend fop 
the solution of their problem-, which are a«. 
great as or greater than tho e of anv other 
commumtv, on a aitigh nominated spokes nan 
In n ldition to their rcpT-enta’ion in the 


jnowncnl legibhture Mi "N M loin Ins 
uiged that the tribesmen should be allotted it 
least ten scat- in the I c leu! Legist tturc 

I have prefaced tm artiel with a brief 
di e i» ion of tin legislature- became this 
matter of the ropie entitlon of ttie tribe? 13 



sjmj ( 1111 itic of tb« 1st nit lung j^nor tnt,<* md 
neglect of them that exists 1 1 ever) earner 
of India Here arc sorae eigl teen miHu » of 
the mo t tnlcre ting and the m > t ancient 
p ople in India forgotten, d spued ami 
citlan-.lv ignored Mv own opinion nth it 
the j rob! ra of the hill nnd forest trib s i» 
as urg nt as that of the not ivliibl s m 
certain districts it is even gn ater Jn (b,» 
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Oond women gleaning a scanty harvest after a cyclone 


Mandla district, for example, there is hard]} 
am problem of untouchabihty even thing 
centres round the Gouda Souefy has sinned 
against the bo called primitive peoples just 
as injuriously as it has sinned against the 
so called untouchables Yet the one has 
become a problem of all India importance 
the oiher remains buried in oblivion Indian 
national workera and refi rmers — with the 
exception of the heroic little band associated 
with the Bhil Seva Mandal — have neglected 
the tribes shamefully The Congress has 
neglected them The Liberals have neglected 
them Khndi workers have neglected them 
Workers nowadays must be in the cities, in 
the centres of political excitement In the 
\ery nature of things, the forest tribes can 
provide no stage for political heroics Not 
the waving of flags and the shouting of 
"Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai," but the broom, the 
quinine bottle and the Itrst Reader arc the 
iinm'pinng symbols of a work that can give 
no quick returns and will perhaps offer no 


results for decades Let the great movements 
go on , the) will shake the vr >rld in their own 
fashion , 1 onl\ nsk for n handful of men who 
will bo prepared to tturcmir the cl ildren of 
]>o\ erly who starve oriel die in miser) nod 
ignorance ^ ct out of the thousands of 
graduates produced by the universities of 
India every year, there is scare**!* one in the 
year who comes forward to give himself to 
what is the hardest and vet the most beautiful 
of all labour* 

One of the largest of the forest tribes 
arc the Gonds, three million strong, who live 
all over the forest clad Satpnras, m the 
distant and malaria smitten jarjirs of Chhtiid- 
wnn, by the wooded mors of Betul, nmnrgst 
the lovel* hills of Seom, where Kipling’s 
Mowgli hunted with the wolf pick, in th< 
wild mountain strongholds of Bastar State, in 
Mandla, ‘the l Ituna Thule of civilization, the 
driaded home of the tiger, the Good and the 
devil/ in Chanda, in \\ ardha, in ^varoingpur, 
and in Assam 

The Gonds, with their Dravidian tongue 
and nickname of Rawanwansi, geem to have 
invaded the Central Provinces from the 
goinh, but they themselves have no memorv 
of this In Gondi, there is a word for "to 
forget” but no word for "to remember” 
Genuine traditions nnd legends are scanty 
and of veiy limited diffusion In Betul 
there is a tradition of their genesis The 
first boy and the first girl were hatched fnm 
eggs latd by the Singamali birds in the 
ancient ocean The ocem mother gave them 
the forest for their dwelling and there tlmi 
made a house whose cross b rs were of jay's 
feathers and the rafters a peacock’s tail 
Then the first g rl was tempted as Lve was 
m Fden, and from the eating of the forbidden 
plant there sprang the Gonds and a whole 
world of woe Later, but still in the i-hadow- 
land of myth, rises the noble legend of Rai 
Lmga, hero nnd king of the forest, whose 
story ha3 been told by Mr Trench in the 
most romantic book of grammar to be 
published from an official press Rai Lingi is 
King Arthur, Rai Linga is Louis of Jb ranee, 
the very perfect gentle knight, an incarnation 
born of a human quc< n miracul wisly , bursting 
from the crown of her head. But tht Queen 
decides that a curse has been born to her. 



GOXDS 


and she asks two girls to take the child away, 
and bun him alive Bit when they lo»k 
at him he smiles at them, and th^jr hid** him 
under a biniaa tree instead The Qieen of 
the Vultires uses from hei mountain and 
goes o it id search of food She picks up 
Rai Linga and carries him high ab »ve the 
lulls, but fi id ng him alive, dares not eat 
hin, and drips lun instead inti the lan of 
Qupcn Barren, the Ionelv con ort of Kiug 
Sterile There is great jnv in that sad c urt, 
but as the bo) grows he wanders wuh bow and 
arrow m the f re«t, until at last he comes to 
his birthplace and his mother She makes 
him ku g, settu g him over his 6 ix elder 
brother", who in jealou-v try to kill him 
Failing in till", the) go out on a trading 
expt duioii, having Rai Linga with their 
wues Bv them his punty is nssaihd 
night after night, but he ncvci yulds, 
and in do-pair they take him to the jungle 
to shoot green pigeon and strip him naked 
there, vet he speak- no word of shame At 
list the worn n shut themselves up with an 
nngn C3t, and get fever from its bites and 
scratches W hen their hu«band-> return, thev 
declare that Rai Linga has dishonoured them, 
and the brothers burn the boy to death 10 an 
iron grain bin But three da) a later, when 
the) go to perform the funeral ntos, they find 
him alive, for over the sinless death has no 
power Then they roaliro the guilt of the 
women and raise Rai Linga to great honour, 
and despite his protests the) tie bars to then 
wi\cs legs and )ohing bullocks to them drive 
them round and round the ullage until the) 
die Then Rai Linga sets out in search of 
fire He fiuds fire in the forest, and new 
queens lor ^us brothers Hut bo hunsell 
refuses to many ‘Do vourro)nl and worldlv 
business ’ he eav a, — "I mij not star n So he 
embraces them all and vanishes, returning to 
his own hcavi nly abode There is another 
and different vcr-ion of this storv, current in 
other parts of the countn 

It is not till the fourteenth century that 
the Golds enter authentic hi«t n,when wc 
find Goad kmgd im. cstabh-hed in Betn!, 
Chhindwnri Mini!* and Chanda The 
Good rule lasted for two or three contunc", 
and under it the country prospered. It u 
no pjrtisan upholder of the gloncs of India’s 


past, but a book published “Under the older- 
of the Central Provinces Administration" 
which sav" “Under the easy eventless swa\ 
of the Gond princes the country prospered, 
its flicks and herd- increased and the heasury 
filled An excellent rule of the G >ud kings 
wa- to gi\c to am one who made a tai k, a 
grant of hnd free of revenue of the land lung 
beneath it ” A S-ttlement Officei of Chanda 
has wn ten of the Gond rulers “Thev left, 
if wc forget the In*t few )enrs, a well 
governed and contented kingdom, adorned 



with admrabk works of engineering skill 
and prosperous to a point which no after time 
has reached ’ \\ c need to remember such 

fact" n 9 these when we look at the present 
miserable lot of these one-time princes 

F r todav the romantic scenery of 
the Satpuras is but a lovelv veil for a 
multitudi of sorrows Here if nn\ ftheie )ou 
anil bear “the still, Rad music of humuutv ” 
The G »nd is one of the v i tun races of the 
earth. He is fair spoil for every comer 
He live- on the frontiers of Rtarvation , hi- 
averag-* income 19 less than an anna a day 
his children mu-t go to work at the agt of 
five his food is the thin and -cant) /»<y 
(nee boiled in water) almost unvaried , his 
cl the», su h ns the) are, give no protection 
3 gnm«t the bitter mountain-cold of winter 
“The an form e wore 
XV *1 nothing much l**f re 
In rather le*« tfua art o thit b* ittd " 

Yet even this half starved neglected 
skeleton is not forg tten b\ the liquor 
vendor, the ronne) lender and ih« tax gatherer 
Ho has to pay tar on hu land, bis plough". 
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his cittlt, pun the lc iw s on which he puts 
his food find the wl ito earth which keeps Ins 
house mat and dnn Up cannot Hiippleimnt 
Ins diet as fonnerh In hunting for the pun > 
mint bo proem d for tin pha-mre of nth 
men Iso one, nothing spires him 'I lie 
Ini vest lies ripening m the sun— mil in a few 
hours i t) clone will destroy il 1 lie tigtr, 
the heir ami the pmlhci rob tho Hocks, no 
somctimrs they enter the huts at night and 
the eluldmi niuko to a mghtmirc of eves 
gleaming in the dark and sharp class a 
More dangerous than tho tiger, the bania 
tomes with smooth words and mono} reads 
for marriage or funeral Opium ind liquor, 
undo readily accessible bs the “civ ill rod ’ 
as orld, consume vvlnt is left bs the moncs- 
lender Petti oflici ils must lnu their share 
of the spoil Stripped of all recourse*, 
nttrrls ignorant, ssilh no friend at hand to 
help him, the Gond falls an cjsv prej to 
d(een«c, and there arc no public monies for 
Ins succour So from gencintiou to generation 
lie weakens, malnm saps Ills cnergj , Ins 
sores and wounds rot undoctored 1 is little 
children die for lack of milk and food the 
old kingship and honour is Jos., than a 
mentors 

lint vvi^h svliat courage and cheer tins 
wordorful tribe ficc tlcu sorrows’ lou 
will not Ond anywbeio a people more 
humorous, more full of laughter, more utterls 
lorablc Xbes still carrj in their blood the 
dignits that thes have forgotten Thes have 
the carriage of princes Their blood vers 
old 

It is almost mrprosdritf for ms Msaer 
stand the secret sources of this strength we 
get a glimpse of it in the rhjthm of the dance 
which l- the ion! culture oT the Gond we 
can diml) guess at it as es en our own mires 
ponsive hearts are stirred by the great mjsterj 
of the forest Mr M I> Pntial, who for a 
tune worked m our Mnndal, writes about the 
influence of tho forest ‘ W ltli the Gond the 
soul seeks comfort and pours its sighs upon 
the bare bosom of the earth It sobs and it 
finds audible echo and reiteration m the 
rustling of the leaves of the forest It cries 
and distant birds and boa ts fondle this crj 
of tho soul within the torrent of soiuids from 
them own wild songs tho sweet sounds 


of unseen insects drown the tears the soul 
sheds in tin Hood of th< ir incessant music 
1 rmn Ins soul the f« ar of man disapp*' in*, arid 
th it is as much ns he non The fear, for 
but n brief space of tune, “of whit )c shall 
cat, and wli it jc shall drink and wherewithal 
)c shall be clothed abo departs, ami the 
soul wripped m Sidneys (and nothing but 
sadness itself) 111 >»gh yr Jf forgr tfulness p 
into u le dm of pure delight and charm and 
gets a momentary vision of the delectable 
mount uns 1 rccdom is restored and tho 
fear of poverty is dispelled and converted 
into tho jo) of renunciation The forest 
puts the Gond in touch with a life beyond 
the grinding monotonv of an exacting and 
ticachcrous drudgerj Within the forest 
the pulse of his spirit begins to throb anew 
with a fri bh and exalted blood that burst* 
forth m a momentary frolic in the presence 
of the l nhnown, that One who is the 
Mother of Itixt It is a wild glamour that 
enthralls the Gond and beckons to him 
cease! s«!v to enter the forc*t And eo it 
i" that within the forest that the Gond 
experiences the highest of all inj^tcric*, the 
ni) story of the svmpath) and love of the 
Lnknown One who enrobes and soothes 
him with her calm patience and silent over- 
ture* ithin the forest he hears Mature 
sing with her multitudinous tongues the 
music in the soul of the M>sttnous One, the 
lore of love breathing arduous rhipsodies 
And there upon her bosom, like a babe, ho 
utters his sigh the infant’s feeble gasj) for 
dcstin) He onl) feels it or has but a 
glimpse mto these paths to the Unknown , 
it is not )et a vision not)et even a dream , 
it is a moments Hash and the rest oblivion 
1 Out of that moment b self forgetfulness 
springs the life of the Good HeJigion, 
art magic, mu«ic are all the children of 
the wild The Gond seel s to reproduce nt 
other places and seasons that first vague 
rapture in order to be alwav* near tho e same 
realities , and in order also to ennoble his 
passions and senses to gam a meaning for 
thc*< in terms of that pleasant Unknown Ilts 
endeavour is to test his life b) that other 
One whose lullab) calmed him into a hnpp) 
sleep and rest His life, therefoic, like that 
of all the ether world is founded upon dreasm 
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and ideals, and these visions are in turn types, but xou con onl} hive one Mahaptasad 

founded up an a string© fondness for a sooth and onl) one Gatt'iyal Aou neser call joui 

mg balm issuing from the heart of the Un friend bx his name but onl) b\ ins title — 
known” SaUu or Janata or whatever it ma) be 

This vi\id picture, b) one who has lned There are ceremonies of mitution to each of 

as a Gond and m intimate contact with them, the^e friendships The) \ ery often of coui».e, 

should do something to dispel the idea so are founded in childhood, and they often last 

common in cix ilized circles that the “abongm for life 

nl’ has a religion of pure fear As far as Such is the charming, lomantic, fa°cinat 
m) obiercition goes (but it does not go very mg Gond W hat are his needs > How can 

far) it entirety supports Mr Patial’s picture <-ociet) make some reparation for centuries 

To this I shall return later of exploitation and neglect ? 1 irst and fore 

There is no space here to gi\e a complete most I put education— provided it be of the 

account of Gond life and manners Thex right kind The sort of thing at present 

will be found ven fairli described in soiled out by the District Boards is wor~e 

Russell s TnOe> mil fMe-. of the Ccnftal than useli s for it simplj gucs a little 

Promiccs, though it must be remembered that civihzati m to the Gond-. ( md now whcneier I 

this— like all book-, of the kind— gne a use the word Gond it uniat be und era food 

largelx external picture The forest dweller that I mean also hia fifteen million follow 

will not so ea«d\ render up hi secicts Such tribesmen whose needi are verx Mmilar) robs 

books are p-obablx correct where they them of their fine -pint and brings them more 

praise inaccurate where thex blame Indian into bondage than ever T he aim of ednea 

diatoms and manner* But there is one other tion 13 the liberation of spirit the effect of 

thing which I might describe —aKo elucidated much village education at present 6 eems to 

forme bx Mi I* ltial — which I have not seen b ft simp!) to make people more willing viettms 

in anv of tlic books That is the 
Gond tradition of friendship 
The Gonds have a high ideal of 
friendship andthe> Imc reduced 
it to a fine art. This is quite a 
diffi rent thing from sex relation®, 
for these friendships arc possible 
only between members of the 
“ami sex There are in all Jn e 
tvpes of friend, arranged in no 
ascending scale of depth and 
inteii itr The first is the BUajU 
— the friendship of no a era 
great depth, founded on mutual 
attraction Second is the Sal hi, 1 
tbe "pal 3 who will alwixs | 
stand bi you, with whom iou *- 
wage a common war ngain«tyour , 

enenue® Third is the Jan am Gond Ch,!dr ' n Mont-«on apparatus 

Me are now cnUnng the realm of roinuice o 1 hr tat Buskin said tliat “All education 

David and lonathonwere Ttnarai At the vcr\ is to make ) ourselves and your children 
height of the «cde come two txpc» of fnend— capable of honestx mid capibJc of delight' 
parallel to each other— the J fahapra^ail and V simplified and economical Montcsson 
the Gnniajal Hero the friends Ime entered education is what 13 needed, fr r this above all 
into a depth of comradeship and affection that other forms of education possesses spiritual 
has passed bexond sentiment ^ ou max haw cqnahtx it has the power of liberating the 
nnx number of friends of the first three soul and bv quickening all the senses and 
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faculties of the child it makes him capable of 
delight If the capacity f r delight had been 
made the mm of all edu< ntion— what difF. rent 
beings we would be There is no point in 
taking an) other education to the 6 nh B it 
there is need also of adult eduiatnn — 
geograph), which is the mother of enlighten- 
ment , the knowledge of science and natural 
law to banish fear , the history not of kings 
and queens, of war9 nnd rumours of wars, but 
of true greatness, of vault and prophet, and 
of humble folk who have dtred and achieved 
great things , the knowledge of the laws of 
health , much music and man\ real I \ 
good songs , gardening so that the diet 
can be varied, and the homes beautified with 
flowers , spinning for better clothes , 
carpentry for better houses We wintin 
short some such education as will banish 
fear and create dtlight 

The second need of the people is 
raedi me You cannot educate sick children 
If ) ou have e\er seen a sick child, st irving 
racked by cough and fever, the b mes 
proj cting through the thin veil of flesh, 
tossing re®tles*ly on the bare ground in a 
dork and dirt) hut full of smoke, you will 
feel resiless till Ind a is adpquatel) equipped 
With di«pen«ancs and hospitals 

Taxation, especiall) the cattle tax which 
is much resented by the people, shou'd be 
red iced There should be efficient protection 
against the mone) lender who fosters 
extravagance, and og-wist the j b hunting 
law\er who tries to fill his own pocket from 
the qnnrr Is of the poor There should be 
belt r supervision and control of outl)ing 
districts by the higher officials borne 
restriction on the liquor traffic is essential 
for any ad wince among the people The 
right of s/m/iW should be rest red to the 
villagers There coull n of be a more selfish 
practice than that winch d prives the 
stanni" peasant of the right to hunt f*r the 
sake of fond, and gives it to the well to-do 
town dweller or official for the sake of 
pleasure If there n to be hunting of animals 
at all, it must be because people are hungn, 
not because tlm want to cnjoi one of the 
most degrading of human pleasures 

In conclusion, I want to make one or two 
minor points Could we not all expunge 


from our \ocnbulary the words “socal uplift/' 
‘Village uplift/’ etc Who are we, t i talk flf 
the “uplift” of such as these V Is the thi^f 
to disc i*s the p Mobilities of the mond 
regenerition of his victun J We canned 
uplift the poor The most we can do is to 
offer them our penitence and love Least 
of all can we uplift the fores* trib s Thett 
blood is older than ours They live closer 
to nature and know secrets to which our 
eyes are blind Tliei can work, on food 
that wmld kill you aud me in a month, all 
dav and then d mce most of the night The)' 
bear thpir unbelievable sufferings with 
courage, the half of which we might well env) 

And then wh\ should we use the word 
“jungl\” as a term of repioach Tnc Wild 
looking B uga or Korku mav look uncouth 
beside the townsman in his neatly creased 
trousers, and the solar topee, which earns him 
a salaam from the baboo in the revenue 
office But what is the red junghne&s—to 
cramp and cr ish the feet (ihe most perfect, 
the loveliest of God s artistry) into a pair 
of leather cag s , to confine the legs in 
unsighth cylinders of foreign cloth , to 
str ingle the neck with collar and tie like an 
ass’s halter— or to go in glorious freedom of 
limbs nnd bod) amid the tall trees of the 
forest 9 

This is how I/adi Rhondda has recentl) 
described the modern girl She is expected 
to treat her body as if it were a picture or t 
statue or so much butcher's meat to be 
dressed — lipstick on her lips, necklaces round 
her neck n gs on her ears, hair made all 
fri77), eyebrows shaped to the mode. Her 
wl o)e natural expression deliberate!) wiped 
out a> d pinned m ag-un by that and half a 
d 7en other touches, so that it is no longer 
her own private expression at nil, but onl\ 
the expression agreed on 39 fashionable for 
all young females in 11133 And all such 
girls are exact!) alike “There is Don*, for 
iu«tancc. I don't believe that when)oung 
men kiss her at her dances thev can reall) 
be sure whether the) are kissing her or one 
of some other tMenti aoung women in the 
room Hair, cvt-biows, pxprc»«iou, voice, 
figure. Ini gh, dress, conversation How on 
earth do tli**j manage to know her apart from 
the next girl 9 ’ 
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And this is how Tagore describes the enough But the nnfonchab’e and the 

Santal women "Look -it the aboriginal anunist muit be com ert d is a sort if S'cial 

Santa! women around our a^xini In them dutv He wis undr ih- burd n of fear and 
the ideal of physical life finds perfect dove- ever) me mu t try to dc iv r hi n from it 

lopment onh because thev are ever activ e in The Hindu, the Buddlus , the Mm alinan, 

giving it expres ion in work Their figure equally with the Christian hid a d it\ of 

and their movement- attain their beautiful puiti ig an end tv the nlu»i n of a lmism 

harmony b°cau»e they are always being tuned Ta full text of tie Mali »t n t’s reph does 

by libs activities The one thing which I not a|>pear in the print d \ersi>n »f the 

am never tired of admiring is the vig pn> pr ceding-*, but so fir a« I cm rein rnber, 

clennline«s of their limbs, which never get hisanswirwts s m thing like this *‘Bcf re 

soiled even bv the constant 
contact with dirt Our ladies 
with their soaps and scents, only 
give an artificial polish to the 
superficial body but the clcanli 
nc«s which is induced bv the 
body's own current of move- 
ment, coming from the complete 
ness of physical health can never 
be theirs ’ 

M Inch deserves to be called 
"jungly ’ 9 

And final! v will the mission 
ones think me impertinent if I 
beg them not to «mufl out these 
wonderful, fascinating children 
of nature with the scornful 
terms of "aninnst, ’ ‘Sbongind’ 
or 'primitive' —ns if thev were «r«»sary of the Cond Sera Vandal 

so manv botanical specimens to be cla- ified you Western friends came to India we had 
mn museum W o want a new word, parallel I10 animist* We did nnt cli*Mfv our 
to Ilnrij m I crest and Hill Tribes is too brothers and sister m tint wav W I .1 right 

much of a mouthful, and all the other word-, have we to do so 9 Why «h uldwcgivt a 

earn their connotation of superiority and contemptuous label to our brnefnr* of the 

-corn* Five tears ngo I was present at a forest 0 In thiukw g nf them greit hun ilitv 

meeting of the International Fellowship j s ncccsvarv Sometimes urr gmei* may 

which was addressed bv Mahatma Gandhi on speak in the humblest Ittigmg- It tnkes 

the subject of Conv exsion In the di cn ion , man all his Jjxor Jo become a od JJm/by w 

that followed a vrn distinguished mis*ionnrv Christian or Mu«altmn , and I have no time 

declared that he could not abandon the dutv loft over for evangelizing the aniimsf, for I 

of improving the amnn-ts religion, a sociatcd cannot think he is im infenor ’ W hat the 

ns it was with *o much superstition and fear Mahatma resented was the tone of patronage 

There seemed to be the idea which was put which was present — ami almost alwavs is 

to me again verx rccenth hi another present — whenever nnvone speaks of tie 

missionary that it might conceivable be “aboriginal * The Christian mi «ionarv h 

po-sible to leave the Brahmin or the Hindu bv no means the only offender in this r< spret. 

and Moslem mvstic alone, for In- religion was, The Hindu and the Mu««alman are rqu.Hy 

if not as g od ns Christianity, nt least good gmltv, and equally anxious to attach the 

. v ^ , 0 — b> J[, n, R aboripnil to hi, oivn fold 

P»m!c of \»vpnr— snitsvt \dy»j»n* ite fr»t or t Cannot agree that the religion of the 
pmoitire men it • tide of respect- horcst is primarily a religion of fear Fear 

"0 9 
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is present — as it is present in the loftiest 
rdigions of the world The Good and the 
Ruga feats eul spirits and witches but this 
fear is not the major part of his religion His 
whole life is a life of fear, fear of man, fear 
of officials, fear of Ins landlord, fear of wild 
animals, and Ins religions fears are onlv a 
small part of the whole You could remove 
the fear element of hts religion without 
doing it anj verj serious damage 


T 

i 
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And indeed few people have the right to talk 
with scorn about a religion of fear Have 


we forgotten the appalling pictures in the 
Bible of the fate of the damned * “Where 
fore is the sun red at even ? Because it 
gocth toward hell *’ It is not onfy the Middle 
Ages that was dominated bv the fear of 
hell anti of evil spirits , the modern John 
Bum an, Covvpcr and thousands of other? 
ha\o lived lives shadowed bv tin-, terror 
When Jonathan J d wards preached, picturing 
God holding the soul as » loathsome spider 
. over a v ist pit of corruption and fire, men 
and women fell swooning to the ground 
In Buddhist temples I have seen the most 
terrifying pictures of hoi Bi all means Jet 
us 6tnvc to rid even man of fear, but we 
lnve no right to look down on the “nninn«t M 
as though he had a me nopoly of that 
commoditv. 

There is no eitircn of Indi t who has the 
right to claim exemption from «ome concern 
for lus brothers and sisters of the format 
Those eighteen million souls are a constant 
challenge to everv one of u« to give of mono) 
r aud sympathy and even of life itself in their 
service 1 or though they do not want and 
will not tolerate patron- and uphfter , the) 
do want friends and lovers and servant- 
Those who will go to them in that spit it will 
earn Jove and friendship in return Ihci 
will not get an) other reward 

India need-* the old blood of the forest 
She cannot be stiong she cannot he herself 
till this blood (lows freclv in the veins of 
J er Renaissance 1 J»o Tores* is t ho rerj 
heart of India It has ever been the home 
and refuge of her saints It is the birthplace 
of her noblest literature It enshrines some 
of her mo-t exquisite sceneiy Ret the new 
India then talc the children of her ancient 
Jforest to her arms and bless them 

Goml Scin Mania! ha) an/ia P O 
Manilla !h Inrt 3 C P 


AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 

By KARUN \ MITTLR 


T HL idea of in international language 
is not a new one Indeed we shill 
not be wrong m guessing tint at the 
beginning of nnn s articulated thought 
lay a de«ire to con rev meaning to everyone 
But the independent development of language 
which failed to establish contact until a few 
centuries bach explain their difference* 

\ cry recently this idea of ft universal 
medium has been revived, though it is possible 
to collect a short history taking us as fir 
back as the seventeenth century when 
Descartes interested lnnisclf in the matter 
Other ninies which occur aro those of 
Leibniz Pascal and Contemns In LogLind 
Bishop Wilkins in IhCS (An E^say ioitards 
a Real Character and a Philosophical 
Language) devjsed amongst other things a 
phonetic alphabet But the farst considerable 
step taken in this direction was when ‘-chlcyei 
invented his Aolapuk in lt>80 and thrust it 
on the attention of the world In advertisement 
and piopignndn ‘since then the interest in a 
«o called intern ition il linguage lias not been 
allowed tv die out by a continuous crop of 
newer languages but a generd interest has 
been Hack mg flic mowment has hid up till 
recent > ears a somewhat cliquish or Esoteric 
air But the advent of the League of NiIiods, 
the radio and the talkies has denii nstrnted 
the urgent need of an intern itional language 
and has produced n growing volume of public 
optuion in nil civilized Ci unities 

A I'iisix \iu> 

In this connection a few facts maj be cited 
here In tic decade 1SKM0 tlure were only 
nine international conferences that is levs 
than one » viir of reemt irnrs the number 
(inclliling thi c cilled by the League of 
Nation*) has lien on m average »l>out three 
hundred jo r annum Fiirtlicx this inert iso 
jus corrtsp >rd si to an increase in the n/e 
of athmhitcO and in the variety of lingui tic 
Jut its of Con cqmntlj the difficult! 


• The point I hate aoujrht lo ttnphs«m. above 
w true but the acntrnce will not War * liter*! wtir 

{ relation it we the history of Ihe Indo- 

nroj>c»n group ot l»ucna;rrs. 


of conducting the business of these meetings 
has augmented enormously The tr inflation 
of every speech simultaneously it is delivered 
into a number of hngaages produces i 
dispersion of interest and general intffectivcne s> 
bometmies a speech has to be r peated in a 
second language— this involves ft loss of very 
vduahlc time and necessarily affects the 
business of the conference ndvirscly As 

regards the radio Jmguigf difficulties are 
perhaps the most foimulabk. obstacle at the 
present moment to its development all over 
the world Y and tvarticwUtly m India where 
the cost of maintaining separate transmission 
units for different iidguiges is prohibitive 
\s for the Talkies the task of rendering a 
film in different languages has uuueccssuily 
multiplied the cost of production Nor an 
these the only embarrassments of Bibcl The 
labours of tlio scientist in his reseirch work 
aa increased m iny times b\ the necessity to 
consult periodic ds in as nnuy ns (say) ten 
language# Add to these the difficulties of 
town t- and th“ language situation appear well- 
nigh impo sjble fvenfinllj a radic.il cliangi will 
have to be brought about to relieve the 
burden of It irnmg modern 1 mguagos 

Incredible amount of tunc and money is wasted 
because of the linguist barners which stand 
in the " i> of inter coimnuuie ition Mankind 
is still primitive minded ns regards language 
l»v bung sentimcnhdlv di posed towards the 
national languages in spite of the fict tint 
thoc hire been proved beyond doubt 
cumlirous and out of date The desirability, 
then of having an jii tern itional linguage, 
auxiliarv (ItL) or primary (ll’L) is 
unquestioned but about the uninedutc feu'i 
bility of the idea we are not yet so sure 
The I’i hum 

first of all it is iieee# ary to cleir tip 
our idea' about the functions we hk< to «ee i 


t lerhapa »n cum pie might prove useful tor 
forming *n idea about ibe obstacle refemd above, 
llete H one the broadesMinc from the \ atiean 
lily is done in the following language* - "" Monday in 
Italian, luevday in 1 ngli'b \\ednc»i*y in irreuiish 
Thursday in I rmcb ! ru!ay in German balurday in 
ftiml languacc* and prdiiblr *ull there are many 
who fcil ibtar la«gnaj» abjblfd being not on 
the programme 
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the intei national language perform That is 
to say, in the solution of the problem what 
factors sho Id bo allowed to weigh most 
bendy is to be considered and here there 
la ample difference of opinion ns to tho 
choice of these factor- iho easiest way 
out of tho difficult that naturally arises 
from tin-, differeupo of opinion is to start 
with a catalogue of tho so died intern i- 
tional languages (that is artificial languages 
dfiiwl during the last fifty years with a 
iiw to their ultimate international adoption) 
Bif this hvs oneself open to the charge of 
pioi uliung the issue before entenng the 
sidj ct proper thoroughly , and a discussion 
of the i nter nahonal lan^a**!?® problem is 

icndered futile by the premature question 
as to ai hat language is to be chosen for we 
necessarily limit tho scope of our inquiry 
We proceed then to specify tho problem 
as it must confiont the universal language 
enthusiast Erst, a suivev of world conditions 
in its relation to the language problem and 
the foi midatinn of future social needs* on the 
basis of the preliminary inve-tigiti m tint re 
a longh pstimato of th“ possible scope of the 
new langu ge (nssuming it to be a new one) 
second the fas'- of evolving a language 
mecham m ndequa’e enough to functi m not 
on'y when presented but for a consider iblo 
period in future and fulfillin': all tho require 
menfa thirl, of encouraging tho widest dis 
tnbution <i f its services ind of orgauizmg 
every po»sib'o re»aurco to that end 


Hindi claims a few ten-million more adherents 
than Bengali 

Scoie of Intirmtiosu Lvviiagl. 

Our unucr&al moduim (which foi tho sale 
of brevity we will call Ideal’ m this discussiou' 
may be a pi unary or a secondary language A 
man’s primary languago is that which he 
speaks instinctively and m which he thinks, 
t second iry language is one that he speaks 
with ctmscvms tfloirl uni into which he ha's 
to tnnslate thoughts framed originally in htf 
primal y language But tho distinction is not 
always vahl the knowledge of a secondm 
language mav bo had in \arying degrees 
i inging from an acquaintance with the rudi 
meats to n complete familiar ty Inrdly to bo 
differentiated fiom that of the priman tongue 
Rut tho number of people who have any 
doubt whether they possess a language as 
priman or as secondary is so small tint 
they may bo lc‘t out of cousidci itioa 
GtnerdH it is nine usual to fin 1 two 
different laa„ ngc* to bo pnmiy fa the 
suno persm far different purpo cs tlnis 
unnugr ints icquirc tho language of their 
adopted country as primiry fir puipos s of 
then trade oi profess. m while they retim 
their native language as primary in their 
linn's Sometime i secondary hnguigo 
cmpbytd frequently usiidly becomes prumrv 
far some specific purpist for nistince a 
Bengali must nee Is tlmik out on economic 
pioblem m Eiijreh because the litci iture he 
consumes is largely if not exclusively written 
in that language But this fact though 
important fir part of our liter discussion does 
not invalidate the distinction between prnnm 
and secondm y languages 


AtrxtLtvnv on IhmiVRY i 
In discussing tlie intei national language 
problem it is often takon fir gianted that on 
nuvibaiy language is to bo added to tho 
1500 existent languages For the present or 
for the immediate future this assumption 
seems justified for a new Iingnngc could not 
replace current languages within a short 
time But there is the further consideration 
that at present only a small minority h ice 
anv sec mdary language at all other than 
gesture— the primitive language There is 
- obviously a great difference between the 
• mere «ub titntion of Ideal for any secondarj 
languages used at present and a wide exten- 
sion of the knowledge and u«o of secondary 
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languages It i> important to b a nr the 
distinction in mind and m ike the choice for 
it will dctei nine whether Ideal is made IP L 
or I VL and both its utility and the chances 
of making it a reality will rest upon the 
alternative selected Evidently in making our 
final choice no shall Ime to weigh prac 
ticability ag mist utility 

If our international language is ti be 
promoted as a primary, existing pumarv 
languages (veinacnhrs) mu t be suppre sed 
for true bilingualism is seldom iclneved e'en 
by tiios™ who have the best opportunities foi 
acquiring it \nv su piciem tint the mho 
dn etna of Ideal involves an ittack on 
cherished native hnguigos, woild arous * 

such bitter oppisition that all chine* of 
cirrung out even th* mildest piaposils 
would disippeir Oi the othm hinl 
it is possible — as the advocite of an 
in tori ui guage believe — tint if onh Td*at c mhl 
propel 1} be initiated as the stindird 

sccmdiry language it woull nitunlly grow 
m the fnlness of timo to be a umver al 
primary Tins paint of now is i unfai c*d bv 
anilogies from such lephcmoot-s as are m 
progress ut present or hue ocean ed in t!ic 
past Fnghsh fir instance starting as the 
stall lard secondiry language of non British 
immiguuts to America becomes their prnnan 
m n few generations tunc Hi* underlying 
roison is of cam c that English guts access 
to i wider society th in the original langu ig 
In the same wn it is conceuabte our 
ititci lingua go being miners al is a second in 
wilt gne nccc s ti th widest society of all 
and must therefore tend to become universal 
primary But the analogy is not quite 
complete Hit set nil hognage tint become 
it primary is alaa ly someb *dy s primary 
If Ideal wire to lie on artificial language it 
is very doubtful whether it could grow to 
be a primary mile s there were some over 
whelming consi lento is in it' fnour for 
in'tinc a «implo and logical struct n 
approaching mitiienuticil symbolism and its 
capacity to fulhl all ling ii'tic rcqmrun o nt> 
and not merely cantm* i s pmvmce. ^o tra le 
and trivel CTh» ftilnre of \olapik which 
in 1 W> counted 1000 000 among its adherents 
and held three infematnnal lolipuk 
Congre s»s and I p«rtntt» i> Jnc in a great 
nieis in* to tlie lark of tho-e essential 

qnahti ') 

Tnr Cnoici Brrnui Us 
Ileal may have any on<. of the following 
tour pos ible farms (a) a living language 


preferably in a simplified form eg Anglic 
or Basic ib) a dead language possibly m a 
modified form as in Latin without Flexions 
C c an artifienl language an a paste ion 
language based on one or more national 
languages living or deal (rf) a completely 
artificial hnguage or an a priori one 
c instructed to be an uleil hnguage — at once 
phonetic logical simple ami scientific At 
the verv outset we may reject (6) as vvvith 
le»s Hi fact that lin»ui-,es descubed a> 
dead aie so piove their inefficiency to sene 
hngngc purpisCs and are therebre hott 3 ! 
n >t revived Latin without Flexio is mav be 
do cubed is a new hngmge altogether and 
come nn ler tlie head (c) moie piopeily The 
idranhige of adopting (a) would be that tho 
living langmges within which our clioico 
must he if we decide in fivnu of a natnrd 
hngiuge are all highly developed and there 
fire sufficiently expr ssivc* Moreover we 
shall have alicih i miss of literature covet 
mg every hrmch of kn iwledge in tli language 
at our disposal which would obviate the 
u ce sity of undertaking tli® stupendous task 
of producing a ne v o le But tlie ndvantigrs 
nro more than Inhnoed by fho attendant 
difficulties and disadvantages of prefer mg ( a 
To Tils'* English Ti neb oi Germ in to the 
stitus of a world hnguage w>uld give its 
nitivo apeikors such in alvmtig* over other 
nati in ilitu.s that interaatioml ] dou i s only 
will be sufficient t» pi even* any agieim nt 
t> tint iff ct S> it has been siigg sted tint 
a linguago Iikv N irwegian spileii by a 
email community an I at the. «mv time of 
simpler structure «houIl be preferred 

Conceding tint an a^iecment were fei ible 
wc ate. still ficol with the difficulty tint f n 
thcavira^G nun ( ir wymin) it is next t) 
impo 'ible to acquire a thmmgh cornu ini of 
nny fireign J inging \l] th peujlnnlies 
of ldionatic expression which abound in 
niturat languages defy mastering Tli fact 
is no naturd language is really t isy ill 
Iuiguige> are equally difficult altli m^h some 
nro mile more difficult tlian tbev ne <1 b« 
by tlie ruggedly nitric ite cturncter of then 
alphabet or by th ir unscientific spelling 
Natural 1 ingaag's are difficult becati * human 
speech as we know «t reprts nt mperf ct 
expres ions of th night it h « nlv pirtly 
rational Siioull we tli^u r*j ct all natural 
languages ns impnc ic-abh •* Tli' answer k 
“\ es tmt whether n simplified firm woul 1 


• Compared oaly lo art fltlal liogitgw projected 
*o far 
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do, is a question which is postponed to tin 
very end of our discussion Meanwhile, let 
us make n rapid suivoy of tlio work tint has 
been accomplished towards evolving an 
ailificnl language either on an a postown or 
n prion bisis, or both 


l\s\ or Even i\o v Lwirun Micitvxisu 

The greatest difhculty of i language 
concerns its vocabulary, the foundation for 
them in all languigts being practically 
arbitrary Excepting in the case of a few 
isoliteil words there is no connection between 
sound and meaning And this is not all 
tint pait of a luignago winch can he 
classified uiuhr general rales is full of 
dcvntions ambiguities and redundancies of 
expression and unnecessary oi irrational 
distinctions such as those ot grammatical 
gender 

These considerations indicate a further 
step towards rationalization of an existing 
language or evolving a new one Hius 
English or Iiench could he shorn of its 
unplionetic spelhug and grammatieil irreguliii 
tics mal ing them much easier The 1 nglish 
grimmar could be modified to eficct the 
following among other numerous changes the 
obhtcntion of the distinction between shall 
and util making for instance hettei men 
into goadet mans sate seen into seed ate 
eaten into coted and so on In the same w iv 
the vocabulaiy could he simplified The 
©In ions course* would he to select certain 
words as foundation to use them as root 
words out of which all other woids could 
be fonned by derivation and composition To 
•noid the domed woids from running to 
inconvenient lengths tlio loot woids should be 
immuM iVitutc 

It was on the above principles that the 
well known Volnpuk was constructed Volapuk 
js mainly an a posteriori language as opposed 
to an a prion one nltbough it belongs to 
the latter class as well Its vocabulary is 
adopted having a foitj per cent foundation 
of Pngfish but the riots mo so distorted bj 
arbitral rales as to make it almost unncog- 
mziblo ind is further complicated Iv i 
pi ©fusion of ternunat ons and variations The 
f uluto of 'N olapuk not nimy years after its 
advent is mnmlv attritnhd to its founder 
who} ltfuscl to permit innovations thought 
ntcessaiy . __ , . 

kftei the coll ipse of Volapuk another 
nitiJictd Iinguage (Esperanto) w is put up to 


claim its place «s the international auxiliary 
Iinguage It difilrcd from Volapuk m that 
the basis of its vocabulary was widened to 
mcludo Ki'en Europe in languages (among 
them being Greek and Batin) instead of only 
Fnglish and the words were retained in their 
original foim except for a change ofs-pellmg 
To its grammar Esperanto is partly original 
partis boi lowed The extensive u&e made of 
word composition and of derivative prefixes and 
suffixes allows the author to reduce the number 
of his root woids to between two and three 
thousand This docs not comprise inter 
nation it Iifenry) scientific and technical words 
such as professor and telegraph which are 
not translated into Esperanto compounds or 
derivatives but arc simply incorporated into 
the Iinguage with a minimum of change 
Though ) olapuk had receded into the? 
background the Volapuk Academy, Kadci) 
Unuretd To lapitla onguially founded by 
the two \olapul Congresses in lS^T mil 
directed by Dr Rosenbeigor (rf I9ISJ 
continued its researches for evolving the best 
possible foim of nn IAL In 189S its 
successor the Afadcmie vrfeniasiotial d? 
hngn tntiietsal published n Iinguage called 
Idiom \eutnl tint was a distinct impiore 
ment on its predecessors The notable feature 
of Idiom Neutral is that its vocabulaiy is 
based dehnitely and consistently, on the 
principle of the maximum inlernalionalitr of 
roots It was found on examination that a 
large number if roots nud words were of 
common ocrumnee among the seven chief 
Turoiean languages ttz 1 ngh h French 
Greek Italian I atm Russian nml Spanish 
This fnct pieehukd the necessity of choosing 
ioot-woids Declining in le s than four 
languages — it being a distinct advantage over 
J'spej n?f.o Far u.Vi.sp?? FVwvwAs* ,*?.? Mihfure 
of Ronnnee dements with words taken 
aibitmnly from English mid Greek which 
makes n greater part of tlio vocabulary Of 
Tspcnnto unintelligible to karners who know 
only one langua„e Idiom Neutral consi ts of a 
vocabulary which is pnctically Romance Latin 
In its gnmmnr Idiom \cufrd is neirlv 
entirely a lodcrioit m a Romance basis 
gcncrillv fill wing licncli often tio closely 
at the expen t cf efficiency On the whole 
Idnrn Jvueti 1 is much sjmjki than hsjenuto 
It is said nn iducated Fuioiinn who would 
tako scvcinl dns to learn to Teid I speratito 
should bo able t> re id Idiom Neutml in ns 
manv minutes The simple elm icter of the 
language will be apparent from the following 
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retract fioni n letter written bj a Norwegian 
doctcu to i colleague 

Idiom Neutral es u«abl no sole pro skribasion 
mi ct pro periasion s;tau?e in tongrcs seiaunt 
international do medisini9ti mi av intension mar 
1st idiom prj mie report di maloditet lupus ’ c 
mi e«per csar komprcndcd per omm medismisti 
pre«ent 

Among oth«r lingungts tint Ins been 
dpi i-eil, tlie following may bo montiontd 
Latinesee bj Henderson , Noi -Latin b> 
Ro a , Monano by Lavngnim Occidental b\ 
do Wahl . Eitropan, by Weiibart , Optei 
by S Bond Romanal, bj Micliaut Aor 
Ftpcranto, by de ‘MU'snre Nonal bj 
Jesper'vn Tlie Ji«t i> by no means exlim-dire 
hundreds of others lme been produced which 
lme not crossed the threshold of the stud\ 
and research m \auous direction-* for e\ol\ mg 
an I\L i> as actnc today a-* cm The 
fact that co opcntion and co otalm ition of 
effort-* between the tarions group-* of ri>etrcli 
scholars concerned with the task were initiated 
in « meeting at Genet a in 1930 afford-* the 
hope that in the neat twentj five or thirty 
tears such immense progress will hate been 
made that wo shall know fur ceitain the 
true character of Ideal— our futme hngingc 
This "Meeting of Linguistic Research was 
convened In Professor Otto le'persen on 
behalf of the International Auvihaiy Language 
AsKoention which was founded in 1924 at 
the instance of tlie Committee on International 
\utiliar> Language of the International 
Roseirch Council. Sin languages were 
discussed at tins conference besides all 
matters connected with the science of Imguis 
tics. These were Fspcranto invented bj 
Dr. L. 7imenhof in 18S7 Ido e 1 a bora ted bj 
an Ac idem y on a basis due to de Beanfront 
and Couturat in 1907, A r o i -Esperanto, b> 
Rene de S mssure w Inch after a nrious changes 
received its final shape in 1929 Latino sme 
flenone or Intel lingua begun by Professor 
G Petno m 1903 Occidental el a hoi i led bi 
Edgar Wahl m 1922, and Nona! puhli-died 
in 1928 by Otto Jespersen Of these Esperanto 
has the gieatest number of admirers though 
itis by no means the best The following 
list was drum up of the chief points on 
wluch all the International Languages 
represented at Geneva agree 

Points of Anrumvr in Esin vro Ido, Non 
F siEiuvro I vriN M ithout Fiexion-*? 

OaiDtVTVC, Aoviu 

1 Alphabet — A!3 ILs use Latin characters 

2 Pronunei than — MI ILs agree in principle in 


the pronunciation of the following letters a e, i, 
o u ( continental values ti as in Italian not 89 
in French) bdfhklrnnprtv 

3 Sul dantial tools — The substantial roots (ex 
pressing things actions qualities) of ILs represen 
ted are as a matter of fact, drawn chiefly from 
the ludo-Liropern languages 

1 No roicct elanjes — None of the ILs repixsen 
ted at the conference permit vowel change within 
the root itself 

J Plural — YU ILs represented form the plural 
by an ending In eir-h IL there is but a single 
method of forming the plural to which all subs 
tmtives conform No IL has a separate form for 
a dual number 

C Fxpressian of latire — In all ILs represented 
the normal way of rendering the dative’ of inflec 
ted languages 13 by using a preposition oft direction 
(Lit Yd ) 

7 No qenler in suhslanhres or ad/eclices — 
Substantives have no grammatical gender but can 
be made to show distinction of natural 8 ex 
Ydjectives have no gender and normally show no 
distinction of natural sea 

8 Oinpujnhon —In every IL represented one 
single piradigm of conjugation is provided to 
which all verbs conform 

9 Temes —There is no distinction of person or 
number within the finite tenses of the verb 

10 Preyonh >ns —Prepositions as auch do not 
govern any particular case of the noun 

Hie fotcgomg punt-* of ngieement are 
■tgun referral to tn (lie foffoumg declaration 
b\ tlio-o av.embltd winch w t-> nmnmiou-d) 
accepted at the final meeting and which is 
sure to be temembnred as a hndmatk in tlie 
history of tlie Interaation il Language move- 
ment 


n»i\rvTiON uv Tin "Ulctivi of Llnountic 
Kfil VRCIt 

1 They agree that the six systems of inter 
national language represented among them have 
a great many points in common of such a nature 
that their adherents can understand one another 
without much difficulty orally a9 well fas i , n 
writing each one using his own system 

2 They unanimously recognire the need for a 
universal auxiliary language simple in form 
politically neutral and destined to facilitate rel-i’ 
lions between peoples 

3 They agree that earl system presents certain 
adrantages peculiar l> itself but that no one of 
them can rlaiii to be perfect an l therefore that ami 
decision tendmj to determine defnnUly the inter 
national h njuag- of the future is stilt premature 
{fla'ics mine) 

4 They hope to see the collaboration between 
linguists (comparative philologists and philosophers 
of language) and lnterfiogutsts continue to rtow 
and they hope for important results frocu this 
lAlA™* 10 " &nd fr °“ the exle[lslre work planned 

o They consider extremely desirable the best 
possible understanding among all interlmgm gt3 
regardless of any particular system as well as 
their co-operation in the stndy ol certain problems 


common to them all If such 


> operation could 
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contribute to tho creation of a united front the 
came of international Iangua„e would greatly 
beoefit thereby and its definite adoption would be 
hastened 

Genera April 8 19 JO 

Regarding: linguistic u search the meeting 
accepted n principle a pi in submitted to 
it bj Piofessor K Asikairn of Into Uniter 
sitj avoiding to w Inch the \vr>ik should be 
uudertikcn in concentric circles of stulj, 
us 

I A more philosophical study of the rounds 
tions of Language (according to a scheme drawn 
up by Professor Edward Sipir of Chicago Umver 
aity and Professor William Colhnson of Liverpool 
University) 

l A scientific comparison of languages an 
objective examination of the structure of selected 
hneuages national and international both with 
regard to details and to the lang lages as wholes 

3 Preparation for synthesis a comprehensive 
survey and criticism of the results of the first 
t vo circles with a vie v to hnding data for a 
synthetic scheme of a definite language for inter 
national use 

It is a U-fittoi for congiatulatio i that 
instead of fnttetin 9 an i> t vast amount of 
cnotg) in sepai ato nml often fruitless hboui 
intei lingn sU Jmo at In t agreed to pool 
their eftort-s and direct thorn tonaids a 
common end Such i c mrxo n is cxtremelv 
nccessii) I ho va«t number of a poitcnon 
htreu-ge- * that Ime ahead) mido their 
appearance give tlit impulsion tint tho pio 
jection of a language 1 - not at ill u difficult 
jib on tho otbei hand what is required n a 
icadine s in men to accept one of the o (licit 
of course the champions disagree between 
thein-elv e» foi not all subscribe to tho *aine 
language) llus is tlio attitude of theEsperan 
tints or otlier entliusnsts who tliongb they 
admit the imperfections of their pet language 
(Wlntevcr Hint be) )tt insist that it is 
Ijettez than the natara) I mgu igos in iiso and 
should tbeiefoio be adopted But the) forget 
an important fact, that languages cannot be 
nlopted and rejected nith tlmt readiness «itb 
which one bii)S n new or i eject-, an <11 
model automobile (tho putxo permitting) An 
international language to be a success to bt 
accepted by ovei>one must bo hnblo to no 
cnticism Uns attitude mi> sceiuUt»inn but 
it is a perfect!) reasonable attitude hor 
oKnnipIe it would be ta-y to remove 

Esperanto m vauous directum* one of tho 

iir&t would le to replace its out of date iml 
unpractic d ortbogrnpln by ie wiitm n it in the 
alphabet of the International Phonetic Assocn 

• Nearly all of these are jarlly a prior* 


tion So wb) accejit Esperanto or for that 
matter an) other new language 0 Iho vast 
stinles made in our knowledge of the structure 
and growth of languages make it imperative, 
that the language of the future should he built 
up from the fundamental- tint is it should be 
niaml) an a pnon language Expencnco has 
shown that all a postenon systems are liable 
t> various defects Not unoften tho defects in 
the pirent systems are repiodnced m the 
off puug It is a remarkable fact that the 
eailicst attempts at evolving a uuiu.rj.al lnngu 
age were nil on an a priori bt-i- But all 
tlic-e ntlempts beginning with Uilgarnot. At a 
sirjiioiwn (16111 and Wilkins well 1 no mi 
Real Charade lave lippn failure- The) were 
faihue- bee uise the n uhble knowledge it the 
time was quite insufficient 

The a pnon language is the ileal towards 
winch we must all «trm but me mobile tho 
languigo problem dnl) giows more involved 
and tho need foi n solution moro urgent So 
let us turn townds a direction which offers 
an immediate sdution I hue already men 
tioned earlier a form of FnglHi which is 
known as Avglto It is I nglish a- we kuivv 
it onlv with the nece saiv phonetic modifici 
tions ellecltd b> Piofe- oi /acini- in of 
Uppsah in 1630 it bad a very goo I IVi 

tin without the while vvoill a pis*i_,o adopt 1 
flora Prof 'Max Mullei is given below to give 
an i It a >f the modification- 

It ts shuuriy « uashaaa! disgrees to us to 
fiend eed I’rof bfecat as urly ns 18^ that the 
wieldest arguernent konsiirmog English spcling 
nnd etimolojy nr konstently being nest cevn by 
wcl eduekneted pursnz whose ignorens of Urlv 
English pronunsinfsho i ond of modern English 
fonritks is boo homplect that they has noc sus 
pishou whftlcvr of the amaezing wurthlesncs of 
their luudikrus uterenscz It these peep! do not 
understand what is lost to themvlvz and what 
wood be gaend by adopting a simplified epebng 
it is not to bo expekted that they shood gra-ssp 
the d fihultiz cnkoimterd by forinerz wishuig to 
turn I nglish 

\ izits to Elemcntery bkunlz in Lngland hav 
fuly konvinst the prezent nctr that a simplified 
spehng wool be the graetest buun to T nghah 
children who evidently sufr from the mlnkasi? 
of the prezent spehng With a simplified spcl ng 
milyonz of children 'mat lurn in mur veer and 
with advoontij to themselvz what they iow 
reqiwr for or fiev yeerz to lurp and Beldom 
suksred in lurning aaftr atil 

Mr C I\ Ogden now the fitnous author 
of Bi«?ic Ins taken a different lino ami after 
jeara of nttemi t hue evolved a form of 
aimj libel English by cboo-ing 8a0 worda 
winch comprise a very limited vocal tihry of 
uouns (COO) sixteen or seventeen a cil *» 
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her mimed daughter, whose lot it her 
husband's place used to be none of the 
hippiest, iftpr n short but sweet fa ml} 
git hiring The Bengali is nothing if not 
tender and penti mental, and domestic joj is 
the chief glory of his cheerless ind poverty - 
stricken existence, and so, though these 
svlvan duties hive vanished fiom the sicred 
Hi mala} is, thej love to celebrate tins innnal 
migration b} worshipping the giddcs^ Uma 
under the mine of Durga, md not to be 
b< hindhand their kinsmen in the plain®, the 
Bengali colon} it Darjeeling, which i» so near 
the paternal home of the goddess, also 
procures a full sized image of the Dcit} from 
the pi nns below md worships it with greit 
eclat, after which it is cirned in procession 
for immersion in one of the springs which 
13 dimmed up for the nonce A \ isit to the 
cla«sicil mountain, hallowed b} such tender 
memories, at thia seison of the vear therefore 
deserv es more thin a passing notice 

Darjeeling, described in the nilwa} 
guide is the queen of Indian hill stations, 
justifies the description by the fict that it is 
not onl} the highest among them (b,800 ft ), 
the elevation being just half is much ngun 
is that of Parsliamth, the highest hill in the 
plains of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and about 
2,000 ft higher than cither Kurscong or 
Shillong, but abo because of the clear view 
It affords of the snow clad summit of the 
Kanchanjunglia (28,200 ft) which is the 
second 1 of tu St peak of the range, l)ir*gatn 
distance of 45 mile® Gannsankar (Mount 
Everest), the highest peak in the vro-ld, is 
only about 800 ft higher, while Dhavnlagin 
is about 1,500 ft lower, and all the three arc 
situated in Nepal torntor} A glimpse of the 
former may be lnd at earl} dawn from (lie 
Tiger Hill (Smchol) where visitors go to sec 
the eunme — a magnificent and world famous 
sight Nor is there am thing to compare with 
the green verdure and flora around The 
dull gre} rock®, bare of all traces of vegeta 
tion that oppress the e}C at other hill stations 
arc conspicuous by their absence here 

Its inlands sloping deck the mountains side 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride 
Tlie Darjcchng-IImiil'ij'MJ nilwij, »p>". 
1. ‘n a asteriuecc ef engineering ehill, ivitti it* 
numerous 'loope’ oral 'reverses/ and the spiral 


journe> upwards commences rather abruptly 
at Snkcn, the station next to Siliguri, through 
a dens n f irest, and before von arc well out of 
it the plains and \allp}s below, with the river 
Maliana h like a streak of silver thread, are 
visible through the deep gorges and ravines 
on the brink of winch the small hill train 
toils slowlv upwards in a zig za g course 
Pinllcl to it runs the motor track which is 
preferred b} many travellers as the journey 
takes a shorter time The slopes are studded 
willi tea garden 0 , and the terraced plantations, 
with neat little bungtlows for the m wagers, 
add a new element of beautv to the scene 

The town of Darjeeling is spread over the 
slopes in a horse shoe pattern, at the southern 
end of which is the highest peak, the Jala 
palnr Cmlonraent, and at the northern end is 
the next h ghest peak, the Observator} Hill, 
below which is the extensive park of the 
Government House called The Sbrubber}, the 
Birch Hill l rid, and the Mall, the fashionable 
walk for visitors When the sun is down, 
the slopes burst forth into m}riads 
of cloclric lights and vie with the star 
bespangled sk v in grandeur The mountains 
and vallcv>, the clouds below and above, and 
the bracing f g enveloping the town, the well 
kept and well lighted street> carved across 
the terraced slopes in graduallv ascending 
strata, all combine to give a weird picture- 
squenrss to the landscape The natural 
lnstorv museum contains a ino«t fascinating 
collection of stuffed birds and butterflies of 
local origin The pines and conifers, mo«se s 
and f«ris, flowering shrubs and orchids, 
creepers and gris es covering the lull «ides 
are well represented m the Botanical gardens 
and the Mavavati garden of Sir J C Bose 
The Gjnkt ina on the Observatorv IIill, the 
Planter’s Club (where the European officials 
of the district, I was told, love to congregate), 
"Mount I \ cre«t Hotel, the Eden Sanatorium 
for Europeans and the Louis Jubilee Sana 
tormm ft r Indians, the palatial residences of 
the Maharajas of Cooch Bihar, Burdwau and 
Dighapativa, the race-course at Lebong, are 
among the sights of Darjeeling The Louis 
Sanatorium is an imposing structure just 
below the radwav station, with famil} cottages, 
up to date sanitary and other conveniences, 
and well laid out grounds nnd n club and a 
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Ubran On the Dus-erih dij there was a 
very pleasant gathering at the club, where 
the poet Kahili* Roj read an cs w, songs 
wore sung, and little girls gw e an exhibition 
of the Santinil etan danco which was veil 
much appreciated But the mnmtieent dona 
tions on which thi- institution depends so 
largilv for its upkeep having bum const der- 
abl) reduced, other hotels and bnnhng 
establishments have been set up winch, b-*mg 
cheaper, arc more attractive The Minvam 
have built a big Dharma«a*a for the Use ot 
vegetarians The Municipihtv is rich, and 
has built several big flit* which are let oit 
to permanent boarders at a (omparativd} 
cheap rate Curio shops abound and ill th b g 
European firms have opened branches on the 
road leading to the Mall Tho Indian mer 
chants are mostly Marwaris and M ihomedan*, 
but on Sundav, which is the wecklj market 
daj, the picturesque Bhntia girls drive a brisk 
trade in vegetables and cheap European 
manufactures, and also in coarse but ver> 
warm home-spun sweaters, mufflers nnd socks 
Those who can afford to do so go in for 
costlv furs, waxcloth screens of artistic design 
manufactured bv Knshmin Mahomed in* 
Thibetan bronzes and coloured photographs 
of local sights and scones 

The Botanical gardens, for the first time 
under the charge of an Indian curator, Mr 
Basil, are particularly well looked alter, and 
have repeatedtv earned the appreciation of 
distinguished visitors for their present able 
management Mr Basu has obtained plant-, 
from an altitude of 15,000 ft and acclimatized 
them in his garden where thev have b^en 
made to vaeld successive crops wl ich bloom 
there ju*t as well as m their natural 
habitat on the snowline, and he has 
further planted a branch garden at a higher 
elevation than Darjeeling id ordpr to grow 
alpine flora in les3 exotic surround n^* In 
fact, iq many ways Mr Bisu has effected 
improvements and done pioneer work both 
of a scientific and aesthetic nature which 
amply demonstrate the fitness of I, id ans to 
supplant more highly paid Europeans in 
scientific departments requiring a high degree 
of specialized knowledge and technical 
skill 

The hdlmen, Pahans or Bhutias, are a 


mixed Mongolian race Like all semi-civilized 
peoples, thev arc a happy go-luek) lot, who 
drink and make merrv on ever} conceivable 
otewon, nnd delight in the amusements of 
children W hen the blood is up reason goes 
down and thev haw the reput ltion of bpmg 
perfect free thinkers m sexual matters The 
women do nearly all the outdoor work, and 
the men are usual!} drone* The women, 
owing parth to overwirk and partly, it is 
*a d to lawtv of moral* loose their bloom 
earl} m their tcen3 but th**ir fomlic*s for 
giv colours and tinsel and chap bit gandv 
du**es of foreign make continues till old 
ag Tho e among them of both sexes who 
freq i< it Darj cling «pr>ikbr>ken KnJu*tani 
wear 1 nropem clothing including the male 
h it and the feminine high heeled sines 
Mut of them I wi3 told ca'I th°m elves 
llmdu* though they feed impaitiall} on 
ham, beef, fowl, mutton anl g>its V few 
cill thems»lvcs Bndihists anl here and there 
vcllowrobd monks itnund us that wo are 
on the border of tho land of the Lamas 
The Bhutus ob erve tho main Hindu festivals, 
particularl} the Dus-j^rah The Ramknsna 
Mission and the Ana Samaj have both 
br inches here, and probabh (1 &om° prosely- 
tizing work The Buddhist* have a temple 
on Observatory Hill the Moslems, though 
few ia numbers boast of some mo ques, one 
of which is a fairlv imposing structure, while 
the Hindus have no temples worthv of 
mention 

Though communalism as we have recentl} 
come to know it in the plain* is not to be 
fiund here, vet the complaint was gon»ral 
that it had begun to show its ugl} f mgs m 
the relati >n b tween the lnlluien on the one 
hand and the dwellers of the plain* on the 
other, the former consid ring the counlry as 
their own, and treating the latter as 
interlopers, and beguung to hate them in 
consequence Education is stow!} making 
headwiv, and the lower grade clerksh ps and 
the const abul irv arc recruited fiom among 
their ra hs, and in so f ir as it is a hcalthv 
d velopment of lieal talent it des< rves 
encouragement There is also nothing 
obj cmnable in the fostering of local 
pa notisin so long as it is a power fot giod. 
But it is said that it has become too 
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How the Safe-guards Are Working in Ceylon 
In Tit' ht'h'i 1 1 H i icir Mr Onon De 7ylra give' 
nn account of the •lifhcnltiea the l eylone^e hiv< 
already faced in working the Donoughmoro 
constitution m their country lie write* 

Th" King s Order in Conncil embodying the 
present svstem of Government is dated Match 1911 
and the State Conned and lls appurtenant machinery 
hare been functioning only aincc July of that year 
The trouble with the present Constitution is that 
it is overweighted with cheeks and balance*. It was 
the outcome of the ff*port of the £p"ciaf Owimssiow 
presided over by the I *rl of Donoughmoro which 
spent the cold wet(h*r of IW TO touring th- country 
and collecting etidenec lint the Commissioners 
while suggesting the provision of what are known as 
Safe-guards were shrewd enough to point « at that 
too manv of th*m woul 1 probably make the politician* 
ehafe This ad vie* was ignored by those who framed 
the Constitution and although it earn* from a I lboor 
(orerament which professed democratic impulses 
it con t a nrd too many reservations to the Governor 
and th* *>ccretary of fctate Its authors claimed that 
it was an advance on the svsrem it superseded So 
it is on the broad lines. Hut the reserve powers of 
the Gowrnor were fan /nan widened to such an 
extent that the outward trappiogs of a liberal 
Constitution concealed whit has prove! to be a 
reactionary machine The same subterfuges are to 
l* attempted with India and you can take a lr**nn 
from thi* countn « vicissitude* 

It eoulf hardly have surprised the ttovernoror 
the Sreretan of b ate when early notice w** givtn 
of a sene* of motions lh*t sought the removal of 
obvlons defects m ihe Constitution 


was on contract and when the contract expired the 
Governors advisers worked far its renewal The 
Loaned opposed this on the ground that a < evlonc-c 
of better qualifications bung aiailabl th*re was no 
rhjme or reason in continuing to emi loy the imported 
man The vote for the mans salary was refusal 
after a full discussion when upon the Gorcrnor 
certified the salary on Ihe ground that this printers 
continuance was essential to ibe good government of 
the country \nd on one single day of disillusion 
men t in >Iarrh 1 > *~ir I »raewe performed three 
acts of ( ertifi<-ation 

There have been at least a Jn/en tnrh ta/errra)Mi 
by the Governor who maJc a rule of consulting the 
■"cretary of State bcforchan 1 and getting his consent 
Thus the Council was depmed of its < ourt of \ppeal 
It had to grin an 1 bear the eonv |Uinec* 


Re conversion to Hinduism 
Prof D K Blnn lark ir b u« e in P r 

< ilntUa [ ft i n w!i thir re <oiiaer-ioii to 

Hin lui«m i- permissible, tti th law Ixank- of the 
Hin lu- He «iy 
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In ha Burma anl r e $ f ]rn He av» m coar* of 
the -article , 

Bat we ma>i pass m to more recent time*. when 
the practice of even A one exercises, dwindled into 
almost ext in "tion and f-w were tho-e who mad* any 
wnom effort to profit threebv Perhaps « *t, tie 
comm- o! the Moguls that threw th* empha is other 
wire when physical exerci e- shifted from th“ 
spiritual to the military express ions of the art and 
practice and preparation for war and personal combit 
came to compri e the man expr*- ion of what was 
once a reb nous dotv It is at this sta^e that we «ee 
the development that took place in the time* of 
Strap and th* Marat ha The ure of the /a«. chain 
sword shall pole and other such exerci es develop-d 
The re rival of these things in present times is perhaps 
a similar expression . . 

Bat with the loss of political pr&ltge and th* 
warring of the various factions within India, even 
th s tvpe of phy «.»] actmtr degenerated and was 
us’d only by the cool e or the staple villager as a 
form of re reahon As a practical war rnearure it 
of course was us-less when p tied a~ain t the modern 
inventions. Apparently however one form ot 
recreation which has presxted all the wav throa-h 
ts wrestling In almost anv part of India today 
one can find the devotees of this «port praeti mg and 
contestin'* The eagerness of the onlooker-ofien 
whole villages going to watch apd back the hero of 
their will is* as he competes with a rival from anotnre 
village— is an indication that thi3 port has a deepir 
rooted place m the lives of the common people. It 
undoubtedly has its roots m very far off times. It 
is nl»o the f port of Ftjas, who nave unfortunately 
tended to profe- lonaltz* it to its detriment. On-* 
needs onty to mention one of the modern develop- 
ments of this sp-rt ihe well-equipped wrestling ring 
with accoommdation for several thousands of 
tors and a well trained corns of wrestler? of all 
weights and sizes that « maintained by the Maharaja 
of knlbapore. . 

With the passing away of the A ore exercises the 
abandoning of the s-inji tvpe of work we come into 
what is perhaps the darkest spot in the story the 
almost collapse of any spirited or aegresstve wort in 
the period ju*t preceding the early contacts with the 
West. The caures were possiblv to be found ]D 
famine, poverty disex e internecine wars, defective 
d et early mama-re purdah ascetic ideals for the 
body and associated social and religious customs. 
At any rate there appears to be a penod in wnicn 
the physical condition of the people was such that 
they are said to hare been the poorest race physical! v 
of any peoples on the earth. And for proof one 
need only tom to the vitality sta istio* of too?-* and 
subsequent davs wh eh have been compiled by the 
Government of India. 

AAith the tnereasmg contacts with the \>c** a 
change has slowly bat steadily come shout. India 
might almost b» end to have pi<*ed through another 
incarnation Observation gradually aton«ed interest 
participation has revired the natural instincts for 

^ found m every race or nation improved skill 
i participation and success in comprtiiiou have 
set new standard' and encouraged wider participation 
The nationalistic ambition of India to put herself 
alongside the other nations of the worll in all phases 
of life has led to a nation wide awakening and the 
development of a grew! national movement for 
phvsicat activity 


Industrial Development of India 
vv«/i7»<* In 4 ton make -<1130 extract from an 
addre^ of Sir M VI r*-vartv-i of which we 
luiote the following 

To obtain a clear idea 0* th* tree po? non of 
indn tv- in th * country an ted- »r.al *11 -rev 1=, a 
nece«-aiy preliminary and th* tir-t « ep toward 1* 
15 to collect s an ties of ext no- indn tn A 
reliable snrveT should be made of all Jh* mdc tne» 
par ued the juantuies and valu*-. of products 
manufac ured raw mite-ial nt Iiz»j numb r of 
pre-on» cmf’oved. wires paid moure power till'd 
and othe- pirtiretxr t ui'li eolle* te ! n a ivanced 
eouotres and th* re-uits plared at the di posa! of 
the public 

There has been no attemp at a «v ema 1- «arvev 
of the na'ural re-oure*- sn h a has bfn ca-red 
oat ondre the po'iev of ‘Con e-rat on of P*»*» urees 
bv the Govern m-nts of the Umttd **tate* of Am—! -a 
and l anada. Th* natural resources there hare b*en 
very carefully surveyed and rai-psi Tne sa-vey 
emo-are re-ources undre agrrmlrure trrirj un wa er 
power fore-ts fish~i*>. m atng a-ea and tb*v w 11 *rve 
as a model to n when s mil*- «v emi’ic «orrevs 
are nndertaken m Ind 1 Coreect mf'rmition is 
n fil’d as regi-d> th* upplv of raw mat rials, coal 
water powe- labour and oth*- fi li tc- ava It Je in 
each | ravine* and - at* for h lp n-* exisung indn res 
or starting new one-. 

A third cla-s of inre*tur»joos requred 1 an 
analyres of imports and exjor th-* import to «how 
th* els of ar iel*s for whi h th*re is a horn- 
market and th* exports os nlv to drtermin* what 
materials whi'h might provide occupations to 
ind genoa labour and in rea * 1* pnrch • ug power, 
are being s»nt out of th* country in a raw o- sea 
fim bed «tat<* 

Miny of the articles in common n e for the 
manufa-tnre of wh h raw mit-naU are available in 
the country or wh h were b‘10- manufac ured 
here at one tim* or ano her are being ob ained 
from abroad showing that the country has bren 
followin'* policie- wh ch have made In- 

dependent on foreign coaatn*s for «om* of her 
barest nece-sanes. In tec-rot tea-- three has been 
some improvement in th* manufa In e pimrelarly 
of eo ton peivgood and varu and three is a 
general detenmnan-vi on the part of th* peop'e to 
promote “-wadeshi enterprise. 
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Mutton nnd from the west 1 1 , Afghanistan which 
had then been sub] etd to the Islamic power Then 
again no hare to note that Devala tbe author of our 
Bmnti cannot be the Devi! a whose Smnu has been 
frequently adverted to by the commentators on 
law books To take one instance, \ ijmnesvara 
( \ D 1CTG-U2C ) who wrote a commentary on 
\ajnavalkya bmnti has quoted many verses from 
Devala none of which however is traceable in o ir 
bmnti This indicates that there were two IWala 
^mntis one which was known to \ ijnanesvara and 
which was a full fledged Snriti and the other the 
work which is here engiging our attention and which 
deals only with one subject rt sudthi of the 
Hindus that had been defiled through contact with the 
Mlethcbhas This latter snrclv was composed to meet 
a special situation, create l by the advent of the 
Muslim power whose over ardent proselytizing real 
began to allect Hindu society t<ry Benously 

It will thus be seen that the Devala S nnti which 
we are here considering deals solely with the question 
of reclaiming the Hindus who are defiled by contact 
with the Mleehchbas or the Muhammadans And it is 
expressly laid down that everybody male or female 
healthy or d “eased shall perform a purificatory rite 
if be or she is from eleven to eighty years old That 
this picture of mass tniVn depicted in our Smnti 
is real and not imaginary may be seen from what the 
Muhammadan historians l hem selves have written about 
this matter as has been recently pointed out by 
Prof A H Vltekir To take one instance during 
the Caliphate of Hisham ( k D >4 43) Tnnnd wa9 
governor of Slid It was he who eent expeditions 
into tbe interior of India and spread terror in 
llsjputana and Gujrat. Junail vas succeeded by 
Tamim and the latter ha Hakim While Hakim 
was tbe governor says Ualadhun the people of 
VI Hind apostatize l mid returned to idolatry with 
the exception of the inhabitants of kassah This 
means that all the Ilind is who had become 
Muslims in the parts of India subjected to the Islam 
power, again became Hindus as soon as this power 
crumpled up This state of things continued till the 
time of VI Beiuni (enea 1024 V D ) I have 

repeatedly bren told says he that when Hindu 

Blares (in Muslim countries) e capo and return to 
tbeir co intry and rel gion the Hindus order that 
they should fj“t l y wuy of expiation ihen they bury 
them in the dung stale and milk of cows for n 
certain number of days till ihey get into a state of 
fermentation Then thty drag them out of the dirt 
n nd give them similar dirt to cat an 1 more of the 
like- It is true that AI 1> rum asked the Brahmans 
if this was true 1 uc they denied if Tins t9 intelligi 
hie enough 1 cean«e that was a point on which the 
Mislims were then very touchy and a reply in the 
affirmative might probably have made them victims to 
their fanaticism But there can 1 e no doubt that 
nit llhi waa in ui abated vigour even in the time of 
VI B rum How else cotiH he bo toll not once 
but reveal !fy that Hindu slaves became Hind is 
seam on return to their eouniry ’ Hov again could 
the mode of expiation referred to by h m practically 
asm. with tl at specified by D n «? There is there 
fore roll u g futpn mg if he Chr.st.ans or 

M hnmroadans who wm originally Iltn Ins arc taken 
back into (he Hindu foil provided they have 
still preserved tbeir original Hindu cn-toms and 
ceremonies. 


Social Insurance m 1932 
The International Labour Office details in the 
third chapter of it> latest year book the progress 
of the social insurance during the year 191’ 
Imurance Worll reviews this portion of the book 
as follows 

The countries pissed id review range in geo 
graphical situation from Vrgentina to Japan 
and in political faith from Fascist Itaty to 
Communist Russia But in spite of tins diversity of 
latitude and longitude— both geographically and 
politically— the countries surveyed revealed two very 
important common features namely a genuine 
concern for the welfare and protection of the workers 
and an increasing recognition of the efficacy of 
social insurance f6r securing these Coming to 
National Social Insurance laws one cannot help 
noticing the differences occasioned bv the different 
situations in each country one is struck by the 
similarity that the national schemes reveal m their 
broad features The natural conclusion is that where 
the fundamental principles of social insurance are 
concerned there is today a fairly wide agreement 
among different nations and this fact again li au 
unmistakable sign of the gradual evolution of a 
worl 1 public opinion through the effort of bodies 
like the I L O 

Among the various schemes— (t) National Health 
Insurance and (til Unemployment Insurance and 
(tu) Workmen a Compensation have been the most 
useful and popular and they have helped to create a 
definite bond between the Government nnd the 
Workers These schemes can be enumerated as 
follows 

(1) National Health In urance which help* <o 
provide monetary benefit or medical aid during 
illness which leads to absence from the work 

(2) Unemployment scheme is probably the be-t of 
these schemes nnd the workers benefit out of it most 
as they receive maintenance allowance during the 
time they are out of work 

(3) Workmens Compensation covers the ri«k-» 
attendant upon labours in mills and factories and in 
ease of nn\ accident suitable compensation is paid to 
the workers or their dependants 

One however noli cs with regret the absence of 
Ind a in the list of the countries dncu«sed Th« 
omis on is not due to any negl gence on the part of 
the compiler of this survey hut to the fact that 
beyond a Government scheme of Workmens Com 
pensxi ton Vet no progress worth recording has been 
achieved in the direction of '-ocial Insurance, of l*t& 
There have been a greatmany changes in India and 
it is an open secret ibat in yearn to come tho | coph. 
of India will take more to insurance nnd as insurance 
becomes popular it can bo expected that soetd 
insurance m all it9 branches will 1>3 more widely 
introduced It is a great pity that such a heavily 
populated country 1 kc India has no such detinue 
schemes of national social irstirancc nnd unless and 
uniil efforts are made to introduce these scheme* of 
social insurance In la will not be able to take her 
place amongst the other nations of the world 


Physical Education in India 
Dr T Henry Gray, M D at r r tells us the 
story of the dcvelopernent of Physical E lucntion 
m India in an article in The 1 ounq Men of 
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India, Burma and Get/Ion lie «nys in coot e of 

But we must pas3 on to more recent ticnes. when 
the practice of even "logic exercises dwindled into 
almost extinction and few were tho3e who made any 
serious eflort to profit thereby Perhaps it was the 
coming of the Moguls that threw the empbasi* other 
wise when physical exerciser shifted from the 
Spiritual to the military expressions of the art and 
practice and preparation for war and personal combat 
came to comprise the mam expre sioa of what was 
once a relimous dnty It is at this stage that we see 
the development that took place in the times of 
Sivaji and the Marathas The use of the lathi chain 
sword, akali pole and other such exercises developed 
The revival of these things in present times is perhaps 
a similar expression , , 

But with the loss of political prestige and the 
warring of the various factions within India _ even 
this ty pe of physical activity degenerated and was 
used only by the coolie or the simple villager as a 
form of recreation As a practical war measure it 
of course was useless when pitted against the modern 
inventions Apparently however one form ot 
recreation which has p-rsisted all the way througn 
is wrestling In almost any part of India today 
one can find the devotees of this sport practising and 
contesting The eagerness of the onlooker— olten 
whole villages going to watch and back the hero ot 
their village as he competes with a rival from another 
village— is an indication that this sport has a deeply 
rooted place in the lives of the common people it 
undoubtedly has its roots in very far off times it 
is also the Bport of Rajas who have unfortunately 
tended to professionalize it to its detriment Une 
needs only to mention one of the modern develop 
raents of this sport, the well equipped wrestling niv 
with accoommdation for several thousands of specta 
tors and a well trained corps of wrestlers ot an 
weights and sizes that is maintained by the Maharaja 
of kolhaporc. 

With the passing away of the \ogi exercises the 
abandoning of the Sivaji tipe of work we come into 
what is perhaps the darkest spot in the story the 
almost collapse of any spirited or aggressive work in 
the period just preceding the early contacts with *“® 
West. The causes were pos»ibly to be 
famine, poverty disease internecine wars aeRcuve 
d et, early marriage purdah ascetic ideals for the 
body and associated social and religious custom 
At any rate there appears to be a period in wnicn 
the physical condition of the people was guch that 
they are said to have been the poorest race physically 
of any peoples on the earth \nd for proof on ® 
need only turn to the vitality statistics of those and 
subsequent days which have been compiled by tbe 
Government of India. _ 

W ith the increasing contacts with the M est a 
change has slowly but steadily come about India 
might almost be said to have passed through anotber 
lncarnation Observation gradually aroased interest 
participation has revived the natural instincts for 

& found in every race or nation improved skill 
i participation and success in competition have 
act new standards and encouraged wider participation 
The nationalistic ambiuon of India to put bervcJf 
alongside the other nat ons of the wotll in all phases 
of life has led to a nation wide awakening and the 
development of a great national movement for 
phTsieal activity 


Industrial Development of India 

Indian mikes =ome extracts from an 
address of Sir M YisV“a\arayn, of which we 
I note the following 

To obtain a clear idea of the true position of 
industries m this country an industrial survey is a 
nece««ary preliminary and the first step towards it 
is to collect statistics of existing industries A 
reliable survey should be made of nil the industries 
pursued tbe quantities and value* of products 
manufactured raw materials utilized number of 
pers>oos employed wages paid motive power used 
and other particulars usually collected in advanced 
countries and the results placed at the disposal of 
the public 

There has been no attempt at a systematic survey 
of the natural resource* such as has been carried 
out under the policy of Conservation of Resources 
by tbe Governments of the Lotted States of America 
and < anada The natural resources there have been 
very carefully surveyed and mapped The surveys 
embrace resources under agriculture irrigation water 
power forests fisheries miumg areas and th«y will serve 
as a model to us when similar systematic surveys 
are undertaken in India Correct infirmation is 
needed as regards the supply of raw materials coal 
water power labour and other facilites avail* le in 
each jirovince and State for helping existing industries 
or starting new ones 

A third class of investigations required is an 
analysis of imports and exj orts the imports to show 
the c!a«s of articles for whi»h there is a home 
market and the exports mainly to determine whit 
materials which might provide occupations to 
indigenou labour and increase it« purchs mg power, 
are being seot out of the country in a raw or Bean 
finished state. 

AI»oy of the articles in common use for the 
manufacture of which raw materials are available in 
the country or which were being manufactured 
here at one time or another are being obtained 
from abroad showing that the country has been 
following policies which have made her 
dependent on foreign countries for some of her 
barest necessaries In recent years there has been 
some improvement in the manufacture par mulariy 
of cotton piecegoods and jam and there is a 
genera determinatm n 0 n the part of th* people fo 
promote bwadeshi enterprise l p 10 

pro&^uch f ° r ** 

which the people of this country wenfat one £ 
not only manufactonng for tbem«e?vM hnr 

area lia'i s 

decay If purchases of „i n ,£’ n ^ § rare notional 
necessaries hate to be paid '/or 5 fmi ^ 0Iter 
earnings from agriculture L is dn„/C ® ea f e 

and industries is dislocated between agriculture 

Inda«tn*Jiz*tjon has to h» , 

and worked for If left to 0r p n,z ed planned 
powth under the oii tinc , of Da ' 0 ^ 

K is impossible to expect InA i Ufa limitations 
“'f.™ be mpSki? kS Jot 

real danger of a further SD( \ , ,he / e » -A very 
towards ruralizatioo wnh a ^ ur, ker drift 

dreads to contemplate. % ™ »«• which one 
« ta lor thc*e in authority, 
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*o consider whether by timely nnd effective measures 
such a drift should not be checked and checked at 
once 


Polygyny in British West Africa 

Mr W AMtson has contributed an ink resting 
paper on poljgtnj m British West Africa m 
27 c Infrt/i . Pilfi We make the following- 
extracts from the piper 

One of the problems facing the advance of Christa 
mty in British West \ fries is that of the prevailing 
marriage custom namely polygyny the beneficent 
system of several wives sharing one husband the 
work of one household the farm and the production 
of raw products for export 

“Native law docs not prescribe the number of wives 
a man may have b it it does definitely provide against 
marriages within the blood 1 or example a man 
may not marry his wife 8 sister his own sister his 
mother daughter aunt cousin niece and so forth 
Vway from civilization there are few illegitimate 
children no prostitutes as we know them no homes 
for fallen w om-n and rescue societies arc 
unnecessary 

If n man and a woman within the prohibited 
degrees of kinship are intimate both commit the 
crime of fiiraoogaoia a very serious breach of 
native law and custom involving heavy punishment 
for the delinquents nnd their respective families 
Unfaithfulness in a wife is considered an offence 
but it is not a disgrace In certain circumstances 
unfaithful conduct in the husband is allowable 

The first wife to be married is as a rule, the head 
wife and she is sometimes older than the husband 
She controls the household and by virtue of that 
good sen«o which is horn in the blood manages to do 
so without undue friction Jealousy among the wives 
is not obvious to a stranger and any untoward 
inquieitncness would be strongly resented 

\ humane nnd wise arrangement safe guards the 
health of an expectant mother nnd her baby until 
the child is weaned nnd nt the same lime acts as a 
natural non mechanical non chemical form of family 
limitation 

Ht9 wives help one another to keep the house 
clean prepare and cook the meals weed the farm 
manufacture palm oil from the pencarp of the fruit 
the husband has gathered and crack the nuts to 
obtain the palm kernel They co operate in harvesting 
the crops grown on thpir farm clean spin and dye 
their own cotton with the roo9t wonderful shades of 
blue the husband if he is a weaver weaving the 
spun cotton into long slrips which he sews together 
forming (he country cloth for which the Protectorate 
of Sierra Leone is noted There is no machinery 
nil the opera ions arc done by hand I rom this 
home made cloth are made roomy and picturesque 
gowns for men wraps for women and bed coverings 
What is known as the Oallmas Cloth is a work 
of art in colour design and lasting quality It is 
a curious fact that the men arc the seamsters and 
not the women 

The men share with their wives every penny 
they reefive as the result of the joint efforts of the 
family The 1 ou«c« are their own property, the land 
Is (heir own the land bouses clothes nnd feeds 
them*‘tbf\ paj one direct tax namely five shillings 
per dwelling house per annum there arc no rat** 
and taxc* nnd the Income fax is still unknown 


every woman can have a child if hhe wants one 
and the child will not be a bastard to carry the 
brand of shame through all its innocent young dara 
there is no unemployment the dole is still a 
stranger and women do not eomp a (c with men for 
men a work m truth in welf administered chicfdoms 
the drawbacks and hindrances of the vaunted emhra 
tion oi the countries of the modern white man and 
woman are difficult to find 

On dark nights early to bed h the rule In fine 
weather, when the moon shines with alt the beautiful 
splendour of the topics the family joins in the 
village dance to the tune of B°gbulis drums and 
song the pipe and palm wine creating in a very 
happy and pleasant scene an urbane fnctionless 
sociability difficult to imagine and which must be 
seen through unprejudiced eyes to be believed 

for many years Vie white missionary of rations 
nationalities foreign as well as our oicn has tried to 
eonrtnre tie 1 fnean woman I know that she is a 
slate and a mere chattel Itrtng in sin It the 
Protectorate of Sieri a Isonc there were women Para 
moi ill Chiefs Sub chiefs, and heads of tillages long 
before tie women of Britain obtained Me rote With 
such a vigorous mentality the p-ople on whose 
behalf this is written will, on« day if led aright 
realize which kind of life is best for them that of 
the industrialized white man and woman or their 
own 


Science in Ancient India 

Mr E S Parameswara writes in an article in 
The ''diolar 

The development of Geometry was hnkei with 
religion and it arose out of mathematical applications 
to the religious rituals such as llama toga etc. 
Many of the theorems in Euclid, such as that of 
Pythagoras were well known to the Hindus Arya 
bhalts m the fifth centun A D knew that tbe 
area of a circle could be written as Itr* lie found 
the value of II to be 3141G Many difficult construe 
tions in Geometry could be easily performed by 
him Hbaskaracharya in the twelfth century gave 
a correlated account of his predecessors such as 
Sredhara Varaharaihira Bhraraagupta etc 

Bhastaracharya knew that bodies fell to the 
ground because the earth attracted them Gravity 
was known but not the law of gravitation The 
accelerated motion of bodies, as they fell freely was 
known Bhaskara attributed the persistent tendency 
for motion of a body to \ eca an expression similar 
to our notions of Inertia Kanada the founder of 
the \ aisheshika philosophy gave out the theory of 
atomic and molecular combinations The Jams held 
that the different classes of elementary substances 
were evolved out of a primordial atom This reminds 
us of the modern hydrogen theory The sire of the 
atom was konwn to be 1 1 15 '2 81 of a cubic inch 
This is a remarkable coincidence with the latest vilue 
attributed to the hydrogen atom The phenomenon 
of reflection and refraction was known to 
Udayotkara heat and light were ascribed to motion 


Economics of Indian Salesmanship 
Mr Traill A Varglicso contrasts Indian 
salesmanship with American m n u«eful paper 
in The /we Fconomic Journal Ho writes 
The profit making motive Ingrained in man whtcb 
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sees in money the lever of material comforts may 
hie any other motive be earned to an extreme or 
reducea to an absurdity Hence the ridicule attached 
to the ' Get rich quick and ‘ Devil take the 

hindmost ’ philosophy which is after all the economic 
interpretation of the bioloincal struggle for existence 
and the survival of the fittest Vll exaggerations aside 
the money making motive which incarnates in sales 
manship works differently in \menca and India If 
America errs on the wrong side with high pressure 
salesmanship India is frozen into stolidity except 
for the bevy of insurance agents who have cropped 
up like mu“hroOms recently It may be that the 

needs of the consuming public are few that their 
purchasing power is low that there are few goods 
to sell in our India. Other excuses may come in 
handy Educated Indians are mostly content to 
importunate for jobs m government departments 
they oie salesmen in the larger sense that they want 
to «ell rent or mortgage their services for a money 
consideration But they reveal from an American 
point of view poor sale^maship Our graduates know 
too little of business English and too much of literary 
English and the sins of Shakespeare and Milton that 
thev never write to the point Their ‘ Most respected and 
honourable btr. Salutations the recitals in the body 
of the application about their miseries the sisters to 
marry and the brothers to educate and the abject 
prayer at the conclusion assure that it is food 
for the \\ P B The American employers prefer 
to hear of the job-seeker’s abilities, achievements 
in the field and in the class his eelf confidence and 
self respect Nothing gives yon a better chance to 
a job Itere than a persona) interview and a frank, 
bold f*«-‘o face talk with the boss unaccompanied 
by in laws or letters though it looks as though 
Vmtnca too is in these depression days falling down 
infn line with India 

Returning to India after an absence of four 
tears I max reminisce about our department vtores 
hotels r-ulway ticket offices and similar public 
places and the methods of salesmanship From 
the first it struck me that the turnover of goods 
in Indian business firms is frightfully glow which 
m America would have served the manager with 
notice at the end of the week This alow turnover 
is I believe through inefficient and inexpert salesman 
ship. To take the familiar instance of the department 
store. There is a general air of la lifferenee in the 
management I have noted extreme examples of 
salevboya playing cards or reading newspapers and 
in Bombay many of the bazaar shoes are equipped 
with couches an 1 pillows behind the de»k with 
their irrc'i«tibte temptations fn all these places the 
customer has usually to go about searching for 
the salesman and then enquire the price ot this 
or that article for there are no signs or dromons 
of the floor and invariably the prices arc not only 
unmarked but are a!«o subject to the dera tat mg 
onleal of bargaining which has made the Ea*t 
proverbial in the V> e~i The attitude of the average 
shoj keeper sec ns to be that the customer mo«l wait 
on him instead of the Other way He thinks 
that he is doing you a favour Take the hotrU for 
• change There is neither menu nor a pneo 1 st on 
the tables or the walls as in the Imencan cafe tanas 
an 1 unless one is carrfnl more often than not, he 
will pay through the no~e for the guilt of wearing a 
sunhit It seems to be on the economic principle of 
what the trific can bear as m taxation or railway 
rate making’ ^ucc«‘tvtlv hailed and U-aten by 
72—11 


these tactics I am careful to assertain ‘he prices 
before I order but how embarrassing one doesu t 
feel like ordering more thus reducing turnover and 
profits The American idea is small profit per unit 
with a large income through rapid turnover of goods 
as shown by their mass production and sale schemes 
In India the percentage of profit seems to be larger 
and the turnover smaller If only the net result 
were the same ’ The importance of turnover is 
illustrated from the dividend sheets of the Woolwoitt 
Grant Kress and ocher 5 and 10 cent stores in New 
\ ork who carry nothing over these values (about 
2 and -1 annas) Uraost every need is supplied by 
them from thimble and thread to frying pan and hot 
chocolate. And their floors are crowded out by 
elbow jostle rs any part of the day 


Discovery of the Vitamins 

The Oriental IValchman and herald of Health 
gives fbe «torv of the discorery of the vitimins as 
follows 

In 1SG6 a disease called benben was raging in 
the Dutch East Indies It9 tell amon" the white 
soldiers and sailors of the Dutch army and navy was 
proportionately a9 great as among the native papula 
tion Claude Lillingston in Hjgcta is responsible 
for the statement that beriberi the name that has 
attached itself to this d sease, is from a Sinhalese 
word meaning cannot first used in Ceylon to 
describe the condition of the patient who cannot do 
anything because bis heart is weak and hia limbs 
arc often dropsical and paralysed 

The Dutch Government in ISoGsent Dr fykraan 
out to Java aa a member of a Commission to invest! 
gate and locate if possible the germ responsible for 
beriben It had been only a few years since f'asteur 
had made his revolutionary discovery of germs. 
More recently Koch of Germany had electrified the 
medical world by the discovery of the germ of tuber 
cnlosis The entire medical profession had become 
‘germ conscious believing that every disease ibxt 
a Hlieted the human family mu-t ari«e from some 
germ 

So Dr Ivkman and his colleagues »p*nt many 
weary months vainly searching for the benben ’ germ 
In the end the other members of the Commission 
returned to Holland but Vc lykman stayed on as 
director of the new Be*eanh laboratory in Batavia 
This laboratory happened to be next door to a 
mititary hospital from who«c wards Dr Fvkman 
received the waste scraps for feeding the laboratory 
animals on which he was experimenting These scraps 
consisted mainly of white or unpolished nc& The 
doctor was puzzled by a singular illness that over 
took his fowls the lot of them Buffering from a 
peculiar form of paralysis 

Tnr Hiddli S»t T ri> 

Mr Lillingston gives the following accoun* of 
the rolling of the nddle Germ, were oCoree 

at once snspcc’ed but no micro organism could be 

incriminated. II* 1 he been allowed at this iUre to 
continue his search for terms at bis r.- n r c *2 


continue his search for germs a 
and without mv interference' from "man 

?*r**”?^ t'4V, fed 


'_own sweet 

Ft km an r 

,te 
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beyond a doubt The commission has heard evidence 
to establish the following facts 

The mass of inflammable material required to lay 
tan fire could not possibly have been brought into 
the building without knowledge of the management 
» e *I re department of Berlin was not called until 
alter the police appeared and a company of tirenty 
Ptorm Troopers was alreadj in charge when the fire 
engines eame Director Gempp of the very efficient 
Berlin Fire Department complained that Minister 
Goring would not permit him to send out further 
alarms to prevent unnecamry destruct on Mr Gempp 
noticed in those parts of the building which were 
not destrojed by flames piles of incendiary material 
sufficient to have filled a large truck 

The caretakers of the Reichstag on February 
27 the day of the fire were dismissed from duty by 
the "Nazi house inspector at 1 p m. m spite of their 
protest as there would be nothing more to do that 
day 

Although the raid on the Karl Liebknecht Haus — 
where it js alleged plans for the destruction of the 
Reichstag and other public buildings were found— 
took place on February 24 and the Nazi President 
of Police reported verbally to Minister Goring on 
h ebrunry 26 no steps were taken te ensure the 
safety of the Reichstag 

Thef incendiary van der Lubbe who when arrested 
had a Dutch passpoTt and a membership card of 
the Communist parly of Holland in his pocket, knew 
neither Torglcr nor any of his Communist codefend 
nnts on the contrary he had known leading National 
Socialists for more than two years and had been 
repeatedly used bv them 

A number of Nazis knew of the plan to set fire 
to the Reichstag and spoke of it belore the act was 
perpetrated 

Add to these facts that the government appointed 
welt known National Socialist lawyers to represent 
the defendants at the tnal that attorneys chosen by 
the accused were prevented bv terroristic threats 
from taking over the defence and that the German 
State Vttorney declined to guarantee to Roraain 
Holland the safety of witnesses for the defence who 
are at present outside of Germany but are willing 
to teitify The case is prejudged for to admit the 
innocence of the accused would prove the guilt of 
the present rulers of Germany 


Early Days of Hitler 

A writer who signs himself IV W C has 
given nn account of Hitler 3 early days in The 
iW Statesman and JSntwn We are quoting 
this article m full for its unusual interest 

The first time I heard the name of \dolf Hitler 
mentioned was shortly after the end of the Mar when 
a man named 1 ran* Xavier Huber a war veteran 
who had had a teg shot awav before lerdun in 111 " 
told me stories of a curious fellow who had been in 
his regiment at the front He was a ca-nilous chap 
and sitting in 'hat same B irgerbrau Keller in Munich 
where in 10^3 Hitler took his first plunge into 
revolutwnan activities bv firing off his army revolver 
at the ceiling and declaring the morrow would sen 
him victor or dead although it saw him neither the 
one nor the other but unscathed a belter shelter 
fugitive in the Bavarian hills bo used to tell tales 
tragic and humorous of his campaign experiences 
The thing that had struck him about rnvate 


Hitler was his grandiloquence. He was neither 
popular nor tho reverse with hts fellows they }n$t 
smiled at him and his vague, rambling speeches On 
everything in the world and out of it He acquired 
very .swift!} the reputation of betng what in the 
British Army is called ‘an old soldier That is he 
showed distinct talent in avoiding disagreeable tasks 
but he knew on which side his oread was buttered 
He interested himself particularly m the important 
question of seeing that the officers washing was dong 
or doing it himself. This secured for him the goo -1 
graces of t be colonel who reraored him from tb e 
more constant dangers of the trenches and appointed 
him runner between regimental headquarters and thg 
front line. 

These duties brought him frequently in contact 
with the men and he would sit for boars in g 
dug-out and hold forth on socialism of whi h it wa* 
evident he had only very hazy notions Old Social 
Democrats used to laugh at him but no oq^ 
debated seriously with him He could not brooV 
contradiction an a used to Hr into terrible rages if 
anyone ventured a word of dissent. Though he got 
the Iron Cross of the second class, no one m the 
regiment ever looked upon Hitler as any sort of n 
hero indeed they rather admired him for the skill 
with which he avoided hot corners Tho regiment'd 
records contain not a Imp concerning an award of 
the Iron Cross of the first class to Hitler, though m 
latter years he has taken to wearing it prominently 
on his self constructed uniform 

In those days in "Munich I lived in the Thierah 
Strasse where nowadays the Hitlerite orgao 
VolUseher Bcobaehter has its office In a sumptuous 
building and I frequently noticed in the street « 
man who vaguel} reminded me of a militant edition of 
Charlie Chaplin owing to bi9 characteristic moustache 
and bis bouncing way of walking He never wore a hat 
bat always earned a riding whip in his hand with 
which he used incessantly to chop off imaginary 
heads as he walked He was so funny that I in 
quired from neighbours who he might be most ot 
them owing to his Slav type took him to bo one of 
those Russian emigres who abounded in Germany at 
that time and they freely talked of bis being 
probably a trifle mentally deranged But m) grocer 
told me it was a Herr \doIf Hitler from Braunaii 
in tustna and that he was leader of a (my poht csi 
group which called itself the German National 
Socialist Workers Party He lived quietly enough 
as a boarder in the apartment ot a smalt artisan 
wywAr iVrti\oVw far sa etowea? fetpev ziaJJfo lDQ 
J oth’ehrr Beat nett ter and orated in hole-und-corncr 
meetings liefore audiences of a dozen or two. it s 
closest friend was a Russian en igre from the I**™* 
provinces a certain Herr Rosenberg who was jc '« * 
owner of the paper Out of curiosity I bought toe 
paper once or twice and found it « scatter hr* 10 ™ 
collection of wild anti-Jenish stones and articles 
interlarded with panegyrics on the C ermanic taco 
It tv obliging grocer cfo~ed his information on H ** ,w 
bv remarking that he frequent!} purchased things 
in his shop and was despite his eccentric appearance 
quite a pleasant fellow though inclined to l* 1K 
sixteen to the dozen about anything and everything 
Borne time later I became a frequent customer oi 
a little wine saloon in the Schcllmg Stns«e. can™ 
the 0«teria Bavaria.' It was an historic place *n 
its way for i* had been the haunt of tho philosopher 
Schcllmg The Public in this inn was mostly 
composed of Rohemians artists art stu lents ana 
member! of the staff of Svnpltcusimtis the famous 
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satirical weekly Musicians and poetasters sat around 
of an evening and listened to Gulbransson or Thony 
giving forth their views on art politics and the 
pnce of a pound of meat Discussions ensued that 
fisted far into the night over tan tarcfs of 6cer and 
bottles of an excellent Chianti Hitler was an almost 
daily vj«itor he had I learned been a hou^e painter 
in bis earl) days in \ icnna but he was rather sore 
on the subject and posed as an artist He was very 
fond of airing bis views on art and architecture 
which, however were not taken seriously by any 
of the artists who frequented the place. 

Hitler was often accompanied by one or two 
friends who I was told were members of his little 
political group The most sensible of the band was n 
chemist named Gregor Strasser a very sound feltow 
with whom 1 often spoke Hitler a closest friend 
at that time however seemed to be an ex army 
captain named Poebrn who later became chief of th«* 
htoria Troops while his friend Baida r von Schirach 
was entrusted with leadership of the Hitler Touth 
the boy scout organization of the National socialist 
movement. 

One thing that struek me about Hitler was his 
extreme abstemiousness He ate every oi"ht a dish 
of vegetables and mineral water was his only drink 
lie never smoked This reminds me of an amusing 
incident when ildter became Chancellor The German 
vegetarians have a central organ of their league and 
this paper came out with flaming headlines 

First Grfat \ ictori oi Gfbman \eoetabians 
Hiti.fr Bfxowfs Chancellor 
Sometimes instead of regaling us with chaotic 
s perches Hitler would sit for bonT3 on end in front 
of his mineral water staring into space not uttenng 
n word and apparently quite oblivious of bis 
surroundings. If on the«e occasions someone suddenly 
addressed him he would stare as if out of sleep and 
stroke his forehead with his hand severat times 
liefore coming back to reality 

Apart from politics and art Hitlers chief topics 
of conversation were Italy and clairvoyance He had 
never visited Italy but had apparently read a great 
deal about it and he would sometimes talk for half 
an hour on end about the glories of ancient ] ome 
and the greatness of the Caesars. There was some- 
thing about his talk that made one think of the 
prophets of the 01 1 Testament he spoke as if he 
be) eved himself to lie inspired The only thing that 
disced the illusion was his frequent. u<*e. of words, 
that are not found in the dictionary of a cultivated 
German 

One day I remember that a man came in who 
for the pnce of a plate of soup read hands and 
toll fortunes Hitler retired with the soothsayer 
into a corner and spent a whole hour with him in 
earnest conference \\ hen he got luck among u« he 
turned with anger upon a student who h* 1 made * 
slighting remark about clairvoyance, and launc) ed 
out upon an eloquent defence of occultism of crery 
kind an l especially of astrology He made • 
confidant too, of a 1cwj«h charlatan named Meins 
chnridor who haf taken to himself the name of 
Hanusren and con« ilted htm frequently iiannsaen 
who sulucquently fonnded and ran a week I v 
newspaper on astrology devoted to lndir ct 
propaganda for Hiller became for a few weeks 
after Hitler * aecc«« on to power almost as 
important a factor in Germany as Paspuuo had 
been in Fusao. IJ it hi* end was a tragi- one He 


was found murdered in a field in the environs of 
Berlin Accounts vary regarding his death Som| 
Bay he knew too much others that he had warned 
Hitler that the stars were unfavourable to him and 
that in the begiGi-fing o{ (he mater ol 1933 he irpwW 
collapse Others sgain ascribe his death to thd 
jealousy of professional colleagues However that 
may be the incident does not appear to have shaken 
Hitler s faith in astrology and one of Hanussen ? 
chief rivals a man named uacke has been appointed 
by Hitler Federal Commissary for Occultism Ihis 
I believe is the first time m modern ages that a state 
has officially recognized soothsaying and turned it 
into a government department 


But there is one extraordianry feature about 
Hitler s faith in the occult which gives rise ttf 
intriguing speculation Is everyone knows he has 
adopted the swastika as the emblem not only of hi? 
party but of the state But curiously enough this 
swastika is reversed and anyone acquainted with 
Eastern beliefs and superstitions knows that this is 
to be regarded with positive homr \n inverted 
swastika is indicative not of endless life but of the 
flood and flame of life leading to a violent destruction 
Did Hitler know this when he foiste«t it upon the 
German nation t Is the reversed swastika just 
another b gn of the man a half baked conception of 
things even his beloved mystici m * Or is this a 
last vestige of the irony of his political faith * 

Hitler was not without devoted adherents in the 
Ostena Bavaria Some students after a while became 
seized with a sort of hero worship regarding him 
and hung on to every word lie said with wrapt 
attention But there is no doubt that his chief 
admirers were the two waitress"* btirom Havanan 
wenches who listened open mouthed to him and 
danced attendance on him in a way that formed the 
subject of many jokes among the habitues of the 
place Hitler ■ relation* with women indeed are a 
strange and obscure chapter I saw a great deal of 
him at that time and I can certify that he was in 
these matters as abstemious as m regard to fool and 
dnok The only woman he eccraed to care for at 
all was the lady to whose villa in the hills he fled 
after his inglorious collapse in November 1923 He 
used to correspond with her a great deal and spent 
frequent week-ends at her place latterly he is said 
to hare fallen in lore nnk Winifred Wagner but 1 
can hardly imagine the Hiller of U 1 in love 
Another thing that struek me was the man s utter 
incapacity to deaf with important details When 
be spoke of Italy, or the German rare* or occultism 
or the Jews hia talk was a sneere* on of vague 
generalities couched in attractive if flowery language 
but showing in every care either complete ignorance 
or at 3ca»t complete contempt for detail 


Though he insisted in reason and out of season 
on the greatness of pure Germanism J veTCT mp , 
a German "ho was so entirely un German Hi, 

*l<eech, his outlook upon men and things were far 
wore Ih w TeatettK. JU } red cverytfciog 

f reign while he denounced it Ha race thcorow 
came from the frenchman Gobinean and the fnelish 
renegade Houston Chamberlain Hw famous nK 1 

tb, rhiM l^cb , he 5^. 


adopted by actors 'to* Rire^HySm * fpkterfnge 
regimental standard* wen • I,1S 

Homan eagles His uniforms 
Germanic They are 


Mfe imitation of i 
. — e anything ’ 

sort of codjuii of I 
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Austrian, and I ot,h*h uniform* with most of the had an! probsMy *till 1* passionately, 
J> 0 »\ts to ftU thrto lint l will »ay tlili »' the linene in ail ho »ay» and doc* 
R*utt of thc*c long evtniiijr* apc.nl with him he wa* hypocritical am! insincere. 



almost ferociously 
ctcn when it appear* 


The Sculptor’s Wife 
(Front View) 

By Deviprasad Kay Chandhtm 



INDIANS ABROAD 

B\ BENABSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


Mr Sorabjee Rustomjee on the Indian 
Colonization Enquiry m South Africa 
"We have already expressed our opinion 
on the question of the co operation of our 
countrymen m South Africa with the Colom 
zation Enquiry Committee and we are glad 
to note that responsible workers of the South 
African Congress like Sir Sorabjee Rustomjee 
and Swami Bhawani Dayal Sannvasi ha\e taken 
up a commonsonsc attitude of the whole 
situation We give below a few extracts 
from an article of Mr Sorabjee on this 
subject 

After the emergency Conference of th 
3outh African Indian Congress overwhelmingly 
endorsed the action of its Executive in the 
appointment of a rep tentative to 'it on the 
Governments Committee of enquiry into the 
possibilities of colonization for Indnns, the 
opposition contmues to hold meetings — the 
object of which is to st r up oppo ltion to 
the Congress W hatever our fault' in livi hially 
may have been— and who is without blame — 
thefe can be no ju'tificaton for Leeping up 
an agitation which can onlj create ?u»pi ion 
nnd doubt among ignorant people 
ARF W £ IVCON'I'TFVT ’ 

The Cfangress is accused of being inconsistent 
in agreeing to co-operate in the enquiry 
whilst at the t-amo time stating that it is not 
mfivour of any colonization scheme Thu 
npparentcontnidiction is in reality nothing of the 
kin 1 The present enquiry I' in tended to hndout 
whether any suitable area exi ts when. Indians, 
including South African In 1 ans, if they «o 
desire may emigrate with good prospects We 
are not interested in the alleged motives of the 
Anti Asiatic element in the Union Parliament, 
who no doubt woul 1 bo gla 1 to t-cc tl e last of 
us. We can afford to ignore an atiitu/e 
whi h is ba«ed on colour preju lice an 1 rnet il 
ammositv W e were well aware of the att tu le 
when we agreed to support the Inhan dcl*ga 
lion at the Cape Town Ilounl Table Con 
ference — an Iso were the present lealereof the 
Indian opposition who were s gnatones to the 
agreement arrived at. There is therefore no 
change in that respect. 

On Plfth fi> W on* 

It has been stated that wo shoull bp 
justified in withlrawing our promise to co- 
operate bceau»e of the passing of legislation 
detrimental to our interests such as the 
Tran«Taal I/in 1 Tenure Bilk bat we dm led 
that *uch action on our part, even if j i*ti£abl 
would be retaliatory W e dm Jed therefore 


to «tand by our pledged word nnd not 
confu e one thing with another If tho 
Government have not kept their part of the 
bargain we de«ire to keep our 

The Right To Con«iititio\ 

We accepted the Governments invitation 
for one very good rea on an 1 that is the 
right to be consulted on all matters affecting 
our interest' Behind all the intense feeling 
that actuated Mr Gandhi an 1 th Indian 
leaders who suffrel imprisonment in the 
Pas«i\e Ive i lance movement was the principle 
of consultation Most of us Tegard the present 
en iuiry with tolerit on nnd nothing further 
for we have little futh in its success hue we 
feel that we can a«si»t the Government in 
their enquiry without giung away any 
principle 

This statement of Mr Sorabjee makes the 
whole situation very clear and we wonder 
why there should be an) misunderstanding 
about it 


A Circular Letter of the South African 
Indian Congress 

. Since the agitation against the Congress 
decision on this subject by those who were, 
opposed to it continues unibated the 
Secretaries of the Sou*h African Indian 
Congress have been comj>elled to issue some 
circular letters on this subject Here h one 
that put« the whole thing in a nutshell 




.in tivim in 

1 Ikcau'e our I/*alers gave a solemn 
an 1 honourable un 1 risking to the Govern 
ment of In lia Dclegat on in 103* on which 
the b i«h of the nccnnJ ( ajK-lown ^prerment 
was arrived at between tl o Union and In lmn 
Governments 

2 Itreau o we re-affirmed the un lertakin" 
at our Conference m lohinne-burg m Augurt 
1*132, an 1 reiterated it again at the ^outh 
\fncan In 1 in Con-rep's at an Fmerrencr 
Conference on the lOih an 1 Jijth Vu-m-t, I'm 

} B*™** wo " Iwa y» cried* for and 
welcome.! Lomniw n* an 1 Committee, 0 f 
* n l ui n ,ntu *ny pha*e of our question. 

1 ‘"’-‘Su 1 * we arkrd f r repre*fni*i</> n .. 

th *c Commission, and Commute*, 
i. the fret occasion we ate bemr i 
representation ^ granted 

o. I '•'cause this enquiry is onlv an 

we , * rr *»<■* comm tte-1 to coloniLtion 
colonization *ch»ne m ® JOa or sny 
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C Because this enquiry is an occasion to 
prove our right to be in this country — that 
we are assets in this land — that we are not 
a burden nor are we undesirables, nor that our 
numbers need reduction. 

7. Because we can, through this enquiry, 
prove that the Union has ample and vast 
unoccupied spaces that can and should be 
opened up to the Indian ■ 

8 Because to refrain to participate will 
mean allowing our ca*<e to go by default. 

9 Because, above all, we can trust Sir. 
ft R Naidoo, the South African Congress 
nominee, on the Enquiry Committee. 

Nora Wfil. 

The Conyrcts doe * not mhocate any one 
leai in g the country undei any scheme 


A Suicidal Policy 

Some of our country men in South Afnca 
have taken up a verj Wrong line of action 
The) have formed a Colonial Born and 
Settler’s Association. To divide the Indian 


Community of South Africa into two parts, the 
colonial born and the Indian born will be 
nothing short of a criminal folly at this stage 
and we wonder if the promotera of this 
sectional feeliDg among our countr)men in the 
Union realize the reactions that their attitude 
will have in other colonics. Our countrymen 
abroad havo always looked up to South African 
Indians Indeed, some of them have modelled 
their organizations on the South African 
Congress constitution and they have undoubted- 
ly received considerable inspiration from 
the SnUjagraha movement there. It will be a 
real tragedy if this sectional feeling spread 0 
far and wide as it will do irreparable harm 
to the cause of Indians abroad. Wc shall 
request Mr. Christopher and his friends with 
all earnestness to desist from this suicidal 
policy. Mr Christopher has been one of our 
finest workers and it pains us a great deal 
that he of all people should have lent his 
support to such a line of action. 




Bodhisattva from Chandi Plaean, .Tara 
ixe p 6CU 



LONDON LETTER 

By MWOR I) GR VH \M POLf 


Di-vitw \mtnt or Worm IV vi 

T H I' Bureau of the Disarmament ( onference 
opens this week, at Geneva, and it t not too 

n ucli to aj that upon the deci ions come 

lo 01 not come to — during the next fen weeks 
ban B the issue of world peace or world war 
War in .Europe between trance an! German j 
war m the Pacific between Tapan liu sia an 1 
the Unite l ^tate- 

There can bo very little doubt that the v i*t 
majorit) of people in this country want peace 
l$ut unfortunatel) it is also the case that politi 
u\ power is at present vn the Viands of a party 
llio ( onservativc Party which is hende 1 straight 
for war 

Oi r \ vrroN vl Go\ era wf \t 
I he National Government has never been 
national in anj thing but name If it had reall> 
been a National Government as Mi 1 an«hur\ 
lias recently pointed out it would have included 
the Official Oposition from the beginning But 
from the tir«t it ha l the support neither of the 
Opposition nor of Mr Iloyd George and his 
I ibernl following Moreover since its formation 
and a3 a result of its C on«ervative policj in 
inrifts and foreign atlairs the other Liberal 
leadei Sir Herbert ‘-amuel lias defected with 
Ills following Any ] oor remains of Liberals 
or J abour still left in it will ne\er rejoin their 
former Pnrties Time, therefore has revealed the 
National Government to he in fact what it wa* 
in essence, i (on ervativc Government 

Co\s] r\ ati\ es IIf \ui\« vor \\ vi 
In the e circumstances it is important to 
reali/e what the Conservative Parte ha-> to c iy 
on this urgent an I vital matter of Di« armament 
\nd Va°t Thursday thej to\\ the world Their 
annual Party Conference opene l that daj at 
Birmingham and a di«cu Ssion took place on 
international ntiurs Two verv important Re o 
lutions were on the paper one of war an 1 the 
other of peace The one of war wa-> carried 
unanimously an 1 the one of peace was withdrawn 
to nvoi l its certain defeat * 

The Resolution concerned with war wa« 
moved (one might a 1 1 of cour c) b\ Lord Lloyd 
It deplored “the inadequacy of the pro vi ions 
made for imperial defence It was enthu— 
i\3ttcally supported by Mr \\ mston Churchill 
and Mr Amerj Ail it •> i ramnl i > nnn wn l / 
It may be olj ctcd that it3 chiefe t supporter- 
were the oil guard— the same men who*e evil 
policy it is to make ba 1 blood between I nglan 1 
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an 1 In In— but the fact remains that t!i 
Resolution was camel unanunou lj Vnd when 
one delegate more a realt t than the real 
warned the C onference that it will go forth 
from here that we are a war Party he wa> 
shoute 1 down 

\s for the Resolution which wa= withlrmn 
an I which was mcerned with peace it has even 
more sigmficanc at the present time when tli 
Di armament C onference is resuming at Geneva 
It was a re olulion congratulating the Govern 
ment on its plana submitted to Geneva '-o 
that is all tli e l inservatives care for llic Brin h 
Draft t onvention 

L\i m * ITfofts fop Pi iii 

Mr Vmery in hi= speech a Rotating m 
increas in armaments urged the Con ervativc 
C onference to sen ! out a counter blast to the 
anti war motion pa =e l by Labour at Hastings 
1 he Labur Partv has b*cn meeting in < onfernc 
at Ha ting III in dramati and ironic » ontrasl 
that while the ( on'ervative Confeicncc will l> 
remembered foi its unanimous approv il of i 
Re olulion calling for mor armaments the 
Hastings (onference will be remembered a (he 
scene of the most eloquent speech ever male lj 
Mr \rthui Hender-on the Pre i lent of th 
Di armament Conference 

Mr Hcnder -m » speech was «o remukablc 
that a reprint of it was at ongc called for 
Perhaps future generations will real it an! 
reflect that if it had been acted upon, the worl I 
might have li'covered in time the thin„* that 
belonged unto its peace It range 1 over th< 
whole field psychological md practical in which 
the work for pence must be organized 
Tur ( u-Fs of Map 


The p ycliological \ ac Aground of war h of 
cour-e a sen=e of insecurity —of fear iven 
wars of nggre« ion are war* of fear fear that 
nolhing but force will get vou your plau tu th 
sun \nd the oimament firms hare rwown fat 
bv phjing upon tins fear “\\ e mu«f destrov 
said Mr Hen ler*on “the n irrow loyalties m i 
fawatacisma that make men realy for war Ami 
to have peace we mu t not only sun treat ‘ 
removing the right to resort to war but we mu , 
abolish the national equipment and , n tilnt ons 
that make war possible an 1 (lr , r ,rnt f 

1/ ll I If I f ir tr J 

The rnratc inteictj Ural l, c h, „ 

,h ? there „ nn ei.dente ol He bomi 4? 
C0.ni: on .n irnrament nrahm' yr“ A l 
Irawrence po.nt.,1 h , t * 
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Oxford, thftt armament firs in <wrj country of 
1 urope nrt working full time ‘In the c»«o of 
tiic linn of hkodn tiio ( zicho Mowikmu firm 
which nlrenly has tni lo links nil our Ike worlj 
the dividend# for tiio jut ten >eira hau »/ ur >/y 
/if in » /«*r out It JSI/j } t trjtl 

Ini Mjsui 01 f’ri\ vri 
I his menace e in net Ik. over-emphasm 1 And 
if nnj on u 13 still sceptical let him pomicr n 
Miccoli juH mule in the Ixaguo M- nildy by 
tfic Spanish delegate Bonor Mnd iringn I)t nonne 
mg this traffic in arms ho rc\eikd that in 19 1> 
when (ho licaguo tiita trying to settle n lonfh t 
between two nation* 0110 single exporting 
• onntM supplied hotli lOinbatants with four 
times the amount of munitions thftt it lin 1 «ol I 
In the whole world during 19 Mi 

Hint ihi nrnmmcnt firms, nioreoser Ime ways 
xnl means of smuggling their dot dish wares 
jtmKi frontiers feems clear when «o ronsfder 
ome further figures i hluced i»y ^enor Mnd in iga 
Hie lotil export of nms for the years 1920 to 
1990 w is ovei £121000000 Due during that 
same period the total imports contiollcd were 
onlv IJjCQO I here is thus a discrepancy of over 
C27,000000 How can this bo accounted for and 
where have I Wo £27,000000 worth of armunents 
gone to v 

lnr Lim s oi Am ami to Pi m i 
lo return to "Mr Arthur Hender«on In t)ic 
lohticul fiell lie marked out three important 
mes of advance The first and mo=t uigent need 
he said was lo bring the two great Powers =till 
outside the League, the United Stites an I 
ilus in into partnership tn the task of orgimr 
mg peice Jvext lie reiterated his now f unotis 
miggcstioii for a Peace Act Tins Act woul t l>c 
framed so ns fo bring our national le„isl ition 
into line with our international obligitions I n 
other words our obligation under the 1 Vaco Piet 
to refrain from tlie use of war ns an instrument 
of national policy and our obligation un ler the 
Optional Glau«© to submit our dispute® to nrbi 
trillion wonll be brought down to e will ( and 
home lo the man m the street ! ) m nn orlmnr\ 
and accessible Act of Parliament Mr 1 lender 
son* last point brought him to the present 
Disarmament Conference and the all important 
issue of eonltol Ale mu«t fix, he sail ihc 
niiount of every country s armaments in on 
international Treat j And ihc execution of that 
Pre it} must be placed under tin. 'tipervisi m of 
un international commission 

l he Bureau of the Disarmament C. inference 
meets today and the General ( ommi3«ion on 
October Kith \\ hat hoi e is there of «uch nn 
international Treaty ? 

Inti i ' vtion ii ‘a u i s 
During the past fortnight, while prehmtnarv 
i on versa ti on s have lx.cn in progress Disarmament 
news Ins been conflicting and i rnstly alarmist 
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On the In mh xtde Jfiitimix , ft forifliliibli 
journalist of the flight, h is tries! to work up n 
•<nre Tn a telegram from Otnevn le mcuFed 
M Paul lloncour the French Ionign 'I ini'- ter 
of agreeing lo reduce the l'nnili Army hj 
two third® from ( 00 009 to 200000 The only 
foundation for such ft rumour of course is that 
this is the figure proposed in the British Drift 
(oimntion lint Pertmnx male it appear as if 
A! Paul lloncour Ini agree 1 t> an iiinnrili i(r 
ridutlion even before the end of ft trial period 
( As the figure dfJOGXI is import Jilt, it shoal! Ir 
noted th it it does not include 1 nnce 8 coloni d 
troops which nNo nre put at JftftOtMi) M Paul 
Boneiur, it might he ad lo 1, wa* only to ngra 
to tins if for their parr the Germans woul 1 
agree lo the proposals for armament control 

On the German °i lo there has boon Feint 
encouragement for tin* project of control Tin 
Nun jnper I till* In hn 1‘ft / In cynicdly 
remarked 

Do ihc I reneh real 1 1 believe tint a foreign 
control <o omission could travel nloit Germani 
so fncly ns lo lie able lo discover the secret 
nrmamcr is wlicli we are alleged to have -un'ws 
indeed this commission is a»swed by the fl riuati 
nuthoriius + No control commission in the work! 
will be able to find anything except whai it is 
allowed to find To discover peertt armaments i« 
not the business of official comrotsM t s hut ns 
tefore it will l e the I usincss of apie« 

Germanv it has to he ndniillel i* in no 
very helpful moo I A week a„o it «cemed 
otherwise Then everyone win commenting with 
rein f for iiWince on the dispissionatcly legal 
'tin spheie in which the Reichstag Irul had 
opened ft looked ns if the Aazis wished to 
rehihihtite theniselres in world opinion But 
thit ntmosphere was soon dissipated and the 
pre iding judge has bccomo the chief instrument 
of the prosecution Hercer (an 1 more luehcrou ) 
loo has grown the prosecution of the Tew« who 
iniy not he journ ilists now oi even jockeys' 
Germany “till sees hci*elf m an heroic role, 
revealing to the worl 1 the historic nns*ion of 
National ‘'oct dram 

GlIMAMh I’lOWlls 
I he one tneouriging feature of the pre ent 
hfficult time is the way in which hrnnee i* 
Iceping hei heal On I ndav Germ my comniu 
incite 1 to the British and Itihan Governments 
llio proix>sd3 winch she will put forward at 
the Disarnnment ( onfercnce Hit information 
w is communic ited verf ally an 1 only to Britain 
and J hdy — a «hght of course to 1 rnnee and 
Anienci Ihe reason given for this most unu ual 
uid until j lonmtic coin e was that in the recent 
tonversitions Italy his hcen acting in a more 
or Ie«s arbitral capacity while the propo als 
them«elvcs were in the intnrc of replies to 
questions put forwanl by Sir lohn Simon and 
“•o were communicate I to Bntun 
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If the manner of communicating the e propo 
'•al3 was di ta«teful to France, the nutter of them 
must have been more so For they were 
uncompromising in the extreme Yet France 
has lo t no time in getting into touch at Geneva 
with Italy anil the United states Vud the 
result is that "carcely twenty four hours aftei 
the delivery of the verbal Geimm Note I ranee 
is reported to be willing to concede a number 
of German} a point* to be prepared to go as 
far as she can in other worl to make po =ible 
the conclu ion of a Disarmament Convention 
Such reports «cem almost too good to b* 
true except that a1optin_ a eoncili itorv attitule 
to Nazi Germany ma> be one wiv of i tiling 
its bluff Indeed it i alread} hinted tbit if 
German} cannot wre<k the Conference one wiy 
slu will try another 

Still at is early da} » to be cyn cal and it 
ran} be more prohtabl to consider the rights 
and the wrongs of the German position The 
he} to the German attitude 1 as alway* equaliti 
of statu Ihe tim® has gone b} when there 
was one law for the \lhes and another for 
Geimm} wh n the Allies might have certain 
tvpes of weat ns whch t lermany might not 
But thi difficult} which irises t this Is 
Getminy secretly le aiming or not* If she i 
there cm be no que tion of putting tbe*e 
dangerous weapons into her hand* hqmlly 
or so thinks I ranee there can be no que tion 
of France lepriving herself of the protection 
of the e particular t} pes of weapon® ( The e 
inchile ntrciaft tanks an 1 heav> gun®) 

Ivrn \ iri in u (aintioi \nr«'tn 

Hit onl} wa} of e«tablislung whether 
German} or an' other Power is re-inning (and 
remember that leakage of o\ er l‘ , 7 000 (XXI) is 
to «et up a form of international control Ynd 
Germany his in fact even if with her tongue in 
her cheek agreed to such control provided it is 
universal in its application But here again 
another difficult} nri‘e3 Prince wants a 
probitionary period of control and only after 
the lontrol has been found to be working «ati® 
factorily woul 1 “he con®iler allowing Germany 
to acquire on} of the forbid len weapon® And 
German' in her latest dem inds, wants during 
the probat onar} period “token ®pecimens of 
such weapon® 

But if (he Disarmament Convention is to he 
i reality all the®e aggre®oive weapons will be 
reduced progre «ivelv —and eventually ®crapped 
Mhy then as M D dadier the French Prime 
'Iinister his pertinently n*ked ®houll Germany 
deman 1 the right to bud 1 today co«tly material 
of war which if the Convention «hould be 
signed woul 1 have to he de«troved *oon after * 

Germany i* on ®tronger ground when «he 
urges that a beginning ®hou!d be made in the 
reduction of armaments before the ini of the 
probationary period It ha® been France’s wish 


to maintain armaments at their present level 
during this period But there can be little doubt 
that thi is one of the points he "ill concede 
For as the r one mi t points out tin® week 
inspection pins a definite programme of auto 
mate rciuction by ®tige* ®chedulel in advance 
mi} b“ the means of ®avmg the day 
Gi e vr hriTirs * Position 
The gr at concession made b} Irince ippeus 
to be in the muter of effectives ‘'he ha 
suggested that ®he will after all reduce hei Arm} 
to MOoin) men (and MO 000 men in her colonies) 
and that, at the end of a shortened probationary 
penod on condition that penalties are provided 
foi an} breach of the Disarmament Convention 
To thi it is said Germany has al o agreed 
But will Great Britain agiee to penilties or 
anctions a3 the} are u ually c tiled ’ One of 
the great ®tumbling blocks in the way of building 
up international security is that although every 
child is laught that there can be no law where 
there is no sanction Britain always fights shy of 
any international ®anc-tion— which she always 
regai Is as an entanglement 

The heart of the pre«ent situation however 
is this What does Germany really want * In 
many quarter* and especially in the United 
‘•late she is crelited with wanting one thmg 
only— to breik up the Gonferenc® It is even 
stited th it if she canuot breakup the Conference 
*hc will walk out of it in any cisc. 


It llll GONFLIFNCI FAILS 
If Germany walks out of the Conference two 
cour e will be open to the rest of the Power® 
The hi «t is to continue without her and to con 
<Iule a Di armament Convention amongst them 
e The effect of tills of cour®e would be 
that Germany would be completely i«olited md 
m the matter of her armament* «till bound by 
th Treaty of Ver«aiUe« And shculd alio re-nrm 
she would violate not only that Treaty but the 
Treaty of Locarno Moreover the United State* 
has intimated that =he would consider Germany s 
re-armament n* a breach of the American Germ in 
Pern Treaty of 19*>1 She is even suggesting 
the feasibility of joining other Powers m nil 
economic boycott of Germany 

The second course might be a meeting of the 
signatories of the Four Power Pact summonel 
by fcignor Mu =olmi to Stre*a or Rome Such n 
cour*e seems at fir=t ®ight to be preferable to the 
terrible isolation of Germany which woul l result 
from continuing the Disarmament Conference 
l!‘ th .°. u * her But '} n V sbt pr °\ e “Pwlb dangerous 
* PCace tbe Vfor1 ' 5 m that it would 
probably mean the postponement of the Di anna 
!S , 1 ? ferei ?, ce f° r time being— and perhaps 
indefinitely Be*ide® it is high time the Great 
Powers m Lurope realize 1 that the re^t of the 
wor!l is a, interested themselves in disarmament. 
Geneva, an 1 the organization of worl I ®ecunty ** 
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A\i> Jai vn ’ 

Amciiui anil Soviet Ru «n are a* vitdly 
tom. era cd particularly m view of the imperialist 
wire which Japan i« wiging — and prep mng 
Indeed ns one tntic points out, Japan may be 
a very disturbing ilement in ihe Disarmament 


Conference Tviryboly, he say 8 mma to Inyc 
forgotten Japan but -ho may well prove tin 
la«t hard obstacle The world is only just 
beginning to realiz thi grive con 8 cquenies of 
its feeble acceptance of Japan's conduct during 
the Inst two year 8 
October 9 191 > 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN SIAM 

B\ NILE AN A PERUMAL 


T JFIL three succo 8 8i\c rc\olutions in 
Siam during the past one year had 
been earned out without bloodshed 
oi fighting The sccict of that lies 
in the. f ict that the revolutionaries had to face 
no opposition in any form to their scheme 8 
King Prajadhipok, the ruler, had never created 
i mil parti m order to suppress the icvoln 
tummies and lie lias refrained from doing so 
mainly with the object of preventing internal 
conflicts and thus preserung the peace of Siam 
Bnrther His Maje 8 ty loves his own people 


tuhiti » more share in the administration of the 
country in an orderly way, and therefore, when 
the fir«t revolution took place on July 25, 
1<I J2, he agieed to become a ruler under 
i constitution from an absolute monarch, 
even without a word of protc«t But this 


concession on the part of the King grcitly 
disturbed a class of people in Siam known as 
the "princes * A nd it is one of these "Princes" 
who is said to bo leading an attack on 
Bangkok today with a view to overthrowing 
the military government established a few 
mouths ago by Col Phya Bihol Bolabav uh i 
Sena, the President of the State Council and 
the Commander in Chief of the Siame-e 
fighting forces The colonel himself is stated 
to have been educated in i military academy 
in Holland and poscsses a sound knowledge 
of governments in Europe 
Since he came to power every 
thing became cal m in Siam 
although behind the scenes 
then did exist inti lgues igunst 
his regime— a feature in the 
administrations of in inv 

Oriental countries 

r vactly one vear after the 
first i evolution had taken 

place in 'ham, I found mv 8 <u 

alighting from the inter 

national express train at 
Bangkok, the capital I think 
it was on the 2'ith lulv this 
year "The city is >« n 
revolution foyer today,' Mid 
one of those who came to 
receive inc it the station T 
thought that would be nice, 
since I could then enjoy a real 
thi ill My host proceeded 
to tell me that at any time a revolution might 
bicak out in Siam again, since there was 
disaffection among the membcis of the arm', 
navy and air force ngimst the present 
regime I was also told that the British and 
Trench Consul Generals in Bangkok had 
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ipproached the government asking for 
protection for their people and the authorities 
have assured their safety, in case fighting 
broke out But, my informant never told me 
a word about a Prince silentlj planning for 
a march on Bangkok 

Immediate! j I reiched my residence I 
tried to get Col Bahol, the Militarv Dictator, 
for an interview but he was not m 
Bangkok at that time, hav mg gone to Hua 
Hm to seek an audience with His Majesty 
the Iving on important state affairs But, as 
I went around the cit), I did not even notice 
am enthusiasm among the people id anticipa 
tion of a revolution I drove around the 
localities where the garrisons and other 
government offices were situated but here 
al-o I failed to observt anything that could 
point to a pos ible outbreak Mj friend, 
who is b\ no means a la} man, continued to 
assure me that even thing would be done m 
Bangkok, onty in absolute secrecy, and no one 
could correctlv «ay what would be happening 
an hour hence I had to believe his word® 

The causes of the Siamese rev olution last 
vear aic not at ill deep aud unfathomable 
The Siamese never felt anv discontent at anv 
time about th( rule of Siamese monarch*, 
especially under the present ruler, King 
Prajadhipok who is a scholar and statesman 
of no mean order But o far as I know the 
autocracj of the * Pi Dices in Siam had been 
the cause of widespread discontent among 
the educated class of Siamese Until the 
revolution, all the ministerial portfolios in the 
government were their monopolv and the 
main power of gov ernmont too rested in then 
hands 

Isow who are the a c Pnuces * M hat 
right thev have to hold the administration of 
the countrv lu their hands while the common 
roan in Siam, able to discharge the functions 
of office exactlv like the princes, is kept at 
the bottom as an * under dog, the King 
himself having no objection to it 4 The e are 
questions which mav be pertinently a«ked 
lo make these issues clear I must *a\ that 
some of the Princes are no doubt closely 
connected to Their Majesties the King and 
the Queen as verv cIo«c blood relations but a 
good man} other Princes arc none else than 
the children of concubines and contorts of 


the Siamese moDarchs from time to tuue Jn 
Siam the monarchs were notorious for several 
centuries for maintaining haiem <• Onlv 
the present ruler observes monogam} 
stnetty and does not keep even a 
single woman as hi- ‘consort' besides bis 
charming aud cultured Queen, Ramabhai 
Baram But bis brother, King Vajiravudb, 
whom King Prajadhipok suet ceded on 
the throne is said to have maintained a 
large harem, and so did the present ruler s 
father King Chulalnagkorn Of the 
mnumciable women kept in the pilacc 
children were born fiom time to time 
ind all of them came to be called the 
Princes ’ Thus then right and previlego 
to occupv prominent positions in the state 
was rendered eas}, although man> of them 
were uttcrlv unfit to carry out the respon«i 
bihties of then offices cfficicntl} But, from 
what I know, men like Prince Damiong 
Prince Purachatra and Prince Svasti arc great 
men The} have «m ed Siam with devotion 
and abihtv I m} =elf had occasion to meet 
and chat with Prince Dimiong anil Pnntc 
Purachatra m m} capacitv of a journalist 
and the impression the} gave me then was 
that tbev were not only able to occupy the 
ministerial positions which thev then held 
but were sincerelv devoted to the nervicc 
of Siam who c progress the} had foremost 
in their heart And about Pnnce Svasti, 
the Kings father in law, I have it on reliable 
authority that he is one of the ablest states- 
» lan in the Past, and I think for man} vears 
he held the position of Minister of fusticc 
As far as I is abilities were concerned, it is 
said that he earned a name for himself iu the 
mimstr} To these three men the Siaincsi 
people owe a deep debt of gratitude but I 
doubt v ery much whether the same excellent 
qualities could be attributed to the other 
Princes as well 


That the educated Siamese had been all 
along nourshmg a hatred against these prince* 
is a well known fact Had the} been a little 
generous and cared for the claims „f the 
educated Siamese for suitable appointments 
in the administration of the countrv, I doubt 
whether the power, ot the Pnuee, would 
ever dwindled, a- they hove today But 
the, were oil dong .od.Berent lh “ 
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uulocric) co nt in u oil Am! how the incut* 
table I) h li ipjic neil 

If these Princes Jtncd Si mi more and thur 
own power and self glonlic ltion less, thc\ 
should ha\ c done nothing to t rt itc discontent 
ui tho countr) l 01 centimes togcthoi tin \ 
1 ml wedded power mid tin prculcgc to advice 
the Kings on state in ittcra but now tint there 
»rc stillieicnth educated aud capiblt men in 
Siam, desirous of t thing n prominent part 


in the governance of the countrs, it is onh 
proper on the part of the puttees to da 
nothing that would bnn_, i u\ il w ir to the 
doors of Siam 

V\ Inlc I wn stud) mg the conditions in 
Stain, I found tint His Majest\ the King 
did not fcem to bear an> spite igunst the 


it \olutionnue 4 who made him * (institutional 
tidti horn nn abiolut/ inwirch Tnxt is 
wh\ I f.el tint nobodj aull regret more tin 
iCtion of Puutc Bodcoraj m leading an 
nttick on the Pina Hihol gournmeut than 
Hi'* And it b< ems to me nn jmpos 

siblc ta*-k for the nggressue I’rincc to oier 
tlnow thepresrnt regime b\ am means 

Vs n jc»ult of in) inustigitione into the 
prc^cnt-di) nfFurs of Snrn aid from what 
i know nf tho people of 
tint ancient counfn, I 
l*c!ic\c that the Siamese hate 
not progres cd e > much is to 
iinintiini a republic m gourn 
inent ill b\ theim-ehes It will 
t ihc it least a century for 
‘'nm to reach tint stage, mice 
popular education i« still in its 
infniicx in that eouutr) In 
tlie meantime, it is desirable that 
the educated Smm s c be gi\cu 
more «lnre in the administration 
of tin countr) under «uch n 
progreesuc mon irch as King 
Pnjndhipok Only a monarchy, 
it app< ir* to me, can maintain 
the pnee of Sum under the 

I rodent order of iflair«, and if 

I I ice should exist, the princes 
-hould no moic tnllc with 
unbitious scheme-' to rc«torc 
tc the old order of tilings in the 
toutiti) The) must full) realize 
tl at the progrc e ei\c tcmlenci 
of the world toda) W 

goseinuKiits )«. democratic md not 
autocratic J oc) ‘•houfd, therefore, in the 
inteieat ot monarch) and no le*-, of Siam, 
do nothing to disturb the peace of (he countn 
b) loading offensive attacks on tho present 
govemmuit b\ the Siamese leaders who arc 
fidly Jo) a! to tho King 
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Desirabihfx of Holding an A I. C C 
Meeting 

Tvver BUKO the publication of Mr M S 
Vncy’s statement dissolving ( ongrc— • organi 
nations and laying down the futuie linen of 
work of Congressmen there hive been 
demands on the part of many of them tint 
n meeting of the All India Congress Com 
mittee should bo held to chalk out a 
programme of work foi the Indian National 
Congress ind decide other matters relating 
to it Recently Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malauja has issued an appeal m which a 
similar desire has been expressed Thi- ha* 
been followed by the publication ot a state 
ment made by Mr \ Kakshwari Rao and 
Mr M Bapmccdu of Andhradesa after inter 
viewing Mahatma Gandhi at Wardha Phey 
«ay 

He deeply deplored the fact that many 
< -ongressmen who were not ottering cml resistance 
did no other national Bervice and abo that whde 
he himself flaw no occasion for convening; a 
meeting of the Vll India Congress Committee as 
its result waa to him a foregone concl lsion those 
who believed otherwise had thou ht that the til 
India Congress Committee would chalk out a new 
programme and definitely give up civil resistance 
even tl only for the time being should 6end a 
re |Ui*ition t) Pandit lawaharlal Nehru It was 
clear that hi- strongly disapproved of the ten 
dency of throwing the responsibility on himself 
or the Secretary for calling a meeting of that 
body 

Gandhiji evident] \ think- that, if a 
meeting of the A T C C were called, the 
majority woti’d not agree to definitely give 
up civil resistance, even if only for the time 
bnng And he mat be presumed to know 
the mind of the generality of A ICC 
members at lea t as well as other However 
whatever the result of an A I C C meeting 


may be, those who disuc it should send a 
nipusitinn to I’andit lawaharlal Nehru 

Hitherto civil di-obedience has been the 
main politic d activity of active Congress 
worker* So if n meeting of the A I C C 
were called, the members would have to 
make «om pronouncement on cml dis 
obedience If they icmaind entirely silent 
o i the question, they would be justly under- 
stood to have tacitly reiterated their faith 
tn civil disobedient* ns the informal Poom 
conti rence openly did md faitli mu«t lead 
to work- It they c\pres«l> reiterated their 
faith in civil disobedience, in tbit ca«c also 
they would be expected to engage in and 
lead a i ampaign of civ il di obedience afrc«h 
Rut can there he uch a campaign m the 
ii nnediatc or near future *> No accurate 
ob-ervci of the \ resent situation will say that 
such a campaign can be started eaily, if a t 
all hoi even though Mahatma Gnrdhi has 
stressed the importance of individual cud 
disobedience more than once, only - sina jf 
number of Congie«-men have recently gone in 
for civil disobedience 

So, nothing would be gained bv member 
ot the V I C t in meeting assembled either 
tacitly allow it git to be pie«umed that they 
continued to believe in civil disobedience or 
openly and expressly reiterating the ir 
m it Rather would such conduet on tlie.r 
,m t expose them to the crit.cm ,h 1t th „ 
had ceased to practise what they nrof« 
or that thei no lo, 1!r(!r h ad 
act up to their conviction 

Members of the A I (' (' 
as ooiblod might, in tin. altornativ- 

" 0,,M a-Mgn for 
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The) would not and could not sincerely 
recant Not to speak of actual civil i esi&tcr» 
and otliei congressmen, there aie others who 
believe that civil disobedience is a pci fectlv 
legitimate, na) constitutional, weapon in the 
struggle for national political advancement 
If certain conditions had been fulfilled — 
conditions which were mentioned in Tin 
Modern Rotten for October 1920, pages 
li7 58, but nevei fulfilled, it might hive been 
an irresistible weapon On ethical grounds, 
too no such aigumcnts can be adduced 
against it as can be brought forward against 
armed rebellion involving bloodshed, e^c 
Against it one can, of course, say that, m 
certain oircnnistmoes, civil disobedience 
would be fruitless, impracticable or 
inexpedient, or that it would involve an 
amount of suffering and sacrifice which the 
people would not be strong enough to 
nndeigo 

\\ c do not thmk the A I C C would 
ngieo to assign or be well advised in assigning 
nn\ of the above reasons for giving up 
civil disobedience 

Hut supposing the members decided to 
giv c up eiv ll disobedience without assigning 
an> reasons, would tluv do so absolute!) 
md unconditional!) and for cv er * \\ hat 

language exactl) would thev use in giving 
it -* Before discussing probable answers 
to tmv such questions, one might ask Is it 
absolute 1) nccessar) to make a decimation 
giving up civil disobedience * Some might 
repb It is neccssar) for sati«f)ing the 
Government That would lead us again to 
the same question, ‘\\ hat language cvnctlv 
would the) use in giving it up 0 The 
A I C C could not and would not «av , “We 
give it up for evtr” If it were said, ‘Wc 
give it up for the present or for the time 
being/ that would searcclv be accepted as 
sitisfactor), the words ‘for the present’ oi 
‘foi the time bung being vague and denoting 
no definite period of time It has indeed 
been wild on behalf of the Government that it 
docs not want Congress to make a decla 
ration giving up civil disobedience foi cv er 
But what period would satisfy Governmmt ’ 
live viars, 10 )cars, 25 ) cars, 50 ) ears, 
n cental v . ? I« tlicro an) Indian, 

an) Congiesstnau who can prophesy that 


there will not be am civil disobedience 
for even one, two, three, four or live 
vcais ? 

3f a non-GongrCssman, if one who hts not 
engaged in civ ll disobedience, mav be illowed 
to venture a guess, wc would sav that undi r 
present uicumstapces a meeting of tb n 

A I C C would perhaps not improve matter'* 
—it might possibl) make the situation worse, 
and so it had better not be called If— no 
matter, for what reasons — civil disobedience 
has been practically giv en up, let the pi ople 
and the Government both note the fact md 
draw their own conclusions ind do their 
respective tlntic* 

Desirability of an All Parties 
Convention 

It is undoubted!) nccc«siri foi Congies* 
men, as foi othei pohticalh mindrd Indian-, 
to have a political progiammo to ineit the 
needs of the present situation If not 
impossible, it should bo such a programme is 
would be acceptable to all Indian nationalist- 
including Congressmen In mv ease it 
should be «uch ns would bring togetln r »•> 
mail) nationalist political parties as possible 
m a united political endeavour 1 or tin- 
re ison wc support Pandit Madan Mi ban 
Malaviva’s appeal for an Yll-Pnrtns 
Convention and Mr V S Srinivasa Sastns 
more recent call for a united front 

Aot belonging to am partv and not 
being in the position of leader- of in) 
partv, we have hlthdto onh suggested Midi 
joint endeavour, and that ludiicctlv 

For e\ implc, in the last (October) numbir 
ot this Reitrn, published on September 22 
on account of the autumnal hohda)S, wo 
wioti in the course of our Editorial Acte 
under the heading “Ao All Pint' ' 
Pohfu s ? * 

perhaps the outcome Mould be the chalYi >fi 
out of some political progra nmc accord io„ W 
which men an 1 women of various shades Ot 
political opinion might work, together It was not 
impossible. 1 or except the comiminalut Jlasuoi 
politicians and some depree-cd class lead rs 
politically minded Indians of all other political 
Lrouj s belonging to various religious eommunilic^ 
hate been disillusion? l and hat c l ccomo dissat si cu 
with the White I aper proposals and a common 
dissatisfaction often leads to united action 
It has to be admitted with rtgret that, not 
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only iq India but in other countries as well, 
there has been caste m politics But in 
other countries — Great Britain, for instance, 
m times of emergency and national pen) 
political caste barriers do not stand in the 
way of united action India at present is 
faced with the peril of the comiag constitu- 
tion There ought to be combiued action 
to avert the danger We cannot command 
success, but should deserve it 

Congress resorted to direct action, whilst 
other political parties stuck to the older 
methods Congresomen may say that they 
took to direct action because other methods 
had failed But the other parties may also now 
say that direct action has also failed to usher 
in Swaraj This is not equivalent to saying 
that Non co-operation and civil disobedience 
have been entirely valueless A great 
Liberal leader like Mr V S Srinivasa 
Sastn has said that the momentum which the 
Indian political movement has acquired has 
been due to Non co-operation That is not all 
It has changed the mentality and outlook of 
a large number of people It has made them 
self reliant, courageous, inured to suSering 
and accustomed to sacrifices Temporary 
failure is not permanent defeat, as the history 
of national struggles all over the world shows 
clearly So, in deliberating with others for 
the purpose of taking concerted action, 
Congressmen need not at all smart under a 
sense of defeat Nor need non Congressmen 
be afraid that they would be hurried into 
direct action For, mass direct action has 
been expressly given up for an indefinite 
period — put offline die a* it were In an AH 
Parties Convention civil disobedience should 
not and cannot be discussed 

It should not be beyond the wit of Indian 
men to devi«c some lmc of action which 
would not be derided as mendicancy and 
would not be direct action either 

All Nationalists are agreed m condemning 
the "White Paper proposals The grounds 
of condemnation are well known They 
ought to be formulated in an agreed manifesto 
As regards the political goal of India, 
CoDgre stnen need not give np their own goal 
of independence, which i« also our goal But 
in working with others they should not object 
to a goal the pursuit of which would lead 
74—13 


all Indians a great way m the direction of 
independence Mahatma Gandhi, with the 
consent of Congress, has stated repeatedly 
that he would accept the substance of 
independence The W estminster statute has 
given all Dominions in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations the substance of indepen- 
dence to a greater extent than before That 
is perhaps the main reason why, in spite of 
earlier pledges, promises, or "declarations 
of intention on the part of the British 
Crown, Parliament and statesmen, the White 
Paper has deliberately avoided the nse of the 
words Dominion Status So let the united 
demand of Nationalist India be Dominion 
Status 

The present nominaUj National but 
reallv Toiy Government of Great Britain 
will turn a deaf ear to such a demand 
Nevertheless, let the world be reminded again 
and again what India demauds 


Indian Nationalism and British 


Imperialism and Commerce 


The Intelligent Man s Renew of Europe 
To-day, by G- D H Colo and Margaret 
I Cole, is a recent publication which gives 
a fairly correct idea of the contemporary 
history, finance, industry, trade and politics 
of Europe and of its problem of war and 
peace. After dealing with Great Britain's 
Jn«h problem, the authors write 

“The second great imperial problem which has 
troubled Great Britain since the war is that of 
India Bat this falls outside the scope of fins 
volume for it would be impossible to deal 
adequately with the relations between Great Britain 
and India without considering other aspects of 
the Eastern question 


bo India is not a mere domestic concern 
of Great Britain The relation between the 
two countries is an aspect of the wider 
Eastern qnestion 

The authors observe that ‘the nse of 
Indian Nationalism aad the stiff unsolved 
problems which a new Indian constitution 
presents have raised acute issues for the 
British economic svatem as well as for the 
Bnti h Empire as a political unit” How the 
British economic system ha3 been affected is 
briefly told in the following passages 

“India is the largest mirLet for . 

and above all for cotton goods Dnmg h fhe^Sr 
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there was a considerable advance of cotton produc* 
tion in India itself and since 1918 this advance 
haa continued and there has also been a consider 
able import into India of cheap cotton goods 
produced in Japan The Indian manufacturers 
want protection for their own industry against 
both British and Japanese imports and Great 
Britain has been compelled to concede the principle 
of tariff autonomy to the Indian Government 
tekteh of course she still finally controls (Italics 
ours Ed 1/ R ) and actually to permit in 
response to strong pressure from the Indian manu 
facturers the imposition of protective duties on 
British goods Under the Ottawa agreements the 
Indian Government agreed to give preference to 
British imports and the British manufacturer 
thus enjoys a more favourable position m the 
Indian market than his Japai ese rival hut the 
protection accorded to the home manufacturer 
reman s substantial and Here has been strong 
objection in 1 idia to the granting of any preference 
at all (Ital cs ours La MR) 

The authors proceed 

Moreover India like China uses the boycott 
as one of her most powerful political weapons and 
there has been from time to lime a den ite boy 
cott of Lancashire products by tbe Indian impor 
ters even apart from Gandhi s campaign in favour 
of the use of Indian cloth produc -d upon tbe 
handloora Great Britain can obviously ill afford 
any further contraction in the Indian market 

Then the influence of Britain’s economic 
necessity on her political policy in India is 
referred to 

A large part of the trade in cheap cotton goods 
is already lost and is roost unlikely ever to be 
recovered but there remains a sufficiently large 
volume of exports to India to exercise an impor 
tant influence on the political policy of Great 
Britain in dealing with Indian Nationalist 
claims 


How do the British people want to treat 
these claims ? 


'The Diebards in Great Britain wish so to 
crush the Ind an Nationalist movement as to keep 
the Indian market open to Bntish goods by 
force but the majority of British politicians and 
the exporters interested in the Indian trade 
strongly doubt the practicability of this course, 
and therefore favour more conciliatory methods 
So, it is only “the practicability of this 
course” which is doubted, not its justice and 
righteousness 1 

It remains to bo seen whether the Bound 
Table Conferences and the further discussions 
now in progress for the elaboration of a new 
Indian constitution will result in a working 
compromise. 

We arc then told why there maj be a 


“compromise . . .. 

the Indians neither possess at present the 
coherent power required for open rebellion nor 
sereo in desiring an absolute and immed ate with 
drawal of the British. The Indians want self 


government , but they are prepared to compro- 
mise if gr at Br tain will meet them half way 
and Indian opini n is so dividnl exp^c ally over 
tbe differe c**s between Mohammedans and Hindus,, 
as to make at least a tenpornry compronis- mire 
1 kily than an open rupture unless Great 
Britain becomes involved m a new European 
war Moreover the position of the Irdian princes 
who have no desire for democratic tnMitu ions 
to be installed m thetr territories under the aCgis 
of the Indian Nationalist movement str»nth ns 
Great Britain in reels n g the claims of the more 
intransigent Indian Nationalists Nor can U be 
forgoitin that Irdian Nationalism m torn asunder 
by co Aiding class interests as well as by racial 
ai d rtlig oils d (Terences The Indian Nationalist 
cotton employers have no desire to unloose among 
their exceedingly ill pud workers forces too strong 
to be controlled and this is a further factor 
making on the side of at least a temporary 
compromise. 

But Indian Nationalists do not find any 
“compromise” in the \\ lute Paper proposals 
Tli 3 are intended to make the becretary 
of btite for India, the Govtrnor-Gcneral and 
the G ivexnor-', greater autocrats than they 
are even at present The British Diehards 
know their business well They have raised 
the cries of ‘abdication,” “surrender,” 
“scuttle,” etc, in order that there may not 
be the least “compromise/ but that, on the 
contrary, the V hit e Paper pr« posils may be 
purged of even nominal concessions to the 
peoj le of India 

The passages wc have quoted above are 
a good reminder of the difficulties and 
obstacles in the way of our winniDg self 
government 

Bftal Parmananda' s Hindu Mafa- 
sabha Presidential Address 

The address delivered by Blm Parma- 
nanda as President of the Ajm r sess ou of 
the Hindu Malinsabha was an able, frank, 
and, for the most part, clear prono inceinent 
It has been subjected to ndirrse criticism io 
some Cot gress organs, because the speaker 
has ent icizi d the Congn ss and Mahat ua 
Gandhi, Muhammadans also have attacked 
it, because the speaker has expos d the real 
character and object of the Prime Minister’s 
communal decision, miscalled the communal 
award 

The main topic dealt with in tbo address 
is the communal decision Bliai Parmananda 9 
condemna ion of the ih ciston is unequivocal 
and wholly just and justified 
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With referei ce to the communal problem, 
Bhai Parnvuiai da ohs< rv« s 

In the course of th“ first Round Table 
-Conf rence tbe communal problem was C"ee 
presented in its mosr acute form as a bar to 
further constitutional progre a This was anin 
another trap The S mon Commits on had 
described the communal problem as the most 
important and highly controversial one At the 
same time supposing it to be incapable of solution 
by mutual agreement of the two communities thev 
had laid down their solution for it I think m 
such a case the question sho tld not have been 
raided ar all at the Round Table Conference and 
•even when it was raised and no agreement was 
reached the Commission s unanimous recommen 
da'ion on that point was already there which 
consilermg the statutory position and the import 
anee of the investigation of the Comm *«ion 
should have been the last thing to he ignored 
Again when after ihe so called truce between the 
-Government and Mahatma Gandhi Mahatma 
Gandhi went to London instead of negotiating 
wi'h the British Government he began to follow 
the will o the wisp th ory of Hindu Muslim unity 
Knowing full well that his failure was a foregone 
conclusion the new Conservative Government of 
England settled with the Muslim leaders and a 
friendly alliance was established between them 
This alliance was the inevitable outcome of 
Mahatma Gandhis wrong attitude aDd handling 
As a result of ihis the Premier took it upon 
himsetf to find out a fresh solution of the 
communal problem and impose it upon India. This 
solution was announced on Aug 17 1932 under 

the name of the Communal Award It was 
supplemented by another announcement some 
time later 

Bhai Parmananda bis is much right to 
charao'enze Mahatma Gandhi’s "attitude and 
handling” as wrong as others have to defend 
Gandhiji We are not in a po-ition to say 
ant thing definite either way Complete bnow- 


Whatever Congress critics may think of 
Bhai Parmananda’s address, they should rest 
assured that he has great respect for Mahatma 
Ga dhi ^r, ®aj a he "It wa3 just at this 
moment that for the fir*t time the thought 
came to my mind that Mahatma Gandhi was 
the greatest living Hindu ” 

We believe in the real value and utility 
of Hindu-Muilim unity We do not dis- 
believe (hat there may be some Mussalmans 
with whom unity is possible even under 
British rule as it is at present But, so 
far a9 our knowledge and experience go, we 
do not believe that, under British rule as it 
is, the political urntj of the Hindus with any 
considerable body of Muslim leaders and 
rank and file is practicable To this 
extent and in this sense we think Bhai 
Parmananda is right in referring to the 
theory of Hindu Muslim unity a« a will o’- 
the wisp The reasons .are quite obvious 
Hindu Moslem political dissensions of 
the modern type are a product of British 
rule, and cannot be ended by British rule 
It is a fact of history that the Aga Khamte 
deputation which waited upon Lord Mmto 
for the boon of excessive, separate and 
communal representation was a "command 
performance,” as Maulana Mohamed Ah 
called it in his Congress President! il address 
at Cocmada This fact is confirmed by that 
passage m Morley’s Recollections where he 
tells L rd Mmto that the latter started the 


ledge of the affair cannot be obtained from Moslem hare 

the reports of the proceedings of the Round Mu-almans know that whatever advau- 
Tabl“ Conference and its committees and sub- tages the Hindus may promise them under 
committee* S >me supplementary inform*- Swaraj are mere paper advantages so long 
tion is neces ary This ha* been supplied as there is no Swanj, whereas Govern nent 
in fragmentary form by diflVrent persons in can deliver and has been delivering the goods 
difF rent ways In the absence of personal even now Moreover, British statesmen 
ki owledge, and never having given verv close and rulers can and do outbid the Hindus, 
attention to anything relating to the Round For exa i pi , at the last unity conf rence 
Table Conference because wo have never it was agreed that the Musalmans were to 
b heved it to be a bma fide, sincere and serious have 32 per cent of the British Ind as 
effort to give India a progressive constitution, in the Ceniral legislature and that Sind ^ 3 
wc are unable to say who have given the to be scpirated under certain ennd WM 
cornet supplem* ntary informal m, nor The result wa», Sir Samuel Hoare 1^°^ 
whether it is ad q mte But we have never time in ann mncing the decision to ° St D0 
concealed the fai t that we are chsb hevers Sit d unc< ndtti malty, as also that th * 1 ^® 
in the ci»Tectnc-s of the doctrine that Ilindus m»n* were to have 33i a per . , e ”u*al- 
slmuld surrender whatever the Muhammadans *n the Central L-gi-Iaiure <5 k ® ea * s 
maj Boot oua, (meeting, to Bind, 80me fcc ““ 
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of Muslims professing to speak on behalf 
of the entire community can always be found 
to be a party, cannot lead to Hindu-Mushm 
unit) 

In fact, we have always felt that the 
exhortation of this British statesman or that 
to the different communities of India to 
amv e at some agreement among themselves, 
is a piece of consummate hypocrisy, as these 
British diplomats know full well that under 
the various existing conditions of the present 
regime such agreement is not possible, and 
tbnt, even if it were arrived at, new 
conditions could be easily brought into 
existence which would make for the annulment 
of the agreement 

Nevertheless, we are not against fresh 
efforts to bring about unit) Bat the 
negotiations should be between persons who 
would begin the conference by signing a 
paper promising that, if after an agreement 
had been arrived at, the British Government 
were to give any community even greater 
advantages than that agreement, the signa- 
tories belonging to that community would 
not accept the Government offer, but would 
condemn and repudiate it, whatever other 
persons of their community might do Of 
course, this would not produce universal 
or general Hindu Moslem unity But it 
would at least show that some honest and 
sincere men on both sides had tned to agree 
or had actually agreed, but that men in 
authority had thwarted their plan* 


Buddhism and Lack of National 
Consciousness 

Savs Bhai Parmananda m the course of 
his address 

I have very often mourned the lack of national 
consciousness among the Hindus "Hie Hindu 

E hilo'Ophy has sunk deep into our minds and vre 
ave since very ancient times tned to soar above 
the limits of narrow nationalism \gain whatever 
national pnde or Other trace of national rreatnecs 
was left in us was swept away clean by tho most 
refined cosmopolitan preaching of Buddhism 
Me should like to know the historical 
duta on which the spoiler's last conclusion 
„ bnsed His observation mil have to bo 
reconciled mth the fact that tic Buddhist 
period ol India’s history was not only a 
period of great cultural nctivit) but was also 


one of Hindu expansion and saw the growth 
of Greater India In Japan, China and 
Siam Buddhism has not swept away national 
pride or sense of national greatness 

Caste and the Political Interest of 
the Hindus 

Rammohun Roy wrote in one of his 
letters 

1 regret to say that the present system of reh 
giou adhered to by the Hindus is not well 
calculated to promote their political interest The 
distinction ot castes,. introducing innumerable 
divisions and sub-divisions among them has entirely 
deprived them of patriotic feeling and the multi 
tude of religious ntes and ceremonies and the laws 
of purification have totally disqualified them from 
undertaking any difficult enterprise It ib I think 
necessary that some change should take place in 
their religion at least for the sake of their political 
advantage and social comfort 
Among the causes of the political sub- 
jection of India, Rammohun Roy mentions 
caste in the following passage, extracted 
from his Bi ahmunteal Magazine 

We have been subjected to such insults for 
about nine centuries and the cause of such degra 
dation has been our excess m civilization and 
abstinence from the slaughter even of animals a» 
well as our division into castes which has been the 
source of want of unity among us 
AVe should consider what truth there is 
in the two passages quoted from Rammohun 
Roy's writings 


Condition on which Hindus May 
Co operate with Great Britain 

Bhai Parmananda sa) s in the course of 
his address 

“I feel an impulse in me that the Hindus would 
willingly co-operate with Great Britain if their 
status and responsible position as the premier 
community in India is recognized in the political 
institutions of new India 
This passage has been construed by the 
speaker's critics to mean that m hts opinion 
the Hindus would co-operate with English 
men in working any constitution, eg, the 
M hite Paper one, provided they were instilled 
in the position of * the favourite wife” instead 
of the Muslims The passage does not necc a 9 
inly bear this interpretation as the only 
possible one, but it is capable of being 
understood Trom Bhai Parmatianda’s pa^t 
record and his well known Jove of liberty, 
we would fain understand him to mean that 
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he would be willing to eo operate with 
Britain in working a democratic constitution 
which would automatically lead to Indian 
political autonomy, provided the Hindus 
were not deliberatcl) and artificially deprived 
of the place in it to which they were entitled 
by their numbers, intelligence, capacity, 
public spint, enterprise, contributions to the 
state revenues and achievement® But it 
cannot be said that the passage does and 
must mean all this So the Hindu Maha 
sabha president owes it to himself and its 
members and sympathizers to make his 
meaning quite clear 

Bhai Parmananda and Temple Entry 
Another passage in \Y)m ^armananda's 
address whose emit is not quite clear is the 
following 

I think I am duty bound to explain what the 
aition of the Hindn Mahasabha is or ought to 
with regard to the Hanjau movement of 
Mahatma Gandhi Personally I have the greatest 
sympathy for it and I think every member of the 
Hindu Mahasabha individually has got full right 
to eo -operate with it or work for it. But collective' 
lv the position of the Hindu ftlahasabha is slightly 
different from tvhat the Mahatma has taken up 
In the fir«t place I think this work can properly 
be done by the Hindu Mahasabha alone a? 
representing the true interests of the Hindus and 
as being the only advocate of Hindu solidarity 
Taking that view I believe that the work of the 
uplift does not lie with the depressed classes but 
with the caste Hindus who should develop th e 
nght national sense and offer the status of equality 
and brotherhood to every oae who bears that 
name The Hindu Mahasabha having all along 
followed the policy of remaining neutral or* 
religious questions cannot brmg any pressure tC 
bear on the followers of a particular sect to oped 
their temples to any other cla=9 for which ih<s 
tempks were not supposed to be meant. But 
apart from religious matleis the Hindu Mahasabha 
platforms and meetings are open to the Hanjan* 
just as much as to any high caste Hindus and the 
privileges attached with the membership of the 
Hindu Mahasabha can be shared equally by every 
Hindu no matter what hi3 caste or creed may be. 

The meaning of the last sentence in this 
extract is quite clear 

But when Bhaijt «ays that “the work of 
uplift does not he with the depressed classes 
but with the caste Hindus, who should 
develop the right national sen«e and offer the 
status of cquahtv and brotherhood to every 
one is ho bears that name,” a critic may say 
that this patronizing attitude of the ci°te 
Hindus bears some resemblance to the similar 


attitude of Britishers to Indians Britishers 
6ay that it is they who have developed the 
national sense and love of liberty in Indians 
that the status of free men would be a free 
gift to Indians from their generous patrons 
the Britishers, the pace and time of advance 
would be determined by them, and that the 
work of political uplift of Indians by agitation, 
struggle, self assertion, dircet action, etc, 
does not lie with themselves We should be 
the last party to complain if high caste 
Hindus readily and of their own accord 
recognized the status of equality and brother- 
hood of every one who bears the Hindu name 
But this fraternal spirit is not found amoug 
the generality of high caste men, though it 
certainly is found among many of them So 
let ihe a e latter work strenuous!) in further- 
ance of the cause of the depressed classes, and 
at the same time let these classes also assert 
themselves 

As we do not ourselves worship idols m 
temples, we feel some delicacy in writing on 
the subject of temple entry We can only say 
in general term3 that every follower of a 
particular religion should be allowed to enjoy 
equal rights of worship with his co religionists 
We know, neither the Hindu Maha«abha nor 
any other body has the right to coerce any 
Hindu to open his private temple to men and 
women of all caste® Bat certainly every one 
has the right to exert moral pressure cn the 
managers, set ait ®, priests, or trustees of 
public temples which derive revenue from all 
castes to throw them open to all Hindu wor- 
shippers We know, according to the 
Maba°abha’s definition of the word ‘Hindu/ 
the followers of Brahmanism, Jamas, 
Buddhist®, Siks, Brahraos and Ar)n Samajists 
are all Hindus, and the Hindu Mahasabha 
must observe religious neutrality as regards 
the religious doctrines, rites and ceremonies 
of these communities But it is also true 
that the vast majontv of Hindus in the 
Mahasabha meaning of that word arc followers 
of Brahmanism, and on!e=s the Mahasabha 
can even indirectly secure to the depressed 
castes the nght to worship m temple®, they 
cannot be expected to recognize the repro«en 
tative character and protectorship of that 
bodv Now tlmt thev are growing self- 
conscious, they might even leave the Hindu 
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fold, wore it not for the efforts hitherto unde 
by Mahntinaji and lus followers, the Hindu 
Mission and the Hindu Sabins themselves 
But whether they leave the Hindu fold or 
not, justice demands tint they should have 
equal rights of worship with other Hindus 


" Life Cr cafes Life *' 

Bhai Pnrmanandn poured out his heart in 
the concluding pa«s «gcs of liis telling address, 
w inch arc quoted below : 

It is life that creates life When a man gctB 
short of bloo<], doctors sometimes take fnsh 
blood from another man and pour it into 
the arteries of the dying man In cases where 
the skin becomes dead, live skin u taken 
from another |x.rson and patched in its place. 
Similarly when a nation, in the process of natural 
decay, loses its vitality, it becomes the duty of 
those who have some life left in them to give it 
for the good of the nation and infuse a new 
life into it This is the only efficacious treatment 
for old and decaying races I/ive of life nnd 
comfort, which is a significant Bymptom of the 
decay of a race produces cowardice and cowardice 
is death It is sacrifice of life and devotion to 
the cause of a nation which produces courage nnd 
courage is new life In our traditions we read 
that when the country was being overrun by bar- 
barians a great yain a was performed on the top 
of Mount Abu Oat of that ynmn were created 
the Agmkula Rajputs who pledged to give their 


lives for the defence of Dharma We have similar 
and important incidents m the history of Sikh 
Gurus in the Punjab * When tho Brahmins from 
Kashmir, on being persecuted and tortured by 
their foreign rulers, came to Amritsar and in an 
open durbar of Guru Teg Bahadur prayed that 
they bo saved from their oppressors the Guru 
tolu them in reply that there was only one way 
to save them a man of great piety should lay 
down his life in the name of Dharma Guru 
Ti-g Bahadur kept his word Hu head was taken 
ofT by the orders of the Mogul King in the 
Chandni Chowk of Delhi. Out of this martyrdom 
was kindled a fire that infused a new hie into 
the Hindus of ill" Punjab This was the great 
and urn quailed miracle in the history of India 
How was this miracle brought about ? This 
miracle was the direct outcome ot the principle of 
martyrdom poached by Guru Govmd Singh The 
remedy is there. It is for the Hindu youths to 
come in iho field nnd practise it for themselves 
Those who cannot afford to give their lives for 
the noblest cause of preserving their great and 
ancient race have got other modes to take part in 
that great yajm The rich can give their riches 
the burned their knowledge and the strong their 
strength 

-The Hindu Mafia sabha on (he 
Minorities Problem 

The moit important resolution, earned 
unanimously at tho Ajmer session of the 
Hindu Malmsabha, runs as follows 


The Hindu Slahtsalha in its momentous 
annual gathiring at ibe histone city *»f kjmer 
nppml* under Article 11 of the L ague Cirenant 
in the name of India to the L •ague <if N-tnois of 
which she is the original m** nb r for application 
to her of those principles *nl method* of minority 
protection which are endorsed and male optmiivn 
by world opinion on the subject and on the initia- 
tive of tho principal allied and associated Powers 
including India and England and emphatically 
points out that the parties to these stipulations 
are specially bound by the folbwmg resdmion 
adopted nt the third Assembly of the League of 
gallons 

‘The Assembly ex presses the hope that tho 
Slates which nro not bound by any legal obliga 
lion to the L*aguc with respect to minorities will 
ncvirihiless observe in the treatment uf their own 
racial religious and linguistic minorities at least 
as high a standard uf justice and toleration a* is 
required by any of the Minority Treaties and by 
regular action of the Council ’ 

In moving this resolution Dr. Radha- 
kumud Moukerjcc of Lucknow University 
said 


They were meeting in histone Ajmer under tho 
Bhadow of a great constitutional calamity threaten 
mg the political future ot the Hindus as a people. 
The Communal Award had been thrust upon the 
Hindus in direct opposition to the wishes of 80 
per cent of Indians including the entire woman 
hood Their entreaties, arguments and logic were 
all treated with contempt. Bharae ) Tracing the 
history of the Minorities’ Treaties he explained 
that peace workers after the War at a conference 
at Pans look the first step toward* the establish- 
ment of world peace through a generous communal 
system known as the Minorities’ Treaties framed 
on the initiative of no less a statesman than Sir 
Austen Chamberlain tho then Foreign Secretary, 
India was an original signatory of these treaties 
like England and o' her great Powers and having 
failed to get a redress of the grievances from the 
Indian and British Governments the speaker exhor- 
ted as a last constitutional resource to appeal to 
the Lenguo of Nations to apply to the Indian 
Minority problem the same principle as applied to 
the European problem underlying the trial les if 
the world peace was to be secured Concluding, 
he appealed to the Hindus to unite and le * re no 
stone unturned in convincing the British Govern 
mpnt that the Communal Award must go 

Raja Narendra Nath supporting the resolution 
said that the resolution was an attack not only 
on the Award but on the whole policy of the 
British Government determining the relations 
between communities and classes. The policy 
which the British Government in Indio, he said, 
had been pursuing was opposite to the principle 
of the Minorities Treaties which the League 
respected and enforced, namely, the identification 
of minorities with majorities and discouragement 
of the idea of a Si ate within a State. 

With reference to the minorities resolution 
the Mnhnsnbha ha* cabled to the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee nnd the League of 
Nations 
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rotesting against tlie Communal Award and 
olding that the latter was bound m law morality 
and justice to the international solution of the 
problem of minorities as laid down in the 
Minorities treaties signed at Geneva and warning 
unprecedented complications leading to the 
separation of legislatures administration services 
and even purse if the British Government forced 
the award 

Hindu Mahasabha and Council - 
Entry 

The seventh resolution passed at the 
Ajmer session of the Hindu Mahasabha 
"called upon the Hindus all over the country, 
particularly the Hindu Sabna organizations, 
to make neces ary preparations for captaring 
the legislature**, as the time had come when 
the Hindus as a community could no longer 
afford to ignore the various wajs and means 
open in and out of the constitution to protect 
and promote its interests, ” Some pro- 
Congress pipers have criticized and ridiculed 
this resdution But the Swaraj section of 
the Congres-*, led by Do hbandhu C It, Das 
and Pandit Motilal Nehru, which was perhaps 
bigger than the No changer section, favoured 
and adopted council entry If Hindu Maha 
**abha candidates succeed m entering the 
legislatures, they will not, it may be presumed, 
fail to adopt the policy of opposition and 
obstruction followed by the Swarajists in the 
Legislatures, whenever necessary 

Some other Hindu Mahasabha 
Resolutions 

Amelioration of the condition of Labour 
and tenantry and disapproval of movements 
advocating the extinction of capitalists and 
landlords as a class , the establishment of 
industrial Ashrams for training unemplojcd 
Hindu } onths for various handicrafts, 
condemnation of the proposed separation of 
Bind , organization of Hindu youths for 
training in drill, physical exercise** and arts 
of self-defence , sympathy with Kapurthala 
Hindu sufferers from Arhar propaganda , 
appreciation of the semec3 of Dr Moonjc, 
Professor Chablani, etc., congratulating the 
Hindus of Bnhawalpur on the struggle to get 
their legitimate grievances redressed , 
appreciation and admiration of the 
firm stand of Fiji Hindus and Hindus of 


other colonies against the high handedness of 
the colonial Governments and the white 
colonists , protest against Mr Sav arkar’s 
internment for the last 10 years after he had 
served a life sentence in the Andamans, 
condemnation of the enforcement of ille- 
gitimate restrictions on Ram Lila processions 
in Allahabad , acknowledgment of the equal 
rights of untouchables and recommendation 
of facilities for them for worship in all public 
temples, etc , advocacy of the use of country- 
made cloth, production of Khadi, and urgi ig 
of millowners to abstain from exploiting the 
feeling of Swadeshism, — these formed the 
subject of some of the resolutions of the 
Hindu Mahasabha The remaining resolutions 
may be summarized as follows 

The 23rd Btrongly condemns the Meo atrocities 
in Aiwar sympathizes with the Hindus in d stress 
requests the State authorities and the Hindu Sabhas 
to ameliorate the condition of the oppressed Hindus 
6trongly resents executive interfen nee by giving 
undue and unjust clemency to Muslim enrol tals 
and strongly condemns the dangerous policy of 
coromunahsm by (he British officers, ihe 2- Ith 
sympathizes with the Hindus in Kashmir su(T nog 
as a result of Muslim riots deplores the attuude 
of drift adopted bj the authorities even thereafter 
considers the (. lancy recommendations as a 
communal award and directs the committee for 
Kaparthafa to deal with the Kashmir question 
also The twenty fifth resolves to take steps to 
prevent the conversion to Christianity jn, Assam 
and Cbota Nagpur of Hindus. The twenty 6t*th 
expresses great regret and resentment against 
the Muslim rulers of Hyderabad Bhopal Bhawal 
par and Ilimpor for action pn judicial to Jltnfa 
subjects and threatens agitation if the Hudu 
grievances are not redressed The twenty seventh 
enters a strong protest against the creation of new 
deficit provinces on the basis of a subvinuon from 
the Central Government. The twenty eighth 
reiterates the resolution* regarding Fanpainan and 
Suddbi The twenty ninth recognizes the funda 
mental unity of the ancient An an roll ore of 
India and countries like China Japan clc., and 
appreciates the action of the German Government 
for promoting fcansknt learning and culture The 
thirtieih while appreciating and supporting the 
moves for unity urges the Hindus not to sacrifice 
nationalism for any kind of communal arrange- 
ment, The thirty first recommends the adoption 
of Devnagn as the common aenpt and the thirty 
second resolves to start an all India Hindu S.-va 
Fangh at Delhi to propagate the object* of the 
Mahasabha 

Bhai Parmanand has donated Rs. 35 COO Seth 
Jugul Kishore I! ria IU 10,000 Rata Nairn dran*th 
Rs. 1,500 Captain Bhandan ana Mr Bhagwm 
Das Awaalhi and anoih-r Ps 50 each towards 
the fond for the purpose. Besides these there 
were many contributions totalling in all about 
Rs. 53 CUi 
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Delegates from Abroad Attend Last 
Hindu Mahasabha Session 

The 15th session of the AU-India Hindu 
Mahasabha opened at 12 on the 14th October m 
the spacious Hindu Mahasabha pandal at Arya 
Nagar. It was the representative gathering ever 
held. There were on the dais delegates from 
East and South Africa with Mehta Jaimim, Yedic 
Missionary for foreign countries, Arya philosopher 
Rajya Iiatan Pundit Atmaramji ot Baroda 
Buddhists from Ceylon, Tibet, China, Burma and 
Japan j Shnmati Annadevi, an Amencan Arya 
Samajist from New York, and eminent persons 
from all parts of India 


Overseas Indians * Conference 

The second session of the Overseas 
Indians’ Conference was held nt Ajmer on 
the 18th October last, Mr. Chandkantn Sarda, 
advocate, presiding. There were many dele- 
gates from America, England, Mauritius, 
Trinidad, Africa, Fiji, etc. The conference 
passed five resolutions unanimously. 

The first resolution appreciates and admires the 
bold stand taken by the overseas Indians in 
facing the oppressive and prejudicial policy pursued 
by various colonial Governments and declares 
that Indians will always stand by them m their 
political, religious and other important struggles 
The second resolution draws the attention of 
the Government to the present situation of the 
Indians m Kenya and South Africa and urges it 
to safe-guard their interests and privileges against 
the unjust demands of the white settlers Bhai 
Farmanand seconding the resolution gave a short 
history of how Indians had taken to colonics and 
how he himself had to face difficulties in colonies 
He said that in Kenya white settlers were trying 
to capture the legislatures with an overwhelming 
majority and the Government were supporting 
them He dwelt on the miserable 6tatc of the 
Indian colonists and ns«ured the delegates present 
of his active support to their cause. 

The third resolution fully agrees with and 
appreciates the just demands for a common 
electoral roll of Fiji Indian colontsts and requests 
the Colonial Government to grant the principle 
of common franchise Moving the resolution, 
Sir H >. Barm a, As«am, said that everywhere 
Indians were treated unjustly and the British 
Government were ignoring the just rights of the 
Indians at homo and abroad - 
The fourth resolution condemns the action of 
the Government regarding the refusal to _ grant 
permission and passports to Mr Sn Krishna 
Farma and Swarm BbawanI Davot Sanyasi to go 
to the colonics in Fiji and South Africa respectively 
nnd demands a reconsideration of the matter 
The fifth resol ntion proposes to call m India 
a conference of Indians in overseas colonics in 
order to n»eertnm and remove their grievances 
Tho president winding up the conference 
intimated to tho audience that the Maharabba had 
opened a department for cotomes with Mr Dint 
as secretary 


There was a time wlu>n Indians were en- 
couraged to emigrate to Africa. South Africa 
and Kenya owe much of their prosperity to 
these Indian emigrants. This has been ad- 
mitted by Englishmen who are in a position to 
pronounce an authoritative opinion on the 
subject. But for years past these Indians are 
being ill-treated and denied their just rights 
By the "assisted emigration scheme and other 
means many of them have been repatriated 
to India, where their condition being veiy 
unsatisfactory, they generally want to return 
to South Africa, Fiji, etc, from where they 
came So repatriation should be given up 
But though it was thought that the assisted 
repatriation scheme had been practically 
abandoned as a matter of fact last year more 
men came back from South Africa than ever 
before. One of tho grounds on which Ger- 
many was deprived of her colonial possessions 
wa9 that she ill-treated the indigenous popula- 
tion there. But Great Britain does not take 
any adequate steps to present such ill-treat- 
ment of non-white settlers in her colonics by 
white ones. 

Overseas Indians have all along put up a 
plucky fight, and full) deserve all tho support 
which we Indians in the homeland can give 
them. 


Joint Session of Khalsa Durbar 
and Sikh League 

At the joint session of the IvhaNa 
Durbar and Sikh Leagu held last month at 
Lahore the opinion was unanimously expressed 
that the only way to democratic swaraj is 
through the abolition of communal represen- 
tation in the various legislative bodies in the 
country. 

A resolution further stated that, as mutual 
communal settlement had at present become difficult 
on account of tho unjust and iniquitous decision 
of the British Government, the conference while 
reiterating and reserving the right to put forward 
the Sikh demands as heretofore advocated by the 
Central Sikh League when and if it became 
necessary, recommended to Fanth* the abolition 
communal representation as the most appropriate 
and effective means of fighting the communal 
award and establishing democratic bwaraj in the 
country The conference farther declared that 
the bikhs would not submit to any constitution 
based on the communal award 

By another resolution the conference declared 
that no stable work of constitution-making could 
be done and no desired object in the scheme of 
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Indian Swaraj cosld be achieved under a regime 
of ordinances and repression and impressed on the 
Givernment to call a hilt to the experiment and 
explore the avenue of reconciliation wuh the 
Congress and thereby rt3e to the height of true 
statesmanship 

Another resolution reconm^aied to th“ Khslsa 
Dnrbir to arr*n»e a referenliin t» focus the 
attention of Khalsa on the miscatevous character 
of the communal award 

A resolution was also adopted requesting the 
Government to reduce land revenue and water 
rate by 50 per cent in view of the low prices of 
commodities 

The 6 khs were furth»r called upon to eradicate 
the evil of uniouchihility and Gjvemment was 
nr"«i to release the prisoners sentenced in the 
1914 l91o Punjib conspiracy cases 
At its concluding sitting th» joint session of the 
Khalsa Dirhar and the Central Sikh Li-ague 
pissed resolutions opining that the constitution 
Outlined in the White Paper was wholly nn 
acceptable to the Sikhs as it was both retro^r ide 
and undemocratic The conference condemned the 
'deliberate policy of the G>vernrr of introducing 
communalism, to mete out favoured treatment 
to certain coramnniu^s in the public services and 
the army and resented tbc mvidous treatment 
meted out to the S khs The conference also 
opined that a d-cliratnn of funda oental rights 
6 ho ll 1 be enb Kited in the constitution The 
coherence also supported the demands of 
Xashmin Sikhs 

& rapithy was expressed for the flood victims 
m R>hiik and an app U for help fir them was 
mil Tho S khs were alio urged to adopt 
Bvideshi and Khiddjr an l abstain from 1 quor 
We -appreciate and adnirc tho truly 
nation il and democratic spirit which inspired 
the proceedings of the j nnt session of the 
Khalsa Durbar and the Sikh League 

Dayanand Semi-centenary 

The semi centenary of the death of Swnmi 
Dayanand Siraswati, founder of the Arya 
Sami], is being celebrated at Ajmer with 
great cnthusias n and magnificence Wc hope 
these celebrations will £i\e a fresh impetus 
to the educational, social reform and philan- 
thropic activities for which the followers of the 
great nhgtous and social reformer and 
Nationalist are justlv famous Me hope a 
complete report of the celebrations, with 
illustrations, summaries of speeches, etc-, will 
be published in book form in duo course 
Some idea of the splendour of the celebrations 
mar be formed from the telegraphic news 
printed below 

\}mer OrC 17 

The Dayan and semi -centenary celebrations are 
going on in Ary ana-air \eirly one lakh of 
persons hare assembled. Led ores were delivered 
in tho piatn ghatabdi pandal by Snyut Gaaga 
To — 14 


Prasad Upadbyaya Budhdevji Gang a Prasadji, 
chief judg-* T bn Swami Swatanirmindji Baba 
Pooranth » idji Knusul^a ia t tnivadaitaji, and 
Snynt Ja^mnath Nirukta Puna on vanou3 
top cs 

O i the morning of O t- 16 a grand Nwjarkirtan 
coiststiig of oie lifch of p won started from the 
Arya atmj garlen where the last remains of 
Swann D tya la 1 saraswau lay and eaded at 
Bunn Kithi wh re he obtained mnoatvi on the 
D vali day hfey yeirs ago. The proces ion was 
headei by ai elepnant on which Swann Munish 
warmaud siraswiti an l T rararaji Chamar were 
sealed a id all sun jtsis, r ijos tal tqdars, raises, 
leaders and the general Arya public marcaed 
on foot 

Kidnapping and Abduction of Women 
in U P and Punjab 

The Government review of the Report of 
the Punjab Police Department for the year 
1932 states 

Traffic m nora»n is another enme which calls 
for aueitioi Tnere were oOt cis s of kidnapping 
an I abluction Thu tjp of crime has its origin 
in the scarcity of f--n»l population and since this 
tr»de is not regini-il as oiTeasive or degrading by 
the people, tho police caa make little headway 
against it 

Without sufficient proof we cannot believe 
tint traffic in wo nen ft is not regarded as 
otfensne or d grading by the people” of 
tho Punjab In any case, the educated 
women and men of that province ought to 
mike suat unod effirts to wipe out the 
reproach of 504 cases of kidnapping nud 
abduction in a year in a province containing 
a population of 23,580,802 In the 
neighbouring United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, with a population of 48,408,703, the 
number of cases of kidnapping in the year 
19 <2 was 711 Some months ago, in a 
speech at Dacca, the Governor of Bengal 
expressed a doubt as to whether Bengal's 
record of crimes against women was tho 
worst. The Police Report of Bengal for 
1932, which is not before us now, ought to 
remove the doubt. 

Mahatma Gandhi on Inter-caste 
Marriages 

At the conclusion of the marriage 
ceremony of Mahatma Gandhi’s grand- 
nephew at Wardha, he said, addressing i ho 
couple 

This was an Inter provincial marriage and not 
an inter caste one. He had no hesitation In 
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advocating inter caste marriages under well defined 
limitations for ho believed there was no r arna 
or division in the original sense of the term and 
that limiting marriage to the same division or 
r arna was never its distinguishing feature. 

Rammohun Roy Centenary 

During September and October last the 
centenary of the death of Rammohun Roy 
was celebrated in various places in different 
provinces of Indn Not having had access 
to the leading newspapers of all the provinces 
of India, we have not been able to see 
the reports of all the celebrations But 
from what we have seen, it seems that more 
places in the Madras Presidency have Celc 
brated the occasion than those m any other 

The meetings in some of the cities were 
very influentially attended and thoughtful 
speeches were made For example, at the 
Lucknow meeting, 

\mongst those present were, Raja Jagannath Dux 
Singh and Kunwar Rnjendra Singh cx Ministers of 
the U P Government , hon Sir Justice R A 
Brmistava , R B Pandit Shyam Behan Mura 
Diwan of Orcha State Dr R P Paranjpye vice- 
chancellor of the Lucknow University Dr R D 
kVellons principal Reid Christian College Sir A P 
Ben Prof N K Suldhanta Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts, Lucknow University and Mrs Siddhanta Miss 
Manchester professor of the Isabella Thoburn Col 
lege Principal S C Sen Messrs Sharabbu Dtyal 
and A C Bose retired district and eesswns judges 
Mw Mmon. advocate , Dr Qutub uddin Ahmed lu i> 
hamster at-law and many others. 

On the motion of the hon Mr Jnstico n > 
Btwufcmi ud i«jndcd 

Chintamani took the chair Dr a 1 JntROlPje. 
““llPitraSSP th» atWiotT of outlook of Bug 

& *5 v* -f. 


perceived 

downfall . . . 

to hug the dead past a 

” S “ 1 W f 

The W n„ r .11 gpheres social rcl gions 
Iho Goreioal ... , ^lacatlon.! Tho abolit.™ “ 
permission and P 1 **!*.* Rchl07eme nt for which no 
barina and bwnmi liuv *5»«eies»ly . , 

to the colonics in I iji and c-%* ho f jnn ded ine 
nnd demands a reconsideration j 0 mdepen 

The ffth resolution proposes tu», u of fl DCW 
A conference of Indians in overseas Jndia 
Srdntorwetm" ond reroore their 
The president winding up the «>rifcrcnt 
intimate/ to the audience that the I)mt 

opened » department for colonies with Mr Dixit 
as secretary 


Whatever tho defects of modem education it was 
a fact that the growth of nationalism in India was 
the outcome of that education and thus Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy could justly be called the 
Father of modern India 

The chairann, Mr C Y Chintamani, 
chief editor of The Leader and ex-Mimster, 
said in winding up tho proceedings 

It could be claimed without any exaggeration 
that Raja Ram Mohan Roy was the greatest 
Indian of all time. He enumerated the mono 
mental achievements of Raja Ram Mohan Roy in 
practically every sphere of public life social, 
rehjnous economic and political When you think 
of his successful attempts for the abolition of 
suttee and polygamy from Hindu life his attempts 
for the establishment of English colleges for the 
education of the Indian youths his revival of 
Hinduism m a highly scientnc and purified form 
his pioneer but great debut iq journalism his 
stern fight against the newly impose! Press Act 
of 1823 and his open and trenchant criticism of 
the form of the Government of India which did not 
distinmnsh between the executive and the judiciary 
you feci that there hardly was a public activity 
which did not engage his attention ’ 

In short as Mr Chintamani remarked there 
was no reform he did not strive for there was 
no improvement in existing life for which he did 
not care and there was no suffering which he did 
not bear to recall the glories of ancient India It 
was his dream which unfortunately remained yet 
unfulfilled so long as the present form of 
government continued in India— a form which 
according to Itaia Rim Mohan Roys political 
discij le Sir Mansdeva Gonnd Ranade has 
organized hypo my as its basic structure. 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy tasted the bitterness of this 
organized hypocrisy in political official life when 
he hunched hta campa gn against the I rcss Act 

Hindu Mahasabha's Proposed 
Representation to The League 
of Nations 

The Bombay Chtomcle of October 19 
ridicules the Resolution unanimously and 
enthusiastically passed at the Ajmer Session 
of the Hindu Mahasabba to condemn and 
protest against the communal “Award' as 
being a negation of democracy or Dominion 
constitution nnd flouting (a) the wishes of 
80 per cent of Indians, comprising Hindus, 
Sikhs Indian Christians nud the entire 
womanhood of India who have ,11 declared 
for loint electorate, pure and simple, with- 
out resorted representation oven for the 
° ont.es, nod nl=o flouting (/>) the e.tsb 
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(including India and England) have imposed 
upon the vanquished Powers and the different 
militant minorities of Europe as a step 
towards world peace Thus nearly twentj 
sovereign states of Europe have now signed 
these minorities treaties and their signature 
was followed by a debate raised in the 
League of Nations on the question whether 
the minorities treaties were binding equally 
on all the States Members of the League, 
the signatory States as well as the non 
signatory States, like England, France, or 
India, who had formulated those treaties 
The debate was led by Germany, and the 
smaller States like Lithuania, Latvia and 
Poland, and by England and France on the 
other side Both England and France pleaded 
that they were ready to sign the minorities 
treaties provided they had any minorities 
in their midst But Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
the principal author of the treaties, conferred 
that India has minorities with a vengeance 
Eventually the portion was settled m the 
form of the following resolution adopted at 
the Third Assembly of the League 

The Assembly expresses the hope that the 
States which are not bound by any leg’al obi gation 
to the League with respect to ^bnorit es will 
nevertheless observe m the treatment of iheir oten 
raetaf religion* or Ungu she Minorities at least 
as high a standard of justice and toleration as is 
required by any of the treaties and by the regular 
action of the Council 

It is, therefore, clear that the minorities 
treaties to which India is one of the High 
contracting parties are as binding on her as 
they are on Turkey or Poland. 

The Bombay Chronicle has thus totally 
misconceived the Ajmer Resolution of the 
Mahasabha, which proposes to wait in a 
deputation, firstly, on the authorities in 
England, and, secondly, on those of the 
League, so that Sir Samuel Hoare s com- 
munal settlement which violates the interna 
tional settlement of the quc«tion may be 
set aside, and leave the wav open for the 
growth of a genuine democracy in Indta. 

Radiukumcd Mookfrji 
Onr Bombav contemporary reminds the 
Hindu Maha abha in effect that in the League 
of Nations countries are represented by 
their Government 1 ', not bv their peoples 
Perhaps ever) school boy knows that in these 
da vs Bat wh3t is peculiar in the ca«e of 


India is that, whereas other states which are 
members of the League have national govern 
ments and are self governing, so that their 
governments and people" are identified with 
one another, India has not got a national 
government and is not self governing, and 
hence it may be necessary for the people of 
India to tell the League what the Govern- 
ment of India has not done in the interests of 
India It would, no doubt, be very easy for 
the League authorities to refuse, on technical 
grounds, to listen to the representation of 
the Mahasabha, and most probably that is 
what they will do — particularly as in this 
case the prestige of so influential a Member 
State as Great Britain 13 involved But 
there 13 no harm in trying to obtain justice 
We are not aware of anything m the constitu 
tion of the Leage of Nations or in the Articles 
of its convenant, etc , which would debar it 
from trying to do justice to India China 
and German} have cried in the Geneva 
wilderness. The Hindu Mabasabba’s cry 
also is almost sure to be a cry in the wilder 
ness But the world may come to know 
what is what That may be some little gam 
The Bomba} paper argues that it is only 
the Congress which represents the wlole 
Indian nation and is definitely pledged to a 
solution of the minorities question, and that 
the Maba°abha is a communal institution 
True But if the Congress does not or 
cannot do its duty, is no other body to try 
to do the right thing f 

Our Bombay friend says in effect that the 
Congress scorns to refer a purely domestic 
qaestion to the decision of a foreign body 
like the Leagne dominated by Britain and 
other Powers m no way sympathetic towards 
the freedom of oriental peoples Of course, 
the Hindu Mahasabha is not an augu«t body 
like the Congre s and so it may without loss 
of dignity stoop to seek the help of a foreign 
bodv But it is to be borne in mind that the 
Government of India, for whose upkeep the 
people of India par, is represented in the 
League, and hence it is not no absolutely 
foreign bodv Jn«t as the Ronnd Table 
Conference, dominated by the unsympathetic 
Bnb h Power, was not an entirely foreign 
bodv on!} because Government nominated 
Indians were among it3 members , and for 
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tint reason Congre«s-m embers like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mrs Sar-qini Naidu did not feel 
it beneath their dignity to recognize the 
Round T »ble Conference and take part in and 
appear before it Mahatma Gandhi, the leader 
of the C»ngrc«8, was pleas d to have the 
Poona Pact relating to a domestic question 
confirmed by the foreign body known as the 
British cabinet 

In the opin on of The Bombay Chronicle , 
the only effective way to get nd of the 
communal "award” is to supersede it by 
an agreement among the communities 
Personally, for reasons stated in a previous 
note, we are not at all hopeful about such 
an agreement being arrived at But no 
Indian bod> can or does stand m the way 
of the Congress trying to secure Bnch an 
agreement It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the agreement can be effective only 
after it has been accept* d and confirmed by 
the foreign bodies known as the British 
Ministry and the British Parliament 

That India's position in the League is 
anomalous and that her interests suffer owing 
to that r< ason are felt by many non Indians 
also These non Indians, however, unlike our 
Bombay friend, think that tins should and can 
be remedi* d They belong to countries like 
Fngland, France, Belgium, Germany, Bulgaria, 
Russia, Holland, Denmark, China, America 
and Switzerland Delegates from these 
countries and from India attended the 
third International Conference on India 
held at Geneva on Scptembir I 1 ) ln«t The 
following resolution among others was un 
anitnonslj passed at this Conference 

nee considers it wrong that 
between Tnd a and the oiher 
British Commonwealth should 
i insdiclion of the League of 
,iders it unfair to the other 
ague that one member thereof 
uld nominate the delegates of 


5 This confere: 
disputes arising I 
members of the 
not fall within the 
Nations and com 
member* of the Le 
(Great Britain) eho 
another (India) 


Eighth United Provinces Liberal 
Conference 

The eighth session of the United Provin- 
ces Liberal Conference was held at Allahabad 
on the 21st and 2-'nd October la«t The 
speech of Mehta Krishna Ram, eoit*r of Ihc 
trailer, who was chairman of its reception 
committee, was brief and to the point and 


well considered In the enurse of it, he 
expressed the opinion that "L b^ralism, with 
its high dem crit c ideals of friedom, justice, 
fair plav and equality of right®, its n cognition 
of the necessi y of compromise and evolution- 
ary progress, and its stern opposition to 
tyranny and coercion of all forms, popular or 
g vernm ntal, can make a valuable contribu- 
tion” to the solution of the d uninnting 
economic problem all over the world, which, 
in hts opinion, is "the root cause of the 
pervading distemper and disorder” eveiy- 
where This may be true But the pity 13 
that Liberalism has not actually made any 
6uoh contribution — perhaps because it does 
not possess the requisite driving power 

The sppaker proceeded to si} . 

A heavy obligation rests on genuine liberals 
all over tne world to devote their best thought 
to this extremely d ffieult subject, so that civiliza 
tion mav be saved from the wreckage with which 
it 1* threatened by the conflict of blind and 
unreasoning forces of extremism Already these 
forces have inflicted cruel loss and suffering on 
millions in many a land and are threatening 
another outbreak of international violence on an 
unprecedented scale. 

In thpse truly testing times with formidable 
and almost overwhelming odds against them, the 
Liberals in India, though not strong in numbers 
and frowned upon by extremists on either side, 
have a special responsibility cist on them to 
strive to their uttermost to Leep the Liberal ideals 
before the public and the Government, for I belicvo 
that policies gu ded by these ideals can alone 
bring peace and contentment to this detracted 
land If the Government had heeded the war- 
ning* and listened lo the advice of the experienced 
leaders of the party snd other men of good will, 
the powerful party which Ftands for complete 
independence and thp severance of the Bniish 
connection an! which has adopted the method of 
direct action for achieving this goal would not 
have come into existence. The very popularity of 
this party which grew in numbers and influence 
in proportion to the e/Firts of Government to 
repress and suppress it shoull have conveyed a 
lesson and a warnin'' to those who control Indian 
policy But pol tical wisdom has not dawned on 
them 

Mehta Krishna Ram agrees with hi 9 
educated countrwncn in thinking that the 
scheme of constitutional changes ndu nbrnted 
in the White Paper seeks to maintain and 
reinforce tlie vested interests, alien as w II ns 
indigenous, and is calculated to spt the classes 
against the ma«s«a and to pcrpetiate the 
communal factor in politics. Abive all, it is 
designed to retain in British hands the cs«en- 
tial* of power through its plethora of safe- 
guards and reservations 
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Mr A. P, Sen, barrister-at-law, Lackrnotv, 
was elected president of the conference. It 
was a very good choice The greater part 
of his reasoned and dignified address was 
devoted to a consideration of the White 
Paper proposals. He had no difficulty m 
showing that the White Paper scheme does 
not propose to confer the right of ^elf- 
government on the people of India, nor would 
it constitute a step forward towards the goal 
of Indian self government 

The constitution formulated in these proposals 
is certainly not Dominion Status nor any real 
Self Government either in the Provinces or at the 
Centre nor is it truly a government responsible 
to its people through its legislatures The White 
Paper appears to be a mere catalogue of safeguards 
Tather than proposals for real autonomy What- 
ever autonomy there may h» m outward appearance 
is more or Ie«9 neutralized by the numerous 
limitations and restrictions and overriding »afe 
guards with which these so-called reforms are 
hedged Mr Neville Chamberlain a very important 
member of the British Government, claimed that 
"his Majesty's Government have surrounded their 
proposals with all the safeguards which the wit of 
man eonld devise.” 

There is great uncertainty as to when, if 
•ever, and in what shape, the proposed Indian 
constitution would be an actuality. 

In examining the proposals of the White Paper 
we have to bear in mind that they are subject to 
further alterations by the Joint Committee as wetl 
a3 by the two Houses of Parliament during the 
passage of the Constitution Act, But he is a 
blind optimist who hopes that aa a result of the 
deliberations of the Joint Committee and discus 
sions in Parliament, the White Paper proposals 
will be improved upon or that the modifications 
effected will be satisfactory from the Indian 
standpoint The chances are that further 
concessions will be made to the persistent clamour 
of the Die-hards in Great Britain led by Mr 
Churchill and Lord Lloyd The Die-hards have not 
been defeated but have onlv been put otf by the 
assurance thst the White Paper proposals are 
not final Mv apprehensions are that in the 
Constitution Act raiw) by Parhsmeni there will 
be even less of real self government for India. 

As regards the date when the constitution 
may begin to be worked, Mr Sen says • 

Def-ctiTf, partial and unsatisfactory as the 
scheme of responsibility at the centre is its in 
augu ration h anhject to such conditions and 
limitations as will re! nee it to a distant dream 
The mere passing of the Constitution Act will 
not bring into being a Foleral government. There 
•re “preparatory processes reouired ui British 
India which cannot b* completed until the Con- 
sn tut ion Art is on the S' at ate Book and which 
must inevitably oconpv m* tun**” And then 
there are “the final discussions with th» States 
with regard to th<nr instruments of accession and 
the execution of ths latter cannot bo undertaken 


nntil the Act which will be the basis of the 
Princes’ accession has been pissed, for natil that 
time arrives the b tales will not be in possession 
of complete knowledge of the chancter and powers 
of the Federation to which they are asked to 
accede.” 

This is not all There are certain pre-requisites 
of a financial chancter to the inauguration of 
responsible federal govern men t Before the first 
federal ministry com-s into being a reserve baak, 
free from political influence will have to be »et 
np and will have tn be in successful operation. 
The White Paper proceeds “3 >me, however, of the 
condiuons necessary for the su cessfol establish- 
ment and operation of such a bant dep< ndtng 
as they do on world conditions are not altogether 
within their control The Indian budgetary 
position should be assured the existing short- 
term debt both in London and in India should 
be substantially redu-el adequate reserves should 
have been a ecu mu) ited, and India a norm it ex- 
port surplus should have been restored” Further, 
the financial economic and political conditions 
must be snch as to render it practicable to start 
the new Federal and Provincial Governments on 
a stable basis And if the conditions are not such 
in the opinion of his Mijestya Government then 
‘it would inevitably be necessity” says the White 
Paper ' to reconsider the position and determine 
tn the light of the then circumstances what 
course should be pursued’ anil then Ilia 
Majesty s Government pledge themselves to rail 
imo conference representatives of Indian opinion. 
When all tne above conditions are fulfilled, then 
“it is the intention of his Majesty a Government 
that the Federation shall be brought into being 
by Royal Proclamation but that Pro- lamation 
shall not be resued until both {Liases of Parlia- 
ment have presented an Address to the Crown 
with a prayer for its Proclamation ” 

lie is a rash prophet who will venture to pre- 
dict whether or when afl these antecedent con- 
ditions will be satisfied and the federal constitu- 
tion ushered into existence. I wish pood luck 
to those who have hopes of the early consumma- 
tion of the federal scheme of Central Government. 

After showing what Dominion Status stands 
for and proving that Britain was pledged to 
grant it to India, he observe*, “the c institution 
which is proposed in the White Paper is as 
far removed from Dominion Status as ono 
pole is from another” 

Examining in detail the power* and 
special responsibilities of the Federal 
Executive, he comes to the conclusion that 
°it is a tnve-ty of truth to sav the people 
will have complete administrative contr >1 over 
any department nf federal administration.” 
Similarly, passing in review the subj cts of 
military control, financial cintrol, ciutml of 
services, legislative control, franchise, etc., 
he makes it clear that the Whit" Piper does 
not concede or rash" for self rule. Nor is 
there any 'self-determination' in it. 
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“Our future constitutional development and 
political progress are not to be in our hands For 
every constitutional step forward we ahull havo 
to depend upon the sweet will ol our rulers At 
every (stage of progress there must bo a fresh 
enquiry and fresh parhnmentanr legislation. We 
are not to be the architects of our own destiny 
but arc to be tbo supplicants of another nation 
for favour. England la to determine the stage 
and pice of India's progress, and India is to 
remain helpless, as before, in tbc matter of 
self-development, 

No self-respecting Indian can help feeling the 
humiliation of such an abject position. 

After criticising others, Mr. Sen turns the 
search-light inwards and observes that "for 
many of our ills we ourselves are responsible.” 

“In a country divided by so many religion*, and 
sects, communities, castes and sub-castes, and 
differences of language the taRk of building up an 
united nation is fraught with considerable diffi- 
culties But the imperative duty is cast upon us 
so to reconstruct ourselves as will enable us to 
overcome those difficulties.” 

He suggests in detail what ought to be 
done "to reconstruct ourselves.” 

He condemns the revolutionary movement 
and parties, and considers them politically 
wrong and injurious. From what he says, 
it would appear that in his opinion their 
"existence” is indirectly explained by the 
"smarting under the humiliation of the 
political domination of India by another 
country,” and also by "many economic causes” 
He would "earnestly beg all my patriotic 
countrymen to abandon this [civil disobedience] 
movement altogether.” “In the present crisis 
in the history' of our country, united action 
amODgst all progressive parties is most 
urgently needed.” 


U. P. Liberal Conference Resolutions 


The most important and lengthy resolu- 
tion passed at the U. P. Liberal Conference 
related to the White Paper. It begins thus • 


(a) The United Provinces Liberal Conference 
places on record its sen«e of profound dissatisfac- 
tion with the proposals of constitutional advance 
embodied in the W Lite Paper and with the efforts 
that are being made m the Joint Select Committee 
to make them even more illiberal ine w nite 
Taper proposals make no real or substantial 
transfer of power to responsible Indian govern- 
ments and provide no method w hereby India 
micht be prepared to take over the control of the 
reserved subnets The scheme » permeated with 
distrust of Indians and Indian capacity and is 
overloaded with safeguards both at the centre and 
in the provinces which are much more m the 
interests of England than of India The proposals 


in their present. form will neither satisfy Indian 
opinion nor bring about any improvement in the 
political situation. 

(f>) In the opinion of this Conference no scheme 
which, while meeting tbc immediate demands and 
requirements of India, docs not also provide for 
automatic development to full responsibility and 
equality of status with the Dominions within a 
short period fixed in the statute itself will satisfy 
Indian national aspirations or allay political 
discontent 

Clause (c) of the resolution states that the 
"Conference ndhcrcs to the following resolu- 
tion of the last session of the National 
Liberal Federation,” which is then quoted in 
ful!. That resolution of the Nationnl Liberal 
Federation embodies suggestions for making 
India self-governing and its constitution 
democratic as well as detailed criticism and 
condemnation of the White Paper. 

Some of the other resolutions dealt with 
the Statutory Railway Authority, Transfer of 
Aden, the Swadeshi Movement, Princes' 
Protection Bill, the Political Situation, 
Indians Abroad, Reserve Bank Bill, Agri- 
cultural Indebtedness, and Untouchability. 


Insistence on Formal Abandonment of 
Civil Disobedience 

Clause (6) if the resolution on the political 
situation reads 

“This Conference disapproves of the continuance 
of the policy of civil disobedience, which stands in 
the way of a united political action by all pro- 
gressive parties ” 

Without the least desire to be offensive, 
we cannot help saying that this clause gives 
one, to however slight an extent, the same 
impression as the attitude of the Government 
towards the Congress. Government wants a 
formal and complete abandonment of civil 
disobedience, completely ignoring Mahatma 
Gandhi’s gesture of peace and the practical 
discontinuance of civil disobedience. Why 
should the Liberals want a similar repudia- 
tion of civil disobedience from the Congress ? 
As wc understand the matter, neither the 
Government nor the Liberals may ever get 
such a humiliating recantation from the 
Congress in the present political condition of 
India. Congressmen cannot sincerely recant. 
It ought to be enough that civil disobedience 
has been practically given up. 

If Liberals can co-operate with Congress- 
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men m the uplift of the depressed classes, 
which is socio political work, why cannot the 
two parties unite on a directly political 
programme which involves neither 'mendi- 
cancy* nor 'direct action* 9 

Exhibition of Indian Art in London 

The recent exhibition of "Modern Indian 
paintings was organized by Mr Barada 
Charan Uhil Those whose pictures have 
been exhibited m it are the brothers Sarada 
Charan Ukil, Barada Charan Uhil and Ranada 
Charan Uhil, and D K. Deb Banna, 
Sadhangsn Chiudhnri, P ires Roy, B Sen, 
K~- N Mazumdar, S Choudhury, G N Tagore, 
Jaraini Ranjan Ray, Sriram Yaish, N h 
Tagore, A P Banerjee, R. K. Samanta, Nahni 
Kanta Mazumdar and Lalit Mohan Sen Art 
critics in the British Press have paid a con 
siderable tribute and Sir Samuel Hoare a high 
tribute to the quality of Indian Art displayed 
m the Exhibition 

He expressed his gladness to be able to get 
away i£ only for a short time, from the ordeal of 
examination and cross-examination in the Committee. 
There was a note of genuineness in the wish that 
he expressed that he could find time to discuss 
with the distinguish’d Iodiin visitors who cam’ to 
see him from time to time oth°r things besides 
polities and matters of administration lie struck 
a still deep°r note when he reminded the small 
but distinguished audience that it was in matters 
of art and the wider issues of life that different 
peoples in the East and the \V est cara° together 
upon a higher level of mntuxl understanding and 
appreciation than Ih“y frequently did in the more 
controversial realms in which he was so much 
and so strenuously involved If only Indo British 
relations could b“ preserved on this level how 
much easier all the rest would be I 
But how can there be sincere “mutual 
understanding and appreciation” m any 
matter between two parties when one party 
insists on treating the other as mere children 
or rather Ie3s than human, in political and 
administrative matters ? The human mind 
is not divided into air-tight compartments 
If =oaic members of a nation understand 
and are creative in literature, art, science, 
philosophy, etc , it stands to reason that there 
would be other members of it who understand 
political and administrative problems equally 
well and can do cqnalh good constructive 
work in politics and administration 

Sir Samncl Hoare and his fellow imperia- 
lists should know that Indians refuse to bo 


patted on the back as arti3ts and trodden 
under foot as political dreamer^ and agitators 


Mr. Churchill's Proposals 

London Oct. 2J 

The creation of a Government of India 
inspectorate to tour the provinces and report on 
the working of the transferred departments was 
proposed by Mr Churchill when giving evidence 
before the Joint Select Commute He stressed that 
any advance mu3t be by stages and the provinces 
should b- working satisfactorily before a change 
was introduced in the Centre 
He said he was prepared to support provincial 
Home Rule on four conditions namely that the 
powers bo extended would b» revo able by 
Parliament that the experiment would b“ given 
a fair chance over a long p“nod without furthc 
changes that the Governors would have deputies 
to whom they would b“ empowered to entrust the 
judiciary and police and that an all India in 
spec to rate iron! i be appointed. 

Mr Churchill explained that the inspectorate 
would supervise the expenditure of grants which 
the provinces would receive from the Centre and 
by discharging the responsibilities of Parliament 
for the well being of the masses and the 
Government of the provinces would remove the 
odions accusation against the White Pap r that 
we have ceased to concern ourselves with the 
welfare of Indian peoples and are only anxious 
for our own interests and rights 

The3“ paragraphs give some idea of the 
constitution which Mr Churchill would give 
India if he had the absolute power Tnej 
need not be dtscussed He cut a rather 
sorrv and foolish figure under cross- 
examination 

The claim that British imperialists rule 
India for “the welfare of the Indian peoples,” 
is sickening hypocrisy The) have all along 
professed to concern themselves with our 
welfare Yet, in spite of their professed 
concern for the welfare of the masses, the 
latter are sunk in abject povert) This has 
been admitted b) many British officers and 
statesmen The latest evidence on the 
subject from British source^ is contained in 
the following observations in the annual 
Government report on the administration of 
the U P Police for the year 1932 

In In lia more than in any other country in 
the world there is a considerable portion of the 
population that find* it difficult even in normal 
years to keep body and soul together If anything 
abnormal happens this section of th“ people is 
deprived of the bare necessities of lift- 
Our poverty is not the only proof of the 
British imperialistic care to which wo have 
been subjected. The infliction of the same 
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earn is responsible for the fact that, of all 
countries umlcr civilized rule, Jndu is the 
most illitiruti, 92 per teat of our population 
ben g quite mnt ei nt of letters 

In spite if the lmpmulist concern for 
our lull lire the death rate m India is also 
liiglu r than in any other country under 
civil zed gnernm'*nt 

Let us conclude with some actuarial 
figurn*, tnk< n from the India volume, part I, 
ot the c« turns r<p*rt f r 1931 The male 
clnltls ''complete expectation of life in years” 
whi*n hi is born is in Australia 53 20, Den- 
mark 54 9, England 48 53, Trance 45 74, 
Germany 44 82, Holland 51, India 22 59, 
Italy 41 21, Japan 43 97, Norway 54 84, 
Swidm 54 53, Switzerland 49 25, United 
States 49 32 Tor the female child the 
figures nre Au-tralia 58 84, Denmark 57 9, 
England 52 38, bn nee 49 13, Germany 48 33, 
H Ihnd 53 4, India 23 31, Italy 44 83, Japan 
44 85, Norway 57 72, Sweden 56 98, Switzer- 
land 52 15, United States 52 54 

So we pray to Mr Churchill and his 
fellow lnpermlists to neglect the masses of 
India for n little while 1 It is just possible that 
their n<gl ct may produce results opposite to 
those produced by their care 


An Indian Swimmer's Feat 

Rangoon Oct 2a 

The great Indian swimmer P K Ghosh who 
entered water at 8 6 in the morning on Oet 22 
at the Royal Lakes came out at d 30 r M on 
Oci 2o creating a new world record of swimming 
endurance test for 79 hours and 21 minutes «n the 
presence of a huge cosmopolitan crowd Fully 
conscious and responding to ovations by signs he 
annm unaided to the boundary line ammunition 
It is stated that on the shore on a stretcher he 
was garlanded by Dr Dugal pranden . of the 
Rangoon Corporation He was then reraord m 
an ambulance to a private residence Immediately 
after 1 6 P M repeated rifle fire9 announced his 
breaking of the world s record but he continued 
for another 24 minutes 


Separation of Burma 

(Associated Press) 
Rangoon Oct. 19 

II Chit Jllaing Mic presdent of one 
section of the anti separatiomst party and also 
leader* of that section m the Burma legislature 
has sent a communication to the chairman and 
na , nf T 0in t Select Committee London 

sSsaTrSf esy- F'Lvi 

™‘»d before the eoom.ltee 


consulted the .Indian delegates particularly the 
Burmese. 

Hr Samuel Hoires views are prejudicial and 
detrimental to the case of fcdcnttiomsts and are 
also based on entirely fallacious and one sided 
estimate of Burma® opinion on the sub; ct bir 
fcimuel Hoire was unduly swayed by the proceed 
ings of the Simon ( ommission forgetting that the 
Commission was boycotted by all representing the 

E eater bulk and the fact that the Burma legis- 
:ure at that time was also banned by all general 
councils of Burmese associat ons. The election was 
conclnsiie proof for pro-federation The separalion 
motion was utterly defeated in the legislature in 
December 1932 and a convention of all general 
councils of Burmese associations held in July, 1932 
unanimously rejected separation 

Lorry four anti separatiomst members of the 
legislature declare entire support for federation and 
we repudiate Fir Famuel Hoarce plea that separation 
is in the best interests of Burma Any attempt to 
thrust separation in spite of such evidence is 
tantamount to flouting the wishes of the people 
of Burma and will become too deliberate and 
pernicious if so done under the influence of official 
tactics and will never be tolerated by Burma.' 

Muslims Educationally Not the 
most Backward Community in 
All Provinces 


The president of the recent U P Muslim 
Educational Conference rightK regretted the 
educational backwardness of his own com- 
munity and made some good suggestions for 
itg edicational advancement He may feel 
encouraged by the fact that the U P Muslims 
have already outstripped the U P Hindus 
in education According to the census of 
1931, in the U P among Hindus 91 males 
and 9 females per mille are literate and 
among Muslims 97 males and 10 females 
per nnllc are literate Muslims are more 
literate than Hindus in some other areas also 
Their literacy per tntUe there in 1931 is 
shown below 


Area. 

Ajmer Merwara 
CPA Beiar 
Madras 
U P 

Bombay States 
C. L Agency 
C T States 
Gwalior 
Hyderabad 
Madras States 
Mysore 


Muslims 
Male. Female. 
19G 28 


The Bengal Census Report for 1931 
reveals the fact that in the decade 1921-1931 
literacy among Hindu males has decreased in 
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2Z districts and literacy among Muslim males 
has decreased in 12 of them Among Muslims 
iucrease in literacy has taken place in 15 
districts, but it iiaa tak^a place among Hindus 
only m 6 districts As B a ngal Ma3almaa3 are 
more backwird m education than Bengal 
Hindus and Government makes greater 
eSort3 for the spread of education among 
the former, it is only to ba esp-cted that 
during th" decade there should be greater 
progrt^s among them But why should 
there be edi fional retrogi^ssiun among the 
Hindus 9 Perhaps the census is inaccurate 
in this resp a ct But if it be accurate, the 
Bengal Got eminent ought to take all 
those steps for the promotion of education 
among Bengal Hindus which it has b°en 
taking for y ears in the interest of Muslim 
education 

The most important question to which the 
Bengal Government owes an answer is, why 
there should be any decreaso in education at 
all m any area among any community The 
matter should receive the earnest attention 
of the entire population of Bengal 

• Vtthalbhai Patel 

Tnc cause of Iudia i emancipation lias 
8U tuned an irreparable lo»s by the tragic 
death in a foreign land of Srijut Vithalbhai 
Pile) At home and abroad, in health rod in 
sickoc s, he was most valiant fighter for his 
country a freedom He was n very able 
parliamentarian, possessed of profound and 
extensive knowledge of constitutional law 
Vs the first fleeted president of the Indian 
Legi lative Assembly, he made a record and 
won n reputation by his knowledge, skill, 
fearless independence, love of freedom, 
tenacity of purpose, unremitting ludn try and 
controversial powers winch his successors 
have not approached and which future in 
cumbents of the office will find it hard to 
equal nml K till more difficult to beat He 
went abroad tnaiuH for getting cured and 
imp o\ ing his health, but did more in America 
and Europe in a physically feeble condition 
for acquainting the people of those continents 
with .the ca*c for India’s freedom than 
Indians pos<e«sed of normal health arc 
genoralh able to do In our la«t March 
number the Bov J T Sunderland gav e 


an accodnt of Mr Patel’s visit to America, 
and briefly referring to the visit to that 
continent of othci f imoiis Indians, wrote 
of lus visit thus, in part 

Liit an 1 m some resp“ct3 most important of 
all Mr \ J Patel India s great and heroic 
tell r ail p ace- loving fighter for her freedom 
era" m Nnvemb r 19 J> Notwithstanding his 
i npi r 1 h alth caused by his cruel imprisonment 
in InJii an} tin four severe s irgic.il op- rations 
wh ch h was compiled to unlergo n Eurjp 
to Sly,, his life, he is moving n'x> it wid ly and 
doin? mi 0 very valuable rock fjr India 9 cai* 
No o u r mint from ladu has ever m f wi h 
s i a h gh oTI tal recognition an 1 wclcom 1 * He 
has b n re ivc I with i( stin, ush d honour and 
•rvennotabl p i ihe rveptio is bv the mayors o f 
New \ork Citj 1 hiladetpbia Baltimore, Boiton 
D troit Washington R nd others of oar largest 
c tics His p ctnres and necounts of his long nnd 
able s rvi<* i tj India have been published ia 
man> of oir widely cir nlated papers In his 
address an l lectures d liver \1 in colleges 
th Ures gr at hstls chureh»s and b A foro clubs 
and asso u ions of miny kinds ho has presented 
India a case for freadom and self rule fearlessly 
and with great c arn ss an 1 power Toe visit of 
this great In lian leader to Vm“rica will long b° 
rem«nb red Hu addr is s and mtcrvievs have 
everywhere prod i cd stro ig impressions Certain 
it i» that fa“ hi creat'd or de=*p n» l in th« m nds 
of thousands th coivi tio v that his great historic 
naton wh ch has hal sueh an ill iitrious past 
is abjndsntly able to rule its If no* and o>gh 
to be granted Us freedom witho i d-las 
It was onU fitting that shortly before his 
death the message winch he gave concluded 
with the words “Before I die I am praying 
for the earl> atti rmront of India’s freedom’ 

Mahatma Gandhi s Suggested 
Visit to Mtdnapur 

It has been suggested that Mahatma 
Gandhi should visit Midmpnr As that 
district is at present practical!} undfr martial 
law, the visit of a me««cnger of peace at this 
time would not in our opinion be appropriate, 
nor would it produce any adequate beneficial 
result. Obviously the suggestion has been 
made in the hope that he may bo able to 
convert those in Midnapur who ore terromti 
cally inclined, if any arc still left, to the cult 
of non violence But hoar will contict 
between hun and them be produced ? Even 
entirely unarmed and figuratively toothless 
and elawle»s human beings who might see 
or seek to see Alahatroap might roost probably 
be suspected by the police to be either 
potential civil resistors or terrorists in 
intention 
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If wo were rightlj informed, during 
Gnncihiji’fl wait to Calcutta in a previous y< or 
lie was asked by the people of Midn ipur to 
vmt tint district But the visit did not come 
oir If ho had visited Midnapur nt th it tune, 
the people would have been encouraged in 
their non-nolcnt struggle So far as onr inf ar 
muiion ga*e, the lurmc sacrifices ana 
fiuflernigs of the people of rainluk mil 
Cmiltu sub-divisions, in the cause of non- 
violence, with no lenders like Sirdar Patel or 
Tihnn Abdul Guff ir Khan to lead the n, were 
surpassed m India only b_\ those of the non 
violent fighters of N-W Frontier Province 


Bengal anil the Poona Pact 

It°aders of newspapers havo learned from 
80 v end fO irees tint Mahatma On ml hi agrees 
that the Poona Pact may be altered iu ca«es 
of proved injustice, with the consent of 
both p irties But it 19 hoping ngaunt hop" 
to get the consent of the pirty which lias 
got an undue advantage to any change which 
Wiuld lessen that advantage In the ease of 
Bengil, there were no two pariie* — no 
representative of the “caste Hindus” s g icd 
the Pact There wa«, no doubt, some 
acquiescence on the pirt of some [lengths, 
for a bn M period undir fear of Mahatmaji’s 
d nth Tht re is, moreover, a third part} to 
take into account, nunilv, the Brit sh 
ministry Thev confirnud the Ponna Pact 
biciu t it wa> ivp cud to sene their pnrp» c 
bat r than or at l< a*t ns W« 11 ns the o lgmal 
coimniiunl award But if th v found any 
agreed cha g wiuld not suit lliem s> w 11, 
th«J would be quitt cquA to finhng plenty oi 
exui ih for o >t accepting it Let u», hovv- 
c\er, n sumo that there are only two parii"«, 
Bengal ‘Caste Hindus’ on the one side 
and the depressed classes of Bengal on the 
other represented by Hr Ambedkir and 
Mahatma Gandhi Mah itm 1 Gandhi has not v ct 
been coimncedt hat any injustice has been 
done to B ng»l nationalist* And it would not 
be ct*} to convuce Dr Ainbedkar either 
In any case it is hard lines that a parin m 
like Dr Atnbidkar should have a stringlc- 
hold on Bengal nationabs n, or that it should 
be at tlic m< icy of onli a single great soujed 
individual like the Mahatma Before the 
Poona Pact he fasted to prevent the disruption 


of Hindu «ocietv b, the communal ‘ award n 
IJnfcrtun at Jy, tlio permanent possibility of 
tint disruption stares us in the f ce, because 
of the sanctity ascribed to the Plena Pa<* 
It is a strange inn} of fite that n non- 
communal organization like the Congre*s has 
become the greatest indirect advocate m'd 
supporter of the commun dism-nddcn “award” 
of the British pr mmr through its ndh riufc 
to the death to the Poona Pact, which did nc»t 
nullifv but on!} strengthened that ‘ award” i n 
somo respects 

It will help real All India patriots t° 
understand the Bengal Nationalists’ case, if 
they bear in mind, tin* up to the 26th Aug lit 
of tins tji nr the Bengil Government had not 
prepared its final list of depressed classed, 
that 2G (tvvent} sir) caste , including the 
numerous Naimsudi as and R ijbangshis, had 
objected to ben g included in the list, thti? 
leaving only Il,i)7,‘35a persons to b" givef* 
special representation, that according to 4»i.r 
AVillnm Prentice's answer in Co incil 11 1 
preparing the provisional Government list, “the 
general criteria of iintouchabdity were not 
appli d* and that Government did not r*l) 
on anv partic iLr autliontv but prepared the" 
list on the bias of the information generally 
at their di pc s »l ’ 

NVc have shown in our last number, p 4S4, 
that the “depressed classes’ in Bengal would 
be entitled it the most to the riservntioi of 
5 (live) seats, instead of the 30 (thirty ) 
assigned to them b} the Poona Pact 

Careers for Women and Marriage 

fcwsvA yswhAV« *vgt> VViv cVw 
Instruction Bengil, adv rttsod tint a 
principal was wanted from the let November, 
193J for B thune College, the premier 
Women’s College in Bengil One of the 
conditions hid down was that she m 1 st be 
unmarried or widowed It it to be hop’d 
however, th it the best candidate, a inamed 
ladv, has been appointed 

It was reported about a month ago that 
the Executive Health Officer of the Bombay 
Manic palitv had summ ir Iv dispensed with 
the sirvicos * f Dr Miss Su idr bai Raut, 
who was in charge of a municipal maternity 
home, on the ground that she had recently 
married 
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An item of news of an opposite kind is 
the following 

Vmrit ar Oct 7 

Sinlar Mohiml r Singh suihwan has given 
notice to move tivo resolutions in the forthcoming 
meeting of iho District Ho in] Ludhiana, to the 
effect that uumarrud women teach is should not 
b employed in the D s net Board Fducation 
Department and that those alnidy 1 1 scrvi-t. an I 
uomitat-d be gmn nonces that in case thev do 
not git thcm«eUe3 married within a year thur 
services wiU be dispensed with 

Though mirr age 13 normal for both men 
nnd women, attempts hive been nvidc 111 
man\ countries to glint out ram ted women 
from vinous careers Years ag' the New 
York Board of Education ad p ed 1 by law 
cspocallj directed it married women “The 
position of the Bnrd was at once attacked 
and ridiculed, with the result that on Ml} 
2G, 1020, the bv law was "stricken out in its 
entirety” A Htilory of Women* Elucation 
in the United State v, by Alimas Mood}, 
\ol 1 , prints the f ill lWiug poem b} Alice 
I)upr Miller ridiculing the bj-law of the 
New York Board of Education 

The board interviews three women candidate 0 
as follows 


Cl or us bj Eoonl 

N vi p!ea«edont wa«le 
hour time m d ours 
I y pf as nil ha «] 

On mtninl powers 

She seems 10 ns 

The pro|>er stuff 

W bo his a bus 

Hind bad fD0ii o h 

All other pies* appear to us 

Excessively supeifluou« 


My husbaad is not really bad— 

Board 

How very sid how very sad I 
1st Teacher 

He s good but hear my one excu°e — 

Board 

' Ob what s the use oh what a the use 9 
1st Teacher 

List winter m a railroad wr*>efc 

He lost an arm and broke his neck 

He 8 doomed but lingers day by day 
Boartl 

Her husband s doomed 1 Hurry ! hurry 
Snl leaelcr 

Jly husband s kind and healthy- too — 

Board 

Why then of course you will no do 
2 id Teacher 

Just bear me out \ou II find you re wrong 

It s true his body a good and strong , 

But ah his ««s are all astray , 

Board 

Her husband a mad Hip hip hurray I 


3rd Teacher 

3Iy husband s wise and well— the creature I 
Board 

Then you can never be n teacher 
tnl Teaener 

tV ait For I fed him such a life 

II con d not stand me as a wife 

List M cbaelraas he ran away 
Boant 

ILr husband hates her Hip hurray 
Chorus by Board 

Now we have found 
Mahout a doubt 
lly proce*s sound 
\ud well thought out, 

Eai’b candidate 

Is fit in truth 

To educate 

I he mind of youth 

No teacher need apply to 11 s 

\\ hose married life 9 harmonious 

Swimming Feat By Girl of Seven 

List month at the Swimming T nr orga- 
nized b} the Oriental Club of Allah-ibn 1 a 
Hindustani girl of eeacn of B mrc<, mined 
J 1 } anti Devi, crossi d the Jumn 1 twice with- 
out taking rest She nbo dived with her 
hand-, and feet tied, having b°cn dripped 
into the river from a height of about 12 feet 

Germany Leaves League of Nations 
and Disarmament Conference 

Germany Ins cut off all connection with 
the Lc gue of Nations and the Disarmament 
Conference on the ground that she was not 
accorded equality of status and equality of 
armament* All peoples who are not partisans 
must admit Germany’s grievances to be just. 

Germany herself has not given her Jews 
an equal statu 0 , ba3 on the contrary persecuted 
them crucIN, and at the last League Assembly 
se°siou opposed the resolution dealing with 
the protection of minorities, including the 
Jew® But these wrong actions of hers do 
not prove that the other Powers have treated 
her justly 

Gift of Sabarmafi Ashram for 
‘Hartjan” Service 

Mahatma Gandhi has offered to hand 
over to Seth Ghandiyamdas B rfa. President, 
Servants of Uulouchabh s Societ}, theSaja- 
gruha Ashram at Sabarmati to be d< duati_d 
“once for all for the service of Harijatis ” 
A noble offer for a noble purpose 
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Srimafl Kamlni Ray 

Mrs K N Rat, who died Inst month nt 
the ngo of about 70, wna Tlpnpl'g grrafeat 
poetess Before her mnrr nee rim bad already 
become famous for her portrs ns Mias TCamiru 
Son, B A Her father, the Into Rnbu Cfmndi- 
chnran Sen, a judicial officer, had won 
distinction and popularity during bis lift time 
by writing some historical novels treating of 
events which happened during the earlier 
perod of British rule in India, and by 
translating Untie Tom** Cabin into Bengali 
The first book of poems by Mr® K.NRaj, 
which was published when she was a teacher 
in Bethuno College, was Alo o Chhatja or 
“Light and Shade” It cime out with an 
introduction b\ the poet Hem Chandra 
Bandopadhyay and at once made a name 
Subsequently other books of poems and some 
dramatic pieces were composed and published 
by h°r The last work, which was published 
a few ycar& aga, was a collection of sonnets 
which were an expression of gome aspects 
of her inner life on the e\ c of and after her 
marriage Translations of some of thc«c 
poems, bv Mrs Jessie Duncan Vestbrook, 
were published in The Mortem Iteueii for 
November, 1929 Their Bengali originals 
had not then come out 

Purity of thought and sentiment and a 
certain intellectual distinction were gome of 
the characteristics of her poetry They were 
entirely free from voluptuousness Reading 
her poems, no one would think of woman as a 
plat thing of man or as a suppliant for man’s 
favour, but would rather bo impressed with 
the dignity and hieh destinv of womanhood 

She took part in a quiet wav m social 
welfare work of different kinds and generally 
in the movement for women’s uplift and 
emancipation She was noted for her mdivi 
duality nnd independence of character She 
always tried to avoid the limelight and never 
played to the G»' 1|, '7 11 13 not “ hlt I e rcm ” k : 
Lblo that, though a contemponm of so great 

a poet n« Rabindranath Tnpw* her work, do 
not bear such evidence of his influence as the 
works of many other contemporary authors do 

"Excluded Areas ” 

The provision about 'evcludcd areas m 
the White Paper is unnecessary and is a 


reflection on the ,desire and ability of the 
Indinn intelligentsia to look ifter the interests 
of the aboriginal tribes the regions inhabited 
by whom would gpncnlly be “excluded” 
Ml at Mr N M J «?hi, Mr V R. Tudcar 

and the Archbn-hop of Canterbury said b fore 
the Joint Select Committee is quite comet 
Mr \ M Joshi put the vie v that It was not 
only (he moneylenderi from whom protection was 
needed hut capitalists autocratic officers and even 
anthropologists ulio want these f nee 1 men a to be 

F ire«errcd JI c cot tended that free discussion 

»c htated protection 

Mr 31 R Tajahar put the vie" that it would 
be unwise to ignore the modem Iudian a rcahza 
tion of obi Rations toward* these communities and 
expressed ibe fear that if publ c criticism in 
relation to the totally excluded ar i was not 
permitted to he brought to b n ar these people 
will ton? continuo as exhibit* of whAt civilization* 
used to be once in India 

The \rchbishop of Canterbury also thought that 
total prohih lion was needlessly drastic and urged 
the imports ice of a legislature* being aware hov 
the problem was being treated 
\s areas other thin tribal may b-» declared 
'excluded’ the provision is \cry dangerous 
also Alrcads the district of Midnapur has 
been mentioned in this connection 


Abortive Rebellion in Siam ? 

It «ccms. that the rebellion in Siam has 
fizzled out isevcrtbcloss, it would be wise 
and statesmanlike on the part of the King of 
Smm to inquire into the grievances of his 
people, if any, and redress them. It 
should not be impossible to make Siam a quite 
up to date constitutional monarchy 


Jawaharlal Nehru on M N Roy 

In the course of a just and generous 
communication to the Prc«s relating to 
Mr "M N Roy Pandit Jawaharfal Nehru 
de«cnbe9 Ins first meeting with him Sats lie 
Six feet tall and well bu It physically 31 N 
Roy was a fine sp^imen of Indian humanity 
Intellectually, he was alert and Jreen and even a 
few m nutes* conversation impressed me with his 
unusual abil tj 

The communication concl ides 
Today he 1 cs in the Bareilly Central Prison 
and for nearly two years nnd a naif he has been 
m gaol He is ill and is said to *ufF r from 
a serious eo istitutional disease. F r long un lsed 
to a hot cl mate he has ha l to en luro the terrible 
summer heat of Northern Iml 111 th 0 hard and 
painful surroundings of a prison Tlio usual 
faciltt cs which wen. granted to some of us i i 
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prison arc denied him and it app°ars that even 
books and writing materials are severely restricted 
For an intellectual thit l* the hvoiest trial of all 
And an he wastes away and his bright jroun? 
life wh ch ha l already shown such riuh prom s 
si dcs downhol? to the brink bach w the fate 
of one of the braces t and ablest of India a sons 
of the preheat generation We are poor enough 
in human material and it is a tragedy to 6“c ih* 
waste of the lives of those who have the ability 
and capacity to do so much for their country 
while others whom nobody can accuse of possessing 
any intellect or ideals or even decent feelings 
occupy the seats of power and authority B it it 
is wrong to think that their lives are wasted 
They serve the caus» bHt°r in this sitent was 
than many who sho it from the housetops 
As capital punishment Ins not been 
pronounced on Mr N Ro> he is legallv 
cntitlcd to such medical and other treatment 
as would cure and keep ali\c his bodv and 
mind 

Japanese Reciprocity t 

Presiding over the 14th ordinary general 
meeting of the Scmdta Steam Navigation 
Company, Mr Walcband Hirachand pointed 
out that, although the coastal waters of Tapan 
are reserved to her national ton mge only and 
although there is nn embargo at present on 
the import of Indian and Burman rice into 
Japan, her shippers have been invading our 
coastal waters with extremely low and 
uneconomic rates made possible by the 
policy of the Japanese State to subsidize its 
shipping nnd the depreciated yen, and that 
the Japanese nco merchants hive began to 
dump at low rates the Indian markets with 
old ncc imported into Japan from Burma in 
previous year®, thu damaging the Indian 
nee market and numng the Burmese 
agriculturists Bicfc intercuts m Burma and 
Indian merchants have reque ted the Goa cm 
ment of Indih to place a ban on the imports 
of old Indian ric n from Japan As for 
resc’-vation of Indian coast d traffic for Indian 
shipping that would involve "discrimination 
against Bntish shipping • 

* Mad Men's Cures for Terrorism 

The Statesman has been advertising mad 
quack remedies for terrorism Through it-» 
columns, some Europeans at Kharagpur have 
suggested that for those fonnd in mi 
authorized posse- ion of arms or ammunition 
the death pcnaltv should be enforced within 


4$ hours ' But why 48 hours ? Why not 
immediately and on the spot where un 
authorized arms or ammunition are found ' 
The»e terror s*richcu Europeans (and th» 
Editor of The Statesman {■) take it for 
granted that such unauthorized thing, are 
lcep* in stock only for mnrd»r and that the 
murder of European officials They forget 
that different punishments are provided in 
the ordinary law for different crimes, and 
that arms and ammunition may be placed m 
a man’s kou-e by lu» enemies or police 
informers without his knowledge to get him 
punished 

Another correspondent of the «ame paper 
one Captain O Dona an, goes one better He 
proposes that "111 the o\ cut of another British 
official losing lus life by as agination, two 
{or morel of the pimpered gentry now 
resident iu Midnapore gaol be taken outside 
placed against a wall, and publtch shot 1 
So some Indian prisoners are proposed to be 
selected or t ikon at random nnd shot down, 
no matter who or what thev nre or what the 
ofleucc for which they were jailed But 
whatever their offence might have been for 
winch they were imprisoned, the judge or judges 
did not condemn them to death, but to the 
le -er punishment of imprisonment So, it is 
only frenzied and panic stricken meu who can 
suggest that they should be killed becatt«e 
some other person or persons outside the jait 
have committed a murder But apart from 
the sanity or justice of the proposal, how 
can it influence the terrorists or prevent 
terrorism ? 

To the crimes of terrori't*, one more has 
now to be added, namelv, that they have 
unhinged the minds of some European’ 

* Infcrpoputar ’ Ncighbourtincss 

While the distance between continents 
and countries, measured in milc j , rem tins as 
great as ever, they have really come very 
much clo er to one another if wc consider 
how much less time it takes at pre eat to 
travel and to transmit news over long dis 
t3ncc’ I rom that point of view the earth 
has beco nc smaller than before Science has 
brought about this shrinkage As distant 
peoples have thus become neighbours, it 
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would be imtnml to expect greater neighbour- 
Butm among mitioiiH than in di)n gone by. 
But or n mntttr of fact, contincnta ngii»?t 
continent?, countries iipiiunt countri'* nru 
founti ftrr.imnl in hostility against one 
nnn)l rr. Thin is because nations and govern- 
ment* are organized for the promotion of 
rcI I wh economic interests one! to feed chau- 
vinistic \ unity. 

This is one sielo of the medal. The 
either, the blighter, side is presented by 'i»- 
terpopiilar’ conferences like the Third 
liiternntionnl Conference on India which met 
nt Geneva in September last and of which 
an illimt rated account is pukltriitd elsewhere 
in lids issue. We desire to call such a con- 
ference Mhtcrpopular* rather than ‘interna- 
tional/ ns many individuals belonging to 
various peoples may be frie mil}, in their 
mutual attitude, whereas nations may be nt 
strife. This cot ferencs is remarkable in that it 
manifested friendliness to a people winch is 
weak. Professions of friendship for tho 
powerful are not rare, but real friendliness 
for the 11 n organ ired and weak is rare and i«, 
then fore, a priceless commodity. Though 
the high and mighty ones of tho world wero 
not gathered together at this conference, such 
a gathering may lnvc n brighter future than 
its neighbour tho League of Nations 


"Equality of Sfafus and Freedom'' 
in the British Empire 

According to tho official icport of the 
-proceedings of the League Assembly received 
in India Inst month, Sir. Ormriiy-Gorc made 
n speech at a meeting of the sixth committee, 
criticizing the German Government’s treat- 
ment of minorities in Germany and eulogized 
tho British policy and principles in tho 
following words : 

- It has always been a cardinal pnnciple of the 
nninh Empire that no person shall bo debarred 
from bolding any cilice under tbe Crown, or from 
wcnnsiiiK rosis in any profession or the like, in 
Sh. ' .wniw words of Queen Victoria in her 
m Fm»T£«« ot India, ‘By reason of 
proclamation a r fundamental, and 

race, colour or erf m ^ (hc BnlI , h I « mpire 

tsVouaJuy of status and freedom, if we 
together is (qua y m present conceptions of 
were to wwnw ,0 : h 7 s conception of the race 
the Jiiilish Empirt. ntjn ,£ , lU|t0 f rrtn fc| y , t 

"ZlthX » i'"" sh Em ‘™ d °» ” ot 


tonceire of Ilarif in terms of racial solidarity, but 
in lermi of the free association of free p-opl-, 
encouraged to develop thtir nation i| eonsetmi»ri«s 
within U1.5 printer unity and, al»)vc nit, bound tnge- 
tlnrhy trim is tho real guarantee for all mmormc* 
all rover the world— fre> s-lf governing institution* 
We hate always said ‘rather aeJf.govi.ru men t that) 
cicn gw! government.’ 

The pt nplc of India form the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of the British 
Empire. Hence the acid lest of real British 
polity und principles lies in the treatment 
which indinns receive in India and in parts 
of the British Empire like South Afuta, 
Kent a, etc. Is tin re freedom, is there 
(.quality of status, for Indians in these vast 
regions of the British Empire J No. 

The less Englishmen refer to Queen 
Victoria’s proclamation the better. It 
ttands as a glaring illustration of contrast 
between profession and practice, precept aud 
example 

Marwarl Women's Conference 
In Calcutta 

Welcoming the delegates to the All-India 
Mnrwari Women’s Conference in Calcutta, 
Srimnti Janhidcvi Mussadi, chairwoman of 
the reception committee, said : 

Our comiunruty i» very backward m social 
matters Veiled and confined within fonr corners 
of the house we remem shut -off from the bic 
world outMdc Purdah retards our phy weal, moral 
and mental development Almost daily we hear 
of attacks made by yoomlas on htlplcsa aiders 
wbo arc unable to protect their honour. In my 
humbto oiunion sound cdacalion is the only 
panacea for all our present social evil* One 
thousand and one social taboos, meaningless social 
and religious customs and prejudices and other 
forms of dress and aty Ic of wearing ornaments, all 
have their roots :n the ab«cnec of education. J 

The lady who was elected pre-ident, 
Srimnti Jankidevi B ijaj, spoke in the same 
strain. She slid, in part : 

Many social cwls are prevalent in our community 
which arc sapping our vital*. The underlying 
cause of all these i«, firstly, the absence of sound 
and suitable education, aud, secondly, the ingrained 
idea in the minds of our men and women that 
women are inferior to men and should always be 
treated as such Wo always treat (hem ns ‘pariah*’ 
Our greatest enemy is pttntak. I roro whatever 
point we may view it— social, educational or 
economic— its pernicious cflect wilt bo found to be 
blocking our progress and d veJopment It has, 
therefore, to be discarded wherever it hampers 
healthy social progress. 

AH social reforms began with women and unless 
they took them up senoudy, the hopes of reforms 
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could hardly be realized In the mode and fashion 
abjit our dress and ornament* we shoill »m late 
our at ters of more adranccd and progressive 
communiues where purdah has not cast it* blasting 
effect* Let u* not make our elves the laughing 
sto k of the world on account of our strange and 
tiglr fashions 1 1 dres 

\\c have todav no voice in the shap ig of our 
future destiny \\ c arc tied in nuj tul knot to 
people. whom we Scarcely kno v a d w th whom 
lierhap-* we have nothi g in common Necessarily 
there ts no lo c a id aflectnn between husband ana 
wife wbch is the be ng of a happy umoi 
Our life in most cases is therefore a slow process 
of waste 

Bengal Hindus Condemn Communal 
"Award' 

The following resolution was parsed last 
month nt nu intlucntial and representative 
meeting of Bengal Hindus held in Calcutta 
‘This meeting of the H ndas of Bengal records 
its emphatic condemnation of the Communal 
Award' which apart from the other great 
imperfections of the \Y bite Pap r is in itself a 
negation of self government and is at the same 
time utterly nnju*t and unfair to the Hindus, 
based on no uniform principle whatever and 
drs „ncd with the sole object of keeping the 
Hidos permanently in a position of political 
inferiority 

Inctd nfallr the Poona Pact af«o was 
condemned nt this meeting 

Indian J. S C Dclcgafes Non- 
Co operate / 

A number of Indian delegates to the 
Joi it Sel ct Committee «uch a* Mr Jaynhor, 
Sir I* S thna Sir Abdur Rahim, Sirdar 
Bn ta Sing i, Chondhri Zafandlih, Mr Tdorn 
bare a id Sir Manubhat Mehta, declined to 
cross xuntnc m tubers of the Indian 
C-upire Society who appeared ns witnesses 
Mr Jt\i k.sr MiJ that there was no common 
ground wuhl witness w who were of the opinion 
that it was a mistake to apply democratic 
imnc pies to Ind s that dccl ne commenced when 
ISntish pot ticians endeavoared to cmlovr India 
with d mocratic go tern meat and that the only 
re«! ry u po rer Jlicsc scnim nts arc so n l rally 
dtlmnt from Ind an scnlininia that I will not 
detain the fcHect Comcnm lie* by detailed 
qaf*»nnc 

Cboulhn Zafarulla sa 1 lo new of the 
widci c* that the w messes have given ihat since 
the ref ms the aim n siralian of fnd a u less 
e'Uce t an 1 more corrupt an I far more cxp>o» vc 
an I that wherev r la ltnu*h I 1 a li d a n hare 
bo* i it teres el in * If go rrnmrnt th* results arc 
alno-tt i irina ly d ***iro.»« tbit i ii o ijr 
brill ant eare-iuotn among Ind ns who ach eve 
so ms in the h.b r ranis that better class 
Indians do not want dimes. racy and that the 


Ind an does not want a vole with which he does 
not know what to tfo and so sells it it shall serve 
no useful purpose to put question* 

\\ c think the Iudnu delegates have 
acted wrongly and inconsistently There 
was little e minion ground between Sir fcj 
Bahadur Sapru and Air Jaynkir and witnesses 
like Sir Michael O Dwyer and SirP tagin 
and yet the\ examined the latter Be«ide° 
tli re is no reason why Non co-operation, 
assuming that it is justifiable, should be 
lesened ouly for witnesses In essentials 
there is little common groui d between the 
demands of Indian Nationalists and the 
W lute Paper propo al*, and there is little 
common ground also between members of 
the J S Committee like Lord Siliab iry and 
Indian Nationalists. Therefore, either ibe 
whole show should have been boy cotted as 
the Simon Commission was, or all the Iic9 
and all the partial trutl s of British witnesses, 
including those of the Indian Tnipirc Socit ty 
should ha\c been thoroughli exposed by 
cross examination 

Prolongation of Life of Indian 
Legislatures 

The prolongation of the life of the Indian 
Legislatures as nt pres nt constituted is 
entirely wrong Hawi g teen elected for 
three years, they have o c t what representame 
character they may have originally possessed 
Moreovn there are or cooj would be new 
i sues before the count -y> like the Resme 
Bank Bill, Statul My K-ulwai Board, Indo- 
Japanese-Lancashire tra e problems, JSC 
Report, etc, on which the members of the 
legidaturcs did not get nnv mandate from 
their cons>ti*ucncitr«, implied or express, wheu 
thc\ were elected. 

Suggested Visit of Mahafmajl to 
Midnapur 

\\ ith reference to the suggested visit of 
Main tinaj i to Midnapur The Bombay Chrom 
clr obiime* 

In a variety cf ways ( andhi La* done almost 
cv ryth ng pos* b e to wean the people of India 
Irorn the path of tioleixx anl lo rely on non 
v >Jent method* f r tbe mlrc-* of ibeir wrong*. 
Bat b * attiiude h gn*My mmmierunod or at 
any rate, w not appreciated by the ( ormuawit. 
And u he potnta out b* ran have I til chiaetr of 
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BHcccfls in Rcnga) if ho has to aJ lews only one Pitt} of Bombay arc printed below 
part} On the other hand Government, who arc e„i, 

the prime cause of nil the pre ent turmoil all over _ vc * u support 


They 


the country cm ha\e peace any day they wish if 
only they call off repression and resume eon«titn 
tional negotiations on tht, basis of the Gandhi 
Irwin Pact If Mr Hales wants to succeed m las 

) > ace iflbrts lie should address himself fir t and 
ore most to the Government of India 

Muslim Chamber of Commerce and 
A Commerce Seat tn Bengal 

The Report of the Bengal Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committee was signed on 
the 15th Mnj 1930 lwo Muhammadan 
member* signed it without anv note* of 
di«scnt It *n} * 

The foreign tnde is almost entirely in the 
hands of Furopcan hou«c®, though a few of the 
great Indian firms take a small part in it The 
greater part of the inland trade ism the hand* 
of non Bengalis chief!/ Marwari« Thus besides 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce with Furopcan 
constituents there nre the Penpal National 
Chamber of Commerce composed chiefly of 
Bengalis the JIarwan Chamber of Commerce 
with only Marwan members and the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce whose member* arc pnnci 
pally men from ont«ilc Bengal Muhammadan* 
take only a \ery ms gnificant part in commerce 
being represented b> a few men from t the western 
Presidency 

Of the 307 members of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce 220 nrc 
Hindus, 1 nrc Muhammadan®, the rest are 
joint-stock companies, mostly managed b\ 
Hindus 

Of the Insurance Companies operating 
in Bongtl, there are 15 Muhammadan dircc 
tor. out of IV -Not , tingle Muktmmid u> 
M „ member of the Calcutta Stock J.tchange 
Why should the ncwl} “founded Jhnhro 
Chamber of Commerce then hn\e a seat 
Allotted to it ° 

I M I) \TTA 


Demands of Central lad, a States 
People 

Some of the importmt re«ol..tioua pu-etl 

f Si WWJ * 1 ‘S££t£r°E 
“ a °'' mih ’ 


This Conference is htrongly opposed to and 
condemns the proposed Legislation for the protec 
lion of the Princes as it imposes a further 
handicap on the liberties of the pcop'c It ropiest* 
the Indian 1 gi si at nrc to re]o:t the measure- It 
also requests the State Administrations to preot for 
its withdrawal 

This Conference considers it essential that funda 
mental rights such as freedom of speech freedom 
of press right to assemble and form associations, 
right to follow ones own form of worship and 
Rule of Law shoul I be guaranteed to the p°ople 
of the States of Central India 

This Conference earnestly urges upon the Ruler* 
of States in Central India and the Paramount 
Authority to take m collaboration immediate 
steps to inaugurate in the States representative 
assemblies of elected members with a view to the 
early establishment of responsible Government in 
the fetates 

In the opinion of this Conference the right of 
representation of the people of the States by 
representatives elected by them (the people of the 
States) in the proposed Federal Legislature is 
indefeasible and indejiendent of the consent of at v 
party in the States This Conference therefore 
nrprs tho rulers and the Paramount 1 awer to 
recognize and concede this right to the people 

This Conference urges on all the Indian State 
I ulers in Central India to grant the *0 called 
Untouchable* their right to use public association* 
temj !c* well* tap-* schools an l Dhanu«haJis 
situate in their territory in equality to thosw 
obtaining to the higher caste* and to conf seatc 
the Mahs which hn\o been hitherto awarded to 
the temples in cose they do not concede the r„ht 
of tcrni to entry to the so-called Untouchables 

This Conference remit cs and requests the Ouitrnl 
India fatales rulers to introduce aad enforce 
the Factory Act and ‘Workmens Compensation 
Act on British Indian 1 nes in the Mills aid 
lactones wherever they are not in force far th r 
arc inant nulls an 1 factories in the territory of 
Central India fctates wherein tl e operatire* nre 
required to put in a ten to-lwclvo hours' day an I 
wherein thus is no compensation for accidental 
injuries 

This Conference urges on the Central ludia 
States Rulers to stop at one the prevailing ay* 
tem of forced labour in the States where it still 
1 ngers 

India and British Policv tn China 

Londin Oct II 

Ui doul Icdly Indian leaders arc watching the 
British jxliej in China closely Tbtv are all 
strongly anti Taj anese declared I)r tree the 
lew Chit esc Minister at Washington in an inter 
Mew with Jlrul'r before leaving London 


i China it would most adversely 
polcy ard f itnre position in Irdia 
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THE WORKING OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

[Being an interview between the Poet and Profe-^or 7immern] 

B^ RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


D URING m) Ia»t vwt to Europe, I 
was given the opportunity of coming 
into intimate contact with a group 
of publicists and students interested 
m the workings of the League of Nations 
Among others, Profe-«or Ztmmem of Oxford 
wa> there and it was mainh because of hts 
presence and enthusiasm that we had a verj 
interesting discussion on the activities of the 
League Todav, thanks to the political unrest 
in Central Europe, attention is again being 
focussed on the League of Nations and a 
summary of our discussion would, I feel, be 
found quite interesting in the light of recent 
happenings The discussion took n? 3 ce on 
August 29, 1930 

Tagore 

Latelj I have had an opportunist of 
knowing something about the mind of Europe 
of today In m ) tour through Germany and 
other places I was made conscious of the fact 
that individuals are busily thinking about the 
problem of international relations It is in 
the air and one cannot ignore it any longer 
In spite of all political turmoils, I know people 
are deeply thinking about thi- important 
problem of the present age, and I hope yon 
will give me some idea as to the nature and 
character of the movement concerning the 
meeting of race , and conflict of interests 


Since I have come to this place I have 
had occasion to meet young people, and the 
one question repeatedly asked was whether 
the minds of the East and West are funda- 
mentally different, whether the ideas that 
come from Eastern sources are acceptable to 
the West I do not really know if there is 
any real difficulty in the Western mind to 
receiving any idea that has universal value 
and that happens to come from the East. I 
myself should like to have the answer and I 
do ask it of people who have the idea that 
our minds are so fundamentally different that 
we must carefully remain in separate en 
closures m order to « 3ve ourselves from 
mutual contamination I do not believe that 
and cannot, and I do not approve of the 
intellectual timidity that tries to barricade 
it«elf against free circulation of thoughts 
from all parts of the human world 

Naturally the question that comes to my 
mind while I am here is what is the character 
and mission of the Leagne of Nations— and 
whether it must develop an exclusively 
political character I realize that it inevitably 
assumes a strong political aspect because 
politicians are running this institution, but 
politics is only a part of the human mind 
We have to deal with the psychology of 
humanity, not merely political machinery, 
and m trying to adjust even diplomatic 
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difficulties the whole mind has to be taken 
hold of Politics changes its character 
according to the temperament of the people , 
it has its local organizations, its historical 
traditions I do not know whether any 
attempt has been made to deal with this 
intricate problem in a complete manner I 
im self lm\c often thought it incongruous 
tint the Leiglio of Nations should only 
have politicians to represent the nations 
Should not others who arc thinhers ( 
dreamers, who are organising great institu- 
tions all 01 er tile world for the same 
purpose of bringing peace among human 
races, have their place m the Leagne ? I 
know that the League has a Committee of 
International Intellectual Co operation but I 
am afraid it does not go deep enough in this 
most difficult mission of bringing the spirit 


of goodwill among human races 

I should think there should be outside the 
Lea "He other movements which would bring 
togcthei m this place the idealists who know 
that the whole problem of this present age is 
how to make true the fact that human races 
have come together not merely those nations 
who have their rlace.n the political world 
today, but also other races who may not have 
their political sphere but have also them 
aspirations, their intellectual life and their 
own philosophy They are vitally affected 
by what is happening in world politics m 
which they are not allowed to take Pfj 

This urgent ice should find its fulfilment 
intS r Smence S lias enabled the human 
race to come together but science cannot 
supply an ideal which only can give it its 
ultimate meaning Tor that, all those who 
SavT.n their mind felt tl.e attraction of some 
thing which is higher than the political 

mechanism, should do their best to create an 

atmosphere around this institution winch will 
"Tumore complete character and deeper 
give it a more i ^ ^ j c3n ,, y today, 

WU n hope that ‘hose who have come here 
wall enable me to know something of how 
they think about this problem 


, few words, and to 
I would like to 5 b]o t0 cnJ0 , 

«eTth's1on^ew.thyon As you 


have mentioned the field of intellectual eo 
operation, perhaps it rests with me to start 
from that idea I do not think those who 
work in the League regard the League merely 
as a political institution It is true politicians 
will be coming next week from different 
governments, but the League covers a very 
wide range of human interest I see fnendo 
here from the Health Section and the Inter- 
national Labour Office One of the chief 
achievements of the League has been to 
broaden our conception of politics, to show 
that the old bureaucracy is much too narrow, 
to enlarge our conception of international 
relations to cover practically every sphere of 
organized public life, and I think it will 
interest you if Dr B told you a little 
about the very varied activities of the Health 
Section m the League whose work extend to 
all parts of the world, to A*ia and also 
Africa. Nor is the League a Western Institu 
tion — verj far from it "iou have raised the 

question whether there is a fundamental 
difference between the East and the Western 
mind I think this distinction that is made 
between the equality of races, is unfortunate, 
and it has clouded the horizon ever since the 
League’s foundation There has been 
continuous daily co operation between officials^ 
and Committee members of different races 
and representatives of different cultures and 
ci\ lhzations, and I do not think those who 
have worked in that co operation have dts 
covered any fundamental difference I have 
sometimes found a greater difficulty (in my 
work among students) m promoting co 
operation between minds representing old and 
new ways of thought in Europe and Asia than 
lust general co-operation between the East and 
the West which I regard as an old fashioned 
phrase I think we have technically here a 
League of states and governments but it is 
also nn association of peoples because 
members of those different governments are 
constantly working together and learning to 
know each other better Science, of course, 
has given us all common problems , when we 
get together to know one another better we 
are alTowed to venture into the deeper 
mysteries of government we learn to know 
the soul of each nation through its chosen 
representatives in this place, and that ts one 
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o£ the great privileges of working in the 
League of Nation's If that work takes deeper 
root this combination of nations and cultures 
will become more and more developed — tins 
is one of the chief factors in the work done 
in Geneva 

Someone from the Labour Office 

The International Labour Office is an 
organisation which has not so many politicians 
and official of governments as the League 
and is working for the social uplift and 
economic betterment of the poor cla««e« of the 
world This organization is not onlj governed 
by officials but by representatives of labour 
and employers of labour (25 per cent are 
workers) In onr dune Conference we had 
for the first time in world history represen 
tatives of the working classes taking part in our 
deliberations Our charters become effective 
after approval by the various governments 
concerned and we provide for protection, not 
only of working men, but al=o for women in 
industry, and children IS c are just now 
striving to perfect aDd complete a Beries of 
conventions bj which the exploitation of 
child labour throughout the world is to be 
checked and ultimately abolished 

Tagore 

I am thankful to hear what has been said 
because my idea was very vague as to the 
real work of tbe League of Lotions I 
entertained the notion that it was solely 
dominated by politic 3 Possibly it is. still so 
and the politicians have their own interests 
to represent and so it becomes like a game of 
tW-'s — ww5a Vrymg \t» Vnt 

other, but all the same the activities in 
connection with the League are very great 
I have just been seeing that great thinker 
and writer, H 6 li ells, and I have been 
wondering whether th^ League would 
ever think of asking him or people like him 
to come and advise them, to criticize them 
and bring fre«h light on to their work and a 
wider background to their activities It 
ought to be possible that the be=t minds 
should have an opportunity to bring here 
their best thoughts and through that meeting 
a great force of internationalism be evolved 
I can see that in regard to world health 


it is easier to deal with in an Internationa^ 
spirit and co operation but there are othef 
subjects which arc difficult owing to the verj 
fact that those is ho come here think it theif 
duty to represent the self interest of tb^ 
nations 

Professor Ztmmern 

People representing Governments art 5 
themselves chosen for their personal quahl ie a 
Tbe Committee of Intellectual Co operation 
consists of men and wornea representing," 
different branches of science =o the idea of 
bringing the best minds to Geneva has alread\ 
been acted upon to a certatn extent Bat- 
there is one difficulty about it If vou have 
a set Committee with a fixed agenda you are 
sure to Darrow down the limit of discussions 
but there is a definite movement now for’ 
people interested in international affairs 
associating together in a regular way, and 
profes«ors and teachers throughout the world I 
are trying to deal with these problems in a | 
scientific spint In Pans and London those 
interested id Pacific Relations diseased in a 
most frank wav problems which could not 
pos«ibJj be di*cns«ed here because it would 
have excited too much disturbance amongst 
diplomats 

Imagination is needed to get friendly 
contacts and there is a number of institutions 
in Europe, Asia and America who are now 
embarking on parallel researches in subjects 
of that kind, not trying to do it all in one 
place but trying to get groups of people 
working together in colleges of learning 
Some kind of technique is being visualized 

hsvw.-giwg krtsk. Im© \x> 

bear upon the«e very difficult problems and 
is one of the aspects of the work of the 
Committee of Intellectual Co-operation 
independent of its own organization 

Tagore 

The student mind is quite a tir todaj I 
first came to notice the restle sue s among the 
young generation of the He t when I visited 
Europe in 19 9 6 and had an opportunity of 
meeting them in Darmstadt Though their 
condition was pitiable though their faces 
bore s gns of privation, and were emaciated 
by famine, there was a glow of idealism* 
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Something jou felt was there, the feeling that 
some great future was before them and it was 
for them to build it up It was said by most 
of them, 'wo have lost our faith in our 
teachers, we want something more satisfying 
than the> have supplied us with * I could 
feel that they had that adventurous spirit 
which seeks freedom for its creative mind in 
building up the future Also I found how 
widespread had the student movement become 
all over Germany I do not know about 
othei countries, but what I saw there has 
given me the idea that not through organ 1 
7ation of big people will the mission of this 
age be fulfilled It seems to me that sponta 
neously this mission has been begun, bi the 
young and it will mature into wisdom even 
through their blunders and occasional set 
backs The«e people are living simple live>, 
going to the root of things, and following a 
new ideal of living, and not treading the old 
waj of custom which brought them to 
disaster A real movement of the spirit I 
have seen among the now generation 


I am told that m this League you have 
scientists because the scientific problem Ins no 
race distinctions There we can meet together 
At the same time we should not ignore 
the d faculties The) must be faced I 
m) self think that these will be, some da) or 
other, overcome bj the idealists who are not 
shackled by the weight of old traditions, b> 
things that arc already dead but which still 
cling to life Mi hope is with the )onng 
people of the M est, the vigorous minded, full 
of enthusiasm Those who are powerful and 
prosperous arc suspicious of ideals I believe 
m what Dr Zunmcrn has said, that there 
need not be ani rpgular rigid organization, 
but we need individuals who do not represent 
any particular nation or even institution, who 
could have an opportumfy to come together 
to create an atmosphere I am told b) 
Dr Zimmcrn that he is hopeful of such a 
movement in Geneva, and that there has been 
efforts made with regard to some educational 
work started m this place I hope that from 
this beginning great things may grow 


THE WONDERFUL AGE IN WHICH SHAKESPEARE LIVED 

B\ J T SUNDERLAND 


H AS England ever seen another age so 
great as that of Shakespeare f Ha« 
the modern world produced an) 
Other m which so great events 
of so roan) different kinds transpired, or 
,n which lived so man) men, cast in «o 
various moulds, who made so deep permanent 
marks upon their own and succeeding times 
Could nn) age less great than that into which 
the poet was born, have stimulated his genius 
to such splendid fruitage as we see in his 

dr °Lot \w gel clciri, in mind the two 
essential dutes ShnUspearc lined to (lie 
nge of 53 jeers,' -his b.rtli occurring in loOl 
and his death in 1610 

Notice first a few of bis Mr™? rent™ 
porancs m 1'ngland The bnlh.ncjr of bis 
work is so great that it tends to obscure. 


and sometimes causes us wholl) to forget, 
the work of other writers with whom he was 
associated But as a fact, historians would 
bo compelled to rank the literal) output of 
his ago as distinguished and as surpassed 
perhaps onlj once in English annals, even if 
there had been no Shakespeare 

England in Shakespeare’s da) has been 
very well called a ne«t of singing birds 
There was a springtime of poetry and song 
W e must not think of the drama ns confined 
to Shakespeare, or even to Shakespeare and a 
few others The old time medieval 
“Mysteries had developed into the 'Miracle 
PJays,” and they into the “Moralities,’ and 
thov again into the true drama The drama 
had become popular, and an ever increasing 
number of adapters of plays, revisers of old 
ph) e, re writers and improvers of plajs, and 
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finally creators of new plays, made their 
appearance Shakespeare was one of this 
large and growing number, and hts genius 
finally lifted him to an eminence far above 
the rest But there were other writers who 
attained distinction, and who^e plays were 
worthy to live and have lived. 

Perhaps the greatest of these was Ben 
Jonson, who was born ten years later than 
Shakespeare Jonson possessed much more 
learning of the schools than did his brother 
poet He conformed more closely to the 
generally accepted rules of the dramatic art 
He wrote a large number of plays In the 
construction of his plot-*, he was perhaps 
superior to Shakespeare In his own day his 
fame was nearly or quite a3 great a° Shakes- 
peare’s The two dramatists were warm 
fnends But Shakespeare had that myste- 
rious something which we call genius, while 
Jonson had only groat talent, or, if gentus, 
a genius of a distinctly lower order, and 
*o Shakespeare’s plays have lived and 
grown in fame, while Jonson's arc not 
much known to am one today, except to 
the historian of the aroma, Or to the special 
student of literature 

Two aery distinguished play-writers who 
were contemporaries and friends of Shakes 
pcare, and who have sometimes been called 
rivals and sometimes imitators of him, were 
Beaumont and Fletcher, — whose work was 
almost wholly done together, in collaboration 
with each other Their plavs attained great 
popularit) nnd the populanti continued long 
after their death 

In all Fnghab literature there arc onlv a 
a eiy few name*, po«sibh not more than three 
or four, that are more resplendent than that 
of Edmund Spenser, who was Shakespeare’s 
senior b) eleven Year* His great poem, the 
Ihcnr Qitccnt, was published just as 
Shakespeare was discovering himself, just as 
he was beginning to launch out ns a writer of 
original plaaj- 

Perhaps there was no finer character in 
the Ingland of Shakespeare’s dar than Sir 
Philip Sidney He was a fas ouritc of Queen 
1 lira both and was considered the first 
genthman of luj time Hi attained distinc- 
tion in arm«, fighting in the Netherlands to 
help the Dutch people to preserve their 


liberties against the encroachments of Philip 
II of Spain But he was a writer of real 
eminence, as well as a scholar, a courtier and 
a soldier His Arcadia , published when 
Shakespeare was doing his verj best work, 
was held in high esteem by hi3 age, and hi$ 
Sonnets were thought the hnc3t in th(* 
language Both ha\c permanent places in 
English literature 

I mention on!) one other of the English 
writers who gave lustre to the age of 
Shakespeare, namely, Trancis Bacon Bacon 
wrote essars of much literary importance, and 
near the end of lus life some verses of little 
or no importance His great writings were 
scientific and philosophical His Adiancemcnt 
of Learmnq, published when Shakespeare 
was in his prime, and his Not um 
Organum, published shortly after Shakes- 
peare’s death, hate tlicir place among the 
great books of the modern world 

Let us notice some of the great con- 
temporaries of Shakespeare outside of the 
field of letters and some of the great etents 
that transpired in different parts of the earth 
during his life or near it » 

Shakespeare’s time wa« the world’s 
greatest age ot exploration nnd discovery 
America was discovered onlr 72 years before 
Shakespeare’s birth Only a little longer had 
the passage to Asia around the Capo of Good 
Hope been known Hudson’s Ba> in America 
was discovered about the time that Shakes- 
peare was making his plans to retire from 
strenuous London to Stratford, the village of 
bis. birth, and there begin to take his ease 
The Pilgrims landed on Plvmouth Rock m 
New England fourjears after Shakespeare’* 
death 

The spirit of Columbus had passed into 
hundreds of daring men of every leading 
European nation Numberless explorers were 
pu»lnng out o\cr unknown eeas and through 
unknown lands to learn more about that 
wonderful new world which las hidden beyond 
the great V extern ocean 

It was m the generation immediately 
preceding Shakespeare’s birth that Cortez 
conquenai and dei a*tated Mexico and Pizarro 
conquered and destmsed Peru Sabarttan 
Cabot, who had pushed his discoveries by 
sea so far, died onlr seven rears before 
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Shnkcspi arc s ivv the light Sir I rnncis 
Drake, vvlio was the first Englishman to sail 
round the world, was a contemporary of 
Shakespeare 

Great events connected with India were 
transpiring in Shakespeare's age The reign 
of the 1 mperor Akb ir, India's greatest ruler 
after Asoka, and one of the world’s 
greatest of all time, for the most part paralleled 
tho life of Shakespeare, Akbar coming to 
the throne eight years before the English 
poet was born and dying when he was 
forty one In 1G00, when Shakespeare was 
thirty six, the British East India Company 
received its charter m London, an event 
which at the time seemed insignificant, 
hut which developed later into a most 


It is noticeable that the calendar used in 
the western world was reformed m Shakes- 
peare’s time, that is, the Julian calendar wa-> 
abolished and our present Gregorian one was 
adopted 

Contemporary with Shakespeare we f ln d 
m philosophy Descartes, and m political 
philosophy, Hugo Grotius, who laid (|, e 
foundations of international law 

Great political events were going on m 
Shakespeare’s time Perhaps the most impor 
tant of these on the European Continent was 
the fierce and cruel war waged by Philip II 
of Spain ag unst Holland, for the purpose of 
subjugating that liberty -loving people There 
was never a more heroic struggle than that 
of the Hollanders William, Prince of 


terrible tragedy for India 

Great things were going on in the world 
of thought and letters and knowledge in 
Shakespeare’s time Great schools and 
universities were springing up The 
universities of Milan in Italy, Leyden 

m Holland, Barcelona in Spain, 

Giessen, Groningen and Jena in Germany, 
and others, were established during 

Shakespeare’s life, not to mention Tnmty 
College, Dublin, Edinburgh University, 
Scotland, and a number of the great schools 
and colleges of England 

Painting, sculpture and architecture 
flourished Michael Angelo died the year 

before Shakespeare was born , Titian, when 
Shakespeare was a school boy Rembrandt 
was born when Shakespeare was at work on 
his great tragedies The Louvre in Pans 
ms began when Shakespeare was seven year** 
old , the Escunal in Spain when he was nine , 
St Peter’s in Rome was completed two years 
before he died 

Contemporary with Shakespeare we find 
j Q France, Montaigne, the essayist and 
Rabelais the satirist, in Italy, Tasso, the 
distinguished poet, in Spain Cervantes, Lope 
de Vega and Calderon, the greatest names in 
Spanish literature , . 

In science we find Tycho Brahe, the great 
astronomer , Kepler, the discoverer of Kepler's 
laws , Galileo, the inventor of the telescope, 
and the man who was imprisoned for heresy 
for saying that the earth revolves about the 


Orange, was their leader His a«sas«mation 
occurred when Shakespeare was 20, but, 
although their great leader had fallen, the 
Dutch people earned on the struggle, and m 
two v cars more the Spaniards were driven 
from the country, and Holland was saved 
Great religious events were transpiring 
when Shakespeare was Jiving 

Calvin died the year Shakespeare wa s 
bom Throughout all Shakespeare’s life the 
temble Inquisition was flourishing* m Spam 
and elsewhere The new Protestant Reforms 
tion was pushing forward in many countries 
The Catholic Church was intensely active, 
endcavounng to stem its progress and to 
promote its own counter-reformation This 
most tragic event connected with the religious 
movements of that age wa« the massacre of 
St Bartholomew, which occurred when 
Shakespeare was eight y ears old 

So much for events outside Great 
Britain In Great Britain itself events not 
less important were transpiring 

The occupant of the British throne when 
Shakespeare came on the scene was Queen 
Elizabeth, who had been ruling five year®, and 
who continued to do so for twenty nine years 
more She was proud, haughty, domineer 
ing, fond of dress and of show, anything 
but a gentle, winning or lovable woman 
But she was intellectually keen, 
able, and far sighted SHo had a powerful 
will She was able to manage men and affairs 
with great skill She was a successful and a 
great ruler, — confessedly one of the ver\ 
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greatest tbit has cter occupied the lint.sh 
'’TlffOS, thirteen years before ShnkesjwWa 

Hirabrth He was^ 

His reign was anything bn ‘ “ E lh(1 . mseat 
English history He J ld o! him 

*. «. — -*ss- 

legist the two ^ ^dS^Shakcspcarc’a 
that occurred in Englaodti - 6eC opd 

life, were the Gun powder PM,* of 

}Cir of Jame't reign, an , ^ j ce 

"STS let 

Philip Spain was then the ^nr 
Europe, her armies were the gh( , hj(| 

her sea power was the gre * wclIth 
Intel) been enriched bs the ^ ^ 

obtained from Mciico d^ monarc h had 

her stem, Wilful and ^ armada 

determined to crush Tnghind ^ ^ ^ 
was the iron hand wi everywhere, and 

T1 ' C , ’’Te gre” natl arSTot neared 
increa.eil ns the gre began to move, 

completion, and fmalH & British 

eSssess 

troT a. leap and most lasting .mpre-.on 

“^Itr^^peareN age - 


heme the great age of geographical * s norery, 
-the a-e when the leading nations of Europe 
were pushing out into the unknown parts of 
the world, trying to find new lands and to get 
possession of them England was not behind 
other countries in the spirit of adventure 
manifested among her pe pie, and in the 
efforts which they put forth to plant the 
British flag in new lands 

Iso British name represents that spirit Of 
adventure and du>covcrj better thaa bir 
Walter Raleigh, the scholar, thc iynter, th 
brilliant courtier of Queen Elir-bcth, the 
dnnne admiral and lover of the sea, the 
trav efier nnd eaplorer in the new world, and 
£ man who attempted to found the co ony of 
Virginia, which he named after lus patroness, 

the 1 understand the England of 
Shakespeare s day if we do not bear in mind 
L intense re g.ons activity everywhere 
manifest, nnd the stirring rcUg.ou, eye.rts of 
far reaching importance which were takin„ 

pU 7t was during Shakespeare’s carl. Wo 1 that 
the Nonconformists arose, and that I untamsm 
began to attract attention In the generation 
beSro Shakespeare, under Q men ; Maj, there 
bad been severe persecutions of I rotest lots, 
with much shedding of blood. Latimer, 
Cranmer, Rldlc) and llmilford had been 'ast 
mto prison \\ hen EI.rabetl. succeeded Mur, 
on the throne there was stdl persocnt.on but 
now It was of Roman Cathol.o. During 
riirabcth’s reign no fewer than two hundred 
and four Roman Catholics were cyecii ed, 
mncti died in prison, and hundred and 1,10 

ill Scotland, dunng Shakespeare’s time, 
John K 001 was doing his powerful work 

I! was during Shakespeare ■ life,— five 
scars before the end, -that the aiithonrcd 
translation of the Bible was made, -what is 
Known as King lames s version, which has 
bept it. place as the standard version up to 

0nr ?remaTr.lie.eclcn.., religion-, poll lical, 
military, commercial, literary and „ 1 ent.de, 
taking place Fogland on the continen of 
Europe, in other parts of the world, on land 
and in sea, we may get something of an idea 
of how stirring, how rcvolntionarv, and Iiow 
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•when there is not enough work for them ? They 
<eem to have been rendered ob olete 

From the consuming point of view no Human 
being is ob olete, on the contrary an ever 
increasing human consumption is no y 
desirable but nece««ary But it i» di^concertm 
that here m America, the riche t country ol the 
world, imlkons of people are without food lto. » 
the strangest of paradox As Mr Stuart Ch 
say«, Americans have 

Too much wheat and not enough bread ’ 

Too much cotton and not enough clothes 
Too many bncLs and not enough houses 
Too much drudgery and not enough ]C a 
Too much goods and not enough montj 
It is futde to deny the existence of a «enou9 
condition of maladjustment-one which may 
eventually become dangerous if its source 
long neglected Many students of m fu«tnal 
mechanization are of the opinion that the pn ary 
fault of the present condition is n0 * m 
machine Americans simply have not y 
discovered how to pass along to the pub 
benefits of inventive genius and of P 
proce«se» Theoretically, each machine that matea 
for productive efficiency should do two ° . 

It should bnng shorter hours to workers 
in that industry and it should make a cheaper 
product available to the public. { 

matter, in theory if the workers received fewer 
dollars of pay for the shorter hours «. long M 
a proper balance were maintained between 
scales and the prices of the goods bei°e P. . at 
for the workers’ consumption The pro 
present is to remove the obstacles winch p . 
maintenance of this balance between wn ^ 
income and prices of goods It is a P ro “ , 
mnladiu tments but i there no y 

<>f The ulvocntc- ol mcclvtntcll Jevtlopment Jo 
not question that machinery ha- opon i. nm i 
fidl Of opportunity to the human fam ly and 
-Opening a wiler fiell of opportunity 7- 

hel 1 by them to lx. equivalent of gro Thev 

thing. 1 that milh count in the Ocoknt W 

would not limit the chance for a great 
a Ivnnce becau c that chance moires « ' 

«me time the possibility of » 

■collap-e The a Ivcnturou* M e t a. k s 

minimize the po ibilitv of ilisa-ter hi 
door on the po« ilility of great nchicNcnient 

Among the a -ets of the ( machine ^ age ^re 

< nunu ral<xl the following higher livin„ 
shorter hour*, anl le- superstition .n , man 
There » d o perhap fcr ""H*' Roman- 
pre-machine age of the Greek un , verbal 

let u« eay human sacrifice wa. , n , 
institution uni eyery imaginable \itre* 

l»ab tnak The ol l human * lrn ^ c '^ nmu*him-nt 
an 1 Dnnds the «net nt torture', p 


for witchcraft — the e and their Lind have 
di appeared s mC e the advent of he machine 
Then too owing to better station men are 
living longer Their physical health is better 
Coming to terms with mechanized civilization is 
a long and arduous process but its assets are 
claimed to be many and beneficial. 

It has been pointed out in America that if 
there is nothing better to be <aid for the 
Russian Soviet experiment than that it is 
opening the door to modern i machinery tint 
would be enough justification Mho can measure 
S what the advent of the tractor may mean 
m the Rushan pedant who has for ages done all 
his work with a hoe * The tractor may do more 
for Ru=sm m one generation than Communism 
ever has done for the world or will now do for 
Se Soviet Not that the tractor will actually 
change the nature of the people but that it will 
op“ up a wider field for them and m filling 
ST they may be inspired to change themselves 
The Russians may succeed in spite of Commun 
imp because they are going to use electricity-, 
modem farm machinery, have modern home 
equipment, and more than all becau c they are 
S’ to enjoy the modern school. Machinery 
fs unquestionably adding to Ru»«ian opportunity 
Mahatma Gandhi is often represented as n 
tmldS SL d ™g°" l! 


milder SL tieorpc cuimnm-i. 

Mesttrn tndiftnali.m But one suspect, 
it,, n nn over .frtement of hi. ntlitu le townnl 
he machine "I wottM j? 

mo t elabonte machinery he has .aid, if thero- 
bv In lias pnnpen m anl re.ultme idleness 
Sull be Avoided I have mere-ted hand 
Sinnms as the only ten ly m™i» of dneinc 
airav Scmtry and malms ftniine of port and 

3th impo. Ihle” This •ttpEe-ts that the 

Mahatma rcfels again-t the machine economy 
only because he thinks it ill-adapted to tho 
, remediate In ban situation It is not npjwrcnt 
that he would seriously suggest that the west 
dismantle all its indu trial establishments 

\\hat seems evi lent from the present social 
trends in the Occident h that the technical 
operation, of machine mdu try arc not to lie the 
aamc in the future as thev have been in tho 
past. On the contrary, the maclune industry 
of the future is likely to un Icrgo { rofoundly 
revolutionary technological changes which will 
alter it* functional oj>erations an 1 secure better 
social reactions upon man. If M extern men are 
to keep their mechanical civilization ft going 
concern they mu*t control it In other word** 
machinery is to lx* their real servant and they 
themselves are its master- Tliat a new Dark 
Age is pnvcntabl and that progress with richer 
pocul content is possible constitutes the great 
hope of a eons !onbl<- group of representative 
\mencan thinkers 



VISCOUNT GREY ON THE TAMING OF SQUIRRELS 


[Mr K Ik It. hastry, si a m. has sent as the 
following interesting correspondence which passed 
between him and Viscount Grey of Fallodon in order 
to draw tlie attention of a wider public to the hobby 
of taming s |uirrclt which used to play over the 
1 orcippi Office documents while Viscount Grey was 
at the head of that hi^hofllcc — E(L if It] 

I Mu. K R. II S vhTi v ’s Ltotr 
V illupuram, 
October 20, 1023 

Di vit Vneouvr, 

The onK reason for disturbing you in 
j our well-merited retirement is to elicit from 
you n few details regirding one of jour pet 
hobbies, the taming of squirrels 

The squirrel is to us. Brahmins of India, 
a sacred animal since it too earned its un 
failing quota to the aid of Sn Rami of the 
epic of Ramijina during his crossing the 
Ocean Like other pet animals, it sure!} 
responds to the food that I place for it in 
my school-window, bat once I tr; to approach 
the animal verj silently with a pleasing 
countenance, it jumps farther away from me. 
No doubt, it comes \cr; near m> feet while 
I am nbsorbed in am other serious work 
but my attempts for the past eleven months 
to caress the squirrel have been to m3 infinite 
disappointment, unsuccessful 

Maharshi Tagore, the father of our poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore, was well known for 
his pet animal the squirrel He is now on 
the other side of existence 

As you may be aware of, any method 01 
timing the Bquirrel through enforced isolation 
from its breed, is to mo sinful I am eager 
to learn from you how you succeeded in 
taming the squirrel . 

In our Indian ideal of spiritualising 
politics, we have already lost a great soul in 
'‘Honest John”, may the Great One endow 
yon with long life so that you may give of 

\our best to humanity 
J I beg to remain. 

Revered Viscount, 
Yours truly, 

K R. B Svstry 
T o Viscount Grey, O M 
Fallodon, 

Northumberland 


II Viscount Gun’s Urm 

4, Buckingham Street, 
London, S W 1, 
November 29, 1923 

Dear Mr Sastry, 

I was very much interested in 3 our letter 
about squirrels, and feel much svrapathv with 
3 our desire and effort to tame them I 
enclose a memorandum giving m3 experience 
in case it maj bo helpful to you 

It is ver} delightful to get wild things 
which are under no restraint and which are 
leading a perfectly natural life to become 
tame and to abandon that fear of men which 
is such a barrier between ourselves and so 
mail) beautiful things 111 the world 

loursverj trail, 

Grev of Fallodon 
To Mr K R R Sastry, jia 
Villupuram, South India 

III Viscount Gpf\ 's Memorandum on 
Tiif Tasung of Squippels 
The native British squirrel is the red 
squirrel It is naturally vcr3 shi in a wild 
state If taken young from the nest, it can 
be made ver} tame, but I have never done 
that as it is then separated from its natural 
conditions, and I am told, does not live veiy 
long 

The wild squirrels at Fallodon used to 
go on to the sill of a window on the ground 
floor of the house for nuts The window wa3 
then opened and nuts were alwajs placed 
inside the room Thej then get into the 
habit of coming into the room for nute and 
would do so when I was sitting at mj writing 
table I put a few nuts on the floor close 
to my cliair The squirrels got tlie habit of 
taking the nuts while I was sitting in m3 
chair Then when a squirrel had taken a nut 
and gone awa3 to eat or bury it, I would 
before he returned place the back of m3 hand 
on the floor with the nuts in the palm of my 
hand "When the squirrel returned, it was 
necessary to keep very still He would at 
first bo very surprised at seeing a hand and 
would examine it very cautiously, sometimes 
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nesting the tips of the fingers with his teeth 
xerv gentlv to see what the strange object 
was \tlast he would find there were nuts 
on the hand and take one and go off with it 
and keep returning for more nuts When the 
squirrel was quite used to this, I would name 
the hand a few inches from the ground He 
-would then put his foropaws on the hand ana 
reach up to take a nut out of the hand 
I\ lien he was quite used to this, I would 
when he reached up to my han , raise 
hand higher very gently and slowlf He 
wonld then pull up his hind legs from the 
floor and sit on the hand 

Some squirrels used to come on to my 

knee There were alwai s nuts placed on the 

-writing table, and they wonld feed out of m 


hand on the writing table, and there were 
always some that would sit on mj hand 
confidently as long as I remained sitting but 
they never became snfficiently tame to let me 
caress them with my hand and if I got up to 
walk about the room they would go out ot 
the window, though they would very soon 

The grey squirrel was introduced into 
England some time ago It is common to the 
narks in London It is of a more tame 
disposition than the wild red squirrel and 
will eat with confidence out of the hands of 
the people It become, very used to people 
from seeing so many always walking about 
in the park* 
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B, ahmad shafi 


bom 

m S rwpecU both from tave produc^ everai^ po ^ Thosc were the 
d Akw The former was at his be«t irffen^Peraian was the Court language and 

TOUnS Their c&t merit 3m custodians of the culture of the day Persia 

m the field where Iobal has attained eon«'U«an»m .mndaid in poctiy and culture and 

s«iek TlJy "ad? however their 'tost «H other things that matter m life and 

They had to break new ground Thw ^ naturally enough the poets turned heir face 
an audience which was not rewards that country Like the hotel Prize of 

or eyen cared to grn P the " .fiance today a word of appreciation from Persia raised 

tail Hah followed the tinea of least rej^ the poet in the eyes ot hit contemporaries and 

and cued the story of I-lamic : gl™” of plared him on a pede-tal for po-tenly to admire 

fideil Akhar tneil the barbs J “ of lbc L b al changed to Per-ian for a dirferent object 

urcasm and from behind ,h ° “ '„yoked he He dil not do to for the simple pinpom of 

laughter whi-h ho artful cynic's' u eliciting plain for hu poetic faculty from Persia. 

gemraUy overshot the mark look 1 fid the Persian is the Iiiitou franm of the intelligentsia 

put the finger on the Aid Hall and of Ihe I-lamic worhl He only widened the range 

initial advantage of having “F™, j^n-pect to of his an lienee. At the tame time he felt that 

an. 1 .a mat «nil without U t he coul,! speak on a larger variety of ^ubiects 

and could cast his net wile. This baa given hia 
poetry a tone all its own. There is evidence of 
vigour wbwh is created by a coascion>ne J of 


world in which the Mns-almnns find themselves 

““S'wraVray'Xfy have sunk to the provin 
calls in of Hall and the termonmng of Akbar 
d be bad not ehaoged his mialiuni of eipression 
. ne ..in Ponittn Th<? Mus«almm9 of India 


laughter whi-h b s artful ^"XdVe’ms 10 , h3 7 e 
generally over«bot the mark ^ tr c hal the 
' ‘ " ~ ^Vg foll^ed 3 ’ 

Akbar an 1 it nvn be *a> 1 } ie the 

either of his rred’ce* or* mentsl equipment 
substantial benefit of n botjc ina « m uch as be 
an 1 greater intellectual calibre of tbc 

lias a fairly clo«e and eaten tve 
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feH confidence 1 lie expression 1ms deepened and 
the word t fine greater rhythm, melody mil 
music. 

His first flltunpt in Persian was n mamac t 
(. If>rnr i Khudi ’) in which he explained what he 
consult red to ho tbo secrets of self m the light 
of Islam Under the thin strains of Ins poetry 
is audible the clash between Inbnl’fl Mussnlman 
and Nietzsche's superman, ami tho similarity 
between the two is so ar parent that he ha I to 
protest that ho hn 1 conceived his Mussalmnn, or 
super Mussnlman if you like, long before ho hnd 
oven heard of NkIzpcIk’s superman Ills second 
wiflJWm (“Rnmuz i llckhtidi ) depicted super society 
and placed lus Mussnlmtin in iL ihanks to 
thur value ns treatises on n sociological subject 
thc«e two books definitely lifted him from tho 
rut in which any leaser poet would hnvo ended 
h» life A new vista had now o pencil before 
him, and after n short inters al ho published 
another liook Pii/am i-J tnihraq, n delightful 
collection of quatrains and sundry poetry It 
took tho Indian Mussnlmnns by storm as 
much by the vigour of its ideas as by tho 
nigged method of their presentation Tho book 
is in response to Goethoa I Vestostliche Divan 
Ho thought so well of it that ho wished that 
Goethe had read it This was followed by 
Zabur i Ajam which repeats almost tho same 
thoughts which found expression in Pimm but 
m a finer form and more chaste style Tho 
ruggedness of the former book gives place to 
finely chiselled expressions in the latter The 
Zabur at places enrolls of midnight oil, yet the 
effect is good though it requires an effort to 
perceive it. Ilia fifth book in Persian Jauid 
A Jamah is in a different form and style altogether 
After delivering his response to Goethe ho 
follows in the footsteps of Dante, and, chaperoned 
by Maulana Jalal ml Dm Rumi he travels from 
planet to planet and tells us what he saw, said 
and heard there Iqbal s characters live m 
different planets and havo been drawn from 
India, Afghanistan Persia, Turkey and Sudan 
They all have been laid under contribution in 
support of tho points Iqbal makes and in their 
discourses he weaves the positive and negative 
aspects of Ins own philosophy of life The book 
is a veritable epitome of all that is be=t in his 
thought. It however suffers from one defect. It 
is disjointed nnd lacks cohesion in treatment, 
but his points arc well made I will confine my 
attention to this book alone and explain in brief 
what be has been preaching 

It is not without reason that he has selected 
Maulana Jalal ud Dm Rum. out of tho mystics 
of Islam ns his guide m bis peregrinations 
through tho astral world Rumi is the author of 
tho famous Jtasnnvi which is tho gospel of tho 
Suf ! ^ world of Islam Iqbal draws upon h.s 
La nn Anktr rtf life as he does not let nis 
obini tho need of bvine the pn»nl 
span of life intensely and with fervour, not free 


from the rest of lift Rumi holmes m life 
actuated by love of God in all its actions and 
dedicated to Hu service through tho service of 
mankind Iqbal’s own poetry is neither wholly 
my Hie nor mundane, and one is constantly 
conscious of his endeavour to escape from the 
one to the other At limes this tendency assumes 
the proportions of a defect and it is rather 
annoying when one loses the drift of an other- 
wise clearly stated philosophical thought in the 
jargon of a mystic It must ho admitted that his 
attempt at capping philosophical deductions with 
mystical explanations is not happy and is 
calculated to cn itc an impression that he has 
sought refuge from his own logical conclusions 
under tho capacious folds of the cloak of a 
mystic 1 he explanation appears to he that he 
is philosophical by temperament and mystic by 
adaptation After an enumeration of the«e 
defect 0 , it is only fair to him to say that it is- 
after a long time that n Mus°olman hn3 succeeded 
in building up a more or less complete social 
philosophy capable of rational explanation 

Conflict between intellect and love, or reason 
nnd emotion is a theme on which Iqbal has 
dilated again and again In a typical passage he- 

eays Intellect chains man to this world in 
order to break the spell that holds tho mysteries 
of creation It is true that the eves of a votary 
of mere intellect are not stranger to the deligbts- 
of mere vision, but his self lacks the courage to 
indulge in ht° fancies Tho hazards of the high 
roads make him walk cautiously like a blind 
man and slowly like an ant, and the more his- 
intcllect seeks and observes refinements of 
behaviour and conduct the more slowly he treads 
in tho path of God All his good deeds are 
accomplished only by slow degrees, that i", if 
these are accomplished at all Love, on tho 
other hand does not take count of time or 
distance While intellect bores n tunnel through, 
a mountain or spans a path round it love 
treats it ns a mere straw Love conquers 

eternity by assault, and its force is not derived 
from the peculiarities of particular localities, 
and its vigour is not due to the strength 
of nerves It was love that made con- 
quests possible on a diet of barley, that cracked 
the skull of Nimrod without a direct hit, that 
defeated tho hordes of Pharaoh without engaging 
them in battle. Love mingles m life in the 
manner of sight in eyes, it is at the same tune 
both inside and outside of it Love’s wonders- 
are beyond the reach of intellect or faith 

According to Iqbal surrender of thought is 
the death of the intellect nnd forsaking of worship 
is the death of the mind Man is one of Gods 
mysteries, world is due to Ilia imminence m it r 
knowledge and the arts are the outward mamfestn 
tions of life, tho cause of universe is the sight 
of tho face of God This world does act ns a 
veil to reality just ns the surface of water does- 
not prevent a diver from diving Denial of God. 
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w death Does it become a glia i to wage jehad 
asain K t dead bodies ? The man of faitn is a*ur 
with life and i» ever at war with him'elf tie 
attacks him«elf as a bon pounces upon a K tag 
A. non believer with his mind awake is better 
than a faithful who falls asleep in Koaba 1 
eye with a vision for evil is blind the «un never 
tees the night 

He gleans rtisdom from all quarters and 
selects the regime of four prophets for t 3 

H ue It will be noticed that he includes 
ha and Zerdu-cht (Zoroaster) along witn 
Chnt and Muhammad and that all the e four 
arc preachers of monotheism From the 'ton 
of Buddha he 'elects the episode of the repen 
tance of the dancing girl The point of citation 
bes in the fervour of girls response to tbe 
rermon of Buddha who teaches him a new 
valuation of things that had so far either mattered 
in her life or had escaped her attention bays 
'he Now as you have captured me tighten me 
meshes of your net and do not let th,3 rru 
mina of mine flutter free from it. I here i 
because of your presence m my thought, su 
dazzling light m my bo»om that even the aun 
and the moon have suffered the painful pie 
of waiting for its shore The de ire to .be 
the presence of God 1ns created 10 maitaiM* 
desire to set up gods according to ita own 
ideas— love sometimes decoys the wooer \ 
have endowed me with soaring wjbjtomv now 
untie the strings from my feet -o ‘hat (to change 
the metaphor) I could be'tow upon royalty 
royal robe cut from the -ackcloth fanned by 
you. There is nothing to crow about i tie 
traditional Persian lover cut the rock to n 
•pnng of water for his beloved as l 
mighty enough to carry all the mountams 
world on ite back This is a free .and I am 
afraid rather inapt translation of the original 
cha'te Per-, an which has the added mer.tof 
deriving its strength from the melody 
words Snd their rhyme There i« audible mth.s 
passage a faint echo of the ideas which 
couple of decades ago Iqbal trumpeted 
poem Shdwah (a complaint) addressed 
reminding Him of IIis pa t t 

Mn-s'almans and a'king Him to admit them 
ogam to his good grace' were 

cry of despair and a' the Mu aim ^ 

acutely conscious of having been outpocei , 
race for progress the idea caught c . *?°F ^xl 
fancy to an alarming extent so much o . q j 
himself had to poetize a rtjomder freni tne 
divine a ldre-«ee 'colling the Mu-alman' for 
their evil ways an 1 for neglect to follow , 
path of tho-re who ha 1 merited Gc«l s ™ , { n ' { 
But the original plaint has l a 1 a 
»moe then the SI thtcah ba* m more 
subdued tones pore, ted m I w «£**£.?* 

Ul harpily in hi- latent book the «OT>ns ban 
grown fa ntor an 1 been reduced to their p « 
rraport-ona. 
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After Buddha Zoroa'ter The conte t between 
good and evil or between light and darkness has 
always been a fascinating subject and as 
Zoroastnam m 13 a monotheistic religion ancl 
lays it lown as a duty of man to help the good in 
this 'truegle Iqbal takes a chapter from the 
life of Zoroaster and 'hows how Ahnman un 
successfully tempted Zoroister to retire within 
him'elf and to cease from persuading people to 
take sides with the good in this primeval conflict 
7oroaster - reply is firm and explains how tho 
forces of good cannot help ever waging war on 
eviL He say' Light is a river and darkne's 
the banks of that river It is m the "®t“re of 
the 'tream to wa~h away its bank' A picture 
of the great colourle's whom no one lus ever 
seen can only be painted by the blood of the 
Vhnman Deployment of self is life to te't tho 
Striking power of self is life Self is perfected 
by facmg difficulties till it lifts the veil from tho 
free of reality The man of truth docs not 
conduct him'elf but in the light of truth and 
suffers the gory consequences of declaring hn 
faith \\ hatever fate faUs in the path of love 
is good and welcome are the frowns of the 
Friend It is wrong to witness beauty alone, 
TZ the others £ well should bo invited to 
share the view As love becomes perfect it 
heroines the maker of man 

IIis attitudo towards the W c't is that of an 
average .nteU.gent and well-educated A-iatic who 
reach, from its exce 'ive adulation 


Is there n confl ct between faith and 
patriotism * If by faith you mean I-Utn and by 
patriotrem the love of ones own country to the 
exclusion of others as mandated by modem 
national, m Iqbal -ays ye' IIis arguments 
are rather curious. The 1\K he say w 
teaching the faithful to place their country above 
everythin" el«e Tho ideas of the nations of 
the \\cst°are centripetal while the activities of 
the Modem arc centrifugal They -hould rise 
higher than Syria, Pale'Une an I Iran W hat 
is faith ’It is to n'c higher than tho 'urfaco 
of the earth fo that one should become aware 
ofone'elf The man of Go-1 is not contained m 
the four dimensions of Ibis worll If a mere 
straw cm c onr over this earth it re a pity if such 
a precious thing as life is allowed to die in tho 
earth. Though the man was created from the 
earth and drew h s ru'tenanco from it it is a pity 
,f he remains in it for ever, it is a pity if he 
doe- not fly higher than this ‘■raid the body 
mingle in the du‘t of the roalsile, reul the life, 
surrey the expon-e of the umveree A free run 
re frre from the bonis of all kin Is of shackle* 
a free nan re annoyed by th bonlige of earth* 
The 1 iwks cannot prey upon the mice Tht*o 
are only ban Ifnls of earth that you call your 
counter — r-gypt I’creia ^ eman The only 
atfctrl ment of n people to th-nr country h the 
fact of their 1 rth in it, but it goes no further 
lor example, consiler l iL» nn Though it n*es 
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■from the East it burn! from n desire to pit out of 
"the confines of the Fast nml the West, It shines 
at it* full glory in onlcr to captivate tho whole 
world Its nature m freo from tho East nnd tho 
Wist though it rises from tho Fa«t Tho 
students of logic must huso ihtwtel tho fallacy 
of tho ixamplo of the sun 

Ho h s an admit} between Communism nnd 
Impornlism Tho former has discovered that tho 
urge for life springs from man’s stomnch Life 
does not develop its characteristic, s from tho 
IkxIj Communism proceeds no further than the 
bodj Its foundations nro laid on tho equality 
of stomach* As long ns fraternity is nn nfTair 
of the heart its foundations an laid in the heart 
anil not in nn> thing earth} Similnrl} Imperialism 
is a device for fattening tho bod> Its bo^om is 
without light nnd without heart Both Communism 
nnd Imperialism live restless nnd volatile lives 
Both do not recognize God and deceive man 
For one life is an exodus, for the other a 
tribute One conquers by mcan9 of knowledge 
and futh nnd art, the other takes awn} bread 
from tho man nnd life from his bod} Both nro 
sunk in the earth, both hnvo bo lies bright nnd 
hearts dark Info is to bum with the de«iro 
for adaptation to the divine ends nnd to sow 
tho seed of heart in the earth 

The Turks are nn Fastern raco who have lived 
on the hinterland of the West. Mustafa Kninal 
is now modernizing them Iqbal explains the 
difference between the East and the West. It 
flhould not bo forgotten that when Iqbal says 
Fast ho generally means the East of the 
Mussalmans For tho Western he says intellect 
,3 the melody of life Tor the Eastern love is the 
secret of the universe The intellect learns truth by 
lovo nnd lovo strengthens its foundations by means 
of the intellect It is the eyes of the Western that 
seek the truth. His heart is dead Ho has been 
ivoundul by bis own «rori *> » M hnlf dead 
like his own victims The throb and thrill of 
life is by vour own fire It is yours to create 
n new world Mustafa Kamal is drunk with the 
pi’casurtf Oi r inwinwAWt" the Turks It will not 
■I . Vnnha n new life if it i! stocked with 
S£ toeht from ™ 0 W«* The Turk I. net 
!onnvniinP his life. His modernity is no more 
Sn the old time defects of the West His i heart 

like wax no t created by 

•» ™St A. one rrorfi grow; old m 


the Quran ? Iqbal answers four First 'the 
position of man in the universe, second, th© 
kingdom of Gol on earth, third tho ownership 
of earth by God, and, fourth, the acquisition o f 
knowledge tempere 1 by the guidance of the spi^t, 
Ilis mm is Nietzsche’s superman converted ( 0 
Islam — tho highest watermark having been reached 
in tho Prophet "When talking of mnn he dtx» 9 
not ignore tho woman 


The man and the woman arc’ save he bed 
together by each other They give shape to the 
zest of life Woman watches the spark of life 


She alights our fire in her own life. Her csreiiee 
makes earth man Her conscience contains the 
potentialities of life and her labours maintain the 
permanancc of life. She is the flame which emits 
sparks of life neither life nor body could take shape 
without her anguish The elan in us is due to 
her urge. We are all her paintings If God has 
given you the courage of eight punf} your»eJf 
and eco her punt} 


(Nietzsche missed this constituent of society wh$n 
ho depicted his superman ) 

Is the kingdom of Gol on earth the theocracy 
imputed to Islam ? Listen to IqbaL The mn n 
of God is freo from anxiety at all stages of life 
Neither is he himself i slave nor does he enslave 
others He is free nnd that is that. His country 
and his law» are given to lum by God H | 9 
ways, his customs his faith, the good, the bad 
the bitter nnd the sweet of lifo nrc all froin 
God Proud intellect is oblivious of the good 
of tho others It looks out for its own gain 
nnd ignores the existence of others Inspiration 
from God watches the benefits of all, it keeps in 
view advantages for everybod} In war as well 
ns in pence it is just. Its friendship and its 
conflict is neither due to partisanship nor to feat- 
Iqbal warns his audience of the dangers of 
aping tho West nnd counsels tho following 
of the Quran 

But why is it that m spite of tho existence of 
these ingredients for new worlds in tho Qunq 
the Mussalmans have failed to utilize them * 
Where is the defect ? Is it m the Mussalmans ' 
Iqbals answer is no more than conventional. 

It is the teacher of the Quran that is to blame. 
This is evading the issues The problem is not 
so easily solved as that. Iqbal has the privilege 


poet 3 Rlone. Tho present-da) complexities of 
life have made it necessary for the entire 
community to turn its attention to it Ho thinks 
that the verses nnd the ordinances of the Quran 
aro susceptible of new interpretations but who is 
to determine tho validity and aptitude of the new 
interpretations ? This i* a real diflicultv and it was 
perhaps to evade it that one such interpreter of our 
own times claimed divine guidance for Ins 
interpretation He has been ignored by the 
generality of Mus«alman* Among the creators 
of the new worlds tho Russian^ attract Iqbals 
attention, but theirs is a lop sided effort a 9 the} 
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set at nought the very idea of «l.g on Even 
the Mu^nimans inve not harted the ofthc 

Quran to the fulL They shattered the 
Ue ar and Cho*roes and occupiel the 1/npemi 
thrones. As their empires pimed strength i tneir 
religion received an imprint fro™ ole as 

Imperialism changes tho outlook of n P«>P , 
well as their intellect, their comprehension, their 
ways and their manner 1 The lui a “ian . , 

Mn««nlmans hate broken the bones ofGMnlom 
It would enlighten their conscience if they took, 
a le-on from the hi-tory of tho Mu» alman» 
This old world of ours need* n people who can 
teach and follow their own teachings iney 
should turn their face tr wards Y e in a, 

of the We«t have grown «cmlo ami tee 
Radians -hould not seek guidanpj froi " 

They have made an end of tho old C 
should now turn to the true God - 

de«ire to stablizo the skate of the worl 1 J Have 
they Grot searched for suable foundations Hie e 
are to bo found in the Quran ^nt ^Quran ? 

It ,s n help for the hel P lc« 

'ought from the man who eT p loit * e f u 

and takes interest Usury ere ' ,te3 ™ It , s 

makes life opaque like bricks and st ? eirt j, n3 

admissible to draw sustenance from the 

it is entrusted to man and belongs to God^Iho 

man of faith is its tru'teo and God »’ When 

The Quran is more than n men . Kben 

it enters into life it make* itdifferen 

hfe is made d.fferent the world is made cbHeronu 

It is alive and enduring and always c w ,n 

its menage If only you will rel ^ ze n f^lhe En«t 

find that it contains the de»t.mes of the L&* 

and the We«t If the Mu^mans cannot oraw 

a tuno from it there are thou'an ^ 

wdl Di^mmation of the 

not stand in need of any P^ 1 5. M JsaaJmnns 

time or place If God will relieve the ' 

of this duty he will «>tnx t 1 begun to 

people Since the Jlu-almans have ^ ^ 

adopt the way of other peoples therea altogether 

of their being deprived of the 
— others being chosen for this mis 

Is Islam a religion of m 

Musfalraans are supposed to have Iqbal 

a predetermined and foreordained 
explains destiny in his P'™ __ t rotes your 

He says If a particular de'tmy ask 

purpose and defeats your object jo ^ adtniiS1 j ) l e 
God for a different de'tiny It 13 *J. kas a t his 
to desire a different destiny as G , eQ jf you 

command an infinite number oi thrown to the 
reduce yourself to earth y°u to a stone 

^'nds If you harden youroelf mw Jf 

you are u a ed for breaking ® vour destiny 
you become a dew drop it beco an you are 

to fall, if you expand *? to . “ 33 you believe 
destined to persist for ever As remain 

m being in conflict with y°“l e “ Noughts If 
confined to the world of your o j ^ion, your 
true religion is the essence of your rei » 


desire for better life is intensified Pity the 
religion that lulls you to sleep nnd render* your 
sleep heavy Is it a religion, or a magic, or a 
charm or l pill of opium ? From where do you 

Set the flight of fancy, the wisdom of the wise 

the mi"ht of the man of God the wonders of 
[he mind, tho conquests of oratory and the flame 
nf rood dee Is. From your own nature of course, 
Suture thuf a a gift from God What ,0 
hfo ? It IS a mine of gems Aou are its deeper 
IU> master is someone else Resplendence of his 
nature is a source of honour for a man of God 
II„ only object is to «erve mankind The 
service of mankind is in the traditions of 
prophet hood and to n*k for recompense for such 
service is to trade on it Return the things of 
g 5 to God This will solve jour difficulties 
\Vh Y is there mi ery and poverty in the world? 
Recau'e you claim as jour own all that virtually 
hdon-s to God As long ns jou call a gem 
v^ur “own property it has the value of a gem, 
otherwise it is like a "tone to jou and has for you 
rf 'L t i, an a pebble Look at it from a 
different point of view nnd the world becomes 
j'ESt. tk» 'if* 11 nnd this -hy becomes 
different 

Inbol regards the recoil of the modern woman 
from "motherhood as the fruit of a Godless 
Srahon The essence of n true eirihretion is 
rphmon religion is love nnd love .s the mr of 
life” Outwardly it (love) is a flame, inwardly it 
!a the light of God Religion does not ripen 
without love Tate your religion from those 
who love 

Perpetual progress towards reality is the 
heaved of IqboL He rises higher than the 
orthodox belief in paradise The soul of a free 
JL says he, cannot be contained even in 
Ken* The paradise of a lover i* to realize 
ha™n self The Mulla believes that the day 
if resurrection from the grave is the day of 
rnd^ment but love in itself is the mom of that 
fateful day Knowledge is based on hope and 
fear but lovers are free from such emotions 
Knowledge is afraid of the might of the universe 
f^ove is saturated with its (universes) glories 
Knowledge keeps in view the past and tho 
Dove waits for all that comes Love 
is unrestrained and impatient and jealous, it 
13 erartamtifm from the beloved 


13 unrestrained ana lmpuuem, 
never complains. Separation from the beloved 
intensifies love’s fire To live without danger 
,, bye without life Life of hazard is the life 
worth living If y«u say that what has happened 
was to happen and events of life are predestined 
you have not understood the import of destiny, 
you have not realized youraelf, nor seen God 
3 it has been an extremely difficult and delicate 
ta«k with Muslim divines to place the Prophet 
Muhammad in relation to divinity ^e Prophet 
is alike a man and a messenger of God. lie is 
spoken of m the Quran as a slave of God 
Now listen to Iqbal s explanation He «ays that 
the slave of God partakes of the attributes 
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must have been previously ignorant of it tlso 
bow could it have been a melation to him ? 

23 /ft If Christ bo not n man, truly and 

I iropcrly, and no moro than a man bow could 
10 be born b> natural descent from David 
according to Acts u 10, hi 22 xiii 23, Rom 
i 3 2 'JLim it 8, and agreeably to tho genealogy 
of Matthew’s gospel 

20/ft What class of beings did that person 
belong to who amidst the agonies of expiring 
nature prayed, ‘Father forgive them for they 
know not what they do’ Luke xxui 01? 

00/ft Did tho real and very Christ himself 
and in his proper person, actually dio on tho 
cross ? 

31st If wo should say ‘no’ lo the preceding 
question do wo not deny the reality of Christs 
death, and thus deny the Scriptures ? 

}2 tul If the real and very Christ himself 
and in his proper person died wa9 it n man a 
super angelic being or Go 1 himself that died 
was laid in the sepulchre and on tho third day 
was restored to life ? 

33rd Dal the Jews in reality crucify God 
Almighty ? Was the creator and upholder of all 
things put to death by his own creatures and 
did the God of the universe actually expire ? 

31<ft If the God of nature had ceased to 
live who then could have lived ? Would not 
all nature in that instant have been blotted out 
of existence and have become a blank ? 

Both If it was only a man that died, and 
if the real and very Christ himself and in his 
proper person actually died does not the 
conclusion necessarily and unavoidably follow 
that the real and very Christ himself and in his 
proper person was only . -jT ^ g ^ 

A Fuv Querifs for tiil Sfrious Considi-ratiov 
or TrinitahiaI'. s 
Part II. 

< Tir nl rans read / lo make a defence tcith meekness 
andwrenc tl eccry man that asketh yon a REASON 
of tie hope tel ich w tn you 1 Peter »n 15 

Did Christ ever say that he had two natures? 
Is it any where in the Bible said that Jesus 
Christ was a God man? ,, ~ , 

Did Christ ever say that he himself was God, 
e ci u al with the Father? . . . , 

Did Christ at any time command his disciples 
and followers to pay him divine worship? 

Did Christ direct his followers to pray to him? 
Dul not Christ direct Ins followers to pray to 
tho Father only? Malt vi C 9 Luko xi 

ToK t , ‘ ™ fL, TrnIiri lo be found in the Biblo! 

rb™t ™r «ay that there tup three 
O” [ , S ", Sr Laenees m the Godhead J 

the Scripture, commanded to pmy 

10 God they 


that worship the Trinity, or they whoworip 
the rather only? John n 23 

Cm you find in tho Bible such espra*or3 
as ‘God the Son” or ‘God the Holy Gho^t’ 

Is it any where in the Bible sail that th* 
Holy Ghost is God equal with the Father’ 

Are wo commanded in the Scriptures t> pray 
to the Holy Gho«t? 

Are we commanded in the Scriptures to 
worehin the Holy Ghost’ 

Did not Chrret represent the rather a* the 
only true God? John xvn 3 

And if the Father is tho only true God can 
either Jesus Christ or the Ilolv Gbo«t be a tree 
God? 

13 it any where in the Bible said that e<h«' 
Jesus Christ or the Holy Ghost is the only tre* 
Go 1? 

If the Father 13 the only true God nin t net 
every other God he a false God? 

If the Father is tho only true God is not M 
an 1 lolatcr who worships any other being bcaiae’ 
or with the Father? 

If to us there be but one God and if 
one God is the Father 1 Cor via G, c* 111 ^ 
Trinity Jesus Christ, or the Holy Gho«t, be our 
God ? 

Was Jesus Christ a God, a God mao or » 
man? Acts 11 2° xvu 31 , John vm 40 . 

Is the Mediator a God man or a man? 1 
Tim 11 5 

Will the last judge he a God man or a m 2D 
only’ Acts xvn 31 

What is the Trinity — three Gods, threo part- 
of a God three attributes, or three names? . 

If there are three persons in the Trinity 
each of the persons 13 really and absolutely GW 
wherein docs Trinitanani9m differ from Trithei j m 

What is the first of all the commandments r 

Mark xu 20 


Did not the Jews put Jesus Christ to death 
Would it have been po sible for men to k 
Christ if he had been the immortal God? 

Is it any where m Scripture said that it " , , 
only a part of Jesus Christ that suffered ana 
died ? . 

If Jesus Christ was God Almighty bow mo® 


dead and by whom and how were the affair 
the uni verso admmisterc 1 during his decease 
Is it any where m Scripture said that vW 
is the God of the Father? . a 

Is it not said in Scripture that the Father 
the God of Christ ? John xx 17 2 Cor ® 
Ephes 1 3 17, Matt xxvu 4G 1 Peter 1 3 
If the Father is the God of Christ, can GM» 
bo equal with the Father ? h _ 

Di 1 the Father ever praj to or wor-« 1 
Christ ? . 

Did not Christ pray to, and worship ‘ 
Father ? Matt xiv 23 xxvi 39 53 
46, Mark vi 4G xiv 3G, Luke ix 18 2% 29 * oBn 
xu 27, 28 and xvn 
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la it m> where «ail id Scnpturc that Chn«t 
is greater than God the rather? 

I- not the Father «aid to be greater than 
Chn»t* John x 29, an 28 , 1 Cor in 23, xl 3 
Is not Almighty God able to do ever} thing 
of him elf’ 

Was Chrut able of him«clf to do any thing ’ 
John v 19, 30, Tin 28 

Does not God know every thing* 

Dil Christ know when the day of judgment 
will be* Mark xui 32 

Cm Go l have any brothers* 

Had not Christ brothers* Matt xx\ 40, 
xxvin 10, John xx 17, Rom vin 29 Heb n 17 
Was God subject to the commands of Cbn*t’ 
Was not Christ subject to Gods comman Is * 
Can God increase in wi«dom* 

Did not Christ increa«o in wi«dom * Luke ii >2 
I« not God perfect 9 

Was Chri°t perfect by nature or was hi made 
perfect ? Heb n 10 v 9 

Was Christ holy in himself or. did the Father 
sanctify him? John x 3G 

Is it po-«ible for God to have any infirmities’ 
Was not Christ subject to infirmities’ Heb 
iv 15, v 2, 3, vii 27 

If Christ was God Almighty was not the 
mother of Chri«t the mother of God ? 

If Mary was the mother of God, what relation 
to Go l Almighty did Mary’s father and mother 
bear’ 

Can God have grandfathers and grandmothers? 
Are not the genealogies in Matthew and Luke 
given as the genealogies of Joseph ’ 

Cm the genealogies of Joseph be the genea 
Iogies of Christ, if Chri«t be not the «on of 
Joseph ? 

If Christ was God Almighty, how far is his 
example adapted for our imitation ? 

Can the resurrection of Christ, if he was 
the eternal God, be any evidence of our future 
resurrection ? 

Is it any where in Scripture «atd that Mary 
was descended from David ? If not, how can 
Chn=t, if he is not the son of Jo'eph, be 
descended from David ? 

Did not the Father produce the Son ’ 

Could the Son have produced the Father ? 

If Je«us Christ, God the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, are one and but one God did not the 
Jews kill the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, 
i e. the Trinity altogether, when they killed Jesus 
Christ ’ 

Can the son be of the same age with his 
Father ’ 

Did Chn«t die in order to make God Almighty 
better tempered ’ 

Is Goa reconciled to us or are we reconciled 
to God ? Korn v 10 , 2 Cor v IS, 19 , Colos 
i 21 , Ephes n 15, 16 

Can the Word of God be God him«elf ? 

Can the Messenger of God be the God that 
sent him ’ 


Is Chn-t called a creature ? Colos i 15 
Were not the great men nmong the Jews 
called Gods ? Exod iv 10 , vn 1 , xxit 23 , P« 
Ixxxn 1 0 , John x 31, 33 

If Chri«t s being called God will prove him 
to be God Almighty, must not all those who are 
called Gods be Gods Almighty likewise ? 

Was the Father ever employed n3 the 
me«=enger of Je c us Chri=t ? 

Was not Christ the mes»enger of God the 
Father * John iv 31 , v 30, 30, 37 , Vi 40, 
14 etc 

\\ as not Chri t made by the Father to be 
both Lord and Christ ? Acts u 30 

W ere not the first Christians partakers of the 
divine nature, and filled with all the fulness of 
Go l ’ 2 Pet i ^4 Lphes ui 19 

Is it any where in Scripture said that Cbri t 
is partaker of the divine nature ’ 

Did Christ give to God any kingdom ? 

Did not God appoint unto Christ his kingdom ? 
Luke xx 29 

Will not Christ at last deliver up bis kingdom 
to God the Father and become subject to hnn ’ 

1 Cor xv 24 23, 27, 2S 

In whose name did the apostles baptize ? 
Acts vin 10 , x 4S xix 3 

Can one bo three and three be one at the 
same time ? 

Is it possible for a part to be equal to the 
wholes or the whole to be no more than a part 9 
Can any thing come from God that is 
unreasonable ? 

Can you believe that which you do not under 
stand 9 

Calcutta, 3/ay 12, 1823 
TVS O DIALOGUES 

Divlogue First Between A Trinitarian 
Missionary and Tupee Chinese 
Conaetts 

(77n3 ha3 been reproduced in the the collected works 
of Rawmohun Roy} 

Dialogue Second Bftwefn A Unitvpian 
5IlNISTET AND Av ITINERANT 
Bookseller. 

A Unitarian minister meeting with an 
itinerant book'eller in Yorkshire, a zealous 
Calvinist, they got into a debate on tne deity 
of Christ , when, after other ob ervations, a 
conversation took place, of which the following 
is the substance 

U Did the real Chri-t actually die ? 

C Yes, he actually died 

Xj But did the self existent God die ? 

C jSo it was impossible for God to die 
U What was it then that died ? 

C It wa9 the human nature of Cbn«t that 
died 

U But is the human nature only, the real 
Christ * 
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, 2so> he is truly God, and onlj assumed 
toe human nature when he came into this 
world 

& Do you mean that the real Const actually 
existed without the human nature ? 

G Ye* he always existed , only he clothed 
him«elf with the human nature when he came 
into this world 

U And was be the real Chri-t before he 
clothed him«elf with the human nature. 

C Yes, for his person 19 divine, and always 
existed 

U As I wish fully to understand jou, allow 
me to compare what you bare said respecting: 
Chn«t with something; cl«e which may illustrate 
iL When you go to bed, you strip o*F your 
clothes but when naked in bed, you are the 
same person ns you were when jou had jour 
clothe? on 

C Ye* I am 

U "\\ ill jou allow this to lie nn illustration 
of wlnt >ou have «aid respecting Chri-t, that he 
was the same person without the clothing of 
humamfv ns with it ? 

C Yes, I admit it , for he was always God 

l But when jou me in the morning for 
comentence and decency pike, ton put on jour 
clothe^ 


C. Ie3 and in like manner when ( hrist 
came into this world, it was nece'Sary for bun 
to clothe him«elf with humamtv, that he might 
stifler and die 

b Suppose, after jou have put on jour 
clothes and set on your journey, you meet with 
some per-on who tears of! jour clothes an 1 
destroys them would it be proper to say that 
person hid killed \ou merely t>eeau«e he hal 
torn ofTnnd destroyed jour clothes s 

C No, ccrtamlv not. 

l T \ rt it would l»e proper to s.a\ jou 
wore killed ns to say J P « U , Chn-t died, men 1\ 
because the humanit\ with which ho clothed 
himself w is put to dttth, if that hununitv wis 
no more essential to hi* existence, or his real 
person than your clothes ire to jour exi«ten« 
or vour real jierson 1 see not, if tin humnmti 
only died, and that humanity be not the nal 
Chn«t. liow it t ui he phovm tniit the red ( hn«t 
died , , 

On this the Calvmi«t penned like a man 
caught unawares m «oine trap nnd sail 'I di 1 
not penaivo what vou were after till now * an l 
let the subject drop Tin* conicroation took plaie 
m lac pre«cnci of eeiertl ptr«on« 

Gifid/i, 1/71/ lu 1S.M 
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ment he rused hia irms high over his head 
and his voice was lifted in a 'olomn chant of 
invocation and prai e It was a singularly powerful 
and musical votce clear as a clarion and sweet 
a a “ilrer trumpet; thrilling and rising and 
falling in deep cadence* penetrating the other 
*ound that had been in our ears so long and 
echoing round the cavern and in the passage 
and vaulted roof behind us The words were 
different from the hymn we had heard in the 
domed temple at Opt but the refrain was the 
=ame and at the end of each ver*e came the 
reiteration Raba ' Raba ’ with constant modula 
t on* of the voice The earnestness and the 
fervour of the ingers tone were as appealing as 
the solemnity of the words and gestures, was 
impre* ive Even while the chant rose and fell 
a4uw who had laid aside hi a taff and his limp 
ro e into the air high over our heads and circled 
round the column of vapour sometime* touching 
the fringe of it and at other times keeping just 
clear of the miotj vapour Sometimes ' we lo«t 
«ight of him behind the cloud of mist but his 
voice floated down to us strong and clear and 
stirred Us to the depth of our being We Ii toned 
a one listens to an outpouring of music from 
above, or a hallelujah «ung by a disembodied 
'pint. The dangers and fatigues of the journey 
were forgotten, the «mgmg voice was like a 
balm to our spirits which experienced n peace 
tley had never known before. 

After going round the circle of Raba three 
times the Master descended to the rock The 
chanting cea ed and Ashan 6tood for some 
time in deep meditation his eyes closed and his 
head bowed down When he opened his eyes 
he merely said ‘Let us now return 

The journey back was accomplished without 
incident and we found Hamor waiting for us 
at the entrance of the cave passage 

XXXVI 

Arrived at the entrance to the passage we 
had traversed and once more standing in the 
open «un9hine the Master said, ‘You have «een 
Raba from a point of vantage accessible to only 
a privileged few Now come and see it as other 
people see the pdgnma who flock to Raba at all 
-easons of the year * 

Maruchi replied that we awaited the Maters 
pleasure The Master led us out of the 
hollow into the rugged open country 
an I then we made a circuit towards 
a point where a low hill blocked the view 
lievond it. Me crossed it and saw not very 
far off the vapour column of Raba ascending to 
the sky There wa* a fair we tern wind which 
t lew the vapour towards the cast, but up to a 
certain height the hollow column ro e perpendi 
eularly and then swayed in the wind. Vs we 
j recced e<l nearer we could discern the wall 
dint ran roun 1 the wi lo open mouth from which 
th vapour 1 =ued. The wall was not quite 


clo e to the opening in the ground but at some 
distance from it «o that there was no danger of 
the fumes reaching the people who stood outside 
the wall When we came up to the place where 
crowds of people were standing we noticed that 
the wall was about twenty feet high and the top 
wa» guarded by long sharp iron spikes driven 
into the stone wall Al o there were watchmen 
posted at short distances to prevent people 
making any attempt to scale the walL 

There were men and women from different 
countries crowding near the wall and intently 
watching Raba. Many of them were obviously 
devout and some had a rapt look 

Others were moving about as at a fair satis 
fled that the object of their pilgrimage had been 
fulfilled by their arrival at this *acred ‘•pot 
There wn« however no un*eemly mirth or nny 
sign of levity No one could shake off the feel ng 
of solemnity that pervaded the place There was 
an atmosphere of mystery that filled tho ntmd 
with awe The vapour ro*e like a column of 
incense and the colour seemed like the reflection 
of some heavenly light The sound that wo had 
heird from below was more diflu ed on the 
surface, but was clearly audible and had the same 
peculiar characteristic of filling the ear and the 
mind. Scattered all over the surrounding space 
were tents and temporary dwellings where the 
pilgrims lived during their short staj There 
were priests moving about among the pilgrims 
and many of them were chanting hymn* Many 
people were sitting down on the ground gazing 
at the mt*t pilLar of Raba. 

Me mingled with the crowd and pas-cd round 
the wall without attracting much attention rho*e 
who glanced at us casually thought us to be 
priests from some other place. Ashan tho Master 
was known by reputation to many peoplo in 
many Lands but few knew him by sight, and 
while peoplo turned their heads to have another 
look nt hts stately form as he passed at our 
head others stared at Orion’s magnificent manhood 
in frank admiration. But it was merely n 
passing curio«ity which caused us no incon 
vemence M e foun 1 much to interest us in 
that moving jostling mass of humanity There 
were many types and many co«tumes M'c had 
observed in the course of our travels that the 
people inhabiting the different countries and Cities 
of Mars were generally n fine featured race and 
did not prc-ent so many variations as are 
noticed on our own planet M'e hal nowhere 
met the Negroid type and dt 1 not fee nny at 
Raba. Tho variation wa* chieflv in the height, 
*ome races being taller than other*, though we 
bad not *cen any pigmie* for the Pompos could 
not ha called hy that name On the whole the 
human race on Mars has “truck us as phy call} 
superior to our own race though intellectually 
they may be on the same level. The biological 
and j hy*iological theory may be that there is better 
sexual selection among the Malians Anyhow, there 
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seems to be better material among our planetary 
neighbours for a great progressive movement all 
along the line 

AVhile we were strolling along watching the 
other pilgrims and looking at the misty mystery 
of Raba we saw a number of men in monUy 
garb coming from the opposite direction Among 
them was a reverend loolcing man with grey hair 
and a g-cy beard who, as soon as lie «et his 
eyes upon Ashan, hurried forward and fell at 
' the "Master’s feet, s tying, “Master, Starter I’ 

The Master raised him to his feet and gave 
him his blessing and said, ‘I see you after along 
time, Boras May Raba have you in bis «afe 
s keeping 1’ 


‘May tins day and these eyes be blessed that 
i they have beheld the Master, responded Boras 
with fervent gratitude 

Others heard and saw this greeting and soon 
i a murmur which grew into exclamations of 
i wonder ro«e from the crowd which surrounded 
' u« ‘Ashan the Master* The Blessed One is here 1 
, Raba has called him 1’ 

The eagerness of the crowd to see the Mister 
and to npproach clo«e to him became «o great 
that we had considerable difficulty in preventing 
■ a rush and to keep people falling over one 
another The Master stood towering above the 
crowd, his wonderful smile lighting up his 
countenance and his eyes with great depths of 
. love in them calmly surveying the crowd 

Boras spoke with great humility Will it 
please the Master to rest a little f We have a 
small place near by ’ 

, ‘My friends and myself arc at your service 
replied the Master 

I Boras and the other monks preceded U3 telling 
‘the people who were crowding in upon the 
Master on all aides, ‘Good people, make way for 
I the Master and as you love him do not pre«s 
(upon him to close’ 

I The crowd parted and as the Master pa«=eu 
{men and women knelt down before him anu 
ki =ed the hem of hi9 garment and touched his 
hands and feet and cried “Bless u« thou who 
art ble'Sed 1 Bles ed be Raba who has brought 
ithee in our mid*t this day * O Master, look 
at us with thy ( healing eyes lay upon us thy 
jliealmg^hand ! ^ my children Mingle your 
iprayers with the incense that is rising before you 

and let them reach the Healer 

Slowly the Master passed through the crowd 
which always opened before him only to closo 
■{again behind him A great multitude followed 

1 Sr r jf * Mr uTes » 


ground at some little distance from the house 
and some of them asked with a note of pleading 
in their voice, ‘Will it be our good fortune to 
see and hear the Blessed One ?’ 

“That will be as he pleases,’ gravely answero^ 
Boras 

‘We await his pleasure,’ wa* the courteous 
reply And they waited patiently 

For a short while the Master sat on the mat 
that had been spread out for him nnd then 
he called Boras ‘"What do the e good people 
want ? he asked Boras 

‘Master, they want to see nnd hear you ’ 

‘I am not accustomed to address large 
gatherings of people. What I know I communicate 
to inquirer* The curious have nothing to learn 
from me’ 

‘Shall I then tell them to go away v 
Not «o, Bora*, for that would disappoint nnd 
hurt them and I would hurt no man nor 
anything that nas life I will speak to them’ 

The Ma ter ro*e and came out of the room 
As he stood facing the large concourse of men 
and women they rose to their feet and rendered 
him homage by bowing low before him Ashan 
went forward and took his 'cat on a 'lab 
of 'tone that lay on a slightly raided ground 
We stood respectfully behind him but be asked 
us to be seated and we accordingly sat down 
id a semi circle. To the other people be mentioned 
with his Inn 1 nnd they resumed their «ent> 

Tor some moments the Master sat 'dent with 
his eyes cast down and his body perfectly motionles* 
Then he rai'ed his noble head and turned slightly 
m his seat 'o that we could see his profile an l 
note the stamp of calm thought on his coun 
tenance The crowd had become a congregation 
and «nt in absolute silence with all eyes fixe! 
upon the Ma'ter 

Then the Master 'poke His voice, so familiar 
to us all had a new timbre It was not loud or 
pitched very high but it was clear nnd penetrat 
mg reaching with ease even tho'e who 'at the 
farthest away from him and thrilling all with its 
re'onance and deep feeling 

Be even as Raba yonder Let your thoughts 
rise as an incen'e to him to whom all adoration i* 
due 

What is it that you hear? Let your own 
voice be even as the voice of Raba and let it 
sound in your heart 

The world in which you live calls with many 
voices and point' m many directions The \oices 
are meaningless and the directions lead nowhere 
*Ve pilgrim* vour pilgrimage neither begin* 
nor ends here Through many lives and many 
as«s you have been pilgrims anl the time when 
you will lay your staff aside is not yet. 

\ our re't must be of your own seeking a* 
your 'tail must be of your own making 

‘Your eternal quen is for your own selves and 
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you will not cea»e from your wanderings until 
you have found it 

'Movement is the law The eye deceives us 
when we imagine anything at rest The tree 
appears fixed but it is full of active movement 
The stone lies still but it is constantly changing 
growing and disintegrating Change is move- 
ment 

The universe around you is like a tree The 
suns and stars, the planets and moons are its 
flowers and fruits, and the stretches of space are 
its branches The roots cannot be seen and they 
are the Primary Cause The umver«e has but 
one root and it t3 the Creator 

The Law does not change nor does Being 
Life and death are but changes of the garments 
that the spirit dons and tahe3 off again For the 
soul there is neither beginning nor end for it is 
eternal even as the Law is eternal. 

•Cling not to this life which is passing nor to 
those you love for they are but the acquaintances 
of an hour and life is only a resting house where 
we change our clothing and pas3 on 

\et there is no freedom for our deeds cling 
to us through life and death and they form into 
fetters that shackle us through many live9 

We forge the chain and we fasten it to the 
spirit Shatter the links and be free 

Spirit, remember thy ancestry and win back 
thy high estate, which is freedom 

Take not what you cannot give back. There- 
fore take no life 

The Law of cau e and effect has no pity to 
oil its wheel* Therefore be merciful and lubn 
cate the running wheels of thy being 

Neither wealth nor want makes any difference 
to our condition. Thought alone makes all the 
difference 

It is the feeling that occupies all our thoughts 
and there is very little left that which is 
permanent 

The present is not all your po “ession but 
make it yield an abundant harvest 

The past is bound to you by the chain 
fashioned by your-elf and the burden is light or 
heavy as you have made it 

Fear not the future because it will be neither 
better nor worse than what you have made it and 
are making now 

Tear not death for it is no more terrible than 
life 

Fear not the Unknown for so long as you do 
not know your de«tinj everything is unknown. 

Heed the messages that come from the 
Immen ity arround you Pay equal heed to the 
least things about you, the grass under your feet 
and the flower on the tree The greatest and the 
smallest have the same language and you may 
underhand it if you will 

Through pain we are bom and in pain we die 
Put pain into the crucible of high purpose and 
transmute it into the goll of bli*« 

Rea 1 the sign po ts on the road to eternity 


The direction is ever the «ame Find thy own 
way Find thy own way 1 

Trust a true guide if you find one, but not the 
wisest of them can snow you all the way I have 
said that the staff on which you lean must be 
your own 

Why are you alarmed at the prospect of the 
change called death ? The sheath in which ire 
are encased is perishable. If the flower were 
never to fade and the leaf never to fall we woul I 
complain of a dreary monotony We die as the 
leaves fall and again sprout as new leaves on 
other trees 

As day succeeds day and life follows life we 
approach nearer the goal or stray farther from it 
Be tireless in endeavour and ceaseless m 
achievement Rsba never rests and re«t is unknown 
to the planets and «tars in heaven 

Listen to the voice th it is never still that is 
heard in the wind and water in the trees and 
mountains and proclaims it elf in the large 
silences of space. 

That voice is a commandment of an eternal 
urge impelling us ever forward 

Our soul has a shadow even as a tree and we 
grope m its darkness while seeking our way 
furn to the light and let your shadow fall 
behind you 

There will no end to our comings and goingi 
untd we stand in the eternal light that knows no 
ntght and the road is done 

There will be no further need of life and 
death when our quest is at an end and the truth 
stands revealed to u* 

Be not uplifted by the elation of joy nor 
downcast by the depression of gnef The tide 
flows and ebbs leaving the sea undisturbed. 

All the occasional commotions of n Uure help 
to emphasize the predominance of peice. 

Peace is not in action but smooth movement 
without jars and jolt* Peace unto you all, mj 
brothers ! 

The Ma ter ceased speaking and rose from hi j 
seat Stretching forth his right hand he *ai l j 
My ble sings upon you my brothers anc . 
sisters. Go your ways in peace. 

A great s gh of content and thankfnlnes. | 
came from the people who had been listeninj! 
to the Master They ro e and bowed befon 
him but did not pre s around him and afterword 
dispersed in silence 

The Master turned to Boras Our ways par 
here my friend This has been a happj 
meeting’ 1 

‘May we not attend on >ou part o| 

the way ? 1 

T have my friends here with me I mint tak j 
leave of you here ' 

Boras and his companion* made a pvtirst * 

obeisance to the Master and took leave of u» 

In a few minutes we descended into one of th 
shallow fissures in the rocky ground an 
di appeared from sight 
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It tuv> ncnrh mul lay when we returned to 
the cave through which ran the secret passage 
to Rain and after partaking of the foo 1 which 
Hamar hul m readiness for us the Master 
propose 1 that we slioul 1 return to tha hermitage 
and wo left in tho airship after bidding good 
bje to Hamar 


XY\VII 

\ou have seen Rabi,’ said the 'Master ns 
others eco it and also ns very few people sec it 
What is the impression left on your mind ’’ 

Mnruchi nnswcrel gnu el), ‘It is much too 
wonderful for words and we ire not surprised tint 
it is const lercd a holy place to be visited b> 
pilgrims But we are most thanl ful that it 
has been our remarkable good fortune and high 
privilege to see some of your marvellous powers 
Wo could have never traveled tho secret pipage 
but for jour help and what you did for us 
was a miracle’ 

‘Well jou said «o when I helped you to c ee 
what is beyond our ordinary xision and I gave 
you the explanation Anything that is consi lered 
impossible of accomplishment is called a miriclc 
when it i 3 performed. You may remember that 
I ha) e bad some conversation with you on this 
subject If you have seen me doing some 
unusual things today it is because some of them 
were necessary and others because you have 
known mo fairly intimately and are aware that 
I do not attach much importance to these powers 
that I or another may possess If there are 
force. outs, cl. u. there are nlso force. ... 

of which we know nothing until we be„in 
unconsciously to develop them. You know ns 
well as I do that with the progress of time men 
hove learned to control tho forces o nature and 
they have made inventions of which no one 
C0U M have dreamed in earlier times 
men display great disparity in various factions 
qome develop n phys.cal endurance which appears 
SSrble otheM become intellectual s«»» 

“ tbe%b“ t 
iiS;r of .bo a S l -g* 

Invc -een > 3 l,nus o ^ h w6r3 and they rarely 
women w^o posse P ^ nQt JU gglcrs and 

exhibit them vve Ji . a0 0 f the multitude 

we do not seek the n PP “timl at the temple 
Narga admitted 7° u , ou „ht jour admiration or 
" h " 


powers but beenu e she felt jou could b trusted 
with a sreret and she knew jou hnl successfully 
performed a feat which In 1 ncier before been 
ittempted lor the same reason I took jou 
through the secret pas«ige to Rabi of the 
existence of which Urim an 1 other disciple 14 are 
not jet aware Neither have thej jpt ee«_n anj 
of the powers vou witnessed tod ij Tho e who 
come to mo for knowledge have to pa aa through 
a long course of di a cipline everj step of which 
is a test of their fitness for tho next one If at 
an early e tnge of their training they were 
to ecc an exhibition of psychic or spiritual powers 
their minds woull be detracted ind they would 
only think of the quickest method of acquiring 
such power* Tint woull be wrong for it woull 
make them unfit for gaming real kaowlelge The 
attainment of these powers is not an end in it°elf 
Remember I have told jon that they are 
incidental and not essential I would give more 
to learn a fragment of truth than to j o* e s all 
these powers Thej come not to tho«c who seek 
them as the end of their que a t but to tho*e who 
strive for higher things I need Inrdlj remind 
you that the scholars at the hermitage must know 
nothing of what you haie «ecn and heard today 
for it is not jet ttmc for them to do c o 

Mnruchi «aid. Master we quite understand 
and we are deeplj grateful for the favour 
shown to u 

If \ou call it a fivour vou have de ervel it 
I have nlso had nn experience that miy not 
come m man) lifetimes I have a omewhat 
confused recollection of previous births but my 
memory in this particular respect i3 becoming 
clearer and the shadows are giving place to bght 
You come from a world that I must have known 
in a former incarnation for there is nothing to 
prevent the round of births including a round of 
the planets The man) things that I have heard 
from you have been goading my memory, but it 
is not the ordinary memory that helps us to 
retain the occurrences of everyda) life As the 
senses can be taught to become more acute *o 
the faculties can also grow keener if they are 
properly cultivated, and we cannot draw a line 
of finalit) anywhere Let us now turn to the 
subject of your own wonderful expedition It is 
a thing of which mm maj have dreamel on 
your planet and on thi« but we dream of many 
impossible thing* et you have done it and at 
this moment you from )our own distant planet 
and 1 from in me are sitting together on a 
machine your people have invented and moving 
through the air as safel) as if it were drv land 
YVould jou not call this a miracle ’ 

‘JVe may not,’ observed Orion because we 
happen to know how it has all been done but it 
is quite possible that others not in the know 
may consider it a miracle 

Lxactly To u*e your own phra e vou are 
not in the know as regards the trangc 
experiences jou have had through mj agency lo 
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me they ire not miracle® Science is not exhausted 
by discoveries and inventions in the world outside 
There is n science of the spirit which 13 the highest 
of all Tell me now the object for which your 
most hazardous and perilous voyage was under- 
taken* 

Orion was carrying on the conversation and 
we were listening He said, ‘For the sake of 
gaining knowledge, we suppose, and adding to 
the store-house of science, if possible* 

Tardon me, but was not curiosity the strongest 
factor ?’ 

We could scarcely deny that it was so 
Tell me again,’ pursued the Master, ‘did vou 
not expect as you approached our planet to find 
things and living being , such as you had never 
'eea before, creatures of different shapes from 
those you are accustomed to see in your own 
world, geographical and other differences and 
altogether a new world utterly unlike your own * 
To this question al«o we coul 1 only reply m 
the affirmative 

‘Therefore in some measure you must be fed 
ing di appointed Of cour«e, you have seen new 
countnes and new people® new conditions of 
life for there is nothing lute mere duplication any 
where in nature But you expected “urpri e«, you 
gave the rein to your imaginations and vou are 
disappointed that the reality has not fulfilled the 


expectation 

*Mn ter,’ said Maruchi with considerable fervour, 
4 now that we have seen and heard you we feel 
•ourselve- amply rewarded ’ 


‘It i~ good of you to saj so, but you have 
Junl great teachers and others will come in course 
of time. \ our arduous undertaking might or 
might not have been undertaken if you had 
previous po itive knowledge of all about this 
planet *1 ou have travelled in space on 1 «et your 
feet upon two planet I have not seen much 
even of this world but you may take it from 
me that nature does not revel in fa hionmg the 
fantastic , it is not her nutter You have ®een 
lhat there is a great deal of Mimliartty between 
this planet and jour own and much ol-o which 
i- different If you could cany on your mve«ti 
gallon' further nnd vi'it another planet you may 
come across a race of beings different from your® 
an 1 our-, not necessarily in outward «hape but 
po ®cs ed perhaps of a different order of mtelli- 
geti *e and ranking higher in the ascending «cale 
of creation W c know that the resources of 
nature an. inexhaustible an 1 there is no limit to 
ram ty in creation The conditions under which the 
exi tence of life is po"iblo may vary in different 
worl 1 but there i* also uniformity which 
exclu !e» freak® \ our feelings should be of satis- 


fiction an! not di-appointment .-inre you have 
fount here a human race viry much like your 
own ant have met with «j mpithy and Cnendli- 


*ft i® ptrf •ctly tru< Ma*U.r/ «ul Maruehi, 
•*an 1 if we return «afelv to our own worl l we 
-n-I 


shall carry back with us not a sense of disappoint- 
ment but feelings of gratification and gratitude 
Our imaginations might have run awaj with us 
while we were approaching this planet, but wo 
hope we are now able to take a more sensible 
view of thing® Moreover, the mystery of Kaba 
will greatly intere t our learned scienti ts We 
have taken several photographs as m fact we 
have done at every place we have vi«ited so that 
the men who sent us out on this expedition will 
have something more than our word to satisfy 
themselves that we have not failed. If you permit 
us the liberty we shall take your photograph 
before we leave 

The Master was rather surprised *\ou want to 
take my likeness * How can >ou do it *’ 

We were rather puzzled. Did not the Master 
understand what was meant by a photograph ’ 
He had seen us taking photographs at Rabt but 
had asked no question'. In another moment we 
understood his meaning 

Marucht'a tone was apologetic when he replied, 
‘Ma ter, I mean the physical appearance, for we 
can produce n likeness of the physical body 
only 

‘Ab, the shell which holds the self for a li'tle 
while 9 When you make a picture of an oyster 
the likeness does not show the pearl within If 
it will plea»e jou to take a Iikene'3 of my 
pre-ent shape you are verj welcome to do so ’ 


We were flying straight for the hermitage of 
V«han The return voyage was done much 
quicker than the outward passage becau-e Nabor 
now knew hvs bearings and there was no need 
for a devious flight as Rain was now behind as 
nnd we were not firing parallel to it There was 
still an hour of sunlight left when we landed in 
front of the hermitage Unm an 1 the other 
novices were there to meet u® The Master 
«ilentl> pa®»ed into the care and his own cloister 
the machine was stalled and then Unm and his 
companions asked us numerous questions about 
what we had «een at Kaba Wc told them all 
that we hid soe n from outside, but we said 
nothing about the «ecret piosjge and the won- 
ders and terrors of it, or the amazing powers 
displayed bv the Ma«ter On that subject our 
lips were sealed and the disciples learned nothin , 
more from us than they coul I have heard from 
nn> pilgrim to Kaba But we mentioned the 
Master s discourse to the pilgrims and Unm 
us repo it what A'ban had *ai 1 ™ ma,I ° 

The next day we photographed the Master 0 „,i 
the disciple® separalelj No one could 
looked at Vehan’e photograph withm.i i" iTe 
struck by the nobility of the L , 

features and the stamp of high thought i 
great -Pintail powers on the countenance Vk 
we Lai l a copy before him he foobd L, a 
quizzically and -milmglv a ked >Y n „ nt 
it a cil lecl cage for the bird * ’ 1 001141 ler 


replied Marucbi 
«o’emnly ‘w have ner r «ccn 


vcn . rarne-tJj 2 i J 
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world or in this a grander figure of a man, or 
a more distinguished-looking personally I 
would not have ventured to say so to your face 
but you have emboldened me by your question * 
‘So ? Perhaps you are right, Marachi 
Nature is a cunning and skilled craftswoman 
and though she has not the making of the spirit 
she fashions the tenement m which the spirit 
dwells for a time and she sometimes builds so 
that she may turn round and say, “See, this is 
my handiwork ’ And the work does not end 
with her for the indwelling spirit reveals itself 
m the outward form and a man’s thoughts, the 
manner of his life, his passions and lus exalt- 
tions are stamped on his features on his brow 
and m lus eyes m the curve of hi3 lips, and his 
demeanour Such light ns we nmj have, dim 
or bright, shines out You told me of certain 
electric rays that pass through solid bodies The 
ray of light inside us 13 more powerful and it 
penetrates our bodies and comes to the surface 
As we traverse the cycle of many lives we 
cither acquire more light or lose the light 
we originally had and m either case the 

light or the darkness shows outside No doubt 
reports have come down to you of how jour 
great Teachers looked in their lifetime 
that is, m the particular incarnation m which 
they delivered their messages to humanity 


‘Yes Master No photographs were taken 
of them because photography was then unknown 
though many images were afterwards made from 
imagination But the books which contain 
their teachings and the traditions about them 
mention how their figures and faces were 
transfigured at times and n halo of light hovered 
round their beads and played about their 

^ ‘It was the emanation of the light that the 
body could not wholly retain Thev were the 
Tcnlly Enlightened Ones ’ 

‘That is how the Buddha was called 
‘A truthful designation Such teachers are 
themselves blessed with light and they impart 
it to others They are the lamps that illumine 
the darkness of human ignorance.’ 

‘It has been our good fortune to see such 
another on this planet’ 

The Master smiled ‘Whether that is bo or 
not for jou it is sufficient that you believe 
We live by faith and ns j ou believe so will you 
realize The various worlds are not only 
governed by the same Law but they arenlso 
linked together by common thoughts Hus has 
been your mam achievement that you have found 
in another world a nice similar to your own, 
with the same thoughts and tfie same ideids 
You have proved conclusively that it is possible 
for a human being to tmvel from one r^net to 
another even m the Who can fix the 

limits of the peregrinations of the soul ? Do 
wT pass through Jill our incarnations on the f same 
planet, or does the spirit, freed from the tetters 


of the flesh, Hit from planet to planet ? To 
such questions there 13 no answer and we are- 
left to our own speculations’ 

‘Master, the most valuable lesson that we 
have learned is that the ultimate purpose of life 
is to break through the net that we weave in 
successive lives In our own world we have 
succeeded in removing many of the errors of the 
past nnd we try to maintain a high standard as 
regards our ideals But neither freedom nor 
tolerance can bring about the ultimate emancipa- 
tion of our race.’ 

‘That, my son must always be reserved for 
the individual What you have succeeded in 
attaining as a race !•» a verj substantial gain 
lou hn\e noticed that the tendency in this world 
is also in the same direction Buddhas and Chri ts 
will come when any world needs them but the} 
raii't always remain distinct from the race Men 
can no more aspire to be a Buddha than the 
planets can expect to become suns Humanity 
is formed of averages nnd aggregates and if the 
average is high there is every reason for 
thankfulness ’ 

The Ma-ter rose and retired 
XXXVIII 

In the privacy of our cave apartment wo 
spoke of our coming departure from the 
hermitage 

Maruchi said The Master has been verv 
pod to us nnd I am deeply thankful that 4 
have been privileged to seo and hear him But 
it is now time for us to bring our visit to an 
end nnd also to think of returning to our ' own 
planet Is there anything el-c you wish to °ee 
or is there any reason why our departure should 
be deferred ? 

‘No replied Orion wo shall never forget the 
Master bis wisdom and his wonderful poner- 
It is impos«ible for us however, to prolong 
our stay nnd there is no need of vi iting 
any other place We must of course, paj a 
farewell visit to Opt since we have promised to 
do so and then we can make our final bow 
to Mars’ 

As he said so I looked keenly at Orion 
There was about him a suppressed excitement 
which no one else noticed Perhaps it was mj 
fancy but I siw a sudden light of memory m 
Orion’s ejes a slight nervous twitching of hr* 
fingers, an uncon«cious effort to hold himself in 
control Before my mind s cyo ro«e the twilight 
scene in the woods of Opt, the two figures of a 
man and a woman walking slowly si le by side , 

I heard again the passionate nnd thrilling wools 
and saw the two clinging to each other in a fii*t 
and final embrace. Orion was longing with all 
the strength of his strong nature to meet ISarga 
again nnd I wondered how it woul 1 nil end 

Maruchi noticed nothing nnd mcrel) »a< * 

•Of course, we shall go to Opi to take our ln°t 
leavo of Narga nnd the monks who showed us *o 
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much kmclne^g I hive also i feeling that w e 
•should start on the return vox age from the 
place where we landed. It will be i good 
■augury 

We ill agreed We all felt that there wa 3 
nothing more to keep us on the planet on whicP 
we had spent some months and our thought 9 
flew hick to. our own world which we hid si* 
long left behind We hid no special tie*, no onP 
of us had yet thought of marriage, nevertheles 3 
we felt a curious tugging at our hearts when wP 
spoke of returning to our mother Earth 

When we next met Ashin Maruchi begged 
lum for permission to leave 

‘Certainly’, replied the Master \ou may leavP 
whenever you pleioe You rau=t be thinking o‘ 
going back to your own world’ 

‘"ie-, Master Much as we should like td 
profit longer by your wisdom we have been sen! 
out on this expedition by wi«e ind learned nier* 
who are wilting for our return There 

nothing more that we wt*h to see here alhougl* 
there must be many lands and many peopled 
that we have not seen We have had an 
experience that has befallen to no other man 
in our world, and we see the hand of ft highef 
Power id guiding our step3 to your presence 

‘It will be a wonderful memory, my children, 
this visit that you have paid to my lonely 
hermitage All around us is a realm of imagina 
tion We see the firmament and the heavenly 
bodies and our imaginations set to work 
at once But beyond all imamnnings i3 
knowledge that proceeds out of our own 
■selves, the knowledge that has illuminated 
the minds and spirits of the Teachers 
And here is this incredible astounding fact 
that the fle h, so often a clog to our striving, 
is no bar to the beings of one world bolding 
communion with others of another world, not 
of the world hereafter, but of a world as tangible 
and ns real a3 the other In spite of the 
immense distance between Heperon and Lamulo 
vou can see our planet n> we can ree your*, 
and now you nre sitting here with me ju°t as if 
vou had come from Sipn or any Other city 
in-tead of through the immensity of epaee from 
a planet which is to us only a shining body m 
the sky There is a great welcome awaiting 
you on jour return to your own world but you 
will remember what you have °een hero and you 
will sometimes think of the people you have 
met here’ 

‘Me shall think mo«t often of the day wo 
have 'pent with you and we shall trea-ure the 
wi*dom we have learned from you.’ 

The greatest discovery that we can make is 
in our own selves and not outside Of this I 
have spoken to you You can well wonder how 
the wisdom of the great teachers came to them 
It was the knowledge acquired in previous lives 
that urged them lo reek for more in this anil 
what they learned they taught There are matters 


to which you can give thought wherever you may 
be and neither distance nor absence is any bar 
to the communion of spirit 

‘Master, we have not yet informed you that 
we have been successful in establishing commu 
mention between this world and our* At the 
hill observatory on Zambo near Sipn we have 
ret up an instrument which carries sound to any 
distance and we have exchanged speech and *o 
have ome of the scientists of Sipn with some 
of the men who «ent us out on our present 
expedition ’ 

This is very wonderful You have an in°tru 
ment that transmits sound without an air 
medium ’ 

Yes, Ma ter Sound may be transmitted 
through ether and other media and messages may 
be conveyed by light 

Yon. am -a. 'sctjU. ijamj Jit h.wt 4 /vm t 

wonders Bat I am not surpri ed Your men 
of science have demonstrated that there are many 
subtle agencies on the material plane unknown 
to people in other time* Your achievements are 
a record of triumphs and conquests on the plane 
of matter \ ou nave travelled from one planet 
to another— a feat of which our ancestors merely 
dreamed, "iou have spoken to people you have 
left behind on your own world and have heard 
their voice* Who can «ay that the time may 
not come when the eye will accomplish n3 gTeat 
a feat as the ear, and instruments invented 
which will make objects on this planet visible on 
yours ? All the e will be victories won through 
the senses. But there are sounds that the ear 
cannot hear and sights that the eye cannot «ee 
High above the intellectual plane is the plane of 
the spirit and it cannot be reached bj any instru- 
ment or any invention It is not limited by 
time, nor enclosed by space Conquests had been 
made in the world of the spirit before science 
had made much progress and they wdl be made 
in the future for the good of humanity We 
are hemmed in by the palpable and the positive 
and hence mo t of our endeavours are confined 
to this ephere. But the searchings of the spmt 
are as old as humanity and it ha3 always to he 
remembered that they spread over many I, re * 
Whit jour nee has BCOTmpli.hcd "hould be an 
incentive to ,-piritual advancement aI*o' 

‘Our world. Master, is very much better it,,., 
it ured to be in the pa*t. Men hnd th„ than 
predatory m«tmct as the animals of mm* 1 ? 16 
Ihis hue been definitely obincloned. * ?Ie„ b“‘ 
cleaner and better lives than before and ih^L“ re 

a better understanding between the ihffiLl* 13 

It is true that men still concern them,!.? * race * 
the affairs of th.* world, bm fet ff,th 

of things is inevitable. On the who/ 1 i natQr e 
is moving on the upward path and I!uly 
have disappeared ® many evils 
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I 

iTIfALIillAl Javerblim PaM n I v, n \ h 
put Tin in imntl of tlio honey bee 
M hen I fir lit tnct him in London 
w the summer of 1 01 It, he was 
ns«ltluot»*ly ongnged m distilling nectar for 
noun slung our motherland Hi* nppiarcil to 
Inp for tint object— ami for no other 

Toll did not eccm to tuo him, nor did he 
tire of it 

He Ind the bec’f, Hlf-Jcssncm- and not 
nicrcl) its industry Of the fruits of his toil hr* 
kept only n modicum for JiimseJf — just enough 
to supply hi» wants, Finiple c\cn in tint 
metropolis where life cm be very complex 
nnd often m not easy to maintain 

1 soon found— fortunately not to m\ cost 
— tint be resembled the honey bee in respects 
other linn the absoluteness of his devotion to 
to the welfare of the line Ife could oI®o 
sting — sting with tli c speed nnd effectiveness 
of the tireless lioncy -distiller 

Xo hypodermic si rtngo fabricated b\ mm 
could puncture the nkin with the ease nod 
cflieu nev tint his tongue coutd pierce through 
the mental tissues Never did a surgeon 
exist who was am where so deft with that 
instrument as was Patel with Ins weapon 

Hike tlit bee, Patel’s sting was employed 
only under provocation — only when the hive 
nnd the precious nectnr stored in it was 
threatened The sting, in Ins ca«e, was, 
except possibly in \cry rare cases, only a 
wenpon of defence and not one of offence 
The wound made bv his tongue healed 
quickly nnd left no scar Not alwny s however 
No bee used its sting to greater purpose in 
killing ofl drones when tho«e drones bad lost 
the biological necessity for which they were 
tolerated and even richly fed upon the pre- 
cious nectar gathered bv the workers, than did 
Patel in waging war upon the drone® in the 
Indian hn e, especially those that he regarded 
is lacking in lovnltv 


Such vv m the case n)*o with the wounds 
that he inflicted with the terrible weapon with 
which Nature had equipped him nnd which In* 
took puns to keep needle sharp and polished, 
in pcr»ons whom he regirded as the cncime- 
of th» Motherland Neither age nor sex 
counted The only (lung that mattered wt> 
that thnr hand often hand unseen bv eyes 
less discerning than his — was rat a cd ngaiU'-t 
the J/hIjju line 

lie stung Koine of tho?o ndvcroinc® of 
Inch i fO severelv th it they have been «rjmr( 
ing bl ick poison into the columns of the news 
papers in England, even though tlieir 
adversary has been removed from the field of 
his mortal labours Perhaps it is ju*t ns well 
for us who have survived him that this should 
be the case for it makes us reahro that 
persons who f rattle about ‘■peaking only good 
of (he dead are often 1 umbugs, especially 
when the d<ad devoted Ins life to endmg the 
monopolv of power held In his calummators. 

11 

During the early days of my acquaintance 
with Vitlialbhai Patol I was not quite sure 
tint he possessed the instinct that enables th< 
bee unerringly to seek flowers that on. 
melliferous I found, for instance, that he 
regarded W cstminster as an extensive garden 
filled with blossoms that would yield plenty of 
honev for lum to place at the feet of Mother 
India In that belief ho laboured there earh 
and late during the greater part of 1919 29 
l'o lus intense disappointment even flower- 
that he had rcgirded ns promising proved to 
be of little use to him and to the count rv h 
loved more than life 

I warned him But he r fused to b 
deterred I might have succeeded with hn» 
but for the fact that some venrs prior to un 
settling down to work in London he had f f p e,> 
a brief period there sttidv mg at one of the i nu ' 
o* Court The illusion realh had begun then 
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He had gone there at a somewhat matarer 
age than do most of the Indians desirous of 
attaching the lab*I of "Bar at Law r to their 
name) for adding to their prestige or to facili 
tate their rise in the legal profession in India, 
or both Not having relatives who could keep 
him in England at their expense, he had b°en 
compelled to find the raonev himself 

JTo secure the necessary capital he had to 
work hard m th“ courts of Gnjant, where he 
had beea born and brought up Bnefs were 
scarce and fe a 3 were small The comparative 
ly small sum he accumulated for the purpose 
of carrying on lus legal studies abroad there 
fore represented consider \b!e self dental 

The narrowness of the means at his diapo 
sal obliged him to excrcis“ the most rigid 
cconomi while in London Frugality, compul 
sort as it was in those dais, had however no 
terrors for him, brought op, as he had been, 
in a pnttidar’s (p a a«ant proprietors) home 
The pie i-nres of the flc°h had no attraction 
for him bimple fare and plain clothes 
satisfied him 

Ttierc were, moreover, comp a nsations 
The time that some of Ins fellows gave to 
hectic pursuits he sp a nt iu studying the 
political institutions of the people amongst 
whom he hid exiled him-elf for th a time bnng 
and who held India in the hollow of their 
hand The information that he then gathered 
wa» to b- of great utility to him m years to 
come 

During this penod he hid formed the 
notion, is I leirut from talks I had with him 
subsequently, that if court were paid to Pirln 
meat, it would gladly yield to us the key 
thit would unlock tho door of India's freedom 
Never was n greater illusion cherished b\ nnv 
people *»nv where, except perhap m Ireland 
during the Purnell Redmond eri 

Vitlialblni, 1 must hasten to idd, wri3 not 
tin. oalv Indian — leader or led — who thns erred 
Neirh ill our country men laboured under the 
same 1 illuciuation, more particularly the 
Indians who had spent «ome time (usually i 
short turn) m Britain 

I rtcall roanv nn Indian who regarded him 
self n grot and sometime* was so regarded 
by others, who would make a h^t line to the 
Hou«e of Commons immediately upon irmiug 
in rnglaml and would get himself introduced 


to as many members of parliament a possible 
More likely than not he would secure acce * 
to m°mb o rs who exerted little influence even 
within their own party and outside the ranks 
of that particular party and perhaps even with- 
out it might be regarded as bore- or crank- 
They would seem to fancy that bv talking 
with these M P 's as they walked up and 
down the corridors of the House of Commons 
two or three times, or on the teirace ovei- 
lookiog the Tna nes or as they sipped tea or 
something stronger in the smoking room thev 
were carrying on effective propagancli in our 
country s cause and cony ertmg the British 
statesmen to our way of thinking 

Some of thcs“ Indian worthies a!v> 
delighted in becoming member- of the 
National Lib°nl Club, or, failing that, m 
cultnating the acquaintance of one or more 
memb-rs of that club in the hope that yvlnle 
they were at the breakfast oi tea table this 
might say something that yyould lodge in the 
British politician's cerebral membraue ind 
might, in course of time, iuflu»nce that 
politician to pursuade la* felloyv- m the 
House to part yvith India in favour of thi 
son of the soil As the decline of the 
Lberal Party set in these Indian politicians 
tran ferred their affections to the Labour 
Party but did not think it incongruous to a<- n 
that Liberal stronghold be-icgmg the out 
houses of the labour headquarter- 


Morley had killed Patel’* f nth m the Cl)0( ; 
intention* of the Liberal Party 'pj,“ 
Councils that had been set up under "flonc-t 
Johns’ dispensation had consolidated, jf „ot 
augmented, the powers po=«e-sed and welded , 
by the high official-, mostly non Indian- 
„ °. f the !° l1 Jn a \ e O material «e„ ee ’ 

N ithalbha. longed to put the officials i n their' 
place that of public servants ii^ad 0 t 
master- oyer the public. But or D 
first m the local legislature Jn , n nce 

I’re d’iu.y and later m the Lem-hu, OWI M 

at the Indian capital (which 
to tho quirt r to tth.tl, the , 0 J I 

IJ ?n was I 


had discovered to liw C05 t that hj^ 
impo -xble of nccompb,l iment ‘ - — 

Morley Mmto tet s tood " ° 1 th 
f-tatntf’ bock in the f orm JjL? tr, “.Bn! 


•t. . a 

•*** *1 did. j n 
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piloting though the Bomba) Council the bill 
Imung for its object the broadcasting of 
education among our citizens of tomorrow 
ho hid come to realize that until tho mono) - 
bags came e\clusi\ch under Indian control 
\utunj would remain tho pale shadow of 
Domimonhood that Britons who citing 
tonaciou*h to power in our country were 
determined it should be No nmbitious 
measure of social reform such ns he would 
ha\c Id cd to place upon tho statute booh of 
each province for dm mg illiteracy and 
-conditions making for disease and povprt) 
be) ond the Indian shores could, for (he time 
being, become dynamic actualities 

Ihe Morlevnn incapacity to grasp the 
Indian rcafities, or at any rate to grapple with 
them, had disillusioned Patel, aB it had other 
Indians except those who afterwards delighted 
in the Liberal tag Tho shock of Ins life 
came to the peasant politician when an 
Administration in M fntchall in which the 
Liberals were strongl) represented and in 
which even some Labourites were mcorporat 
ed, endeavoured to deprive Indians of such 
freedom as existed through legislation 
professedly modelled upon the lines recom 
mended b) the Rowlatt Committee 

The work that he did in the effort to 
block that legislation had made a great 
impression upon my mind Over 6,000 miles 
of land and water stretched between him in 
India and me in England but such echoes 
of the fight that he conducted in the Imperial 
Legislative Council as reached me across that 
distance made me form a high estimate of his 
prowess and I warmly shook him by the hand 
when a little later, upon his arrival in 
London, he was introduced to me b> a 
common friend 

IV 

This tendenc) to pav homage to British 
Labour instead of to British Liberalism had 
a serted itself long before Patel arrived in 
England to do what he could to advance 
India political!) It had originated so far as 
1 have been able to discover with Keir 
Hardie's visit to our country in 1907 He 
was just the sort of a Briton whose general 
conduct, common talk, platform orator) and 
outlook that transcended racialism and 


bigotn, would powerfully affect even Indian 
who came in contact with him 

Ramsa) MacDonald followed him 
Intcllectuall) Hardie's superior, he lacked hts 
fellow-worker's winsome wa)S but he had 
the advantage of being accompanied by his 
wife, who had been brought up in a home 
of affluence and culture and possessed the 
goodness ot heart and graciousncss of manner 
that make people friends for life 

The Labour representation at M cstmmster 
was steadih increasing As the Liberal 
edifice showed signs of rotting, M P's 
deserted it and the Hardie MacDonald group 
increased in numbers 

B\ n strange coincidence many of the 
Liberals who had manifested interest in 
Indian affairs transferred their allegiance to 
the Labour Part) Of them I must mention 
three, namel) Dr Clark and Dr Rutherford 
who both belonged to the British Committee 
of the Indian National Congress during Patel s 
visit but neither of whom had a «eat in the 
Hou«e of Commons and Colonel (former 
Commander) Josiali Clement V edgwood, 

v P 

In view of these circumstances it wa« 
inevitable that Patel should make common 
cause with the Labour leader Tor some 
reason that was inexplicable to me then and 
remains so even now, he chose to ally himself 
almost inextricably, with a ncwl) elected 
M P , Ben Spoor by name, rather than with 
an older, better established member of that 
group, such as Colonel M edgwood who bad 
manifested interest in Indian affairs ever 
since Hardie’s return from our country and 
had contributed a minute of dissent to the 
report of tho Mesopotamia Commission which 
had had n powerful repercussion upon India s 
rulers, both in \\ hitchall and at Delhi 
V 

Spoor had been introduced to me almost 
immediate!) after he took his seat w the 
Commons b) M edgwood, who bad taken a 
great fane) to the new member I learnt that 
he came from the North countr) —Durham, 
if I remember aright — where his people were 
engaged in bimness as plumbers 1 vcn 
a bo) he must have been out of the common 
run, having ideals and not merelv ambition 3 
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and not being afraid of talking about his 
ideals 

When the war came on he found, himself 
m difficulty To take part in wholesale 
murder, even for a patriotic purpose, was 
repugnant to his soul Yet he could not bear 
to stay behind making moue} and leading a 
life of ease, while his fellows were cheerfully 
offering themselves as fodder for the enemy 
cannon on far flung fields of battle He 
finallj solved the problem by going as a 
Y M c A worker, and laboured earnestly 
and diligently at and near Salomca, to provide 
cheer and comfort, be they ever so little, 
for the men, many of whom had been actnated 
by a high, if mistaken, purpose, to venture 
out of their own country into the maw of 
the mihtarj Moloch in lands strange to them 

I liked Spoor from the moment I met 
him , and he liked me Upon the plea that 
he was new to the M r business and had no 
first-hand knowledge of India and y et was 
anxious to "do his bit” to help my people 
forward on the path of progress, he =ought 
my aid, which he had learnt I was giving to 
several of his colleagues m the House He 
came to our home in Herne Hill now and 
again, busy as he was , and we went to his 
home m Hampstead on a few occasions, and 
formed an attachment for his wife, who was 
in the last stages of pernicious lenemia 

Great was my surprise, despite this 
fnendl} intercourse, when I learnt, privately 
at first, that Spoor had been chosen to re- 
present Labour at the Joint Select Committee 
on the (Montagu Chelmsford) Government of 
India Bill There were others m that party 
with far better claim to serve on that com 
mittee This was true especially of Wedgwood 

A little reflection however showed why 
Wedgwood had been passed over He might 
have proved a thorn in Mr Montagu's flesh 
and Mr Montagu no doubt felt that he 
already had, in the Conservative chairman 
(the Lord Selbourue) and the Conservative 
members of the Committee from both Houses 
of Parliament, all the thorns that he could 
bear 

VI 

Spoor did not prove to be quite as 
accommodating as the Secretary of State had 


expected him to be He asked inconvenient 
questions in the open Committee and raised 
contentions m the private discussions So 
I was informed by him and others 

Evidently Mr Montagu, in making his 
moves, had let Vifbalbhai Patel out of the 
reckoning The Indian politician had 
carefully figured out that the only person m 
that Committee whom he might be able to 
influence was the Labour representative upon 
it He therefore made it his business to win 
Spoor's confidence 

Only persons who knew Patel well could 
gauge, with anv degree of correctness, his 
capacity for bombarding to a heart he wished, 
to win and refusing to withdraw until he had 
battered down all defences, entered it and. 
firmly established himself in it The men 
who have been talking, whether with good 
intent or otherwise, of Ins mordant humour 
and biting remarks, evidently were tin 
acquainted with the softer side of his nature 
On occasions his face would light up with 
a glowing smile that even men not known for 
their impulsiveness would find it bard to 
resist Honeyed words would fall from bis 
lips Without abandoning the brevity of 
expression that characterized him he would 
allaj suspicion, disarm opposition, make 
people actually ashamed of having criticized 
him, and win the object that he bad at heart — 
an object usuall} m which his intere t was 
patriotic rather than per-onal 

I write whereof I hare po itive know- 
ledge I saw him lay *iege to Spoor’* heart , 
Until that heart became an in trument he 
wielded to secure India’s freedom, at leart 
durmg the months in which the Joint Select 
Committee worked in “Room A” of the 
Hou«e of Lords. 

vn 

That the report of this Committee came 
23 a complete disappointment to Patel was 
neither a surprise to him nor did it daunt 
him. He earned the work that he had been 
doing pnrai&V with Spoor to the House of 
Common*. 

A great d»al of my time, in tho c dsi«, 
was spent in the lobbies of Parliament and 
t~e rabbit warren running under them and 
t~e talk- shop" I had friends nmong the 
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inn Moontx ncvjun kou dici mbcr, i»»<m 


Mimitt 1 '* am! also among tin prh item' mb rr, 
»mm of wlioiii turned an intcrcrt in Indian 
affair a nnd rendered (Iitni every n^utinu 
tint lav in my power in tbp hope Hint it 
would conduce, in *ome nm ill mi inire, to 
Indit'n welfare 

\pam nnd again I came upon Ylthdblm 
Pa IM holding n whispered tonvirrntion with 
one M P or another m the smoking or 
dining room or In the lobby On romo occa- 
sion* he joined me “under the gallon * and 
listened to the debate tbit was going 0n 
adult witting for some mernbi r to g< t through 
with an appointment be hod with Home oik 
clee 

Patel might jiwt an well haw ailed 
bunaeU the trouble I, too Nothing came 
of the amendment'* moicd from the f/ibour 
benches at either bit or my initiative 

Mr Montagu was n cog in n piece of 
tn re haft i mi that controlled Parliament in those 
da\r Hits majontv worked mechanically — 
md ruthlessly ft nnmlulatcd enrj effort 
directed b\ Patel s or mv friend’* (often not 
the same individual*) to purge the Goiern 
merit of India Pill of some of its reactionan 
proMHOii" nnd to broaden it* scope 

f recall that during the concluding 
portion of the debate a friend of mine sitting 
upon the opposition benches reccued a note 
pencilled by Mr Montagu The hurried 
scrawl a«kcd the recipient to halt his criticism 
it least it that hotir and say something that 
would make Indians feel tint they were 
r< ceiling a political concession of great 
worth 

The friendly member brought it to me and 
'jsked me to keep it as a souvenir of the work 
that I had put in in the House of Commons 
without being of it I show ed it to Patel 
lam afraid if I reported the languigc that 
the leader now gone to the Great Beyond 
used, the editor of this Renew could not 
possible print it 

VIII 

If the pas«age of the Montagu mev>ure 
fir t through the Committee and finally 
through the two Houses of Parliament did 
not shatter Patel’s illusion that he could 
wither honey from M estimator for the 
nourishment of our Motherland, the * Vrnrit 


«ar b«*mi«s" mind Imr ilntteto IhcdcfcuJ* 
of the terrible deeds perpetrat'd m the 
Punjab in tin spring of PHU shocked him 
Hi tried to awaken the British coitecictit c 
to \ jut cvmplary punishment upon tb< 
author* of the ntrocitu s Large!) through 
but « xerlioini n committee bad been formed 
for the pnrpo«c “Betijy” Honuman, then 
» stern cd from India by Sir George (no*? 
Lord) IJoid* Goi eminent, had persuaded l n n 
brother Roy, a plai w right and luthor, to jOm 
it. I lmd also been asked to co-operate, but 
was present at only one meeting and then 
not till the end 

This committee had worked out a etliCUit 
for mobilizing public opinion in Britain b\ 
piling publicits to the harrowing detail* 
connected with the martial law regime in the 
Punjab during the spring of 1010 Statement* 
had been prepared for publication Inter- 
new* were to b< given Addresses were to 
be dchiered 

lo write a statement is otic (fang To 
get it published in an organ under the cvclu 
rive control of one’s political adversary is 
another matter altogether Patel evidently 
was not aware of that fact Probably be fob 
that most organs of opinion in Rntntn were 
edited b\ men and women who wire anxiou* 
for light Being m a position to cn’ightcu 
them upon thin and other subject" he felt that 
he would be persona qrala with them 

He was soon disillusioned. Some editors 
did take a icn serious view of the situation 
created by the perpetrators of the foul deeds 
in the Punjab and printed leaders ami 
leaderettes condemning the outrages Others 
swallowed the Gait carefully prepared tor 
them by the cv il-doers and wrote that the 
punishment, though terrible, had been 
thoroughly deserved by the Punjabi", who 
were depicted ns rebels seeking to overturn 
British rule in that part of India 

Hysterical Ilntons — many of them men— 
took up the cry nnd landed the Britons they 
should have denounced, considering them to 
be saviours Of the I mptre and protectors of 
the honour of British women in India 
Among them were some persons who had been 
on terms of friendship with me So I found 
to my sorrow 

Mr Montagu did not lose his head , but 
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he despaired of inducing the Cabinet to take 
action strong enough to turn awaj the Indian 
math He made a might) effort, largely 
because he had the imagination to realize that 
the British failure to punish the authors of 
the Punjab hot tors would have a disastrous 
effect upon the carmng out of his Reforms 
Act Already his cucmies were •'peaking of 
“D\cr archy ’ instead of Dyirchy 

Birkenhead was detenmned that 
Mi Montagu should fail He had got himself 
appointed as Chairman of the sub committee 
the Cabinet had set up for considering this 
matter He know that the die hard sentiment 
would support him in the obstiuctuc tactics 
that he adopted So he did Ins worst 

Mr Montagu lost hot long afterwards 
he was driven out of office and died One of 
the last things he said to me was 

“The Congress have not kept their word 
with me They said that my Act was rotten, 
but they promised to work it Now thev are 
non co-operating with me " 

Vlthalbhai went back from Londou a 
changed man He realized that if his people 
were to have fre dom, that freedom would 
have to be won in India and not in the lobby 
of the House of Commons 

He also became convinced that any 
propaganda work for India that needed to be 
earned on iq Britain and other countries 
would have to be done by Indians and not 
b\ Briton®, in Indian pa> or otherwise Co 
operation from British fnends would be 
desirable, but not dictation from them 

The British Committee of the Indian 
National Congress as it then existed, had 
been a great disappointment to even Indian of 
any independence of character Balaganga 
dhar Tilak had become so disgusted with it 
that he made up his mind to mend it or to 
end it 

T\ hen h left for India, Vithalbhat took 
up that work He «awed awav a great deal 
of dead wood The Committee gave some 
signs of a new life , but after Patel’s 
departure for India a blight fell upon the 
joung shoots and after a time it perished 
Among the Bntons who co operated with 
Vlthalbhai while he was in London was a 
>oung man who had done a great deal of 
research work into the passive resistance 
81-5 


movement in Ireland and Fgjpt He 
generousl) placed some of these materials at 
th» dispo-al of Patel who made very skilful 
use of it 

I had therefore ever) justification in 
feeling that when I would see him in India 
during m\ next tour (from December, 1921 
to June, 1923) he would revel to non co 
opention To m) surprise however I found 
that when I actually met him jn the course 
ot my tour during the early part of the last 
decade he was far from happy 

One evening while I was puzzling over 
this matter, my mind suddenly reverted to the 
tune when mi friend used to haunt the 
lobbies of the Houses of Parliament I 
immediately realized that he was at heart a 
parliamentarian He believed in the u&e of 
the legislatures as a weapon to fight the 
bureaucracy 

Nature had, moreover, not endowed him 
with the qualities needed by a per»on to plaj 
with succe&s the r&le of a subordinate He 
was made to coir tnsnd — not to receive orders 

Fven when in London I had noted that he 
played a ' lone hand, as the Americans say so 
significantly There was no dearth of Indian 
leaders there at the time — leaders belonging 
to the Party to which he gave allegiance— 
leadeis with whom he was supposed to be 
working shoulder to shoulder and with whom 
he wa«, for all on- could see, on terms of 
amity and goodwill He let me see into the 
«ecrct places of his heart and I realized that 
he really communed more with himself than 
with others and if thwarted in pursuing a line 
of aetion that he had determined to take, he 
would become sulk) or resort to obstructive 
tactics 

No wonder that he found it difficult to 
fit himself into the machinery of non co 
operation that operated at the touch of another 
Gujarati speaking compatriot 


Not long after my departure from India m 
the summer of 1924 Vlthalbhai I 1 it el got tile 
opportumh h.s heart craved to u,e, for the 
purposes he had in view, the most important 
of the kpshtnres ,et up n, India under a 
statute that he had striven in vain to reshape 
whde it was on the pariiamentarj anvil. 
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Indians of like mind had found a way to enter 
the legislatures -without breal mg away from 
the organisation that refused to stand four 
square with non co operation 

As I had expected, Vitlmlbhai w is in the 
fi ont raids of the Snirajist«, ns they were 
called nnd honoured in and out of the 
Assembly He was not however nt the head 
of them Ihere were others of riper 
c\pcnencc and longer scrv ice to the Mother 
land, who n ituially took precedence o\er him 
in the n ttional estimation and as a natural 
co roll nr) of this, in the Swarajist Hoc in the 
Assembly 

M ith so much gunpowder stored in the 
Swarajist cellar it was onl) to bo expected 
that peroons who lived above it, especi illy 
those regarded as men of advanced age, should 
feel nervous Happily for Patel— and even 
more for the caitso of our political progress — 
a quantity of explosive material was soon 
removed 

The term for which the Scot whom Mr 
Montagu had elevated from one ot the back 
benches of the House of Commons to the 
presidential chair of the central legislature 
in India, came to an end \n Indian, 
thanks to the opportumt) gencrousl) 
provided under the benevolent dispen 
sation of the Mother of Parliaments 
could, in consequence, aspire to occupy that 
clnir 

Accoidcd that honour Vithalbhai showed 
Ins greatness by accepting it without much 
ndo I am full) confident that he had, in his 
minds eve, seen himself occup)ing that posi 
tiou long before it was actual!) his and had 
consciously prepared lnmsclf for it so far us 
one can prepare in advance without being 
goaded by responsibility —the most exacting 
task mistress in the world 

lie was among the few Indians, unfortu 
natel) rare among us who could ‘learn b) 
doing," to employ a figure of speech invented 
bv nn American educator who unselfishly gave 
the best part of his life to hoping Negio 
Americans He burrowed deep into parln 
military lore if even description which he 
could buy or borrow Later, when he could 
niako the opportunity to do so, he set out on 
n pilgrimage llmt took him to legislative 
centres on two Continents, to learn from 


personal observation all he could of the fine 
art of directing an assembly of which the 
director is supposed to be onlv a servant 
and dumb for the most pirt 

XI 

I nev er saw Patel in the wig and robe 
of lus office and shall therefore say nothing 
about the manner in which he comported 
himself as the President of the Indian Legis 
latuc As'cmbh I did however come aero & 
him while he was on an official tour of the 
prov incial legislatures and we chatted about 
the old times and the new 

It was just about five years ago, almost 
to the day Lai i Lajpat Rai had just been 
hurled into eternity as a consequence of 
blows rained upon him while he stood on 
duty for the Motherland 

A piece of business lnd brought me from 
Colombo, where I was then sojourning, to 
Madras, where I was to stay less then twelve 
hours The President of the local legislature— 
aa Andhra of sturdy growth, both physical 
and mental — heard by chance of inv presence 
in the citv and telephoned to a friend asking 
him to bring me along to a luncheon tint he 
was giving in the legislative building in 
honour of Patel 

I was giv co a seat next to the President 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, so that 
we two could talk And we made the most 
of the opportunity 

President Patel * I began 

‘President — bosh he replied “To you 
Patel without anv handle, or better still, 
Vitlmlbhai, or \ itlnl We are old friends 
V liy this formality 

I was touched by lus kind thought and 
thanked him 

He and I ate for a time without uttering 
a word The food was delicious I or so 
many years i have lived abroad where I 
could have Indian food onl\ verv occasion 
ally that Indian dishes are nil the more delec 
table to me 

Suddenly Yithalbhn sud to me “Lalaji 
is gone' 

os Lajpat Rni s loss is doubly hard to 
bear A friend is gone — also a patriot.' I 
answered 

‘There is pleniv of tall No end of 



THI IJRA'J \ DAXCJ OI HA JGHAT 


mourning Rut whit living monument are we 
going to erect in Jus memory * he observed 
“Is it not something thit a subject people 
have not been struck dumb on such an octa 
sion **” I asked 

Xo rcplj from lnm 

‘ Tell me,” I enquired, “something about 
the Assembly " 

hit is there to tell * he parried 
modes tb 

“There must be i great deal to tell to an 
exile like me here m India after man\ years’ 
absence nn<l then onh for a short time ” 

“Who exiled v ou ’ ^ on prefer to live 
cl a cwherc,” he retorted 

After a pm sc, ho added ' \ ou must read 
the newspapers and must know what is 
going on in the country, even though 1011 mat 
be awav from it’ 

Another pause and then “Perhaps j on 
arc one of those newspaper men who hav c to 
write so much for the press that thev have 
no time to read the papers 

He «miled wickedly as he levelled that 
thrust at me 

I was not how ever willing to desist, but 
prc««cd him for a reply 


613 

The President’s office, he told me, was 
honourable It was perhaps meant that the 
man who occupied the office should be content 
with the honour that had been conferred upon 
him Tint was not his conception of it 

He was jealous of the “rights” and "pnvi 
leges” of the Assembly, ‘■uch as thev were 
The official •> were even more jealous of the 
powers that they had so far enjoyed 

There was bound to be a tussle between 
them and him It w is not m the nature of 
things that thev should always triumph Some- 
time^ they did not Then there was fun — ’but 
not for them 

And more in that strain ludacious — 
humorous but guileless 

I did not know at the time that Vithalbhai 
Pafc! 9 voice would bo stifled before I would 
meet him again and I would be penning these 
words m appreciation of the piodiga! wav in 
which he consumed the vital energy with 
which he had been endowed so that the 
people he loved mai live and some day 
become masters in their own household 

Coptjri'iht and t ijhtt, of translation stnelhj 
i C'-ei i cd In/ the Uilhor 


THE BRATA DANCE OF RAJ GHAT 

Ri fi ^ DUTT 


T HJ- Fact that tnltioml ihnre of "re it 
n ifjpjjs] imporlmrc in J ip tlieti vdu 
are still pri etival not onl> bj men 
of various c but al » bj vvomf-n of 

even the highest Hindu in tos in ev end ill tncts 
in Bengal is a fict of which the educated 
i.lis r>s of t! o Province vwrc hitherto curiously 
unaware Trom hts cbillhool thi present writer 
has seen «uch danee being performed bj libe 
of Brahmm and Ivaja thi ca te-. a-, well a« of 
lower ca tes in his mtiu, v ill i"e m the ill tnet 
of Sylhet winch tdl not verv long ago w i« an 
integral pvrt ot Bengal A\hen more thin a 
year ago he drew attention to the existence of 
mdigenou commumtv da nets of great beiuty 
among high-ca te women of the village of Naha 
in tlic Fandpur di trict and publt lied photo- 
graph of the e dance it came as a «urpri ♦* 
to mo=t of our educated countrymen an 1 country 


women »h > hi | hitherto pai l no attention to 
them The hie Rw ^h:h ^gudananda Rav 
of «antm,hetm jrl o was a veteran educat.onm 
thui wrote to him m a lettter • l» ,, frnr(> 
your writing th li we hue for the Cki » m 
Wm» in ire of the fret th,t .jch Vm fill 
Itijifflnom hm-ei .till ,i„t m our countn 1 
Vbno t simultuneou ly with the d.-Jnt- e 
the women \\ e 1 hng and i /'C 7 ° f 
N iba the pn*enfc writer had t^go^ f^T 
of d i covering the Grata (ritual) for(llne 

by women of resjvectable Hindu fimjP Pnctl 

This .lance is known as the rf„, ™ 
lance or the ‘Tot-Phcing ,h nCp %’! al °k"o 
of Rajghit is situated on the hint t S. v,Ua ?e 
Bhairnb In i place called Bun, ° f ,*5® nv <* 
the village is an ancient t»mi n 3 r n , 0£ ^ ar from 
fc,W, (,h„ God “?™ t h 0 te ? pl f ? f <*» G«iK 

* to avert. 
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Invocation Dance 


pnnllpox) Under « ‘•proa ling llmjnn tree 
oloetotho temple i® n place known is Sitiln 
Tila or the pi ice of Pitnlx Hindu women of 
nil agc-> and cutes high nnd low from iibout 
GO or 70 vilhges of the vicinity go to ofl r 
puja to the Goddess at this spot The women 
make imnat or vows of giving ] tja to the 
Godle s for tho fulfilment of their wi lus for 
overcoming barrenness averting small j ov or 
for other desired objectives 

Ihree five or seven dnjs heforc the 
dnj htcl for tho juja the Indy who Ins 
taken the vow nrringes to hold tne ceremony 
in her house She her«elf ob«erve a fist 
on th it day All the adult women of the 
village are invite 1 on that occasion After the 



invited women J avc assembled the} march in 
procession to the ghat of the river or the tank 
as the case may be to the accomn inimcnt of 
idn erv (Irahtionil communitv yell practic'd 
bv Hindu women of all dn««es in Bengal on 
all ceremonial occasions) The lady who has 


taken the vow plncc« a l>ri«s pot over a hib 
(a himhoo winnowing trij) nnd imnier es lur-elf 
eomplitilj m the w iter, hoa l and nil, holding 
the hula with the pot on it on her heal ''he 
thru rime- the hda and the pot on her h il 
mil marches home m procos ion with all tht 
other women On n aching home she places the 
consccnted pot in an appointed place in her 
lion e 3 he invites] women keep vigil all night 
in th it cottage Jli j while avvaj the night bv 
-mgmg comiminit} ong> without nn} instrumen 
till iccompanimciit The linn Jana or invocition 
son„ is fir=t sun„ This song begins as follows — 

I irst I invoke the feet of 
roy holy guru 

0 my precious jewel come thou to this 
gathering 

Next I invoke the feet 
of Snhari (Krishna) 
etc 



Then follow other song a two of which are 
recorded below 

1 

\ lotus scat (ne ofler) a lotus mat 
nnd a lotus throne 

Salya Nnrayan (tho true God) takes nis 
birth in a lotus leaf 

\\ hy shakes the pot O Goddess 
vrhy moves tne seat ? 

Lo here comes mother Silala nolo 
this gathering 

2 

Through rain storm and darkness , 

Goes Gopal (Krishna) to the house of vsnda 
Ha 1 she been thine own mother (O Krishna) 

Thy hunger she would allay with butter 
£Jome to my arms O Krishna dear 

Let me take thee unto roy lap 
\nd cool my scare 1 heart 
Had she been thine own mother 

She would dust thy dear body and take 
thee into her arms 
Come to my arms, O Krishna dear 



THE BRAT k D Ol' R \JGIL\T 


Hid she ba_n thine own mother 

‘'be would bare placed the flute in 
th) hands 


®tKRp3r-V 

^\jvVWvuO 

. \ K v VB 'H-Hi 


lor sounl days after this _____ 

ceremony, the women and girls 
go m procession with the con c MFJMB 

onted kith from lion e to hou*e IRl BJ 

begging for gifts of nee or ev-li yiA H 

to collect fnn I® for performing the PEfKCH 

manner' As \\\e proves ion enters 
each hou c in the tillage the licit 5SK9JT 

of the house «pre*i I- out an asan tBSSSf 

or ceremonial c eat of cloth in her EjftRJQ 

After the ku la with the sacred 
lot on it, has been ‘placed on thi® Sgg gfl i g 

««fin (lienee the name of the . ! — 1 

dwee pot placing dance) the 
proct- 10 m ts perform dances around ___ ^6 

it to the accompaniment of the * j y • i 

dhak or drum played bj a man W-*> 

of the ‘As/ » caste (one of the 

depre ®ed cla es whose profe- ion U, •£? 

it is to play on the drum). Thus 
the processionist® dance in each « 
hou®e by turn in several villages 
m the neighbourhood for three 
five or ®e\en day® a® the ea e ma\ be after 
which thej march to the «hnne of the God Je« a 
to oiler the promi ed j uja 

Although performed in connection with a 
religious ceremony the dances are not merel} 
ritualistic in character Many of the dance® are 
Un loubtedly of ntuali tic origin But to the e 
have been a Ide t other dances which give 
simple an l spontaneous expression to the jo> 
of life Some of them frankly profess to g le 
mimetic representation of scenes and incidents 


if \iihgt lift nnd Un rich!} impregnated witl: 
liiimonr Ihe Imoc ition dinct Mlnhtion lance 
f«/i dtneo Ihi/rna dime nn i halkn hr dance 
belong to the ntuili tic tine while the Jor 
(pair Iuif») huclnmora a nice Piprcmira 
(nit killing) dmee Ik long to tin 
rw gw nculir tij kniong the dmee® 
with a h tmetlj humorous \<m 
m it (k mentioned Mm Iirim •* 
hculiclu dime “Plum githermg 
d uir-i “/jt?im< 7 i-tnlhiig danei 
n nl Tolneiwburmng dmee 
i ttfnh tfi dan t*' an in piogn , 
L> th /W» (Inimplajer) sometime 

^ lend® nn wd Iitronal nccompummnt 

f 'y' u with u ong ung 1>\ him elf 

Tw> tv mini ® of tlu dliuli - ®ongs 
, ’’/> un -lien b Ini — 


The milkman has gone to the gmin„ 
camp 

Jashoda has gone'to the ghat 

(water step) 

binding the cowshed emptj Gopat 

(Krishna) 

robs all tho butter 


f -'Jb * 
Jb 






?“* .“P J Um ,P 3 ^™»»a to the kadaTba trea 11 ® 1 
Lightly he trips it from leaf to leaf tre0 ' 
Treads he not on the branches 

"‘"'pteSSd he “ u * “»<». 

'ffioSfcrC'""' 1,1 ae 
” ,h *i3S,*So ta £3 0 *!SM 
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1 Tic me not 0 mother, tie me not 
So tight again 

When thou ticst me my chest well nigh breaks 
Tomorrow morn to ray 

mama s (maternal uncle) house 1 11 go 
Myself 1 11 sell and pay for thy butler 


The owl danceth the she owl d&nceth 
The owls mother too doth dance 
Auspicious yells rise from all four sides 
But m the middle there is none 
Leave my seat 0 mother go thou to other place 
What more shall I say mother I I beseech thee 
In the name of thy Siva * 



I)ancc in Pairs 



On receiving information about 
these dances the present writer 
per onnllj u ited the village and 
brought i pirtj of girl- from 
there ( everil of them were 
icooinp lined bj their gtnrdnu ) 

to demonstrate the d mccs at the 
lolkPince be Inal ttlldl ni« 
organize 1 1»\ Inin in Gal turn 
Park Calcutta in April 1932 
\ll who witne -od these dincts 
were deeply impre ced b) their 
i «tlu tie vdue virile anl 
nontaiicoH* clnncbr and abort 
ill h> tin pi intinl i \[ n ivc»o«v 
with which they were rerforme 1 
Air O C Gnngolv the will 
known art critic who was imong 
tho pr sent wrote Mil equititlv 
in i 1 ttir i follows in connect! »i 
with tho e dmees 


Anjalt Dance 

The dancing is performed in n ring formation 
the dancers moving slowly from left to right as 
the dance j recce Is There is a variety of 
movements from the w*u t upwarl particularly 
oT the ban Is nn 1 arms but in most of the 
lances the step is a coml ination of sli !e and 
shuffle and the foot is not taken off the groun 1 
The toes and thi heels are joined together 
altenntelv in tlio process of slide and shuffle 
In tho salutation dance a half “top forward is 
PiL«n with etch foot while the foreheal is 
nmulunmnl} louche 1 nith the corro«l»n hue 
hen I nral the other liter- I- 'hffhtlj hrat The 
foot th n returns to it original position an l the 
movmcntw npcat-rl tilth tlu other fort mil 
the other hn.il The nirmmont. are irel.te luitl 
nsorout mill the ilmemp 1 ' of n tlifmcllj virile 
character 


JeawTtbie body of^the ‘worshipper and thus nd him 


It was not dill cult to realize 
their innate grace and their spiritual 
expressiveness \\ o are reallj 
indebted to you for revealing to us a phase of the 
cultural life of Bengal of which we had not the 
slightest idea before you discovered them 
Apart from their high aesthetic charm these 
dances posse -> groat value ns forms of nhjsnu 
eacrci«e for girls an 1 women Pr It imc It 
Chandra Uav a noted medical in in of Odcutta 
who witnessed th riuici* wroU Mihsequently 
about them ns follows 

It was a treat and a pieeo of valuable 
education to me to see young girls going through 
a variety of difficult bodily exercises to the 
l eating of dhole and in the fulfil nent of their 
ritual dances The poetry the soul stirring music 
the aesthetic beauty and the punty of these 
dances were indeed sublime. I bum to see these 
ntual dances revived and exlcnsivety and 
compulsorily introduced into every girls school 
in Bengal • 

Tho voung and the old will find in them a 
veiled form of excellent physical culture t 

~l oik Dances 


tody and Mind Bu Iding 
Teacher 8 Journal May UP 

Tear) er ■ 
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BIOLOGICAL CONTROL OF MALARIA IN THE RURAL 
AREAS OF LOWER BENGAL 

l!i mi I11IUDU. Di SI tHVTTIR.II v i> f b i (Loncin) 


A s. heme for the control of nnltm for “P-tr el) 
ponull! <1 rnnl on-i» in be urn fill imi t 
Mti f\ two conhtioiw (1) it mu t lx. In ed 
on snencc and (2) the co tof tin -fheme mu t uit 
the budget of tin peopl of tin to alitv \ 
in'll iriologi tenq loved by the v taU who i tnngti 
lie in hi superior hbirtfory method- envi-ages 
the former hut not thi Iittir S. In ^»f nu 
b in • one- i led mil in fnhm mil hi* 'uKiee 
to nmtl nrcoo is otto of <k pur* " “l™' 

to tout till the) become orlimrajl »h™ "in 
cut nfTonl t>hm o 1'nblie li.oltl, or inixition 
to fit-lit molon i 'illicit meins "" 

the «le trueti in of the art i take* I hoe 



CoCFTCifl 



• Lt Colonel femtoo the Director of Malaria 
Survey of India writes in a note on the proposal for 
a mass treatment experiment to reduce the malarial 
incidence in rural area of Bengal I think it is 
generally accepted that in our present slate of 
knoiclal/e the widespread application of anti mosquito 
measures for the control of malaria iu rural areas in 
India is not an economically practical proposition 


On account of this limitation an I not knowing 
the conhtion of the rnnl arei he l* not in a 
po ition to git e them uhice In the light of the 
knowledge he ] o-s< -e or t tike full il\ mtage 
of n uuril 1 in ici h m tli hap of t untie - 



Barbus sophore 



Barbus ticto 

limvorous fi li pre ent in water cour es of the 
rural ureas of Bengal for which no expenditure 
has to be incurred and m curying out which 
employment of a laboratory man to di tingui h a 
earner mosquito from a non-earner will not have 
to be requi ltioned In devouring the larva; 
of mo-quitoe* the fi h make no «ucli invidious 
di tinction 

Lower Bengal is fitly termed the land 
of rivers there i harlly n village in this 
province which is not connected in «ome way 
or other with =onie of the ramifications of 
the-e rivers or branches of the tidd creeks 
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nnmiL. fn.m h*b« int » «hili iJ.«m m<i> 
• mt 1\, « *tlH r In Il» >r I- m.' -itimU^l » iimllj <•« 
I), if |,tnU <r onmnr mtlim th T'U nn-i- 
1 f i1m« rh tniml* , , , 

I hi* «>f pn Million of ninJtui i I—*'** 4 " 

tin. nh twite «'v.t ollor imtho*!* *!u»i it 
mu 1 m rime*! nut >"• « I<1 whn*«yr In 
l) t . t tJId,.* r** ill t«»*K !%•"• nnttOi'Tf mil" ninl an it* 
r t tlii iitvninn. InrlltH n-i“»n it mnw«Hini» 
know liow union i* n-itnlh 
non, in litre trnrt* of It »wrtl tjlitni mv 
k<n fn*’ fr»m innlnrti without th* |m<»|> 1 know 
i„i,t IM.nllj U.i- i.i.t).~l of |m 1 , of 
m&inlka* ? mi. CM-.I 

BiUnolnsi-l* In olt,.r |virl» <.( Ill' 
l.ins nnrliwl t xl* 11 i>'I> "] Anwrioi H«) 
liriiiepnin |infiTiii'i <m r lli<- "1 li r mill linnl 
mrtlio*! 4 In Hi imril* 


- fr ' ‘if 

It isborn tlaiw omits 


Th* In* lo. Kill imth**! of entitrollitip |** »t« 
nth t thin mi! inn m not nit* p< t!i* r imknown 
t*i w'K>Tir< It i« pnthtilh mimin' mm an! 
limn to the for* frmtt, n- wirntifi limit nr. 
pro lunlh mnwip t** know nmn mi J mon nf tin 
•iint* of nntun in thu !m< 

Hiniiw t« tt (Vivri'U or I’|-“T- otiim 
Tit t> Mm m ia 

In tin I iji I-!nn*l» tin ronmut |«bn i - o»' 
th* nm*t miiKirtmt of WK*Ul»I** Townnl* In 
. mloftho Ivt c*ntiir>. cominut phintition* rf 
Viti !/tu oiii of tin two lire fkitul* of *«• 

I »ji group l*opaii to fail It urn* fotm I t° 
l» riUMil h) n little purple moth wlmx filer 
I illnr* «l«tonnil the J<~i\*» It I'pjv't*! to 
n* v’lilmtiriinr i*lati*l*, «hi*tro)iiij plan tali in* 
mi 191ft) i lie planter* pot alarnml «n*I oflVr*« 
it prize rf 0**1 for tin «h**v>ri ry of it nineity 
\n entomologi-t foiiml in Main a n fit which i* 
th* <n< im of lhi« mod i. In 192'., 12,900 flu 11 
tun brought to tin* plur Tim** teir* aft r, th* 
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moth berime ran ami *o tin indu tn w i* 
been Put'll from tit *t ruction 

Fugitr-cnnc hour i iti-ed inmn dinnge to 
crop* in I law hi hi tlicfirh tear* of till-* ctntun 
Muir found n pim«ite in Vndonin nnr V« 
Gunioi The pc t lit- “nice hui lontrolletl l>\ 
it* intro (notion 

l’nthlj near wa» a Pt-t in \u trabo. In 
1020 Citcrj uhr 3 of the moth OarloJtfoih t found 
in TVxi* in \mrrica were di louml to mnht 
tunnel* through the phut With it-* aid n* wolf 
n* of similar otlur in~oet* the unplea ant 
vegetable In* been eontrolh'il 

The cabbage worm (Pontin rmru) i* eombittd 
by nn Ichneumon fit ( t/xuifeP'-fl >ntrratnt) which 
lias been imported from F njrlnnd to \ merit a to 
fight the p(~t «ncre-*fiill\ 

Intro lnetion of the lid) bird « lioetle of tlie 
famil) of Coccimlhdns hi been mile m kmcrni 
for the control of “ode inject* The control of 
the brown tail and g>p*y moth* in New Fnghnd 
Ins been effected b) the introduction from J urope 
of the piri*ite of the e moth 

COVTPOL 01 M VI IRIA irv Fl-II IN 
Till* C-Ot NTTX 

Control of malini in the rural a rex* of this 
countrj b) fish does not require an) training 
nor expert knowledge and is much cheaper 
thin control by chenjicil* (oiling or P iris 
greening) The effect 13 d 0 much more la ting 
thin that of chemicals which hj)e to be renewed 
Three species of lirvicilil fi h indigenous 
to our country are very common all oser our 
water courses and can multiple in enormous 
number , if given a chance M ant of an 
indigenous Iarvicidil fi*li cannot be held as 
an excu e for not a-mg fi h in teid of chemicils 
for control of malaria here Then comes the 
query, if we have got here the right type of 

82—6 


limcihl fish ml if tins lm th joiur of 
iiiulliphifig m -utli cnorm u number* 1 In 
h vtn credit -d to than then «hi 1* ha o much 
nnlirn nn 1 whv tn the- mt controlling tin 
iiu qmtolp pul ilion In nph n !' lux c \r> to 
UU tint tlitt in lonthllin^ wh nx rani when 
ear tint pt n china, th 1 do mt lo lthouever 
when th<) ir n >t gixeti 11 china 



In Itil) i- foun ! a *pi_cies of hiopl eles 
( 1 mtt'uh] fiuiis) which bree Is m the running water 
of the men In al 01 * foun 1 1 pecie* of 

anophfIe* f 1 mmun /?> with '■mu! ir li ib;l* Du-. j 3 
found m the running w H-r of the hill treim It 
appeir al o tint then. 1 no in ligenon-. lima Id 
fi h in those place Th e hue creiM p» ul 
difficulty of nnlani control in fho t eonntrif* 15 it 
all the species of nnophcle* foun 1 in B ngd breed 
in -tagn mt pool none being hr edir» in running 
wnt<*r B"«ile? we hive got ana miinbir of 
larxuorous fi h here *o that whin the t lame get 
into the current of the riser* b\ chmce they are 
de tro)ed quickly bv the fi h pre ent in 
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them The instances which 1 m cone t> the 
writer 0 hnowlelgo me sun below 

m An ob ertatioi station tin mile at 
n vilngo nnmcil Suhchnr 8 miles noi h of Cdcutu 
‘,,2 „„ tie eietirn hnnh of tile Roori It 
A thm me.l.el net tins fisel up in the riterh 1 

for K month, during the mm, .. on for 

threo j wire between 1J29 nnl l*)t 

Thu til e of double net is n*e.l orlin ml h> 
J.D13 } * c irp fr*l» ppiwn All tie 

fishermen for « tl , ^bmuKl.t do«n b> the 
suspended sol. l ‘ cnught Wlthln tins net 

S'—sHlrs' 

r.W 


Saccobranchus loss l s 

ftp* 

liberator} “.tinted in the \ illag Then tl t 
cont nt-> an “ort land tihen to the Zoologicd 
1 dorator\ of the C dcuttn Unner it\ where d c\ 
art t\ limned “j«t mnt.cilh by °peenl. s t» in 
different subj-cts of zoolog} This ob-oru tion 
1 is b'encirnel on *uccc «i\el} for three jt*rs 
^ket on not n ingle occasion 1 lie the ltn e of 
mo« |Uito<.s leen fo m 1 not e\cn nn egg of any 
in ect txccj t th-it of ca 1 1. flj J*ei lle“« to mention 
along with tli e wort- fouii 1 nun erons fries of 
tins eors la lele nnl oil ir h»h «“ well a* 
millions of d ipl ie nn l c\ clop V similar ol“tr\a 
t on station w i“ e tablidie l on the ] outoon ofl the 
Hot in ie\l Gardens ^hibj nr for out year with 
similar n.*ult« 1 better te t coil 1 1 not lia\e born 
dt\i 1 for showing th it the rtv i w iter i« kept fr« 
from mosquito luve b} fi«li 
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Ophiocephalus marultus (young) 



( 3 ) On $} stematicallj- examining the big earthen- (3) A tank, the area of which is about 1/2 an 

ware vessels of the dealer* of carp fi-h spawn, acre wa* dehydrated completely and re-excavated. A 

containing water collected from the Gorai and other heavt downpour filled up the tank to a depth 

river* which are bmnchp-> of the Padroa, large of about 2 ft. AVithm a week, the surface 

number of beetles and sometimes tadpoles were of the tank became eo\ered up with counties* 

found but never larva? of mosquitoes. larvae of anopheles. Kero- in e was used for 
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Walfaeo attu 



Notopteru* notopteru 



Notopterus kapirat 
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I'M, Ml riTION Of Till ‘"IKIh 111 1 1 II 

to nr Torsi* is Bisi vi 
Next point i the ■‘petit of h li t* which 
we will give preference for the control of milirn 
Before doing so however I will give a li t of the 
know n I trvicid d fi h Of the o the top-feeders 
will lie given preference nch a A Ifa/lsl this 
(if) Ikirbtin (fill ■imbljlhan/n'iodoii («) Clf la (») 
Fxomus (it) Itiisbora (*»») Inn of Corps, 

fnc/oj nfer and Oj>/ /or/ 1 1! <« / tnctotit* 
sirmltio rnarttl us and jarfiun ire not toj feeders 
yet the\ are efhcien! lirvicide* 


veir in the con finer) water of tmhs and «o do not 
rc<jiim renew d These are preeminently surface 
f ink r* 

( ’) Uni I /[I nn/iiq xlo < (Maurda) Thee are 
pri-emincntlv top-feeder- and breed in the confined 
w att r of ponds and fink' in enormou numbers 
luring the rainv ea=on The maurala does 
not breed at all in old neglected tanks, bottoms 
of which are full of decompo mg vegetable 
Jebris 

(3) [kirbn (L-irbni so/ bore and fhrbus ticto ) 
For breeding them the tanks mu t lie connected 



The specie* of e tumne fi h «omo of which' 
are a\ ulablt. for control of mo iuito are the 
following — 

1 Khor ul i (Wii'/il rors ill) ° Bhetki (Late* 
cold ft r) Fnc of the I liter enter spill area-* of 
ti 1 u ch mncl in enormous nnml t r» and le troy 
the larva, of mo quitoc 

( 1 ) Hi] lorbiblS~(n) III/ loJl tills Drill l pm 
(b) I ineluu jai cl qjc They breed throughout the 


bv a dram with a lirge open expanse of 
water The h b migrate there for spawning and 
come biek in enormon numbers Co the tank*, 
filling not only tlie-e but al-o all roid*ide drain* 
if thev tan get acee * to them 

(4) / i lora {Pi I m damconnis and Fsomws 
donricui) has = ot imilar h ibit as the Hirbus 
The-e b b frequent rice fi 1 L and keep them 
free from mo~quito larva. 



Br >* ran modern review fou di craninri, i<u3 


(*») < lift f (f hrl ( j huh, ( hf la hnvifa) haw 
tiahilH e titular to Jlurhii 

O') rrithn f utter (HialiMn) /i/icirf«»~» ]xtx!i 
« <!<■< I 1 w liter feeder l>ut cnnii ■> lip to iJh 
surfnco fni|innth t> feed ujxm nnj hmu to U 
fount! there fW htti-d in hi s mid nmrdiv 
Inml, nl<*o m tank® 1 h< *-« fish ►>tatid Iron-* 
portation vrj well 


U) tin control of malaria hi Ik npal ullages 
*|erin!lj imilcr condition® hi which carp uillun 
h c htkh! on b) the people in this cotintrj 
J or getting iht In nt n “tilt out of ctiqt 
culture owner'" of links rciTcnatt thtm t\tj} 
ujith or tenth jenr (i) to get n 1 of the 
pn-d loon s fi^li ( II alia jo attu Nott/jtkru* or 
Ojlnqliolm) whir It arc identnllj pet entrance 



(7) Ophtcephahdtc. A" nil the «pecie> of the 
family are prednciou« it is not de«inblc to stock 
tanks with the a o in spite of the fact that in their fr> 
s tape, thej ire extremeh larucidal Of these 
Ophccphalu* striatui (Intn) i® the lea®t h lmiful 
The next fi«h which comes for con«i ferition 
for control of maliria in this countn is not one 
species but a whole fnmil) Cyprinirlss or the C irp 


into the tank* and make «hort work of the carps 
bj making meals of them and (li) for petting rid 
of the accumulation of orpanic debris at the bottom 
of the tank which b\ producing acid reaction 
prevents their prowth n« well j« thnt of the 
n «ocnted harmless hrvicido inaurih 

This n one wn> the carps are helpmp fn tlic 
control of inal in c Another waj m which thej are 



toil) containing ccwml ■penm (1) Labco nh,la 
( Sc“n 

wolOno'wn “pocio" of the imp All of them pin 
” i cry imlKnlont role in mo- puto ran ro ml) 
tin IMS imlioitanl role in compnimm mill nil oilier 
"lice" to he found in thi" country , they arc pro 
eminent!) lop the toto and contribute matenally 


doing it and thnt on much more extensive scale, 
is as follows — Carps do not breed m the confined 
water of tank® like the Ilaplocltthn or OpIncephaluS 
nor do thej brood like the I h Thun In sojourning 
at i i-hort di fainu in tiwn water courses 
lik» tlw bih nt »r lank* Ihev travel a gnat 
di tance up Iht torrentnl lull streams, where the 
adult female w eighmp a maun 1 or «o lets out 
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. _ . . K , m ,i, i rt out 1 In Colonel II B ^ S-well an 1 Dr B L 

the ova, which are fertiliM m ! y, m dhuri con lucted ob^mtion- on fi h near 

at or about the time Ume Jennie a lult )n a (|renm th t became part, ally drj 

which accompimw it Tin dav in fcum mer but was swollen during the min* It 

advent of the rain} ^ 1 ' on „ the on vn found that at the beginning of Miv, there 

after fertilization the i fnc* come “J 1 * ™ larv* which by the middle ' of the 

The) travrf cW itith Ike ™mnl to ^ _ m „„h bid pmctn-UI) <1. ,ppeirri eoncunrontl) with 

in the plains The--e *”* ,P? unreal the npieamnce of numerous «inall fi h chiefly 

number* with the «piU water of the met* «pn*at ' RiH) " t( { _ B vophort) 

ing out all over the n ui *° ‘ ‘L " ,he ’ In a report pnbli bed in 1917, HC 

collection* of water big or Mim 1 P”L__ month \\ il-on ri-cicultunl i Xpert to the Government 
pi una of Bengal Tlie-e countie S 1 ? . . { Madra. described the utility of h has Iirvicides 


number* with the =pi» water ot , lc n \" ' it Rirbin stijma (-B -ophore ) 

ing out all over the coun *" 11 ,n ^L** t m the ’ In a report pnbli lied in 1917, HC 
collection* of water big or ami 1 Pj* m0 uth \\ ll-on Pi'Cicultunl r Xpert to the Government 
pi uns of Bengal The^ countie grym 0 f Madra. described the utility of h h as iirvicides 

Ul upon the hnv of in including } op #tw . im bed* pond well* and other 

moviuitoe- irrespective of *P<* _ ven /diinn" mo quito-infected area Fven in the foulest of 
small cm tncean* A* thi* occur cac y j- ill kept water the} do a certain amount of good 

the flood season on an evten ivc ‘-cal S and a careful ob ervation will 

,* often see them (the fi h) searching 

^ 1 " e °bj an ^ * a ' e ^ e ^ ns ^ or k ,rr ' e 

a* they de~trov not only fries 
;v r of fi h but also all ‘mall un Icr 

■ ”// .V- / //jAaJ&A water life Bc*-i le* action of oil 

i onlv of a temporary nature 


^ ^ n " ^ ^ 0F ^ 3n ^ e 

water* 1 life** Ik°,S Mmn'oVoJ 

I onlv of a temporary nature 
* 1 rrfj gj fit# and if not rcgularl} repeated, 

^ pond etc *o treated become* 

" >. doubly dangerous mo=quito- 

« . _ „ » breeding ground.,. From a pe-cicul 

Mugll carSUla tural point of Mew the introduction 
of poi onous sub tances into water 
where fi h can be u~ed should be 
stnetlj prohibited 

the couutn, this attempt of nature to control f j„ a report on nularn on the Sara 
malaria on a eolo al *cale winch man cannot Bn< j ge WO rk* publi hed m 1913 Dr R B 

emulate, would have kept the province entirel} khambhata, now Director of Public Health stated 

free from malaria, had it not been for human that i, e f oun d m the vdhges large number of 

interference It did in the pa t before the railway ^ wamp OV ergrown with weed* which were breed 

bunds and embankment, were ma ie It i uoing j fuhginosit--, but the *ix tank u*ed for carp 

so even now in places where thi* sj ill ha not cl j ture „ ere fn^ from Larv-e 

te N re Si b we e, Sn3b“' n ‘.t.. * imble th rt He Ktnl further thtt when n Wok or » 
>ow before we conciu te, it ue nwui wn f arT K deeo with 'teeph cut 


Mugif carsula 


we^ncluTe Itisdeirable th»t He tated further that when a tank ora 
«e^hTui? "rte herf in toces where eontrel of borrow p,t w« hurl) deep w,th .teepl) rat rip- 
we should ^'' ene f mj!aria ha been actually with nogm>or weed growing and fe h swimming 
S3 eS^.ed'.nroX.^n ■« -k hwt, of an) -p.ro, e were fonnd. . . 




4 '\ViUox-Ilentl?> "elu’nii' of uvirflo" iiri 
(ration for prevention of tnllirin —It i- evilint 
tint liringnht the flood 'voter of the mm 
to spread over the Inn. , "Ill'll » the mm of tin 
“he, no wll hove the <Bret of di-tnlmtm* 
tho niiniercm* fne- of fi It »h, eh brei .1 in tin 
“„cl c eO'On in the met- into the niinicwue 
hollo" n, ponds mill lit" to he found in ti l" 
deltue Hud, null the 'till pewit militn h) 
controlling mo= 1111 to breeding 

n ' Ln-tlj , the Centnl Anti Malam Society 
..u. c \. w instrumental in eroding numerous vilhgi, 
nntinrnhm «ouitns throughout thin province 
fm Emeontftenth pro lolling: to the-e eori.tie" 
” muption tint to enrrj out th.ir "orh of 
m veition ot mol inn of their re-peclni '.lit-"-, 
nrivemion fill n Il uiniei 1 '•‘■m 

thej -hoidd dram «' X v ,h 0 , whl h 

collection- ol * a y- but nil I mge 

ca " n0 . t ' f „ l( <r which cimnOt b drained 
collections of ' nm ^m for thur liveh 
nvttv or «re c * laor<l pt i , should for the 

"irfhwSr 

fjtof 'tSTSSSm'™* he "del ™ 1W- 


ground on any imuint Following thc^ 
in-trintion- mini vdligt -otiitiis line succeeded 
in solving thur innliru problem 

hi'inj: on tlx ilnu dc«ciibod fut-, one 
enn ca-ily formulate n policy foi the oHoe live control 
of nnlirn for the rural arc is or Bengal nt n co't 
witlmi tin roiehof tin mo-l poverty tneheu rural 
lira. I*, fir-tlv by miking the witu courts of the 
pi ice if it In within tidd reach 1K«- R ible to the 
eountli-- varieties of lamcilil fish to lx found 
in tho e-tunriC' 'ccondly, if it b -lluatod within 
-mil irons of tin rmi- winch ruieh tin diltn from 
ill «ih- of the province except the -outli, for 
thur i xit into the n below, liy in iking the water 
coin i« of the place nccc-'ihle to the million- of 
frn- of fib breeding in the w iter* of the-e 
river- fliur hreehng eii-011 coinciding with the 
llool sin on of tin rivirn it i« tho ea«n«t thing in 
the world to do -o In allowing tin spill to -preal 
without nny ri-tm tion over tin llat land of the 
delta \t thi' -ei»on of the yeir (he province 
u ed to iK’come one -licet of w iter before tin 
rv tnction- tn the -Inpe of bunds ind rmlwny 
lim« cime to b (rooted Hurdle, for tho-e big 
collect! »n- of water, wlucli cannot fie connected in 
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this way on account of their situation, encourage- on account of which there is a brisk bu me 3 
ment may be given to the stocking of the-e for sale of frie 3 prevalent throughout the province 
with fries of carp which the inhabitants of the by a reduction of die rulwiy freight chirge 
country are in the habit of doing from old times 


THE WOOD NYMPH 

B\ SITA DEVI 


A TUL’S father had high ambitions for his 
son But unfortunately the on did not 
share them. He tuck fast in the 
mul of the Int°rni“ liat° from which neither 
his mothers reproaches nor the tutors engiged 
by hia fither were able to remote him 

Vtul did not look nt all sorry about this 
Ho ate and drank and went about memly with 
a borrowed camera. He took photographs of all 
his friends and relatives and soon became an 
expert hand nt it. His friends praised him, hts 
own people eeu*e 1 to nbu-e bun, and he eren 
won -ome fir t prizes in magazine photo 
cimpetitions Atuls joj knew no bounds 

Ills younger brother and sister always <n led 
with linn becau-e they liked very much new 
photographs of themselves every other <lay 
Atul needed money now and then for new plates 
printing papers etc The e his able lieutenants 
always managed to secure from lu 3 mother on 
one pretext or another 

But his father remained adamant to the la t» 
The artistic talents of his «on far from mollifying 
him, ennwd him more an l more. Old Ritj-tni 
Babu let him-elf go oik. di} and the strength of 
lilS language was «nch that Atul left his home, 
struck to the heart. 

Fir-t he took shelter in the me* 9 of one of his 
friends. The} fed him and pru-od him and 
made much of him for the fir-t fen day* Then 
«i ldeuly their an lour began to cool down They 
began to hint nt the desirability of Vtul s fin ling 
some kind of an employment. 

* Whore can I get a job * asked Atul rather 
offended 

Hw frauds an wered that he might tr} his 
luck at offices court*, schools and college-, m 
short, everywhere The\ even volunteered to 
help him in looking for it 

But Atul wis hardly <iu.ahfied for fitting anv 
u*eful no t So job di 1 not come ru htng roun 1 
him lie was m imminent danger of !o mg his 
pre-tigc among>t hi fmnl* when suldenly hi9 
mother appeared weeping an I took him awaj 
forcible with Inr His fitter's recaption of him 
wit* n»t vtrj corliaL He nuthor epoke to Atul, 
nor looked at lnm. But he he! 1 his tongu t which 
was as much as Atul dared O erpect of him 
Si -7 


But home was no longer the abode of peace 
anil happine for him He coul 1 not forget hi- 
father - wort!- E\ en the fine dishes his mother 
prepared no longer tasted tin »ame He reall} 
began to look out for a job But it was no 
easy thing to find one in the city of ( ilcutti 
He wis nearly in de pair when his younge t 
«i ter Bina mile 1 brilliant suggestion 

“But why don t you charge something for tin 
pictures 5 ou take * ’ *he *ukeik ^ou cm «nrn 
something tint way Why do jou do it ill 
gratis f 

The girl w\s right, thought Atul But how 
could he become a profe *ional nil of a bu 1 U n * 
He would irmt a room and all tire p iripherii il/a 
for that. He had onl} a camera an 1 that to » 
a borrowed one 

Then? irns a photographic «tu ho wry 
near to his own hou-o It was ow no*l by a 
Bengali, though he hal gi\en the «hop an 
Eng h h name in the \nn hope tint it might 
draw more customer Vtul pre ented him-tlf 
to the manager 

After a good deal of talk he u«- engag'd it* 
a photographer on a “mall pi} Atul returned 
home content. lie woul 1 not lint law to a k 
hi- mother for every trifling expense Even that 
was something Vtul s father struck his fori hen I 
in bitter de n nr G o that wn tli enllowlm.li 
his «on ha I come ' The son about whom h 
had rhen hed -uih fonl hoyx But he djJ jj.«t 
ea\ anything to Atul 

There were two other yourrg m n working m 
the -hop Vtul -oon foun 1 that he was no 
favourite of their* Vtul knew hi* bu im - 
much better thin they di 1 an 1 tin* liil nia f 
them ratlier K>re Tiny took ven g v*l cure to 
ke«p Vtul in his l lice The*c two young iiren 
ft.mil all tire cu fomers flat came t> th ‘tain 
and *ent out Vtul on all th odl j« b that 
pn.-i.ntod them the* II* hi l to go out f r 
photognj lung il -a 1 poopV nn 1 f r ench like 

E i ant work* lie felt sera litter al>oiit it, 
lit. etuck to hi* j- b 

One fine morning pi t a* Vtul * nP red the 
«tulio It heard that tl ihiif j hop grapl < r 
Cauripati was Lul up with f >»r nnl von 11 nit 
mme Th * eeon 1 man ‘-had n * i» I it*y 
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ttUcmlmg to tho funtoniMv Ho online] Atul to 
gtl Mint print* nadj, ninth Muslim on tlint 
i Into 

Atul h fin t turned ih il irk u« th< ‘dark' room 
hr * n tc rvtl htill 1 h) must do its hi was toll, 
lu Ik gim hn work If Ik had a hit of mom y, non 
two hundred rupeea, h< iron hi fame kicked at tbw 
job ami Ft-t up on hi) own Rut iila* ho was 
not only ptnmless but nlu in ddit Ho could 
no longir u**k help of Jus parents even 

hud lenly the malinger »int for him Atul 
carni out blinking liu eyes and naked, “Why do 
you want me, eirf* 

The manager pointed to a gentleman ami 
mud on must go with him — ’ 

‘But nr,' interrupted Atul, “the prints would 
ho Bnodu” 

Tin man igi r shook hia held impatiently and 
xnd, ‘Ixt them he Shiulen will look nfter 
them when ho H free This u more important. 
\ ou niu a t go «t once, ho cannot wait.” 


Atul lnd to obey He took up the camera 
and Inn bag und follow el tho gentleman out of 
tho studio So much hurry could denote only 
one thin", death Nobody is ever in such a 
burn to get living persons photographed They 
could wait. Atul hit teniptod to ask * Who 19 
deal, sir ?” But he forbore, fearing to give 
offence , , , 

As they came gilt on tho road, the gentleman 
ashed * Would the tram suit you ? ’ 

“IIow far is it f' asked Atul "It is rather 
far off,” said the gentleman ‘Wo have got to go 
up to Barahnngar" 

Atul'a temper turned even more sour ‘Then 
sir, jou must biro a carnage," he saiL “I cannot 
carry this load all that way’ 

A taxi rolled up to them at once Atul 
arranged himself comfortably in it. Even a taxi 
woull take an hour to reach their destination 
lit, might e\en indulge in a short nap 

But tho dust, the smoko and the Urnblo 
•-melk nearly choked him Ho was cur-lng his 
hard luck, when suddenly they emerged into open 
fields and n gust of fresh sweet air smote on his face 
fie turned to Ins companion, trying to smooth I ns 
hair with both hands nnd naked, “Are we nearly 

l1 ‘ Cr ^ ? cs . answered the gentleman and shouted 
to the driver to stop They wen. re dly there 

It was quite a big garden house. The people 
must be rich thought Atul, otherwise they would 
never come all this way in n taxi A servant 
ran up to them and relieved Atul of his load 
‘'Tins way,” said the gentleman to Atul 

Atul followed him into a big and well 
furnished drawing room There was a fair sized 
lawn in front, and a well laid out garden There 
was even a tennis court The people had taste 
too. it seemed Tho house was full of people, but 
even body was talking and laughing and running 
about It did not look one “ingle bit like a house 
of mourning 


'ih* gt nth irmii who htd brought Atul had 
gom upstairs IIi camr down after n fiw 
niiniiU « nnd snid, “They all want the picture to 
be taken m the gnrdiu Do jou thin* there is 
too strong a h Jit 9 

‘hot at all,” said Atul “It is (pnti all right 
Till me where jou want ft taken and I shall 
fix my ri mem then " 

A small black hillock stood in one corner 
of the garden A silveiy stream of wat< r gushed 
out of it and lost itself amongst the dense bush of 
finis that surrounded it. It was a pretty *ind a 
piclunsquc place 

Atul was nearly certain now that he void I 
not have to photograph a dead body This 
beautiful spot woul l surely not be chosen for 
such ft tragic nffur His temper too, ha l cooled 
down a bit by this tune lie finished arranging 
his things and waited A few per-ons were sern 
approaching him Ihere wire two men and three 
girls Tho youngest was the prettied and by far 
the best dre««<.d Atul felt himself compensate! 
for nil Ins troubles There were “till prett) facts 
left in Ik ngd then 1 

The girl was prohablj sixteen or seventeen She 
had a beautiful figure and a dazzling complexion 
But what fir't struck the eye of the beholder, was 
her amazing wealth of hair Atul hid never 
seen such hair outside advertisements for h ur 
oils Tho dark wavy mass looked like monsoon 
clouds that cover the sky in July When the 
girl turned her back, she was completely hidden 
by her hair 

Sho who dressed m a green sun that had 
red borders nnd little red blossoms worked on 
the ground Atul was glad to sec that she 
wore very few ornaments A long garland of 
flowers was thrown roun 1 her beautiful neck 
On her wri ts too there were ornaments of flower* 

A lad) was leidmg the girl forward she 
made her sit down on one of the boulders 
Ihen she collected a lug bunch of flowers and 
ferns and held it out to her, “lying, Hoi I it 
loo«clj , not us if you are holding a stick 
Next she put m a few fern leaves and flowers 
m the mi s of her Wavy black hair, then stool 
Inck regarding her work File seemed satisfied 

“Look, 1 “aid the gentleman to Atul, “do jou 
wish mi} thing ch ingid ? 

Atul did not want to change anything and 
began his work He had to take three photo- 
graphs from three sides Then the girls 
companions took her nwnj 

w hen he returned to the drawing room, he 
was bathed in perspiration It is terribly hot 
isn t it ? a ■iked the gentleman of Atul “Shall 
J order a glass of ieniona le and ice for you ? 

‘If jou please, stud Atul wiping his bro" c 
lie was too preoccupied to be polite. Th p 
gentleman ordered a servant to fetch the luno 
node It urn mi very soon nnd Atul drank it 
greedily “May I go how,’ ho asked the m l ter 
of the hou«e 
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“How can you go in thw tembl ho-it v In 
v»»l “If you trait a bit, our Mr can tike tou 
straight to your «titdto It will b here within 
a few minute*’' 

■ktuls temper wa-* quite cilm and unruffled 
now “If you will lie *-o kind,” he «-ul “You 
need not tike me the whole way you con drop 
me nt Thimbu ir, I shill take the trim from 
then. M 

The car amvcd, jn t a-, he finished speaking 
Vtnl got in«ile with hw camera. V*» the cor 
■darted, he looked up expectantly tow ml* the 
balcony of thi fir-t floor but he siw no one 
there 

When be armed at the «tu«iio he found the 
manager tdono there ^hitlen hid alroadv gone 
out for hw lunch 

“Then I am off ’ ho -aid as «oon as he <*tw 
\tuL “You cin go for lour lunch when Miatleit 
it turns" He did not wilt for \tul* reply hut 
marched out at once Hut when he hid gone a 
few step* he came hack again and said, "The-e 
victim* wdl hive to lie delivered very soon you 
know They arc going awav begin work 
as «oon O' you can’ He went outagun 

Atul ftlt his anger Tiding again What a 
place this world wn« * Work, work, work He 
too w is fle'h an 1 blood an l nettled re«t and 
footk But everybody seemed to have forgotten 
iL But whit was the u*e of sitting idle * He 
might as weU work, 

Wlien he hid fini bed developing the plate*, 
he hell them a>lant, and looked at them Ven 
fine, very fine indeed 1 Thov veemed more 
beautiful than the hinliwork of a punUr Viul 
him«elf hnl never done finer work 

He w is too engm-sed to notice that ^hiden 
had come hick. He started up hearing him 
*>peak. “You can go now,’ Mmilen wa* saving 

Mill went for hi« meil hut returned almost 
at once Th< manager too hi 1 returned by thit 
time an 1 ws* looking the nisi s over Vtnl felt 
road II* wnnteil to give him n Jap and tear 
tin thing* out of his hnn 1 But it was the 
twentieth venture, *0 lie kept h»s wj h tn himvlf 

“Verv fine,'" sn 1 the manager “But jou 
mu't bnrrv on with the pnnts Gntinpati is 
»ti'tt«lv ilk I ilont think he will lx able to 
turn up ht-fm a week. Tliev might send for 
tin pi t ire* tomorrow They want Italf a flow n 
of rnrh” 

Atul Ix'gsn to w rk as quick. a» h« roulL 
He dil not ampi out for ten, as Minim anl 
the nun igvr di l But he was gmltv of a 
nii-d**-*!. lie *d 1 thus of tli" j nnt* one from 
each nar»tivi Then he amt home roth'-r 
earlv < n th pt<“v < f fatten* 

If* fitn-fiof th | letnre* n« si dar an f wa* 
ivadv to *1 !iv>t lh nt alien a ro*~— « nger ndM 
f r tin ni tn tlx evenin'* Ife give the le^l 
finish to th din* prints he hvl I -n an! 
nwuntrd them m th ne>«t exj* n*iv« rtrdlxianl 
an! hid tls> i tn tin trunk tit which le kept hi* 


clothing He wrote the name “Wood Njmph” 
under each pieture 

Then Ji 3 s went on as befon Atul woul 1 
often take the pictures out when he was alone 
and gaze riptly nt them, hut he never dirwl to 
< nterfcun anj hope even in hi* imagin ttion V 
man if he i* fortunate might look nt « nymph 
<m« hut lie can never hope to obtain her for 
his ury own * till he hnl gone to Btnhnngitf 
once again hoping against hope But the 
garth n house was emptt and the man in charge 
'■aid thin the fimilv hi i gone off to Mmll. 

Thu* throe vcir< pished oft \tnl wns getting 
I letter piv now Poor Gaunpiti had never got 
well and \tul wis senior photographer now 
Million had hft thi «tu ho in angir long ngo 
\tnl wis wilting for Ins tea one (toning 
His mothir brought it, an I Mt down hi him 
fx>ok hen my *on " he Mil I tun getting old 
“'h ill T look after the household for <\<r 1 ' 

"Wh it cm I do mother ’ an >irm'l 1 tn), 

C n tending not to understand “I cannot 

•avo mt work and come tn help you in the 
kitchen, can I*’ 

■Oh vou in a hihy and understand nothing” 
«ii 1 his mother in anger “Don t try to put me 
off The Gangulis sent the niateh maker ogam 
today " 

“But I heir their girl is very ugly,” «ai 1 
Atul rather im tiled 

“You boss arc all verv silly" his mrther 
Mid, “A Bengali girl cmnot look like n fairy 
^he is tojprihly goo*l looking know* hou«ehol 1 
work very well, and thev nromiv a good dowry” 
“You onlv nnlerocml monev and milling 
el-e," grumbled her son “\\ hat is it good for, 
anyway’ ' 

“Don’t you know yet’" an«werod his moth* r, 
now quite angry “But you need not he «nXioit« 
We won’t Like an 1 spend the money t ut keep 
it for mu \ou can *v< n gin* up your prevail 
job and *ct up oti vour own with it." 

Her Is t word* struck Atul 1I< vs* mllr 
tirodof this xlsvery But from whit he Ini 
heard the girl was nths r tm> ugh 

lie culled his n-ur Bins, “Have von wen 
ihnt nrl of th* Ginguhs*" 

“Haron’t 1 though " esil Bins. “Mu *»*•■*! tn 
h* tn our Fcbook \\ ht n her fath r di *k they 
ih 1 not ** n 1 her any moro " 

“Is Inf father deal*" aked \tul “Tl*n -> 
much fir the pood dowry I ran tell T*u they 
won t give a ine** *' 

“\<m tutr onlv ft money,*" rail Bun. “But, 
sou ned mt !»* afraid thev will trolly jetv 
tier filler msv I** den! but her uneV is alive 
an! he is a verv rwh man an! ehiMh** Ife 
will *|i wfiaicter i- neresary * 

“Is tin- pit! Terr ugh* a*lisf Atul “>ot 
at all" eai-i Pina. *^!e* t* rm? rr a 
iivr.i; h n * a rr *»*W fc V i* fu ( an « rd "»rv 
]l»pi!i c>if” MjI bat romain xsL'fi*-*! wit* 
that. 
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Tin; modern review for decemder, 10.13 


IIm pitruilu win thnt Atiil noulil imt hj.ikw lmK'npirtj wn, nil utt/nimn i„ ,i 
r;, B , In pri piinitmnn ,„„1 „„ 1 ,,| 01 ,,, l, n IcV „„rlc J '" 1 J 


r and 

•, I y— i'i™i|nii iu int ja«t pie 

Ei d-f Hir'irr 

"»" w ^v'o-frj,S klr™ 1 «£ 


hi wedding dn\ armed soon enough Alul 
dn—cd gain nnd to tin nctoninmimcnt 
of -tm mn*ic When hi n «chc«l the bride's 
lionw, tho fn«*% reception mnd< even his heart 
Kino 1 or these ft w hours at lea-t he wns like 
it king tin d Ti tn of nit tin e fe*ti\itiei wimt 
"ns tin bridi tliinkimr of now ? llir heart 
mini Jh> pilpititnip with mingled fear nnljoj 
l V tt, | * or , ' lu ^ nm ^ ^ or nonP cl*e The girl 


*if,i\ jiic whole famih was ugly I hey ha I 

sr'rf A i ui , w, “> »“■ of 7 !],™ 

• Mill ire forgot for 11,0 linn, hemg that lie 

ofllnt tcd!T“ "’ ISl "' l> “ llrlc1 ™ 1 ItJ lh » tlioi'sht 
rho , ml, linn common} fin, , 1 , cl and the 

nenfj innmed pur win led into the bnihl 
rlmnm/l J . ,ut At, »J pretended to Ikj unwell ami 
renimneil Client with bis foe. turned to tht walL 


dark Imt hi r li< irt was ns Inautiful ns that of A i ul returnw * home with the bn le 

tin most beautiful girl Thus Atnl reasoned a,™ 8 , ‘ fro " ,lln P face etruck u note of 
iwlh Inmsilf lint 1 iis heart fnltd to respond l ™. 1? T «*»J nml ftmvc music thatmn 

lie was called inside The first pirt of the „,/£ i 1 10 , sc The fool does not like Ins 
nmrrnci ceremon) is conlucteil by the la hts M, e is j Inin ’ mid his father m 

menfolk <\ecptmp the bridegroom arc shut out. r w n , , 1 . nc ' e ,(Jl °ts onlj understand phj steal 
Atnl -"tore! thts kingdom of women all alone a„.K , . 

II« »« made to Mini on « minted and poi/ng niter nil "nn P cf me?) IrnlJ '“madly mhve 
'S.T1 d .-ll2S <lc " , T'- u V r >Un ' 1 '" th beaat> at that ago Don’t ton m,”n, to 


moved, talked an 1 laughed women old and 
>oung, prett} and plain Where was the bride, 
he wondered He would not seo her before the 
“auspicious look ’ nnd «he too would not see him 
Iln 1 she ever seen him before ? Perhaps 8 j, e 
had, ns she had been one of his sister’s fellow 


mn U L.K Wn yo . ,,th ’ Yo “ ne ' tr wased to taunt 
filo ^ n my P fe nnes \ e ' cn "hen I had borne 
" Tt« Th r t , hlI V :3 P ass awa > w ‘th time” 

and ie,rSe<r n ^ hmS * U * t,ght CornCT 

students Phe must have «een him once or twice 'Don’t youlike jour bride** an<1 a '^ 

when the sdiool bus called for Binn. “Would jou like her if 

The iviran befran But Atuls heart paa-e place’ He ^turned angrily' 3 ere in mj 
n tremendous bound as he lookeil at the face of ‘Certamlj I would,” said Bma. mule ns 

the woman who was performing it Sho could serious as an adult nersnn i a „ir 
he none else than hw Ion- lost « Wood Nymph she was good nnd amiabl^ You are all «3fr 

Hop- d„l»he come henp? IVhy tnt< she hl,„ c nnd pent, montiL 8hc fle.1 b. fore Atnl could rep y 

pirt m the eeremonv? Wm the, l.p „„v chame On the thirl night lifter tho innrmm Atul 
rehteil to the hride 9 Tho vermilion mirk on fir t ejioke to his wife The loune hd^shml 

her forel,™ 1 secmeil to poor Atnl like a streak left them nlone ser) soon ns cfcryhil? H 
of hell fire Ala 9 - what cruel fate had drawn come to know thnt Uul« bride had not found 
her hither and „t tins juncture too? And she fa. oar u, Ins eje. Tho hnile ,™, lyrngntolS 
lilts tskmft n lending port ,n welcoming Atnl lj st.U, -he ecnrcely reenusl to breitha AtuI 

ns tho hr, leg oom of nnother Sho was wntencing pi iced liu In, id on her ehoulder nnd win nereil 
him to lifelong exile from the pimli«o of his Are jon nsJeep ? F 

dn ams Perhaps he would henceforth lo»c e\cn > “No^* replied the bride shortlj AtuI remained 

* " ’ ' again 


the right of worshipping her in his heart. silent for a minute or two then 3 he asked «-un 

But the Mood Aymph ha I lost all her Can jou tell me who was the Indr who did the 

girlish charm nnd joy she had become grave varan ? ■" 

nnd sointe Sho wis dresse’ in rostlj silk, ‘She i Is mj nunt,” replied the hr. In Atuls 

'diamond- and sipplures still she seemed but a hand slipped off from the girls shouller as if 
f] nm nt mqt-M* One eotild not Io\o her. one nimUml n ' 


of marble Ono could not love her, one 
| could onlv admire from a distance 
j The ladies ceremony was finished He lookeil 
i at the bn le but scarcely a aw her His heart 
l wa« burning the auspicious look’ bad to be 
flookel at the most inauspicious momint of lus 

( life 

Put he was married off duly nnd truly 
Nothing happentsl to hinder the wedding The 


pamlj ««1 

She was the wife of thnt uglj, bloated creature 
o «■>“ • ' nunt in law a per-on to be 


She was Atnl 
re\ ered J 

After a while 
second wife ? 

The girl looked straight at Atnl tins linu, 
and said, Ao she is his firet wife She looks 
aery joung for her age’ 


he asked ‘ Is she j our uncle’s 
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\tul was too amazed to “peak Then he «at 
up on the bed and a ked How old 13 «he 9 
What a bridegroom thought the poor bnde 
Even on thi night he could think of nothing 
el e to talk about than her aunt * She got up 
and went and «at by the window ■saying Oh, 
■dje mu tbe thirty five at lea.t, he is older than 
my mother 

Has ®he got any chil Iren 9 Atul a ke«L 
“No replied his bride and turned away her 
face to hide a •mule 

Atul did not ®peak any more The bnde went 
back to her bed and «oon fell asleep Atul 
walked about rootle* lv sleep did not vi it his 
eye® that night. 

The friends and relatives who had come for 
the wedding departed the next day The 
chdlren of the house felt too tired after the 
turmoil of the la,t few day They either fell 
a leep or went out to spend the dav el ewhere 
Atul «aw thtt the bride was sitting alone 


He came in with silent «teps »3 he wanted to 
ec the end of the matter He took out the three 
pictures from his box and held them up before 
her saying “Do you know the e 9 

The girl looked up at him rather bewildered. 
“The-c are my aunts picture® she «aid how 
did they come into vour po e «ion 9 

I was the photographer who took the«e’ 
he ®aid. But have you ever seen them before ? 
W here were they taken and when 9 

The girl nod led in a. sent ‘My uncle was 
then in Ale opotaima, «he said, and he had 
asked for a picture of her So the«e were taken 
Vunt had ju=t then taken part in an amateur 
Ladies play a» wood ny mph. Everybody «aid 
she looked wonderful. So «he dressed up like 
that again to be photographed 

Ytul went out Under cover of the shulos of 
evening he went to the Chandptl Ghat, and 
threw the photographs into the water of the 
Ganges The Wool Nymph wa gone 
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(The subjoined paraeraphs were written by tbe 
Poet on December 2 193* 9 with reference to a 
resolution pass'd by the Hindu Afabasabha last year] 

I N the great age of India’s cultural self- 
cjcpreasion, the iridescence of her 
spirit not only touched with a glorious 
fulness every aspect of her national 
life, but shed its lustre on her neighbouring 
civilizations, uniting them with her in a 
common awakening of consciousness Diverse 
alien lands, with widely varving traditions 
and cultures, shared her realizations, offering 
in return their own highest gifts of wi dom 
and inspiration A living commerce of ideas 
was tfins estafiftsfieef between India and tier 
contemporaneous civilizations, extending far 
and wide the zone of her influence in the 
art , and the sciences, and philosophy and 
lav ing the foundation of a great federation 
of cultures in which Ysia found the supreme 
manifestation of her humamtv 

Records of that great age he buned in 
sand, and rums , antique scnpt3 and textual 
records testifv through the depths of 
obs cunts to the lu-tors of a mightv pa«t 
Scholars re cue from oblivion our heritage 
which wo have claimed with pnde, but as 
vet have failed in our responsibility to 


de erve and to justify in a creative urge of 
cultural reassertion 

Signs of a great renewal of India’s 
nationhood are, however, apparent today, 
emancipating our peoples from the age-long 
enslavement of superstition and sectarianism, 
bred bv our cultural isolation and the gradual 
impoven hment of our national resource? 
The time has arrived for us now once more 
to vindicate India's cultural magnanimity 
which, breaking through the fetters of com 
munalism and rejecting a uarrow ideal of 
self sufficiency, will once more make India 
dart, to trust to her in«tinct of faith and 
leiYoW'Uip ana’ to Aarmonizc Iicr deepest’ 
truths of humamtv with tho e of other 
peoples 3nd nations in the light of the modern 
age 

1 welcome, therefore, the scheme proposed 
bv the Hindu Mahasabha of holding n 
Conference in India where representatives 
from the different civilizations of A?u» C3n 
meet to “rev iv e the feeling of their funda- 
mental unity and mutual relationship ” I 
ol«o support the idea of sending a cultural 
deputation from India to foreign countries 

2 P T2 




Mahatma Gandhi on the Morality of 
Threaten^ Smcide 


[The article in IJart/aa in which Mahatma Gandhi 
discussed the question whether bis fasts wen. coercive 
was written been use of an editorial note published 
m T/e Modem Bciwc for September 1JI3 tor that 
tea*on Mr Raraaprasad Chanda has sent his art We 
to us for publication as we are informed that Ilirtnn 
to which he despatched it on the 12th September 
last has not published it Id MR] 


In an editorial article published tn the lhn/tn 
and telegraphed to the daily papers Mahatma Gandhi 
has discussed the morality of threatening suicide If 
suicide or self murder by fasting or by any other 
meins is morally right then threatening suicide 
cannot be wrong Therefore the mam question to be 
discussed to this connection is whether suicide or 
self murder is morally right 

The moral valuation of smcide varies considerably 
among civilized nations (sec Ld ward WestermarcVs 
The Origin -and Development of Moral /deaf) Me 
shall briefly refer to the views of ‘be Hindus 
Muhammadans and European Christians To begin 
Vrith the Hindus Manu in Jus Code (8 49 50) 
provides the five following modes of recovering 
property from a debtor by a creditor 

% moral suasion {Pharma) by «uit of law 
( finrafiara) bv artful management trkhala) or by 
W customary proceedings (ncftnrifal a creduor may 

recover property lent and fitfully by force (bain) 

Z\F£d A ets 

1 ,« '* x 5kmed by the commentators of 

?Si P fMtms «$5 at the door lasting to 

in the 11 rah mam departed spirits of tho«e who 

of tUo,o ^ h ,h n wlS 

(WUnc fco») (h.vi'tmn Willed l y> w»t«, 

themselves by) ° r i' .ji e ung (on account of 

(Jolly 8 rranslation) . Sufra (5 tl) the 
In the l fl, /hc M dcatI body of one abode* by 
cremation of the urn forbidden The reason for 
fruitless ;>roy»./Ki/vwwu j commits 

lb." and other “ great sinner an 1 

^ suff r °thr con«cqucn os of cimiu ttmg a gteat. 


Trhrt^ they" need not ©becnc nthanrln 


bid Manu mates an exception for the Vannprasthns 
or Brahman hermits dwelling in the forest. He 
provides (G 31 32) 

Or let him wall fully determined and going 
straight on in a north-easterly direction subsisting 
on water and air until his body sinks to rest V 
Frahman having got nd of hi 3 hodv by one of those 
modes practised by the great sages is exalted in the 
world of Brahman free from sorrows and fear 
(Kohlers translation). 

Proceeding to the north easterly direction while 
lasting is called Mahaprastkana great journey or last 
tourney and the other modes of getting nd of ones 
body are, Irowmng oneself in a river precipitating 
oneself from a mount b irning oneself or starving 
one-elf to death Medhatithi the author of tho great 
commentate (bhasya) on the Code of Mann raises the 
objection that this rule permitting hermits to commit 
smcide is opposed to the following direct \ ed c 
injunction 

««njf *f S'tTi CTWJftwn 

srnigWfsfiBW 

— Vijnanesvara 

One should not p it himself to death before the 
end of tho natural terra of his life for gain ng 
heaven 

In reply to this objection raised by htmself 
Medhatithi replies that the \ edie injunetto t against 
suic de is not applicable to one w hose body is 
reduced to skeleton on account of old age and who 
knows from his sufferings that his death is near at 
hand But the better mini of India could not even 
tolerate Filicide on the part of the decrepit and 
dying hermits Jtvgbnnanuana, the author of the 
standard digest of Hind 1 law end usage of Bengal 
following Hem id n and Madhava quotes passages 
from the Naradiya an 1 the Adityn l’uranas wherein 
joining the order of the J anaprastkas (hermits in 
the forest) and lfafto; rasthana and other forms of 
smcide are fort iddcn m the Kali age. G o It will I e 
seen that tho Brahman writers beginning with the 
Rishi who saw or composed the \edic text quoted 
above and coding with Fsghunandana who flo wished 
four centuries before agree in their disapproval of 
all forms of suicide including fasting to death 

Mere attempt to commit sucidcts declared sinful 
and penances for attempting suicide in any 
of the ways referred to above are prescribed »n 
the Pnrasaraan nhtla (12 5 8 ) Madhsva commenting 
on these stanzas qiotes the following stanza from 
the G mriti by J n Ilka Ptratara 

^tsr n 3 tmta jww ti 

\N hen o ie lielonging to ono of the fo ir castes 
gives up the fast (originally undertaken to commit 
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suicide), he should be known as a Chandila and care- 
ner c» only rarer! to h» own cclc by 
on the Muhammadan 

° P, n^mVoh“«de „ an «t a^h m.erfmoa 
with the decrees of God than 

it is a greater sm for a person to kill lum*u t ™ 
to kill a felloai -man and « » ■«“ 01 
suicide is very rare in the Moslem world 

Ideas Westermarck thus sums up the 
the early Christian Fathers 9n ,cidc with 

‘■This doctrine which assimiUtes e cue ^ 

ste z sea s s •& oT3! fej* 

rt,rw:A;i‘,c.“ 

^Vo’SmS^' ™ d'epnvjl of r, ? hu tthtoh 
were granted to .11 other enmmak It 

“ww»S muter Ohm. to. 

“ r EnropSn h ’.pmtoo on enm.de h« "^"'e «d 

sidenhle change since the day® o t i ^ religious 

WSST-JT .‘-rt ’^5^5 
««?£ 
opinion Necording to some autnomi fi „ hla 

“MEmTffiff w 

of suicide 01 proposal of * m “ . Christian standards 
from the Brahmanie, Islamic and C a conduct 

Hewntes Inany iKion is no 
intention is the chl l [ . ° K or 5{ , u dge cannot also 
doubt an ingredient but a moral ju b 9urfreon 

nothing but D/iarwo with an altruistic motive 

11 9 3-1 11 \M \PRAB ll> ClIAMU 


with a certain political bias but in that you 

the artictc as of unusual interest and in that the 

tne article t n take the resoonsi 


To 


■‘Earlj Days ot Hitler”-A Contradiction 


Ti:e yv'ltdrm I&nrir, Calcutta, 

with Creme rclumanee th.t I ral^W.0 

article which was given pnhheilr 1 /f (or 

®as .s'^d?; ,h'c te .r^u..y <*. .< 

“"I" realize that to “I* H merclj • 
an article which apfeaicd cither m h ,Aly 

m the .Vic btUesman and Na/ion an J 


article'isscumlous, I am unable to take the responsi 
K,y for omitting to place on record a Hat denial 
of moat of the matter contained in lb That the 
aa.umptions arrived at are absurd and unreasonable 
u “if evident I need only draw attention to the 
Sregitiln that the post of dispatch runner between 
regimental headquarters and the front line was one 
Separative ‘a. let, to tol «twjr 
and unfair such statements are. But the facts them 
selves are largely either untrue or mi represented 
Thelhen Frivafe Adolf Hitler was decorated^ as early 
as anturan 191o with the 1st as well as the -nd class 
of the Iron Cross for n voluntary patrol against the 
French trenches which was successful m to hr ns 
be and another private succeeded in taking prisoner 
one ofheer aud 20 men on thit occasion He received 
three other medals for bravery in action In Slay 
1918 the then V C O Hitler was cited in the 
regimental orders for extraordinary bravery He 
wm severely wounded in 1910 and gassed in October 

191 \ou may disclaim responsibility for the article 
referred to 1 and you may in justice claim that 
reprints from the English press are of interest to 
vour readers but unless you reprint articles of 
oDDOsite intentions of which there were quite a 
number to be found in English papers -the article of 
Mr J M Kumarappi in the same issue is the first 
of its kind and I am grateful to him ta to dsm 
to understand and to be just— I do not think that 
von are justified in including in your paper matter 
of such scandalous purport \ o ir responsibilities 
L one of the leading Indian-owned periodicals m 
this country are considerable 

This Latest publication— as well as the reprint of 
a story of defaming content referring to toe «o- 
called B»ich«tag fire trial which ls pending before 
the Suprem- Court of my country-from the A cm 
Republic an American weekly of communistic 
tendencies — make it ra her difficult to resist the belief 
of those who argue that the Modem *««<■ one of 
the most highly respected foreign penodicats M my 
country where it has many readers did not maintain 
an open mind regarding matters affecting the beloved 
bead of the government as well as the supreme 
institution— the Supreme Court -of a nation which 
always has entertaiued and— m •■pile of many mis 

reprwentations— willed way s entertain .the friendliest 

cultural relations with the people of this country 

1 therefore request ihe favour of your giving 
publicity to this letier so that those readers who 
rely on toe Vr/ern Renew for impartial information 
as to Germany s domestic affairs may not ,. bc 
by articles as unfair in asaurop ion as they are 
untrue in fart ,.,111.11, lout. 

U Nov hPIJ'AM 

Acting Consul (.eneral for tfCnnany 
Gileutta, N irember J I >St 


Jl Icutta, ' ictmoer o i • >> 

rn„r -foreign lVtiodi-als section consists of 
«££ H»„;ri'rA cl thr w«IJ Natural!}.! ,, 
possible for ns to Touch fir the accure^r of *JJ 
the statements contained m them or Pn’d^hTOntrsdic- 
Uons to them The except too we have made in tbi* 
issue should only be taken as emphasising the rule — 

td, v n 
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rrmnsroivic india-its pi ace in tiil 

NVORIDS CULTURES By Pmcknnm Ultra 
M A, Ihemchanl Rojchand Stulent and lecturer 
m Anthropology Calcutta Untcersity -Second jbhlion 
(Published bj the University of Calcutta ) 

The book is as its title indicates an ambitious 
one but appears on perusal to be largely a compila 
tion from other authors Air Mitra appears to start 
with the assumption that similarity in appearance 
(either design or technique) of stone implements 
eavc paintings etc found in India to those 

discovered in I urope is sufficient ground for assuming 
a similarity of age, thus ignoring tho fact that in 
this country there exist at the present day certain 
tnbes who arc Btill in the palaeolithic phase of 
culture. Only three finds can be actuallv dated 
with any degree of nccuracy ri* tho«o from kenang 
young and from the Narbada and Godavari river 
beds in India In all other eases there » no 
evidence of the ago of the specimens I am also of 
opinion that it is a mistake for Mr Mitra to try and 
fit the whole of the finds in India into a scheme of 
classification that is based on tilt; finds and excava 
tions of Western I urope v\ here the opinions of 
previous authors do not coincide with his own air 
Mitra at times bo far breaks the ordinary rules of 
Scientific controversy ns to descend to ridicule 


to deal adequate!} with the subject of prehistoric 
India 


LANDMARKS IN I\Df VN CONSTITUTION VL 
AND NATION VL DF\ LLOl’MtVT (IC00-19I1) 
Bj Curmidh Aihal Singh M Sc lEcon) The Indian 

^\+m p Dnwre * C,ty P,,ee Rs 10 Pa 9* s 

The book under review is a useful nnd important 
contribution to our none too*rieh constitutional 
literature. It traces the gradual development of the 
Indian constitution from the time of the first alvent 
of the British to the lime of the passing of the 
Government of India Vet 1910 It does not merely 
give an outline of the different parliamentary 
legislations which from time to time changed tho 
governmental arrangement in this country but it 
describes also the events and force which led to 
the90 changes and modifications It does not mere!} 

E tacc before us a measure ns it was final!; accepted 
y the British Parliament but it takes us behind tho 
scenes and acq taints us with a plan when it was 
first mooted and points out to us the alterations 
which it subsequently sustained Tho book again is 
not concerned only with the parliamentary enact 
"*cnts It traces al«o thc r histor} of the local self 
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it should he said that he his also increased his 
difficulties The national forces of course compel 
changes in the constitution and as snch they have a 

I >lace in the constitutional h story of ever) country 
Jut it must be admitted that in a treatise on consti 
tutional history such forces hare to be dealt with 
only in a nutshell There u no opportunity for an 
elaborate and detailed treatment. The rise of the 
nationalist movement is more a part of the political 
history of the country than of the evolution of its 
constitutional system Ry combining the two the 
author has made it difficult for the students for 
whom the boob is primarily meant to distinguish the 
events of mere political significance from tho c e 
of oastitutianal lmporta ice There are again some 
topus which the author has taken care to embody 
■r this work but which arc neither a part of the 
constitutional nor of the national evolution They 
are cither mere incidents of political h *tory or facti 
fo be enumerated only in a treiti->e on (in am ml no l 
fiscal questions The great D Ihi Durbar which 
Lord Cur/on organized and held in 1**' on the 
occasion of the succession of f iuard Vfl to th* 
throne of Fngland and the raonex so lavishly spent 
on it are certainly important details of political 
history but they have no place to the constitutional 
history The question of the cotton duties oxer 
wb cb Lord Northbrook resigned the Governor 
GeoeraKhip of India in ITj should not have 
been given any prominence bx the author 

while tracing the constitutional deielopmcnt 
In course of detailing tho history of the local 
self governing institutions the author has again 
been let! into a loDg di mission of the policx of 
financial devolution which advocated earlier was 
initiated by Lord Mayo a Government in IS 0 The 
resolution passed by this Government in this 
connection may have bci n referred to as it has 
some bearing on the Government policy towards 
local self government otherwise the whole topic 
should have been let alone 

The printing and get up of the boob are of the 
highest order The work also is a storehouse of 
information on various topics I5“sides advanced 
student* public men of tho country trill do xrell to 
consult it It will serve the purpose of an excellent 
reference book 

\arlsh Chaws \ Tot 

HISTGKA Or ELEMI VTAItk EDLCVTION 
IV IN DU Bj J V Sen 

MarJassnl ."nr ,ogd\Wixiy..a , x.xir AhrdifxMn.uk\fiP4i. f •hmiyg 
id the field of Indian educational history a work at 
once pioneer and aiming to be comprehensive \n 
earlier book of much smaller size entitled Pi unary 
Education Acts in India— a Study by the same 
author showed hi3 keen interest in the s ibject and 
his enpacitx for laborious collection of Historical dita 
from various scattered publications In Ibis boot 
also his old ardour for progress and earnest advocacy 
of the cause of popular education are in evidence 
while there is much more of the spirit of patieit 
and painstaking research and meticulous attention to 
details than iq the smaller volume The author has 
moreover in this work attempted the difficult task 
of giving a complete picture of elementary education 
in India from the earliest times to the present dav 
and for each province separately The amount of 
toil and drudgery that the work entailed must have 
been enormous not only in the search for the 
relevant material but also in the wise selection and 

81—8 


arrangement of the pertinent facts in therr skilfuj 
analysis and in the consistent marshalling of such 
arguments as can be based on them to support hi$ 
main thesis that xnthout a resort to compulsion tiq 
q tate can ensure a general diffusion of education 
among its people. 

If one ranv express any preference for some parts 
of the book over others it would appear that of the 
six chapter the last one is the most thorongbly done 
and the third chapter comes next There is a slight 
susp cion that the other chapters have been added as 
an afrer thought being compiled somewhat in haste 
and containing m spue of even care, a few 6txte 
merits that would hardly bear close scrutiny 
O ca«ionall\ too much reliance has been p’accd upon 
one sour e of information or one set of opinions to 
the exclusion of o' her sources or points of view 
Toere is a tendency to s> rappmess at tim“3 ia th“sc 
o her chapters xvhuh more careful investigation and 
deep»r insight into (he literature concerned would 
no doubt rectify Here and there one also notices a 
regrettable tendency to undue dogmatism in the 
statement of debatable historical issues nod in the 
enunciation of undecided social political or ednea 
tional doctrines Wider study and experience and a 
more acute understanding of the problems involved 
it is hoped would do much to remoxe this defect 

The book contains 310 pages and has an excellent 
get up but the price of four rupees per copy 6eeras 
to be too high for the man of axerage means who 
is likely to be interested in the book It would 
undoubtedly form a valuable addition to the teachers 
section of our school and college libraries and it 
certainly should \Lo find a place in the lists of 
books prescribed or recommended for the courses in 
education at our universities Oa the whole it is 
xvrittea in a clear concise and easily readable though 
somewhat dull and commonplace stale The getcrnl 
reader too could dip into its pages with some degree 
of pleasure and profit, although its mass of details 
may not all be mis t°red except by careful and 
constant reading 

The author is to be commended for his energy 
and fervour in'the cause of primary education, which 
have led him to write and speak for tho last ten 
years and more on the subject dear to his heart and 
which, arc s o forcibly displayed in the book under 
review 

J N Guosia 


THE IVTFLLTGFNT MAN b REVIEW' OF 
FUFOPE TOD4A By G I) B Cole, reader m 
Economics, bnuersitj of Oxford and Member of the 
Economic Adctsoi y Council and Margaret I Cole 
I ictor Ootlanc ltd Lon Ion Gs net pp 864 

The book is divided into six parts 1 Historical 
Outline 2 The Countries of Furope, 3 Economic 
Conditions in Europe 4 European Political System" 

5 European International Relation* and t> The 
European Outlook Eight maps are given and the 
usefulness of the book is enhanced by a billiography 
an 1 an index at the end Thirty ei„bt tables 
charts and diagrams are included 

The book is a storehouse of information and facts 
and is bound to prove very helpful to a student of 
modern economic conditions of the xvorld and spect 
ally of the t uropean countries The subje-t matter 
has been presented with an honesty of purpo«c that 
is refreshing facts and tendencies have been set 
forth as objectively as possible k serious student 
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of Internationalism ran hardly find fault with the 
conclusions of the authors that ‘ the disease from 
which the world m sufllnng is not a disease of 
each separate country hut of the whole world and 
demands a cure that can ho applied only by courage 
oils action on a world wide scale 

The Indian problem, being outside the scope of 
the booh, has naturally not been dealt with adequate 
ly We however, arc tempted to quote the following 
lines from the brief noto on India ns illustrating how 
Other*. scnouS but unbiassed ncopld see us 

The rise of Indian Nationalism and the still 
unsolved problems which a new Indian Constitution 
presents hare raised acute issues for the British 
economic sjstem as well ns for the Ilrttish Empire 
ns a political Unit ’ The Die hards in Great 
Britain wish so to crush tho Indian Nationalist more 
merit so ns to beep the Indian market open to 
British goods by force , but tbo majority of British 
politicians and the exporters interested in the Indian 
trade Btrongly doubt the practicability of this course 
and therefore favour more conciliatory methods It 
remains to be Been whether the Bound Table Con 
ferencca and the further discussions now in progress 
lor the elaboration of a new Indian (onstilution will 
result in a working compromise They mav do so 
for the Indian* neither possess at present the coherent 
power required for open rebellion nor agree in 
d« siring an absolute and immediate withdrawal of 
the British The Indians want self government but 


they are prepared to compromise if Great Britain 
will meet them half way and Indian opinion is so 


divided, especially over the differences between 
Mohammedans and Hindus ns to make at least a 
temporary compromise more likely than an open 
rupture unless Great Britain becomes involved in 
a new European war Moreover the position of tho 
Indian princes who have no desire for democratic 
institutions to be installed in their territories under 
the a?gis of tho Indian Nationalist movement strengthens 
Great Britain in resisting the claims of the more 
intransigent Indian Nationalists Nor can it be 
forgotten that Indian Nationalism is torn asunder 
by conflicting class interests as well as 4iv racial and 
religious differences Tho Indian Nationalist cotton 
employers have no desire to unloose among their 
exceedingly ill paid workers forces too strong to be 
controlled and this is a further factor making on 
the side of at least a temporary compromise 

N B M 


ST ANSELM \. CRITIC \L BIOGRkMn 
By Joseph Clayton F II Fist S B hraidee The 
Bruce Publishing Company 1133 I rice S I <3 

Mr Clayton has done useful work by giving to 
the Englu-h speaking public the first complete 
biography of Anselm of Canterbury written in the 
fiJjR Of modern research. This son of a Lombard 
nobleman, whose only ambmon was to spend his 
i ft 11 cress iv civ abbot of a great 


philosopher and theologian he is the connecting link 
between the earlier Christian writers capemlly 
Augustine and tho great Scholastics of the XII Ith 
centurv Mr Clayton gives a short but illuminating 
account not only of his life and labours but also of 
his chief htemrv works to which he consecrates 
two chapters Ilia work docs not pretend to he 
more than a popular, if critical biography for the 
general public, but we hope that he will some day 
give us the result of his researches in a more 
developed work 

C GtLLrr 

I LLMI NTARY THEORY AND PRVCTICC OF 
COMMELCF Bj Sol rub F Oarar Barrister at J/ur 
Principal and founder of Darars College of 
Commerce. 


This hook has been written for students preparing 
for commercial and technical diploma examinations 
and covers a wide range of subjects It deals with 
business correspondence import and export trade, 
bills of exchange banting insurance postal services 
etc All important points which one is likely to 
come across in the actual conduct of bunne=9 nave 
been lucidly explained In addition to commercial 
students it will prove very useful to business execu 
tives as a bandy book of reference 


nobleman, whose only amouicm w«> 

Btudy was successively abbot of a great 
monastery in Normandy and archbishop of Cantor 
hnrv lie is one of the greatest figures of the 
„,wl « ncrusal of the work of 


Middle Arc? raid a perusal of the work oE 
I r Clailon mil enable nan, to cel , a clearer rtlea oF 
tins period of history about rrhreh so ranch baa 
lieen smlten and a Arch la aid so l.ltlo kno.I. la 

SSSn'dl STn'Tshl. or,Sa*p7e 

he sufkred exile twice on that account Vs a scholar 


BVNKB AND Tfir MONTk MARKET Bj 
Prof B Ram Chandra Fan of the Departments of 
Fconomi a and Commerce Calcutta (Jnirersitj 

The book is divided into two parts th<* hr*t part 
coots ins four lectures delivered by the author before 
the Institute of Bankers (Calcutta Centre) and the 
second part is a reprint of eight articles contributed by 
him in different periodicals 

The first part namely the four lecture*, con be 
said to be direct/y connected wrth th* title of the 
look and the appendices except in an indirect way 
do not deal with the money nmkfcts of the country 
Indian economic literature is cspeciaflv poor m 
depicting the fund on of banks and other agencies 
which arc termed collectively as the money market 
Dr I su s contribution will be useful lu explaining 
the operations of the money market which arc vaguely 
understood by many 

II 19 an nccepicJ truth that without a Central 
Reserve Bank regulating ous currency and credit 
need'* order cannot be evolved out of the chaotic 
banking conditions of ihe country The New Reserve 
Bank Bill is expected to be passed in the next session 
of the legislature 

Though a Banking Enquiry Coramtltcc was appoint 
ed after the withdrawal of the first Bill and it 
reported beforo the second bill was introduced yet the 
fact remains that this report has been virtually 
ignore 1 in framing the new BiJl 

It looks as if it is the intention of the authorities 
to reduce the influence of the people of India id the 
management and policy of the Reserve Bank to the 
minimum Under the plea of reducing political control 
of the Indian people the control of the Secretary 
of State through the V iccroy is sought to be 
tightened Chance in the exchange ratio will require 
the sanction of the V iccrov and as such sanction will 
require the consent of the British Cabinet through the 
Secretary of State for India it is anticipated that the 

5 recent artificial exchange ratio which is extremely 
isturbuig to tho commercial and financial welt being 
of the country will remain a disturbing factor 

It is not so much to the letter of the Jaw but the 
spirit in which tho Reserve Bank will operate that 
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the future devetopment cf Indian [ inking wilt depend 
The feeling of di*trust of Indiana h pn dominant 
among the Rntidi governing classes Thu has I'd to 
devising safi. guard* afior *af *.gunrds which take away 
with one ban 1 wjiat i* off ml by the other In 8U"h 
an atmosphere it n difficult to anti ipitL that the 
Reserve Bank the establishment of which has been 
declared a condition precedent to errant 0 f re«pon»iblo 
government ml! be amcnabl to In Inn opinion 

In other countries central banks have rendered 
valuable service because they vaf '•guard the interest of 
only one party namdi the nationals of the country 
In India on the o her hand the interest of fontgners 
and nationals bare aliraas clashed an 1 if the B^ervc 
Bint is dominated by non nationals the interest of the 
nationals is bound to stiff* r 

The author in the preface has remarked that 
ancscjitjons and new news are (riven in ibe final 
chapter which will repay study l y the mo«t expert 
enced banker* economists and business men It is 
after all a matter of opinion and might have been 
left unsaid S\ bother Icctnrrs one two and three 
contain n luci 1 description of the ideal money market 
and the features of our money nwkefs that also 
ra ght have been loft to the judgment of the reader 
We have felt jn point; through the book that when 
ever the author has strayed from facts into realms of 
academic speculation his exposition hare lo t a crest 
deal of their lucidity 

J C br\ 

ALBERT THFGRFVT Kj Iheronjnutt ir./m* 
0 P Dims Oat"* and H ashboumt 

It is difficult for us of the twentieth century to 
think our way back info the sympathetic understand 
me of erent mediaeval saints for two reasons In 
th» first place many of their fundamental presuppose 
tions ahout life and truth are cla hiogly inharmonious 
with the sp rit of to lay and sc ondty we are 
fatuously convinced that no real enlightenment ever 
came to the mind of roan before the (t rest Mar 
Accordingly it is with a certain efiort of the mind 
and even of the will that we turn to a life of Albert 
the Great, the thirteenth century German saint and 
philosopher But there is that in the book which will 
reward the effort 

Seldom can one so happily combine the tiro roost 
common meanings of the word catholic as in the 
chip of Albert The smiting ealhol city of bn 
intellect which ranged through and made important 
and or gmal contributions to the fields of theology 
philosophy biology zoology psychology and even 
geography is exceeded only by the devout Catholicism 
of his ep r t He was one of those rare m'm in whom 
what the French call an idee fixe (the final and un 
questionable truth of the Christian dispensation as 
revealed in the creeds and councils of the Catholic 
Church') seemed only to liberate the spirit of inquiry, 
and never to restrain it 

If one is to select from the intellectual and spr 
tual treasures he bequeathed to the world he will 
probably choose his service m reawakening the thiok 
log of the Church to the importance and meaning of 
the philosophy of Plato which had for centuries been 
obscired and nearly lost. And second would come 
the fact that he was the teacher and spiritual father of 
Thomas Acquins3 the outstanding figure of scholastic 
theology But these high points should never be 
allowed to detract from ins bequests in many other 
fields 


Vibert among other things was a devout member 
of the Dominican Order ana for a short time a 
diocc«m bishop He was an appallingly prolific writer 
an untiring preacher and an indefatigable minister 
of s ml* \nd in accordance with the spirit of his 
Or hr, he was a great devotee of poierty The type 
of fife he lived the kind of thoughts he thought and 
the inner spirit he maintained leave us wondering 
about the relative illun matron of our own time and 
the so-called Dark Vges 

Vs for the technique of the boob it is a little 
uninspiring Brought into 1 nglish through Vdnan 
O 1* and I hilip Hereford it is spotty and at times 
exceedingly dull but such was the greatness of Albert 
that on almost every page a commanding personality 
comes through to u« Not many hymen ana certainly 
not many non Christians will wi«h to read the whole 
book But Mediaeval ists students of comparative 
religion and devout Christians will find ui it interest 
sufficient to hold them from beginning to end 

I niACII bn OUT STOJULm Selected and 
Translate l bj h / elution Isvnblr j U or Id's Classics 
Orforl l mrersitj Prts* 

It is no* by accident that I reach literature is 
uniquely rich in superior short stories for tho centra 
of the short srory is the genius of tho french langu 
age namely clarity In the history of human tongues 
no sharper chi el has been forged than French 
and in the history of the short story no greater single 
treasure has been accumulated than by the French 
Mr Lambley should be praised principally for his 
skill in preserving in the English something of the 
pithy hcntenfiousness which characterized these stones 
in their original medium He has given us twenty 
one little v gnettes of Gallic terseness ranging jn 
their dates of writing from the early eighteenth 
century lo the immediately pro war years 

Warning Bho ild be given to the prurient There 
is very little m these stories which is related in any- 
way to Ln Ik Finsienne In fact (and little more 
could be ea d) they are as far remote from that 
journal as thif journal is from breach life as a whole 
And when they go beyond French life as in 
Thcophde Gautiers The Pavilion by the Lake 
(which is Chinese) or Louis Ptrgaud a The Punish 
ment of the Usurped (which is ornithological) they 
do not go beyond French J terary canons 

In the translation of one of Anatolc I ranees stones 
Mademoiselle Roxane we come across a few lines 
which leave us wondering whether the original French 
could have been as graceful I found myself in 

the street with my dear Master on a wonderfully 
sweet summer night that made me realize the truth 
of the old myths about the loves of Diana and feel 
that it is natural to devote the silent silvery ho irs to 
love I made this remark to the abbe who replied 
that love is the source of much enJ This partakes 
of something beyond merely mechanical translation 
and it can fairly be said that id so doing it is 
representative of the work 

Frank C. Ba>croet Jr 
SHRI SAI BABA OF SHIRDI A GLIMPSE 
OF INDIAN SPIRITUALITY By Bao Bahadur 
Af IF Pradhan J P and edited by R, A TnUiud 
JB Sc Pp 4° Price Be. 1 England Js Ed America 
3o cents 

The author of these 42 pages w a Ra o Bahadur 
and a Justice of the Peace and «cas a Member of 
the Legislative Council Bombay Goierameot (?) 
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The book lias an introduction by the lion bio Mr 
b ** khaparde Moral cr of the Council of Mate 
India and n foreword by the editor There is an 
npicndi* Jv the a> thor and on \ppcal to the 
ioiimts of the West by the editor 'iherc are 
six ill ml nit ions in the book and it is ik boiled to a 
ili£,h C\>urt Judge But the mam theme of the bool 
m the life of the sant who j e nam baa given Us 
title to it is confined to 20 pages (pp 1J 8) only 

It is apparently the biO-riphy of a saint who 
was regarded by men like the lion blc Mr kbaj arde 
as God on earth* (p 1) \ r satnts life is generally 

eventless and lienee the story of this life also is 
briefly told \ man whoso ashes even are worshipped 
and the water of whose bath was drunk with anility 
(p 1°) must have something extraordinary nbout 
him to induce this attitude in others. In commenting 
on a matter like this one has either to he frankly 
scientific in which case he cannot help giving 
offence to the adorers of the saint or he must main 
tain an attitude of unquestioning faith in which 
enso perhaps he is untrue to himself The w yest 
thing therefore is to refrain from making any 
comment whatsoever 

Tho book is written in a somewhat flamboyant 
stvle and j brakes have weighed moro with the 
author than fact” The author (or authors) appears 
to expect, a sale throughout the I nglish 9pcakmg 
world and has taken pains to note on the t tie j a„c 
the exchange value of the rupee 

U C BlIATTACIfARJI t 


CUITFIS AND TRUSTS Bj Dr Po inn 
Ptoh orr’Ai Alla an l Chinn }p ? C Price fas 
This book may be described as a learned polem c. 
and though of value to the schotar the general 
reader is likely to bo frightened and bewildered by 
the numerous footnotes and the fierceness of the 
wordy war whi h the author carries on against 
tho°e who d (Ter from him Dr 1 rotrowski devotes 
eevet ty five pages of bis introduction to discussing 
what exactly is a Kartell (translated in Tnglish 
Cartel) The word cartel is found in common use 
in German French nnl hnghsb during the sixteenth 
century as a technical word de'cnbmg the process 
of an exchange of prisoners of war on the other 
hand the word may ven well bo derived from the 
German verb Karlen meaning to plan Dr FiotrowsLi 
unfortunately does inform the reader of the root 
of the word but mentions that it was first u c cd 
in the ( ermsn Reichstag in lb 9, ln tbe 
course of n del ate when the problem of dumping 
in the railways was no ltr discussion 1 oughly 
sneakin'* one may siy that it means an agreement 
for modifying uni mited competition Certain writers 
rtt.rd Karl'lk is a Canaan m.rat.oo 
in modern business b it tint tbcnm of tho book u that 
monopolistic efforts base been found in every trading 
community in the past and that nowadays such 
efforts arc done on a larfrer end often nore sicees-fnl 

‘“ihe most caeilmc jart of the book >' 
author discusses the position of the J^ve ns tra lew 
kimr fcolomon certainly arranged monopoles and 
Middle \ges often managed to get 
(rat th a was hardly their fault 
ccrtsun monopolu e that there was a 

The theory of the fltld seller and that 

Enfefc. tr “ ss* szss 


severely restricted the actions of the Christians 
Tho Jews however not b*ing Christians naturally 
escaped Christian rules and as they were excluded 
from everythin,, except trade they naturally became 
successful traders ])r 1’iotrowski enters with joy 
into the almost sangu nary battle between Professor 
I retnno and Professor kombart as to the part played 
by Jews in the ri«i» of ( ap tali m and therefore in 
the ri«e of modem capitalistic effort Hu roam 
argument emerges graa mJJy from bis historical 
examj les an 1 excited comments which the translator 
Mr \\ ill am J Pence emphasizes with exclamation 
marks Throughout the a„es attempts have b°cn 
made (o cheek monopolies bit such attemj ts have 
nlwnys tailed 

I or thousands of years continually persecuted 
with the hen lest penalties capita) punishment not 
brm„ excluded they (monopolies) dll not disappear 
but continually increa cd in number knd how 
coul 1 it be otherwise The defence of free competition 
entailed the maintenance of monopolies, (s long as 
we accept fr l competition monopolistic com! matrons 
of competitors become inevitable 

The above quotation is a very fair summary of the 
past an 1 posstbh also of the future. Indeed it is 
difT cult to sec no v monopolies under the present 
syste n can be avoided \t present all bi„ businesses 
need credit and credit is in the hands of the banks 
who therefore may be sai 1 to possess a stronghold 
on productive industry 'Monopolies arc an obvious 
Advantage to whoever can control them, and since 
the banks possess both the interest to create the 
monopolies and also the means to enforce them it is 
hardly to be wondered at if monopolies exist By 
the granting or withholding of credits the banks can 
ca9ily create monopolies an 1 therefore the conclusion 
would seem to 1 c that if one wishes to control 
monopolies in the interest of the consumer one must 
control the banks 


«OMI mnORhOril G UHLS By Riel anl 
Docnrj Pt l titled bj pirns (Kites an l II ashboumc pp 
70 Price a ir si tilin'/ 

This pamphlet is n new and enlarged edition Of a 

f amphlet written by tie present krchbishop of 
ncrpool attacking Mr II G U ells a well known 
Online of 11 story It was inevitable that 
Mr \\ ell» who is certainly not omniscient should 
l»e guilty of various errors in h s history of the 
v orid a id Dr Downey points out some of them 
The real point at esue is whether Mr \\ ells is 
competent to write about the portion of organized 
religion in history on account of what arc termed 
his Preconceived philo o ophical and rcl grows notions 
On the one hand one may regret any tendency on 
the part of an objective hiitoncan to allow his 
personat feelings to influence his interpretation of 
events but one must remember that only a pen-on 
of etroig character with a belief in bis own ideas 
and abilities w id have the courage to attempt 
such a herculean task 0 io should also remember 
that Dr Downey is himself the nblo rcpre«entaUve 
of an interested party namely, the Roman Catholic 
Church and may himself be accused of partialm on 
account of preconceived j hdo ophical and religious 
notions One raav say therefore that Dr Downey 
shows that Mr Welts is not infallible 1 ut It is 
doubtful whether his pamphlet will seriou ly dimmi«h 
the reputation of the Or time tf History 

CuFtrsTorntR Acmioxd 



INDIAN AND CHINESE LABOUR IN THE AGRICULTURE 
OF SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

RADHAKAMAL MV. KCR1EC, m \ , inn 


Eiroit \\ Cahtvi v\n A si \ti< L\roi i 

I N ilic Mala) a Peninsula, the Dutch Hist 
Indies and the Philippines a sprinkling 
of European capitalist-, nnd overseers 
and the more energetic Chino&o lmnu 
grants dominate commerce and industrialism 
JTno Philippines do not permit ana more 
Cfune«c to come there, for winch reason the 
natural resources arc a era largelj undeveloped 
because of the scarcita of labour There arc 
about 40,000 Chinese in the islands, and these 
m the mam control industrial interests 
Sugar cano and coffee in Java, tobacco in 
Sumatra, rubber, apices and gums in 
Singapore are nil grown under European 
financiers and managers employing mainly 
Chinese labourers with skilled F uropean over 
seers Man) of these products may be found 
in mnD) lands, and, Indeed, their region mai 
possibly include the equatorial rain belt which 
encircles the world But the kind of efficient 
anil continuous labour supply which South 
Fast Asia will proaide bound to locate the 
great tropical industries m India Burma, 
Cey Ion Mala) a and the Dutch East Jodies 

J\DU\ A\D ClliXFSl Ellicr ATIO> TO BUPVA 
There is a considerable amount of emigra 
tion, especially, from South India to Burma.* 
Of the total population, about 850,000 were 
Indians and 150,000 Chinese in 1921 In 
1931 the Indians numbered 1,0X7,825 and 
Chinese 193,594 During the period 1907- 
19^7 more than G, 500, 000 immigrants entered 
Burma but mnuy left her shores About 
1,300,000 became permanent settle rs Out 
ol the total labouring population the Indians 
contributed 55 and the native races 36 p c 
in 1921 The Onyas and Telugns are engaged 
mostly in unskilled labour, while the 
Bengali and Cbittagoman and Muhammadans 
and the Chinese participate in both skilled 

* Census Reports ot Burma 1921 and 1931 


and unskilled labour The Chinese work 
in the silver and lead mines of 
Naaitn and at the ruby mines of Mogoh, and 
are engaged in small trade and handicrafts 
throughout Burma Dndlos Stamp ob&er\ ca 

Except on the frontier to the north east, 
where A nnnanesc and Chinese coolies are 
found as well as merchant®, the Chinese 
belong to the arti an and merchant clashes In 
Rangoon the Chinese Chamber of Commerce 
has been sufficient!) powerful absolutely 
to prevent the immigration of Chinese 
coolies or labourers, so that one never finds 
in Rangoon a Chinese in competition with an 
Indian coolie Instead they form a distinctly 
higher substratum of society quite definitely 
marked * The Indians are settled chiefly 
in the delta regions, in Arakan and along the 
mere and railway )we«, supplying a)J the 
coolie labour in Burma except m the remoter 
districts, and working on the land in favour 
able areas Many of the Indian and Chinese 
families are permanently nettled in tie timber- 
yards, tin and silver mines, and Oil fields of 
Burma, while others go backwards and 
forwards at very cheap rates to and fiom 
tlieir homes m India and China The conflict 
between the Andhra coolies and Burman 
labourers on the termination of a 6tnke of 
shipping labour on May, 1930, in Rangoon led 
to loss of life on both sides, aud tlic bitter 
ness arising out of economic competition 
between Burman and imported labour does 
not augur well for the future of Indian labour 
in Burma Many of the Indians as do not 
belong to the richer class of money lenders 
and traders cultivate the soil in the intenor, 
especially in Lower Burma, where the rice 
holdings of the Burmans are so large that 
a steady flow of immigrant Indian labour is 
maintained at each harvest season In Pegu, 

• Dudley Stamp Burma An undeveloped raon 
soon country Tk« Oeoyra/ ) ical 1 trtete, January 
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Amherst nml also in the Delta Districts, the 
Indian labourers with the help of the 
Chcttiars, hive attained the position of latid- 
iorus and arc wealth) enough to employ 
numerous tenants and labourers including 
Burmins and Indians * As they arc more 
hardworking and less extravagant in their 
habits the} sometimes buy off the Burman 
peasants and become runl mone} 'lenders 
The°e are apt to excite indignation, especial!} 
in times of agrarian distress, which explains 
murderous attacks on Indians in certain 
districts in Burma }* On account of both 
agricultural depression and Bensc of in- 
security, the total number of immigrants in 
Burma diminished from 418,098 in 1928 to 
308,590 in 3931, while the number of 
emigrants increased from 333,000 to 399,276 
Tor the first time since 1917 emigrants 
exceeded immigrants in Burma 


Chinese Domf\ai.ci iv the Evst Indus 


While in lava with Madura, there is 
a population of 41,719,524 (a density of 
817 persons per sq mile), in Sumatra, Celebes, 
Dutch Borneo and the rest of the Archipelago 
the population is 19,011,501, the total 
density of Dutch East Indies being only 
82 8 persons per sq nnle The opening up 
of the low lying virgin jungle in Borneo and 
Sumatra is in the mam the work of the 
Javanese colonists In the Medan area of 
Sumatra opposite Pcuang, some of the largest 
and most modern rubber plantations in the 
Netfier/anifs East Inches arc to be found, lad 
these depend in the main on contract labour 
recruited in and conveyed from and back to 
Java In Java there is if any thing a super- 
abundance of cheap, free and industrious 
labour from the villages In fact, the Javanese 
government is anxious to encourage emigra- 
tion from over populated districts in lava to 
Sumatra and Celebes, but its efforts have not 
been successful There is a large immigrant 
population in Java represented by the Chinese, 
Arabs and, to an important extent, Indians 
Moat of these are engaged in trade but many 
of the Chinese are nlso skilled artisans, 


agriculturists and gardeners * In Sumatra, 
however, there is a real shortage of labour, 
and the labour etipply 13 the bottlc-ncck of 
nil development in the Jirger and poten 
tially richer Island f Such shortage of labour 
Ins not been met by the immigration on a 
large scale of Asiatic labour though the 
Chinese and Indian® have penetrated every- 
where in the mainland of South East Asia 
The Arabs and Chinese have long been 
settled round the Sumatra coast where there 
were once colonies of Bengalis and Klmgg 
The Hindu Javanese colonists were also 
established for trading purposes at an early 
date in Palcmbang and Jambi But the 
Hindu Javanese influence was little f*dt in 
many regions, and even Islamic culture failed 
to penetrate into the interior of Sumatra 
A few Indians arc now found here and there 
engagod m retail trade and money lending 
In Dutch Borneo the Klmgs of Madras 
lnvc established themselves in the small 
trade of the towns, as well as on the plnnta 
tions Bali and Western Lombok are inhabit- 
ed by descendants of the Hmdu-Javnnese 
and there is a handful of Indians in these 
islands Slight intermarriage exists between 
Indian settlers and the Malayas Thus a 
rather recent Hindu strain is evident in Java, 
strongly in parts of Bali, in some districts 
in Sumatra and others of the western islands 
of the Malaya Archipelago The Chinese, 
however, have been found in much larger 
numbers on the frontiers of cultivation m 
these tropical island® The official estimate 
(1420} of Chinese population in Hutch Cast 
Indies was 770,103 In Java and Sumatra 
they numbered 463,000 and 223,000 in 
the same census respectively In 1930 the 
Chinese numbered 583,360 out of a total 
of 41,719,524 In the outer provinces 
(census of 1930) the Europeans were 48,754 
Natives were 18,253,531, the Chinese were 
650,496 and the other Asiatics were 58,720, 
of whom the Indians numbered 27,638 § 
Everywhere the Chinese have acquired 
economic dominance by peaceful penetration 


* A Narayan Rao Contract Labour *n Birma 
^ India in 1330-31 p 13& 


* Peace Handbook® Vol XIV No 8 9 p 51 
t Orm&by Gore Report on Malaya Ceylon and 
Java P 121 

§ Tho number of fornjrn Asiatics in the Dutch Ka«t 
Ind ca^ increa'ed fr?”* in 18'0 to 51J,3(k> 


in 1900 and 1 0o3 120 in 1«27 



INDIAN AND CHINESE LABOUR 


They arc the best agriculturists, the best 
carpenters and smiths, the principal merchants, 
vendors, tailors, water earners, and porters 
They work and own mines, tobacco and pepper 
plantations and also engage themselves in 
retail trade The ngncultmal improvement 
of est Borneo is due chiefly to the Chinese 
Trade in many of the islands of the Dutch 
East Indies could not bo earned on for a 
single day without the Chinese middlemen 
Both the Arab and Indian immigrants also 
carry on small trade The former intermarry 
with the natives and are gradually assimilated 
by the native society The Malawi* and tosomc 
extent the Indians do the fishing and small 
maritime trade The former arc also wood 
men exploring the forest in search o 1 s 
natural products, raisins, gntto poreba India 
rubber, oil seeds, etc , but the Chinese 
are beyond doubt the mo-t active, Indus 
trious, and enterprising elements in the 
population and, foremost in the inveterate 
vice of opium smoking, cause more money 
to circulate than the more sober Malayas, 
Javanese or Indians I" British North 
Borneo, while the Europeans and the 
Eurasians numbered o33 and 213 respectively 
in the census of 1021, the Chinese numbered 
371156, distributed amongst a variety ot 
occupations The Indians numbered only 
1,100 In Brunei the Chinese numbered 
1*434, and the Indians 37 only in the same 
census The total population in British 
North Borneo, Sirnwak and Br “”‘ 
been estimated at not more than 000,000 
The entire trade is lu the ba» d » »' “! 
Chinese, with the e-ceptiou of the Chartered 
Companies, as the Borneo Company, which 
holds several important mineral and 
commercial trust* Europeans cannot possibly 
compete with Chinamen m small trades 
and industries, the latter ea-ily penetrate 
the interior and grow rich by exchanging 
articles of scant value but appreciated by 
the natives for valuable forest produce 

Earli Indian Ivfluencf ln Malwa 
T his leads us to a very significant feature 
of economic life m the region, ri-, the 
imperceptible and yet relentless conflict 
between Chinese and Indian labour The 
Malaya Peninsula is the dlliding line 


between the Indian and Chinese seas and 
the Indian and Chinese races , consequently, 
in the Straits Settlements the Indians and 
Chinese are found meeting on Malayan ground 
Indtau colonization and settlement in 
Malaya were far more ancient and histone 
than Chinese The earliest stone temples in 
Java date as early as the fifth centnrj a d , 
and are early Dravulian in type From 
ancient times the Malaya Archipelago came 
under the missionary influence of Buddhism 
Mahayana Buddhism and the use of Sanskrit 
were introduced from Northern India in the 
eighth century, and during the succeeding 
century Java reached its apogee as regards 
indigenous culture and development In 
the "seventh century there also flourished in 
Sumatra the kingdom of Sri Vijaya, Buddhist 
in faith, which was the centre of Malayan 
expan ion Later the Javanese Hindu 
empire of Majapahit was extended not merely 
over Java bnt over other parts of the 
Archipelago and even to Singapore in the 
fourteenth century In the same centuiy, 
Malacca rose to importance as a port, 
and became the quasi capital of the 
peninsula under Hindu influence The 
Hindu influence m Malaya and the 
cocoa nut clad islands (narilela (Imp) of 
the Pacific was the result less of conquest 
and more of settlement of Indian merchants 
and traders along the entire sea route between 
India and the Spice Island* The route lay 
through South of Sumatra and Java, and 
through the straits of Bali to the Spice 
Island*, which remained till the Middle Ages 
as the outpost of Indian civilization iu the 
Far East It is well known that the trade 
in nut meg, clove and pepper was the chief 
source of wealth of Hindu merchants m 
medieval Asia Further east, in Indo China 
the adveDt of the Hindus was even much 
earlier Thus the Hindus established two 
colonies at the beginning of the Christian 
era — one in the south eastern corner of Indo 
China ( the Champa), and the other on the 
lower Meakong Thcv were both absorbed, 
though a few survivors still retain their 
national characteristics under the name of 
Cham** The Arabs arrived in this region 

• Peace Handbooks No! 'till (1) French 
Indio- China, "No 78 p 7 
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from the Yemen and tbo Iladramint and 
established tiici- influence in Achm ami the 
northern part of Mali) a b> the fourteenth 
conturj The European navigators reached 
the eastern seas in the sixteenth center) 
Gradually the Hindu traders were superseded 
by the Arab, Portuguese, Dutch and British 
m ei chants, while the importance of the spice 
trade in the Archipelago has now grcatl) 
declined as compared with the trade in the 
minerals and tropical raw materials 


CutNFsr Domin vnce Begins 
T hroughout long centuries, the Chinese 
■plav cd nn insignificant part in the development 
of wealth and commerce of the East Indies 
It was not before the foundation of Malacca, 
Penang and Singapore under the European 
siwcrnint) that the Chinese began to migrite 
to Mala) a But of recent jears Chinese 
immigration has far exceeded that from 
India, and has reached formidable dimensions 
ns the following table shows 


Chinese Immigration into British 

M VI av \ 


Year Number 


1910 

1920 

1921 


1923 

1924 
1923 


392G 

1927 

1930 


70912 
12G 077 
191 043 
13^,880 
159 019 
181 430 
214 G92 
348000 
3 9 000 

asotisi 

242,119 


Increase. 
+214 
+77 8 
+515 

+19 G 
+14.1 
+183 
+G1G 
+ 31 


Chinese v\d Indian Activities in 
Malav a 

Thou-ands of Clmirae ora employed in 
the tin mines of Feral, Scrcmbm and 
Solnncor, (Mala; a Peninsula) and Mnlmiin 
(Burma), the gold mines of Borneo and the 
French coal mines in Tonqmn anil Annum, 
but their energies arc not confined to one 
channel In 1927 Chinese supplies of tin 
from Main, a were about 5G per cent and 
European supplies U per cent Bin not 
only work, but arc owners of most of the 
They own also timber yards and 
“ibber estates, while they ha, c also been the 


pioneers of manufacturing enterprises t)t 
Singapore The) arc the principal importers 
of all hinds of goods, the chief shopkeepers 
home builders, artisans, blacksmith-, carpen- 
ters, masons, cart dm ers, rickshaw pullers 
domestic servants, laundry men A f 0 w 
thousands nrc engaged in cultivation, and 
rcceutlv the experiment lias been made of 
importing the Chinese with their families to 
form agricultural colonies The immigrants 
who arc near]) all Chinese or Indians, though 
there is a small clement of Javanese, provide 
practicalK the whole of the labour force, 
since tlie native Mala) as will seldom enter 
into long or permanent engagements The 
Europeans are, as a rule. Government servants 
or planters, and the Eurasians and Indians 
arc cmplovcd chiefly as clerks, or m the 
lower grades of the Government service 
The majoritv of the Indians, Tamils, from 
Southern India, arc, however, emplo) ed o« 
the mbber estate-, or in the construction of 
railwa) s and other public works The Tamil s 
make the best and careful tappers, and, in fact, 
the rubber industrv of Mala) a is dependent 
on the continuance of a stream of v ofuntary 
labour passing backwards and forwaids 
between Madras and Negapafam in India and 
Mala) an ports * It has been estimated that 
60 per cent of the estate population is Indian, 
25 per cent Chinese, and the remainder 
as vet to attract a sufficient number of Indian 
families, since the wage rates hardlv sufficed 
for family subsistence and the Indian women 
cannot obtain on the estates certain amenities 
of life which they need During recent years 
the number of Chinese emplo) ed on the 
estates in Mala) a has been on the increase 
In one estate, Negri Serabilan, the number of 
Chinese rose from 15,079 in 1916 to 22,2fil 
in the following ) ear The Chinese have 
during the last few decades emigrated in far 
greater numbers than the Indians and nrc now 
the dominant race m the Straits Settlements, 
outnumbering b) far the original Malaya 
inhabitant? In 192() 27 there was a net 
increase in the Chinese population of British 
Mala) a of over one-quarter of a million 
Formerly on!) a certain proportion of the 


• Ormsby Gore Report on "Malaya Ceylon 
ana Java. 
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Chinese immigrant* remained in the country 
but now the tendency 1 - for the Chinese to 
settle permanently in Mnl&aa * 

Contribution- optiif Cjijnf-f \nd thi 

INDIAN', lo TUI DF\M/>I*Mr\r OF SoUTIl- 
E\<5 t Am v 

As traders and workmen thc\ are even 
where to the fore, while the Indians, mostly 
Tamils, arc chiefly emploied as estate coolies 
or on the construction of railways and other 
public work*, in Malai a, Borneo and the 
Dutch East Indies A fe\t arc employed ns 
school masters and as clerk-, while the Sikhs 
arc largeL found m Mnlaia as policemen and 
drivers of bullock cart* The mouey lenders 
and small shopkeepers of Malata and the 
Dutch East Indies also come from India, 
especially Bombai and Madra* V consider 
able number of South Indians is also to be 
found in the adjoining 1 rench territory of 
Indo China The number of Indians is 
estimated at 6,000 The Chettis from 
Southern India along with the Chinese 
middlemen, finance agricultural operations, 
while the Parsis from Bombai are engaged 
in import trade The Chinese, however, far 
outnumber the Indians Thei are 500,000 
m Jndo China, where they do not come to 
work in the plantations or nee fields but have 
acquired a practical monopoly in the pepper 
and market-gardening in all branches of 
small trade and are taking an increasing share 
in manufacturing enterprise Transport is 
also their monopoly in Cochin China where 
traffic is almost entirely by Water They are 
also artisans and handicraftsmen, while they 
are to tie found* in every stage ot* trade irom 
the small pedlar to the commission agent for 
the big Trench exporting firms ‘ The sales 
of Cochin China rice, of fish and Cambodian 
skins and of such local products as cinnamon 
in Ynnam are entireli in their hands ”t Jn 
the whole of south-eastern Asia, the Chinese 
ver\ much outnumber the Indians who are 
relegated to the ranks of unskilled labour and 
le«s remunerative lines of occupation In Siam 
the pure blooded Chinese number 500,000, 

• E S Parker The Economy of Chinese labour 
The Fconomie Journal June 1901 

t Etienae Deanery Ana s Teem nw Millions 
p 142 


the Chinese and half-Chinese represent 
ing one fifth of the total population As many 
as 1,30,612 Chinese arrived at the port of 
Bangkok in 1027-28 as compared with onh 
’70 Indians The total number of Indian^ 
is estimated at only o 000 * The Chinese 
penetrate everywhere in Siam, but arc found 
mostly in the cities Bangkok, the capital, 
has about one-third Chinese In Siam as in 
Malai n, Borneo, Cochin China and Cambodia 
where Chinese agriculturists are not very 
numerous thei have, however, contributed 
materially to agricultural prosperity by their 
cultivation of special crops and garden 
vegetable- in which thei have a practical 
monopoly In fact throughout this region the 
Chinese have penetrated even where as the 
pioneer planter, market-gardener, the skilled 
artt«an, the entrepreneur, and the contiact 
or capitalist w ith his Kbngsi or guild, and 
th t ir role in the countries’ economic develop 
ment has been the same a- m Bntish Malay a 
and the Straits Settlements The clearing 
of the forests the sawing of timber, are the 
works of the Chinese in Burma or Siam, in 
Sumatra or Borneo The skilled artisans 
of the railway workshops, the \egetable 
gardeners, the pioneers of rubber planting, the 
entrepreneurs of industrial manufacture in 
Sxugaporc and rice manufacture in Cochin 
China and the Philippines are Chine-e 
Mulberry cultn ition, pepper, fish and market 
gaidening are entirel> la the hands of the 
Chinese in Cochui China and Cambodia, 
and, indeed, in most parts of South-East Asia 
Thei have a practical monopoly of transport 
in the Mekong delta and have worked up 
sea rfsihrrgu- an imjrartimtf matrariry in /avn 
A great portion of the international trade in 
Malaya, Dutch East Indies, IndoChma and 
the Philippines is in the hands of the Chinese 
who are to be found a- pedlazs grocers, 
wholesale merchants and commission agents 
of British, Dutch, Trench or American 
exporting firms 11 here the Chiaese do not 
produce by offering facilities of credit they 
control production Thus life in South East 

• statistical T ear Book of the Kingdom of Siam 
lSPi 2S p. 44 Dr Lanka Stmdaram however puts 
down 100000 as the total strength of Indiana in 
Siam on the basis of a rough estimate of the British 
Consulate 
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Asia has been transformed and dominated by 
the varied energy of the Chinese , “Nowhere, 
however, is the passionate individualism, the 
mdn«tr), the ambition, the adaptability, the 
inherent acquisitiveness, the self reliance of 
ill classes and tj pes of Chme*e more cl carl} 
demonstrated than in Malay a ’* Sir He-keth 
Bell truly ob erves “In Tonking, Annam, 
Cambodia, Siam, Burma and Mala} a a peace- 
ful, unarmed host of sturdy toilers is gradual- 
ly spreading from the poverty str ckrn, over 
crowded region of China into evert district 
in which work and profit are to be f wind 
Such steady infilteration is progic«sing nlmo-t 
impereepiib!) and it is difficult to see where 
it will stop It seems probable that the 
present rulers of all countries in the Indo- 
China and Mala} an peninsula, and perhaps 
even further will awaken one day to find 
themselves peacefully replaced b} the over 
whelming numb rs, wealth and all perv iding 
influence of the invaders ”f 

If the Indian immigrants be compelled bv 
economic pressure and competition with the 
Chinese to occup) onl} tbo lower rung-, of 
the economic ladder in Mala} a, Indo Chinese 


• Ortniby Gore Report on MaUva CNjjon a d 
jjirma. aid Fucnno Dcnncry Asian Tnr> inj 
Million* Ch \ 

t I omen Colonial Administration 

Last pp *2 93 21G-21& 
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and East Indies, the necessity for findtng 
outlets for them m South and East Africa 
will be realized all the more 

The g>cat current of migration which has 
been flowing in recent y ears from South East 
China and India to the rapidly devtlopiig 
tropical regions of Burma, Malay n, the Dutch 
East Indies and, lo-s important at present, 
Indo China and the Philippines has rccci cd 
a sot back due to the agricultural dopres ion 
and fall of prices of rubber, coffee, and tea 
in particular Ihe net gam of Burma 
immigration m the vear lOi 5 ! was 419,700, 
but by 1031 there was a net loss b\ emigra 
tion of about (30,000 Siznil irlv the Straits 
Settlements which showed n net gim bv 
immigration in 1926 of 33b, 016 showed a net 
loss of 123,052 b) emigration in 3 030 'Die 
following table shows the decline of net 
immigration in South 1 ast Ann during the 
years of ngricuhural dcjression which haw 
alsosem measures of restrictions bv all the 
Governments concerned 

j i°C i* 1 " l r*s jy K> 1031 

91 nuts 

billon ent* UtOIC* 14 0 ns iff 190903 2329 215021 
•Dutch Indi s 30 411 tl 05 451*t V1S0C31711 
Ojion usii foo^ tsu nsoi 

Indo China 1>4 DO 0 30b 9 2*00" 1", r 
Philippine* 1 4 0 1°°"4 10\> B4O0 


• No <Vurt* of i migration c*»t 
1 India in 10JO-31 p (t? 


HOW BRITISH IMPERIALIST PROPAGANDA IS CARRIED ON 

Bv \N INDIAN IN LONDON 


A BOUT thr«e }Car« ago linn} letters 
appeared in the carve- pond nee 
ci lumns of the British pre«« complain 
ing about the lack of British propi 
canda concerning India It wasp mini out that 
the Britishers had a good case, but owing to 
tbeir apathy it wns not being presented to the 
•world The complaints were bitter about ihc 
United States particularly , it was s u I that 
a number of Indians and Annnrnos had been 
poisoning »hc minds of the American p«Mm 
agnmst Britain 

.1 ihn Bull once ron«ed to the importance 
of tlus field of activity organized it with 
thorough cfficiencv The London IWj 
published three article* from the pen of 

Mr Tdward Thompson cntmriDgd M Halls 


F ntnenl Utan* and Dr Sinderlnnd 8 
In ha trt Utn h'/e The e tno hooks had 
bt n yyidelv read in America and were 
supposed to liaye done a great deal of harm 
The atrack i\ns pirtirulai Jy directed aga wst 
thelittir, and by punting out two or three 
miner inaccuracies of datis, n ptrf ctlv sound 
bwk wa« shown to be in reliable T1 ese 
articles yterc printed in a pin phlct form and 
circulated m America in large quantities, ar d 
a reprint was i*sucd At flic time it app ared 
as if these articlea would have no eflictin 
changing Ameman oj mion, but gradually 
British propaganda has percolated at d one 
heir* IiitJe ti madays about American support 
for India 

Tl e late Mr V T INtcl on his return 
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from the United Stitfc, pointed nut in in 
nddre 8 111 London the mdcspreid nitnrc nt 
the misrepreaentotion of Indn in t to 
cnuntrj He Slid tint (inec titl'J no le-a 
than 1100 llntnli lecturers Ind iisiteil tlie 
States Their nanned purpose wis to bring 
about the union of E . K i h spenUng poop , 
but their mam object nu to point out the 
escellei ce of the British 1 mpire and tn 
benefits it bad rendered to the subject races 
Mr 1‘itel urged Mims to take steps to 
counteract till' insult MIS and per-m en 
propaganda During the 1. t three inn the 
number of British unoftictal i nba««a or ^ ® 
the State, has mcnased One rr ds t «hort 
report of a speech by Sir John Simon or » 
Reading* which gives n0 id p a of t ie ' lI ™ 
which these accomplished diplomat® t o 
the cnu«o of Indn abroad 

More subtle propaganda is done th T®"8" 
rcceptu ns and parties An average P •’ 
would not realize that better ’ work co 
done at a small dinner party than at a large 
public meeting Id the sociable atmosphere 
people feel more chant ible and becom 
receptive Consequently, opinions * P 
easily \meneaii hostesses vie with eac 
other to arrange receptions for r 
notabilities One sees the process here at 
work in London in a different way * 
Empire rests on moral prestige as i much as 
on physical force, aud brilliant pa les 
to its prestige Indians go to ruccp l0n ® * 
at the Buckingham Palace, unconscious that in 
the eyes of the world they appear a set ot 
loyalists, whatever their private opi > 

A Frenchman may well say afterwards, V. tat 
is wrong with India, did you not see «o many 
Indians at King George s garden part 
yesterday ? * In ordinary times we ca 
sociable, but when struggle is S 0 "! 0 . 
between two countries we have o se 
our little acts are used against us 

Lately the Imperialists have left no stone 
unturned to run down the Gongr 
Mahatma Gandhi They know that there 
is the organization and the man they 'are 
fighting When Gandhi]! was m Loudon 
John Bull published a centre page article on 
"Gandhi and his Capitalist Tnends lhis 


wis meant for the consumption of millions 
of working class men, the motive being 
obv lous At the time one made light of the 
ignonncc of the writer, but gradually the 
m in who is the greatest friend of the down- 
trodden, is made to appear a tool of capita 
li ts among many workers in this country 
1 he perv a u c force of a fill chood f r the 
tune being is as remarkable as that of truth 
in the long run But truth may be a long 
time tn c raing, if its protagonists make no 
, ir rt to bring it to light Today George 
Lansburv in the Labour Party stands for 
self determination for India, but rnanv a 
Labourite in his heart doubts tins profession 
because newspaper propaganda has made 
lam fed that India is not yet ready for self 
government The Cougres, 18 represented as 
1 particularly vicoua and extremist orgamza 
ttou with which it is impossible to come to 
terms The Labour man feels that there is 
no other practical solution and what the 
Government is doing may be right after all 
It is folly to let such friends as we have slide 
awav for want of information 

Curiously enough it is the Communists who 
lend a hand to Imperialist propaganda quite 
unconicioii'lj To them Gandhi ind the 
Cougrc-*s are anathema, and they go up and 
down the country, carrying on propaganda 
against the man whose life is a daily service for 
the nia ses Indian Communis' s join hands with 
the Lngluh and try and discredit the only 
body of men who are putting up an effective 
resistance to Imperialism Among a certain 
section they have done a great deal of barm 
to India's cause, and Imperialists ought to 
be grvtcful to them for this service 

Ihe purpose of this article has been to 
show how propaganda against India is carried 
on and its wide spread nature 

If the moral support of the world and ot 
the masses in this country was of no conse 
quence to British Imperialism and if it relied 
merely on brute force for keeping India in 
subjection, enormous sums of money would 
not be squandered by people who know the 
value of a good investment Let us hope 
that our countrymen will turn their attention 
to this important field of work 
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I 

T IIK IJ>*« H<<umli ItMilutv «»Urs Uk* 1#»*Ii 
\<“«r of it"* ixHt'itu on tin* *hUh XoMiubor 
!t will not lio inappropriate on tin* ot m-ion 
In rival 1 tn n wont*, the id *1" nnd tin* 
olijc* l® mill wl i toll tin In-lilMlinn wh fonn»l«l 
'11)0 iin-dit ginemtion n not mum of the 
prundiv which rwt«l in tin jnftt •» npnnl 
to 1 ml mu (onijuii no in oxnct mmiico, nnd how 
ill (Ik nit itiH the Li-k to r.mo\e that piiplm 
mill m it< n tni'lilion It the onginnl 

r, xmm li timed out m Prof Bom -* motlo-t 
1 ilmnton in the IV-xhiui Colhgt forti jenr® 
ago thnt for the first turn hd to th< recognition 
of Judin's powir of contributing to the nut nie«*» 
nu lit of world b k*« hop 

Pn>f IWn ilismmfi in tin InM « f ««M|ne 
radiation t-o gn til) impn -ed J,ord Kihm tb it 
is fur inch ns 18% In submitted \ r'pre-ontntion 
to tin fetfntiry of ‘'Utp foi In '<*> ^ p,T, , n 'f 
Mutable fncilitu - to Prof Pom* to continue ih 
investigation- «Sir J .1 Thom-on, one of the 
nio<t eminent ph>MCi«ts of the ct ntun and 
for ninnt years President of the Rotnl ociclt 
I I I, foilword to the Cvlkctcd J%»/W Japan 
of ^.TC Bo-e, nfift.totlu.-t (h-^ten.- a- 
‘marking tin down ofrevnnl m India of »»«* 
in rcocirch in phlMitl anence tins whieli nn® 
Iwnn go market! a feature of the lwt thirty >mr 

r^i'Sb *>»• '' ork "'" 1 

of Sr Jflgndi- Bo«o 

II 

AftLr In. rtliniiunt from •!'<• IV'..l.nc) 

Y^tirtiv 

^nnffir hc= fo hind budding nnd equipment 
about lift tw » G p m)tP s ,* a nuelcu® 
well as one ne V | f„„ 1 whuli was 
for tho permnmnt n 1 generou « bem faction® 
t-ub-cquently ru-eti « ir j c Bom.* 

from r'd'hc “pintc , t |, WT Iks hi- nl o 

rc«idimnr oropertT of ^ fl 5I)em i tru®t for 
been plnc«i «) „.i, nnCem ent of knowledge 

utilizing the t j, P condition being that 

through the In****™ it® foundation The 
it carried out the object or n ^ ^ 

Institute is « rt>K ' of which hive hi deed 

oflSCO, all , the rT £ govern, ng body and 
been transferred to the g p mha> Ilon’ble 
trustees, nmong whom were ^ 


Mr II X IhiMi and Dr It L Chimdlmri 
'lh< pit fc r lit memlnrs of tin governing Ik*!) 
nubile nun liki Dr Ribindm Xnth iugorc. 
Dr I) M Bose, Mr S (’ Muherjnt, io> 
(ri tired), Mr .1 X Bi-u nnd Mr K C Neog) 
of the lypgidatm Assembly Mr .T C Mitter, 
tho Retired Account mt Gene nil of Ikngnl, is 
the finmicial ndusir of tin InMituti 


III 


Wlnli earning on hl< in\e-tig»tions on the 
n*pon°e of Iih metillie receni r* to th^ Ptimuhis 
of ileclric rtdntton, Prof Ilose was «lruck hj 
the siniilnnt) of Midi responses to tho i of Jning 
tissue® An account of thi> is thus pi\cn in n 
well known Ginn »n rnciclopiedii 

Ht Ihe Inlcrnatioaal Srience Congress at Pans 
in 11 KY) [Rose] announced hu docorerj of ihe 
response of inorganic matter to stimulus and the 
effects of fatigue, of stimulants and of poisons 
on the response of metals \drancmg further 
aloog this pith fcir f C Cose established the 
identity of physiological reactions in plants and 
animal® 


The«< div-oiem* line In-en ngnrded a*, of 
Midi linjKirt met that the Rond Q ocn.t\ oonfirnsl 
on him the distinction of its Fellowship An 
equally important acknowledgment of the laluc 
ot 1ns work was nndc bj the Acndeim of 
Sciences Vienna, In tinting him as their 
corresponding number 

In full recognition of the nlue of scientific 
work earned out nt the Institute, the Secret! r> 
of ^tnte for India and hi® Council ®ent i 
despatch in December 1020 guaranteeing the 
paiment of a permanent Imperial grant t> 
en«urc tin permanence of the In titute on 
condition that tho original object of the founder 
was maintained and n high «tmdard of scientific 
ictnify continued During Sir J C. Bo e* 
hfctiim lus ]>n«ence ns director io to he accepted 
ns guarantee that this condition i- fulfilled 
After hi® death n comunttie con«i e ting of five 
emment IVIlow - of the Rojal c ocict\ which was 
ippointed i® to report whether hone t ellorts arc 
liemg iml< at the Institute to ndianci 'Cientific 
knowledge 


Hie nanus of the numbers of this committee 


1 8 H A mes t i s , formerly Sheradian 
Professor of Botany, University of Oxford and 
one of the foremost authorities on riant 
Physiology (Chairman) 

2 Lord Rayleigh ms. 

3 bir John larmer, Fits., Professor of Botany 
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and Director Biological Laboratory Imperial 
College of Science 

I F 1\ Oliver, ib« Quaw Frofe«sor of 
Botany 

5 J B Cohen, f It s Profi «or of Or e smo 
Chemistry 

Wording: to tlie G ecretiry of *»t.itt.> do patch a 
more competent authnnti could not Ik elected 
to julge the scientific importance of the ti a c irehe* 
In thi tonnectim it will lie intere ting to read 
tin following account which uppiired in tin 
Time* of ‘Novembtr 10*3 

The Government of India has recognized ihe 
claims of the Institute to special con® deration 
Wording!? a subsiih for securing tbe permanence 
of the work under conditions which will onsnre 
adhesion to the ideals of the founder has been 
guaranteed In this matter the Government voices 
Indian opinion which is gratified to see so great 
an undertaking brought about by Indian witialive 
and corned out under Indian admini trntiOD 

I\ 

flic true tigutfon- emwd out hi IW Bo o 
for -eaeml years nflcrwanJ* related to the 
<• tihh«hmont of the important generalization of 
the e"Ctifnl unity of phi Ptolognrtl niechani m 
m plint and an mi il Mtny of the-e new result 
nec< itated the niolificition of conceptions hold 
hj the imho? hrs of the ol ler an l orthodox 
theory The shortcoming of the older theory 
were due to the fict tint it lnd not hitherto 
lieeii po «ibl<_ t> detect the mner aettuttes of 
tho plant, which wa only revealed by the 
invention mid construction nt the In tituU of n 
battery of npp irntu-> of evfraordm irdi great 
ensitiyiti, the performance of which wa at one 
time rogirded as incredible At my who *till 
roganl with «ome «cipfici ni the relnbihti of 
Sir J C Bo es instrument', may real with profit 
the following account which a pi cared in Mature 
of May G 10°0 

Sir Jagadis Boses Crescograph is so remarkably* 
sensitive lhat doubt wa3 recently expressed as 
to tbe reality of its indications as regard plant 
growth A demonstration in University College 
London on \pnl 23 has however led Lord 
Kavieigh and Proles ore Baybas Blackman 
1 G Donnati and others to state in the Tones of 
'lav 4th Wc are satisfied that the growth of 
plant tissues is correctly recorded by this mstru 
ment and at a magnification of from one million 
to ten million times, Sir W H Bragg and 
Professor I \\ Oliver who have seen similar 
demonstrations elsewhere gire like tedimODy that 
the Crescograph shows actual re*pon=e of living 
plant tissues to stimulus 

How important ha" been the idvunct unfe 
in Ihe knowledge of plant phy«iolo n, i by the 
work cimed out in the In titute wdl be evilent 
from the opinion expre -<s.l bv ‘onic of tire 
greate't authorities in plant-phi -aology Prof G H 
Vines, the Pro ident of the Bo e Re-eareh 

Committee of the Royal Society wrote 


It seems that yo i hare revolutionized in some 
respect®, and very much extended in others our 
knowledge of the response of plants to stimulus 
I have no hesitation in expressing the opinion that 
the publications of the Transactions of the 
Institute represent the best work done in plant 
i hysiolo„y during the period of existence of tbe 
Institute. Few endowments of research can have 
realized so striking a return 

c ir Tohn Farmer F r r- , Director of 
Bi ‘logic d LaboratoriC" of tinirereifi of London, 
wrote 

By your wonderful apparatus you have given 
a new organon to tbo®e who pursue exact methods 
of physiological and physical investigations 

rinnmzefT flu eminent Tin «im plant 
I by mlogi t and foreign member of the Royal 
''ocieti wrote m hi cfa icil work 

A very remarkable example ot the application 
ol exact physical methods f© the physiology of 
plant is afforded by the labours of the Indian 
savant wfio c e work must be acknowledged as a 
classic in the field of physiological research 
Hi» has been a true triumph of scientific 
phpeio/ogy m contrast with the mysterious theory 
of vitalism 

Prof Lemec the eminent plant pi y lologi t 
of tho Unirer-itv of Prague, wrote 

\our original methods In studying plant 
• reactions and growth means a new epoch of plant 
physiology 

Prof Moll ch nt one time Director of 
plant-nhy iolog> in the Umvcr lty of \ lenna 
vi ited the Lo e Institute and gate an iuldre® 
in which J e ®nid 

Though the Bose Institute is held in very high 
esteem as an important International centre of 
science yet my expectations have been greatly 
surpassed by what I have actually seen I saw 
the plant writing down the rate of assimilation 
of its gaseous food I also obserred the speed 
of the impulse of excitation in the plant leing 
recorded by the Resonant l reorder which auto 
matically mrenbes intervals of time as short as 
a thousandth part of a second All these are even 
more wonderful than fairy tales nevertheless 
those who have the opportunity of seeing the 
experiments become fully convinced that they are 
laboratory miracles revealing the hitherto invisible 
reactions underlying life. 

And he was Inm®elf able to confirm mid 
repeat with invariable "ucce" the crucial or pen 
ments which demonstrate the existence of exota 
tory impiil e in plant (\oture April U 1929) 

V memorial was ‘■ubmittel to the \ jeeroy 
from intellectual lei hr* of Great Britain, 
including such eminent «ci<?n ti f» as ‘•‘tr Charles 
Sherrington Pre i lent of the Loyal Society 
Prof F II Stirling f n. «. Lord Lai lei_b > r. f> ' 

Sir Oliver Lodge i r. « c ir G f Clare Thomson 
President of the Roy il Society of Medicine, 

Sir Humphrey Rolfc'ton Prof f G Donnan 
F n. r, IB Cohen f r. > S H \ i ne a 
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i ns, Sir ,Tolm runner, I «. s and others, 
m which special reference was made to the 

recognized position in the scientific world which 
has been attained by ibe Bose Institute for the 
advancement of science, and to add the expression 
of our high appreciation of the work achieved and 
the new methods devised there to the universal 
interest which they have excited We admire the 
ideal of the Institute where a number of post 
graduate scholars are being trained to devote tbeir 
Jives to the single minded pursuit of scientific 
investigation for its own sate and for the benefit 
of humanity We welcome the co operation of the 
Last with the West in the advancement of know 
ledge and believe that a further expansion of the 
activities of the Institute will lead as they have, 
m its short past to results both scientific and 
material which will redound to the credit of 
India and her Government 


Sr J G }Jo°e has always been a believer 
m the advancement of science in general and 
has never been parochial in his interests Though 
hi* first investigations were in the domain of 
phy«ic«, it hia been the chief mm of his life to 
dismantle the harm rs that artificially divide the 
various departments of science Accordingly the 
activities of the Institute h i* been extended to 
include biophysics zoology and human biology, 
for which there is an unique field in India 
For taking charge of systematic investigation of* 
the biological problems relating to man with 
the help of Lt. Col U 15 Seymour «cwell 
Director of the / S I, a highly trained scholar 
was appointed a few years ago to undertake 
important researches in thi-> line 

Similarly two of Prof Meghnad Slims mo*t 
idvanced students have bien appointed to carry 
on investigations on determination of constitution 
of chemicil compounds by the characteristic 
absorption spectra. I understand that a fuller 
extention of this department is m contcmpliUon 
and when fully developed is expected to lead to 
important advances in this particular branch of 
modern physic* 


VI 

Besides th' 1 di-coveries of Pir J C Bo«e, a 
considerable amount of independent work has 
been done by the ecliol irs of tho Institute 
Since the foundation of the Institute not le s 
than fifty origins I papers have appeared in their 
names m th'* Transactions of tho I5o«e Institute 
Special mention may lie made m this connection 
of the ri searches of "Mr Is C Isagnmlhi« 
Assi taut Mr II Bancrjecon “Proteolytic Enzymes 
in plant and oilsolublc vitamins, which have 
bten lughlv spoken of by European Scienti t- 
Mr Guru Pra*annn Das's work on “Action of 
drugs on animate and plants’ and Mr f-urendrn 
Nath Dis’h study of the ‘Aenous inipul cs and 
rhythmicity of plants are al-o noteworthy In 
the recently inaugurated department of Human 
Biology the mve-ti B ations of Mr Prova B h Ch 
Basu is already attracting considerable attention 
from anthropologi ts m Europe and America 
Dr Ynm Kumar Datta and Mr Sure«h Cli Deb 
have jUat completed two papers on “Absorption 
Spectra of Silver Halides and Lead Ilalule 
Vapour* ' which have been verv liiglily spoken 
of by competent authorities who have «cen their 
works It will not nteo be out of place to mention 
here thrt some of the men who received training 
in the methods initiated by Sir J C Bo B e ht 
his In=tiute are also continuing their studies in 
their respective places The investigation* Of 
Prof L Rao of Mysore and of my humble 
self mnv be mentioned 

The above will indicate, though inadequately, 
some of the recent activities of the Institute 
associated with the name of Sir J C Bo«e and 
hi ideals and labours for tho cau«e of science 
in tins country The Institute, founded by him, 
with all its assets belong to the Indian nation, 
and if the present and future generations of 
Indians learn to regard it ns such and strive to 
further its cause, the life and labours of fur J C 
Bose will not be m vain 
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TOE rAILURr or THL NATIONAL 
government 
DisuouMrvr 

», h„'Go^L°S' ™ fbte -nJ'jgJri 

for the purpo e of cotch.nfr totf’ ™ “ 

the Xationnl Government, he 
in fivour of petcc anl ill ‘irm'tme thin*^ 

Thee cool things 1«U «*a* °£Sn with 
J“t thej profe a to »ppro'| * Debate , hc 
faint prnw In the Ui , Mr t, e> mo ur 

Hou e of Commons the other a ^[, ni ter 

CoA. M , pointed out to 
that in one sentence of his P , 

Mr Ram ay Ma-DonaU u ed the c word, 

No Government can compel 1 6 f 0 r tfieni and 

to take rinks they feel too E r ^* |cnd our 
for our part wc say that we canno 
obi gations in order to induce them 
In that one sentence a ^, Ir ^.kTroyed the 
pointed out the Prime fortune 

Di armament Conference an *« ouf Cock 

of the armament firm' t w htt£ supplies of 
w a nt on to point out t!l ‘nre beme poure l 
spelter nicLle and scrap iron & g nud the 
into German} by Bnti h cnp ' , th at «he is 
capital] t of other countr ^ . « rmJ w ho are 
heme aidcl b} Briti h arminv 8 3jL t are . forbidden 
a lverti ing in German} Cock, 

to her b\ the Treatv of ' 5T erninen t benches 
was challenged from the G e at once 

to g,ve the name of ‘f “J” iherli-ing 
did, and pointed out that the} 
tanks for sale in German} 

Govef-nMFnt Helps Vkmvmcvt Firm, 

The Fulham by election^ result, wher^ 
wa» a turnover of somethin,, de-cribed bv 

from the Government, has been mcl l e nt 
the Prime Minister a «" Tthe e nrm „ ne nt 
It was, however a revolt ogam ,, Govern 
firma —ho -ith the ““ “VjL? of (jSSr 

3j,P™ ‘ te^NiVonab) «to*> 

Se.“d' J'A as - ‘J-KSSt 

President of the Board of Tra ,e f a th „ port of 
would wthholl farther l cence-, or the «P ^ 
arms and munition-', to which he g 
anl decisive reply ‘No >-ir 

Government Losses in Bv Elutions 


means impie ed or sati fieri with his leader hip 
Thev realize that if the Government goes to the 
countr} a. a National Government it is heading 
for di ruption and that in this disruption the 
Conservative Pirt} may be ab olutely defeated 
ind di organized. The recent b} election results 
are very significant The Government vote in 
the Claj Cross election Iropped b} 4o5 per cent 
Vt the Ei t Fulhim by-election the Government 
vote hopped by 4 > per cent and at the Kilm lrnock 
b\ -elect on bv 4’ per cent But for the 
*1 lit in thi Labour vote at tho last of the e 
h} -elections the Government candidate woull 
not have been returned a lie wa on a minorit} 
vote 


Ctovi tnments Mumcipvi Dlievts 
The National Government has failel and 
till fills to appreciate the mm! anl temper of 
the countrv Thi wa further brought out m 
the recent municipal election* The Labour 
Party ha 1 a nett gam of 24* seat in England 
anl U ile having won 261 seats and lo t only 
19 Mlule the Con ervative Party hardlv gained 
i cat any where and lo t well over 100 
* The Scotti h elections took place about ten 
days Liter an 1 toll a similar tale The Laboui 
Pirty had a nett gam of oO seat", having game l 
54 seats and lo t oul} 4— the Con ervative seat- 
falhng to Labour as inevitabl} a m the Engh h 
an l W el«h election 

Con epvatives \V ivr Mope \pviAviEvfs 
The Conservative Party do not believe in the 
po sibtlity of dr armament and this explains their 
luke-warmness at the Conservative Conference 
At their Annual Conference the} pa* ed a 
resolution recording the r grave anxietj with 
rc<mrd to the inadequacy of the provisions made 
for Imperial defence which tho Times pointed 
out meant nn in truction to the Government for 
“an immedi ite men ure of re-armament by this 
countr} 

Consei v wives Low Aims 
The kir Minuter the Marquc«s of Lon Ion 
derrv speaking on di-armament only about ten 
davs ago said “W e might have aimed too high 
Some might have believed it was possible to 
obtain a Convention that might eliminate war 
But that was an ideali tic conception I do not 
know whether we can avert war \\ hat we can 
do is to urge the people to u e their influence 
in everv part of the world so (1 at I car shall be 
postponed as long as po* ible I am not sure 
it i« possible for nnvone to eliminate weapons 
of war 
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tlie Labour Government left office there w®* 

7R6 771 people m i«e.pt of out relef in Englanl 
7 j P October 21 19°>3 thi- number 

half of the inmred unemployed m a 
being subjected to the Mean-, le t 

Slori Minfbs UNFMPLOYtn 

that there were more miner earner m the 

fact is that the number ^ ry? 700 under 

Morr Eco.ojncs” For the Foot 

But the CfawTuUnd 

Thev nre hoping to re luce j but 

Tax of the wealth) in "* < 1 " ^.ng ten* 
to enable them tod° SO > “^ lcll P be neht that 
of thorn* mds of ° n l e d ns entitled to 

the> have h ' therto tl , t ^ vl KE some 3o000 to 
In Wales alone thi ^ ft national 

40000 people mid m teal of JSfaed m0 « t 

Wilfhuo to'beartte ^f^lTha?"^ *ly 
S'S’CSl Poor to IH.,us,o„, 
Appalung Tope ^oume-ts 

„ , r „ i mmsm. 

^ t? 8 » g™» |-r ^ ” rasa 

about £1000 a minute we live » » P ir 
to provide defence n lT , our nrm ament 

The mo t naive even e l tial enemies 

firms supplying forei f" e ^ * * P „t i»=ue of the 
Irly NZj aldA^Forcc Ga etU where we read 

“The By stem “pensive 

firms to supply P° ss,W S fi “ te defensive measure 
weapons constitutes a ^j?’ be better for ns than 
for ourselves for what c0 [,Le material could 

that out eneune. nonoel •« ™ he outbreak ol 
be cut off automatically on 
hostilities ? 

A more futile argument ha^^surcy ^ 

been put forward and eta g^.ngotohe who 
Lord Lymington M , * 1 ,i. a t the Founder of 
apparently has neyer hen l the peacemaker- 
our religion taught Ble { con tituents 

For Lord T L 5 m, ,bf hhe m tell the whole lot of 
“Per-ontdly I should tt* « t0 HelL Vnd 

Sr s M?™Sal.n p, teii» h 'h'jr ■' 

Savour oTpeoeo and d, armament ! 

Gover.mevts be 

S Safhal s,t John S.mon 
— 10 


and the Rational Government followed the lines 

s. 8 iJSsrs^-TO 5 
i*r ssrss 

mfjn.m.c pre. ure on Japan not mote r to 

“ari ™ th.. Bn. .then the 1 -auona 
Government » anted to pul, economic ore Hire on 

tile nearly 1 0 per cent of Jap in » export trade 

B,,t 'IvStJ Sf Ja'jS'aSd Chma ‘ arm 

on supplying both uapi « nm e with tl < 

bounds 

Tlie Bi hop of Chelmsford pomlcd out recentl, 
tint -a long as priaaite pet-ona an able to mah 

in the making of armamenU 


“toed pnctically alone at Geneva u 

« ■ • 1* s .SdS 8 S r J 

sss tfffnX^d'iTh'S 

France “ { , per . na a« the rcptc-cntt 

'“ PP i'„, 7 t iaronal Government to tilebe 

tats of out I-at'ona^ Fmlch Air Jim, tr 

c «s« r ” co nra fish '' 

“Tie" m pou.ibd,ty of the Nat anal Govern 
nient is indeed heavy 

DmRMAMFvT Lack of Support 

influence en °“° h weight for any atttul 

uT* Air Arthur Hen leivon 0 
C £T SecStar) in the Labour Govern men 
Foreign rj^., Britain at Geneva. Hi* wor 

represents Grwit «rnu wa? ^ ^ Un ]m 

the Di armament Conference . 

. r >r_ Hender-on is threatening to rc“ig- 

the Bnti h and other Government. 
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Conserv wives and Pi edges to India 
With regard to India the Conservative Part) 
is no more to bo trusted than it is m nnj other 
sphere of our n itionnl, international, or political 
lift No one has promised more, or in more 
definite clear and concise terms than Mr Ram-ay 
MacDonald, and no one has done less than he 
when he lias been at the head of the Government 
Lord Irwuij when Viceroj, referred in June, 
1929 to the aims of India regarding Dominion 
Status anil u°ed the«e words 

*1 earnestly pray that as the future unfolds 
itself, i re may see the sure realization of this hope.’ 
On 31ft October, 19°9 he made his famous 
declaration tint it was 

implicit in the Declaration of 1917 that the 
natural issue of India s constitutional progress ns 
there contemplated is the attainment of Dominion 
Status ’ 

That statement tons made as the Secretary 
of State explained in the IIon«e of Commons 
‘for the removal of India’s doubts’ and ‘to 
i-sut a clear declaration of exi ting policv ’ 

Refoie the Joint Committee, on July IS, 
19 53 Lord Irwin tried to minimize this clear 
definition and to bring another -erie» of doubts 
by « ly ing tb \t that declaration dealt onlv with 
the realm of ultimate purpose It mull no 
commitments vvlutever n-> to dite 

Lord Rnnkeillour one of the pillar* of the 
Con ervntive Party, who was for many yeirs 
Doputv Sneikcr of the Hou*«, of Commons cams 
so little about pledges given in the name of tin 
King Fmperor tint he *utd ‘Tho-e were the 
word-, of the Vieetoy They can lie overruled by 
Parliament’ Vnd the Marque s of Salisburv, 
mi other Tory pillar «aid ‘Let there be no 
mistake W e do not admit any pledge exci pt a 
conditional pledge’ 


Mr Winston Churchill, of coursi, went further 
than any of them He said that 

“It seems therefore wrong for the high servants 
of the Crown, whether Ministers Viceroys or 
Governors to use this phrase ( Dominion Constitn 
tion) or hold out hopes bs*ed upon it unless they 
see their way to its practical realization within 
some period of time to which Jiving men can 
reasonably look forward If they have ideas that 
India may become a self gevermng dominion like 
Canada or Australia icii/nn one Itunlrcd or tiro 
hundred years, and that is all they mean by it 
they ought not to use such a phrase without al=o 
explaining that it cannot be achieved in any 
period which men can foresee’ 


, If the Prime Minister, the Viceroy, mid even 
the King Emperor hi in -elf, in linking declarations 
to India tint India mint hue full re-pon«ibihtv 
for her own government had the reservation in 
mind tint tins could not be attained “within i 
hundred years or two hundred yeirs” that doe- 
not tally with the statement made by the 
Secretary of State for India in Pirliunent when 
lie said that the statement of the Runs 
Repre-entutiv e wis made for the purpose of 
removing Indian doubts and to make ‘a clem 
declaration of existing policy ' 


Again the Conservative Tam, in tlu word 
of Lord Lyttons hi-toric dispatch of 1878 uoull 
June us laid open to the charge of having ‘nken 
every means in our power of breaking to tin 
heart the words of pronn-e we Jnu nth ml to 
tlie ear 

It i. not bcjoml tlic bound, of ,l,n 
that it may be a Labour Government— a red 
Galumr Govirnmcnf— and not the present un 
rameipM lot, tibo mil h»o to .Jotlhreiwh 
Parliament the Bill that will give n d re«ixni«ibii 
«elf government to India. 


Ijondon, IGth d\oremher, 197 i 




MY FIRST DAY in LENINGRAD 

B\ MTYA J«ARAA BANERJEE 


T HE trim stopped at Leningrad after a 
long run of fourteen hours from 
Helsinki or Helsingfors It , w ,s ** 

cold winter morning of January, 1*133 

Snow was falling incessantly like white 
feather , green was blotted out of the earth 
the severe winter had sucked out all green-— the 
emblem of life — and left the earth bloodless, 
wan — pure snow white Fields were white, the 
roofs of the buildings and huts were white, 
ever green trees were white and bent down 
under the heavj weight of the snow Oh, 
it was a terrible morning— a morning which 
one feels through ei en nerve, and remembers 
for life — the temperature was 20 degrees 
below 0° centigrade The tram emptied itself 
within a fewroinutcs I had one Eng is 
speaking gentleman in my compartment whom 
I requested to help me by finding out e 
“Intourist ' man wbo was to take charge o me 
under the arrangement with the Intouris , 
the State tourist company The gentleman 
asked his porter to bring down my lugg a g e 
too and searched for the man who 1 wa, 
told by the Intounst in-charge at Copenhagen 
where I had booked myself for Russia, was 
sure to come and wait for me at the s a i° 
We waited for about five minutes— which was 
enough to freeze a man from a tropica countr) 
My hands were aching, the toes had g™y° 
numbs, the ears turned red, the hand er 
became wet and nostrils swollen i 
terrible for me but I was almost he p es 
could not speak the language, but tha was 
great hindrance ,— the ven thought that this 
was a country having laws quite differe 
others, a land where the rich were e 
tunates, the menace of society a , 
from Kit-ini' a taxi or callin'! a porter 
knows how to pa, the P°rter-if I F>«J 
direct I might be found gudtv by t e , > „ 
State bnt what to do in that homble cold 
I just walked up and down the pla 0 
companion wont to find the “ a “ 

M nlfang kept me n tittle warm I was c'«™>S 
this now country for their bad management' 


for this cold reception to n newcomer who 
was coming under State arrangement 

A young lady stepped before me and 
asked in ijmte good English, Arc yon coming 
from Copenhagen “ ‘Tes are you tile 
Intounst agent 9 ' “W and without any 
apologl for being late she asked a porter 



, ,,,, luawice to the car which was 

r^4srs»».a.mnfrr i 

^s°gixen''a e ch,t°Mt“e«*h The ear moyed on 
Td anwc began to talk like old fnends Seeing 
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‘us talking and laughing anyone would have 
.lmrdlj believed that we had met each other 
.) just a few minutes before Her wajs were 
charming She wiped out the Russian 
picture I wns cherishing so long in my mind — 
a hard, rough man without a heart) laugh or 
I sense of humour and art The Russian 
^ccmod to me the same man as I had seen 
im the other civilized countries of Europe 
said, "It seemed fdmo the number of porters 
in the station is insufficient ” She smiled 
and said "Yes* because nowadavs every one 
carrncs his ovrn InggageTherc are no bourgeois 
, now who require a porter to carry an attache 
' case ” 

| l "But in case of heavy luggage a porter is. 
* needed * 

j "Yes”, said she, "and there are some for 
that You see we require so roan) labourers 
1 m our factories and fields that we can spare 
, ‘very few for this sort of work ” 

As the car pissed through the streets of 
Leningrad some incomplete houses came to 
ray notice. I asked the reason She replied, 
“In winter it is difficult to do outdoor 
work Now they are all working in factories 
and some arc sent to collective farms 
During the summer they will be called out 
to do all this outdoor work” I paused 
a while and asked, “In summer your agncul 
tural work too goes on in full swing, )ou 
require outdoor labourers for all these con 
istruction works and surely your factories do 
not sleep in those days So, if all the workers 
are accommodated in factories now and if they 
are taken out in summer either your factories 
; suffer for want of labour or you can’t real!) 
cmplo) all the workers in the factories 

She exclaimed, "Oh yes, we are in great 
need of laboureres We hav c not got enough 
I again asked her, "Well, now )OU have 
plenty of work to do You are creating a 
new country You are converting an 
agricultural country into an industrial one. 
You have man) waste lands to dig and 
make mines, new plants to erect, new roads 
and buildings to construct So, you can give 
employment to so many labourers But one 
ila\ this progress must come to 


end 


New creations must stop when consumption 
will be less than production as was the 


case in America What will you do then ? 
How will )Ou employ so man) workers 
who are working now On that day the 
unempIo)raent question will be as grave a 
problem for )Ou as it is now for the 
capitalist countries ” 

She replied with her characteristic 
smile, "No, certaiul) not Russia is not 
America. This unemplo)ment has been caused 
b) the exploitation of the capitalists — but 
here there is no exploiter — none is eager 
to make profit at the cost of others* 
labour If we see we are producing more than 
we consume by working a seven hour 
day we will not cut down the labour but 
the working hour V e had an eight hour 
working day Already we have made it 
seven and when possible wc maj reduce 
it to 6, *) or 4 hours ” 

V e passed through a narrow gate 
which she pointed out as the old main 
entrance of the town proper Beyond this 
gate rich merchants used to live in the 
Tsar's time The people seemed to be poor 
in terms of capitalist countries All over 
Europe except this “new country” the 
smart and genteel appearance of the people, 
their neat dressses, shmrog cars, streets 
lined with glass shop windows at once 
tell about the wealth and the standard of 
living of the people there, but Russia 
seemed different — very different 

The tram cars — two, three or sometimes 
four, connected together wore running 
along the streels with several passengers 
hanging on the foot board holding a rod 
Seldom does a motor car come in sight 
Not a single shop with a fine display 
came to my notice The road was slippery 
as the Bnow was pressed down hard on 
them 

The car reached its destination — the 
"October Hotel”, a palatial building with 
a modern revolving glass door, a fmo 
staircase and spacious well equipped rooms 
I was taken to the Secretar) of the 
Hotel a )oung educated man I did not 
like to miss this opportumt) to have a 
talk with a Russian youth I nsked 
about the «) stem of Government I came to 
] now that everyone is paid by the State 
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SH FIKST DAI IN LFNINGRAD 


6S5 



Modem Arcb.lect»-« .n bn- ”S” d 


according to his merit— an ^ msn 

than an ordinary factors l b ^ slew ird, 
ager of a hotel earns more ! ” capitalist 

and the only difference arith t h ate 
countries is that they do not alhm ^Pj Mt 
business or private property is g muse in 
grasp the idea and asked, f ^ out 

remuneration exists how cm } ^ a U 
classes * It may be yon ha arc sUrc to 
classes of the Tsar’s time bu y^ 
create another scries of classes , more 

He said "You mean some mdlhav ^ 

money than other's, bnt ho 
classes ** Tyrone bad no 

— ‘ As it did in the past P mad ,, lt 

religions class distinctions ^ ) 

and you know it pretty wel , “Cut, mi 
\\ itli burning eyes he rep Russia unlike 

fnend, money has lost its val earns and 

other countries Suppose an* Cut what 

reserves more money than « business 

can he do with that * He can t float ft 
of his own, can’t buy a building of ^ ^ 
cant have a pleasant ^nrc h„ son to cat 
cant make am provision for that be 

omdlr onlv things he can do are tn 


can go to the cinema or 

times a week, y , dls b of dinner, or 

shoes, instead of > J°^ o table9 an d that s 
three or four chai death all the 

■\cc A "sV;™p rl^m be' coud rated hi 

STSSTs IhSr- R7 ‘S two 

finish and the other , oS crc oats 

?OU^~ 1 s?±r!S 

;=rs !*s-rss-"f«s 

d "md “Ob, I dont admit vm. arc at 

7*'" y° 

vSg..-b,.>,c 
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step to it, the means to the end, not tho end. 
VVo have to train the people, to train their 
brains to accept this new idea. So our progress 
is bound to be slow. That clay there will 
be no classes amongst us.” 

“Well, when do you expect to have it ?” 

“After fifteen, thirty or fifty years — none 
can say when, but we must have it one day.” 
His eyes sparkled — his face had lines of 
determination. 

I a*»kcd, “Do you think it will be possible 
to supply everyone’s needs f Suppose I want 
to have a — evening drive daily in a car — will 
the State allow it ?” 

— “Oh yes, if the State has sufficient cars 
to supply everybody — otherwise one car may 
be given to three or four families or they 
may get the car every alternate day — every 
thing will be given equally to every member 
of the community.” 

— "Well, if I see that my necessities will 
be supplied by the State why slnll I labour ?” 

— "Ob, you will be forced to do it— unless 
you worx you will not be helped by the 
State — you must starve.” 

— "If I am forced to work,” asked I, "it is 


quite natural for me not to work with ray 
full capacity.” 

— "Yes, but that isyour cnplialist mentality. 
We arc creating a new generation who will 
love to work, who will think of the idle as a 
traitor, a menace to society, who nro taught 
that their only religion is to work for society.” 

My guide intervened and said, "Well, Mr. 
Banerjee, ) ou should now go to the dining 
liall and be ready 60 that I can take yon out 
as early as possible.” 

The secretary gave me several tickets for 
meals and asked me not to lose any 33 it 
meant the loss of one meal. I was accom- 
panied by my guide to a room where I found 
several other tourists. They were leaving 
1 Leningrad that day. Amongst them three 
came from America, one of whom was a thin 
5 young lady, and one was from Australia. # 
l * I nsked them, "How did j ou like Russia ? 

1 All of them exclaimed unanimously, 
"Wonderful.” The gentlemen from Australia 
‘ moving his bald head and swingmg Ins Strang 
long muscular .arm in the a.r satS 
boo flier’ have 'no unemployment. Ian t it 
..underfill — .they have done miracle . 


"But you seo they ruthlessly suppress 
the public opinion against them— the people 
have lost their individual independence 
and how can you praise it ?” was my question. 
The lady replied, “That heppens in even’ 
country. They allow only that much liberty 
which they think will not do any harm to the 
existing Government and not more. Look at 
the shootings on the unemployed in our 
country, look at the treatment by the British 
police of the hunger marchers, look nt the 
Fascists in Italy, the treatment of the Nazis 
by the German Government ( at that time 
the Nazis were declared an illegal body in 
Germany). What do you sec in all these so- 
called democratic countries ? Only partv 
rule and Russia is not an exception.” 

— "Well then, what can Ru«9ia boast of f 
What new thing has she given to her people ? 
What has she gained at the cost of so much 
bloodshed f” 

— “Masses are the masters of the country 
instead of a handful of men, and that’s a great 
achievment,” said she. 

— "And those handful of men are now 
ruled, exiled, and hung like beasts,” added I. 

The Australian gentleman shouted, “That’s 
natural.” I was surprised to 6ee what 
influence Russia had on those people of 
America, the hot-bed of capitalism. Their 
guide came in and intimated that ‘the car 
was ready.’ They’ bade farewell and went 
out The Australian gentleman said, "Hope 
to meet you again in Moscow.” 

I took my dinner — one of the worst I had 
in my* life. Only things I could take were 
pieces of boiled potatoes and one slice of 
brown bread and that was without butter. 
The black bread was rancid and I doubt 
whether dogs could relish it. I said 
to the in-cbaige, "I do not take beef or pork.” 
So, please arrange for fish, fowl or mutton.” 
Fowl and mutton were out of the question — 
the only’ thing I got was a piece of tinned 
fish vying with the salt itself for saline taste. 

I enquired if milk was available. Tho reply 
was in the negative. Even ‘Clmi’ or tea 
was served without milk. The dining hall 
was quite clean. Tho stewards were well- 
dressed. There was an orchestra party 
Some well-dreMWd gentlemen came to my 
notice in ' They did not look 

t ’ 





FIRST DA\ IN LLMNGEAD 
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like foreigners Later I came to know that 
my guess wa? true So, now m Russia some 
can come and have their meals in a goo 
restaurant accompanied by sweet music 
while others are labouring hard outside 
amidst the snow with ragged sheepskins on 
their bodies and with shoes about to swallow 
anything with their greedy jaw^ Still they 
say, “We have abolished classes 

This October Hotel was onginalh a hotel 
m the Tsar s time It is situated just before 
the Moscow station near the post oilice. 

It has steam heating arrangement i^verj 
room has a bath room of its own an a 
modern comfort. 

I was waiting for the 
guide and getting 1 m 
patient with her for 
wasting my time She 
came at about three in 
the afternoon with an 
other lad} whom I had 
seen before with the 
American party The 
young lady said, “Now 
I shall bid farewell 
to you-— my sister will 
show \ou even thing ’ 

I felt it like a loss tc* 
lo«e a prelti companion 
in a country like Rus«n, 
but there was no help 
She was onl} to receive 
visitors from the station 
and take them to the 
hotel Her duty ended 
there M} new guide *'*> C °"''L P „t 
good English and though she 
pretty she had a laughing * 
keen intelligence She too made m , , 
fnend within a few minntes an , 

what places I would like to see P ' 

“F very thing but specially your society, your 
factories agriculture and art. 

“Well then, let us go to the opera 
as there is scarcely nn ' tl “ c , cs 0 f 
any other place Almost all t P, or 
interest will be closed within half anV wrhere 
so So it will be usele » to go } 

''"-“But I think I .Hall k»™ to pa} 
it, probabU , it is not included m 
tour” 


With a Bmile she said, “I am afraid it 
is not— J oil shall have to pa> for it and it 
will be convenient for >ou to have a taxi 
which will wait for vou there and bring you 
back to the hotel ” . 

“Aren't you coming with me ? askea j 
—‘1 am very sorrv, I won’t be able to keep 

late hoars a, I am feeling too tired tod.} I 
have had to rest on m} legs practically the 
whole da, with the American tourists 

As I did not want to waste an, tune 
there and had a desire to see the Itiminn 
theatre I agreed to go to the opera She 
s ,,d ‘Then 1 should go now because 
I shall hate to make arrangements for 



. .Ar LjSS 

The Ma«eum of the Revolution 
(Formerly the \\ inter T.Uec) 
w-Aitr seat in the opera It is not nlwass 
available ’ She went off Sitting beside the 
glass windows I was looking over this new 
citi nf Leningrad the mother of Leninism 
This is the Clt, where Maraism first got root 
and flowered— it was in this citr that the 
revolution was first declared 

In the evening thegu.de accompanied me 
in a taxi to the opera She liad got the ticket 
beforehand but she bad to run from one door 
to an other to get admi?=.on Though il was 
riven a ticket no seat was empty-an extra 
§,air had to be brought in for me The 

RUI ' Th^sta^xras ahuge one The auditonum 
ivas a eight -st reyed building The spectators of 
the highest storey could hardly be recognized. 
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The stall, ground-floor and all the stoieys were 
packed. Iliad to pay jnoiethan one pound 
to secure a seat almost in the last row. But 
that was because I wn« a foreigner and did 



MADONNA LITA 

After a painting attributed to IjeoDardo da Vinci 
now in the Hermitage Gallery, Leningrad 


not hold the "labour-ticket.” The labourers 
have special concessions everywhere— -in 
theatres, cinemas, retail shops, dispensaries, 
schools, factories, food-stores, hotels. They 
pay eight or ten times less than wo 
or the "Nepmcn” do. I have seldom seen 
any theatre on the Continent with such a 
huge auditorium and so packed. I recalled 
the foolish people who had said that Russia 
did not love art and had destroyed it. Whnt 
other country has brought art so near to the 
masses as Russia ? The people hero in 
the auditorium seemed different from those 
■whom I had seen in the Btrccts. Here almost 
everyone had decent dresses— some young 
ladies had even eye-veils, cosmetics 
faces and opera-glasses in their hands. Some 
youths were dressed in the full evening dress. 


During the first few years after the revolution 
Russia bad banished all sorts of amusements. 
I was told dance halls were forcibh closed— 
fox-trot was a great offence, none dared to 
go to the resturants which were mainly for 
foreigners, as they might bo marked by the 
terrible G. P. U., the secret police department, 
as bourgeois. But nowadays as Russia has 
brought the situation under control, the people 
think themselves out of the danger /one. 
There is now very little cliancc of losing 
what they have earned with their blood, and 
amusements and various means of recreation 
are gradually making their way into Russia. 
Nowadays Russians throng in the dance- 
halls like bees though the number of the halls 
is still very small Theatres are packed, 
cinemas overcrowded, night-life can be 6een 
in Russia, the land of the terrorist 0 During 
one of his recent epecclies Kaganovitch who is 
next to Stalin in influence, b as declared that 
new dance halls nnd amusement houses are 
to be constructed in course of the Second 
Five-) car Plan 

I could not understand a single word of 
the pin). As it Avas an opera, there Avcrc 
plenty of songs, and some of the singers had 
beautiful voices. The orchestra was one of 
the finest I have ever heard About 
fifty men were playing on instruments of 
different types creating a pathotic low tune 
which vibrated and resounded from one wall 
to the other and that was really a dream. . 
Though the scenes were not gorgeous yet 
they were beautiful. I had never seen such 
a realistic nnd beautiful full moon nnd blue 
pky on any stage. It was bathed with the soft 
blue of a moon-lit might. One thing readily 
attracted the notice of a foreigner — the 
wonderful discipline of the Russians. There 
was no Doise during the intervals in the 
nuditorium, though there were several 
thousands of spectators there. There were 
no hawkers cr)ing "chocolates, cigar, ciga- 
rettes,” no brisk collection of tea cups or 
beer glasses There were no half-naked 
ballet girls with dresses which coincided with 
every curvo of the body. No attempt was 
made to show the woman’s figure in its naked 
form, and no scene exciting sexuality was 
shown during the whole play ns is very 
common in other parts of the Continent Wc 
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INDIANS ABROAD 



B\ BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


Unjust Attack on the Indian Agent in 
South Afnca 

We arc sorr) to road the following extract 
from an article in the Indian Opinion 
of South Africa, reproduced in the Seri ant of 
India of November 23 

“If the Agent has succeeded in doing °ome- 
thing substantial in this country, he has 
certainly succeeded in bringing about a 
clenvngo in tho comraumtv which ne\er 
existed Officialdom m India is well versed 
m the art of dmde et tmpera and if we were 
to experience a repitition of that in tins 
country, it will bo a sorry day for tho Indian 
community and the creation of an Agency 
m this country will have been a eur>e rather 
than a blessing' 

Commenting upon this the Scnanl of 
India iays 

“This is the unkmdest cut of all for 
which there is not the slightest excuse The 
Indian Agent is not the ruler of the land 
nor Indians the bulk of his subjects that he 
might conceivably profit by divisions among 
Kern SS wn the wilde-t desperation can 
Sail such a mmton dmeo asa.n«t l>» 

Agent.” 

We entirely agme with the Scnant oj 

In ' h l tz 

SOaS tefv h« C actmti*9 inTlauntuis, British 
minutely East Africa where he 

was'^ent^on'^dopatation by the Government 
0f \t$L these places he tried hrs utmost for 

bringing about umty "™°”| h Xrmrcl policy 
fact, this patriotic and « R , t somo 

„„ has part b w# ;» abr „ ad 

reactionary Enrop™ „t con*ider- 

ZTSv* inTud“m have alwa) s regarded the 


Indian Opinion as a journal well known for 
its sturdy independence and sobriety of news 
The names of Mahatma Gandhi and Mr 
Polak have been associated with it and wo 
expect greater decency and better judgment 
from the Indian Opinion than what has been 
displayed in its recent is«ucs "W e can quite 
appreciate the difficult times under which oar 
countrymen in South Africa have been 
pas«ing but tins is all the more reason why 
thej should not Io«e their sense of proportion 
and , shall wc add, sense of justice and 
fairpluy ? 

The Hindu Muslim Problem m Kenya 

A tragic drama in the public life of East 
Africa is being enacted at Nairobi and it may 
have far reaching consequences Hindus and 
Muslims of Nairobi have quarrelled among 
themselves and by their nil handling of the 
whole situation have brought humiliation 
cot onlv to Indians in Nairobi or 
Kcii)a but to our people in East Africa 
generally and wc have to hang down our 
heads in shame at the unhapp) turn lhat the 
events are tnhiDg in that East African colony 
Up to this time the Indians in East Afnca 
were free from the communal poison and thcr 
solidarity was nn example to their countrymen 
at home But now they have fallen on evil 
da) a and if things are allowed to drift 
as the) are drifting these da)s there will 
soon bo a repitition of the Hindit-Mushm 
dis«cnsions on n xa«t scale and the whole 
public life of our people m East Africa 
will be destroyed How tins problem originated 
has been very ably explained by Mr A B 
Patel, nAR at l ill, of Mombasa It is an 
important document that puts the whole 
thing m a nutshell and deserves to be quoted 
in full Here is Mr Patel s anah bis of tho 
whole situation taken from the Kenya Dath/ 
Mail of 25tli October 
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HINDU MUSLIM RELATIONS 
Analysis of De\ elopmexts 
Past Happy Relations 
1 The relations between Hindus and 
Mohnmedans were exempHnlY tapny and 
cordial in this country until 1931 T 
is supported by the following facts . 

(a) At no tune was there nnv trouble °r 
strained relations between Hindus 
Mntnmeitans in tie Indian comminute of 
E» t Africa. They acted ns Indians first unit 

^""piliMl fi“bt and particularly 
for common roll was carried oi " 
country unanitnou ly by both comm 

let Out of twelve sessions »' * he ,,S'i S„ 

held, eisrht were presided over b r "a, n 

S1I of which being held under Mohnmedsn 

P (d) ,d Tbno«t all Indian denutatmu.^ to 
England or India were led b J 

(el llombasa Indian A '°'\ [o h«me<hii 
generally presided over ” 5 ’ lt them 
Morchant the nroroinent amone * JjJJJ 
him? the late Sheth Abdul Ra jj 

Wrnm Air Ahmed Jamal and Air A 

K <fl r AYhen the Afomba'a Indnu community 
co-operated with and sent memi^ ^ o{ 
Mombasa Alunicipal Board nr** ’ „ 

-ven Indian members nominated ■ ** 
Alohnmednns and one Hindu u e»l to 

struck anyone that it was e Vt,nt ,n Stn* 
think in terms of Ind.ans and not in term 
of Hindus nn 1 Alohnmenan" « u fR 

I can multiply '"■‘S“ d , u ^‘d!,m%»e.Wu 
cient to prove that no Hindu 
at all existed until 1931 

Reasons Of Sl'I-ictons 
Following were the cireurn't-a nces w ^ 
rightly or wrongly created su ® t]iat t hey 
mind of «ome of tho Mohamed represent 
were not receiving a fair chance to repre^n 

the Indian interens on public Qn q{ lhe 

(al In January 1JJ \ r j. own now to 
Congress was held, ns is wel ^ standing 
upset a unanimous doei io " • Jomt 

committee ns regards delegation to 
Parliamentary Committee ,he min d 

There were wile«pread Conrn ?M 

of several prominent I >< ’ r50^, * i f orce and its 
hal lost Its oU prestg. .( 

working was not saie 

Air Isher Da«s and his frwnd ^ ^ #t 

Persons with such f^'ng _ ^ D ^ n e houlJ 
lea«t for some time Afr ha 1tl0n 8n d 

Lake charge of the Congrc 4 be 

become a general a °. thought 

was a Alohamedan but beca The firet d 2 ? 

oY’the' ;”,.u l rorralrf E the »•>*>!" 


the session supported that view and the 
election of the subjects committee reflected it. 
Knowing fully well that mo t of the prominent 
H ndns and many Hin lu delegates ^pnorted 
Mr Sham su Deen’s Secretaryship Messrs 
L,r, Rim Nob and N S Mangat played their 
la*t card to avert the change in *ecretarrl„p 
and preached at night to fc.khs and Hindus 
that it was aHmduAIoslem que tion and 
the Alohamedans desired a Mohamcdan Secre- 
tary of the Congress The ten*u>n thus 
rr^ted ended in a fracas which broke tho 
congress «e ion and for the firet time in 
this Colonv 'owed the seeds of Hindu Alo'lem 
distm L But let it be eaid to ‘he crtxlit of 
the most of the prominent Hindus that they 
stood by the side of Air Sham =u Deen 
A Duwxrv Candidate 
( 6) In lhe eeme yenr nn attempt n m«<Ic 
to heal up the wounds and when Mr K Lj 

"iff STp h . 

^ U rt.^Wn«* a '-«*Vr P fh n 
Hie % ri ursS'Jft™ 

sEF 

"3 £T Sot nfV‘ \ bit. lU 

Sssa^^rT'^ 

Sc ' . u>n»< m tbe mtntl. of Ml**' 

Mo c lem« 

A Great Dimrnmi 

/-> lhe Nairobi 1 xecutive of the Congress 
xriiV n her Da'S and Afangnt were prominent 
members they not only ilxl not Uke «n> 
or pmetirol steps to remove tho hal 
fS mw created but on the contrary the; 

tehinilled the Nairobi publi'* life in such a 
m an n er t ha* tiiey drove the Na.rob, Moslem 
Smmunitj to no l participate wuh the eonsre*. 
SdtoJtil with politic"! pool lcms through 

the Moslem Association, Nairobi , 

1 'ersoDally even now I feci that whoever 
adi.S the Nairobi Mo lem community to 
SS that course acted «no«t unw.selv an 1 
rendered a great di**emce to the wbo!» Indian 

aim'? there were rea«ons for W«oMn 
But in *trtl of alerting that tuicilal jwJlcy 
the leaders of the Nairobi Mos’em Community 
!Si to have -ith the help of many prom, 
pent Hindus who were with tb^m, earned on 
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the work within the Congress and I am sure 
that tho public support must lure in the end 
come round The policy of Moslem Associa 
tion Nairobi was interpreted ns unpatriotic 
nnd carefully considered it stands that inter 
prctntion 

(o) Finally Nairobi Moslem community 
mostly stood away from the Congre-s and 
members of tho executive committee stupidly 
made no serious attempts to bridge the gulf 


Titr Momiiasv Ai RA\orvir\T 
J All honour inu 4 t go to Mombisa for 
serious attempts made to bridge the gulf 
between tho Congress nnd the Nairobi 
Moslem community 

(«) A pence conference was convened at 
Mombasa in tho year 1932 by Momba'n 
leaders which did not succeed as the Nairobi 
leaders remained absent nnd showed no signs 
of co-operation „ . 

(1) Efforts were made at Mombasa 
Congress Session m April la°t to secure 
co-operation of Moslem Association Nairobi 
Finally an arrangement was arrived 
The Seri ant of India observes m this 


connection 

As in India so in Kenya a section of the 
Muslims was the 6rst to cut away from a 
united national policy of the local Indian 
Congress nnd go over to the Government 
The Muslim Association of Nairobi sought 
seats m the Council for Muslims even before 
tho Congress ns a boly, decided to lift the 
boycott And its action to some extent 
precipitated the decision of the Congress. And 
now they insist on a share of the Indian quota 
of seats in the Legislative Council to be 
reserved for them failing which they will 
non-co-operate with the Congress an 1 co-operate 
with the Government Rather, they will instst 


on a Afualim quota m any event, it vva* open 
to the Congress nnd tho majority community 
to gracefully and tacitly, if not openly, agree 
Otherwise they will openly divide the Indian 
community an 1 prefer their claims direct to the 
Government raced with the ultimatum nnl the 
dilemma, the Congress nationalists compro- 
mised even n3 the Indian National Congress 
did at Lucknow Thev ngreed to the Muslim 
quota Only they did it tacitly and not 
openly, by a ‘gentlemans agreement and 
nnd not a resolution of the Congress They 
went the length of persuading a sitting non 
Muslim member to resign and create a vacancy 
to be filled by a Muslim Tho diplomatic 
plans of the Congrc s mi e camed A non 
Muslim contested the seat along with the 
Mu Inn nominated by the Congress , and he 
won the election The Congre s coull not 
deliver the goods 

Mr Sham su Deen who has been defeated 
is one of our ab'est workers in East Africa 
and those who have conspired to bring about 
the defeat of this Congress nominee have 
really done a great disservice to the cause 
of our people in East Africa 

\\ e earnestly request the Mu«lim Associa 
tion of Nairobi not to play into the hands 
of the reactionaries If thev decide to cut 
away from the Congress they will splinter 
the Indian community into bits At the 
same time we mu>>t whole-heartedly condemn 
the Indian voters of Nairobi — most of whom 
are Hindus— for their perver itv of judgment 
Thev have stabbed the Congress and cannot 
be forgiven for the great harm they have done 
to the public life of our people in Fast 
Africa 
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Women’s Tribute to Raja Rammohun Roy 
Stn-Dhnrma writes 


\s the courageous chsmpion of the w proens eaaw 
he his surpassed any reformer ancient or modern 
ton can eximme the historv of any nation 
will no* find a type like Rm *****£ V* 
His ardent and devoted- labour for the 

‘ v ati , the yerj cruel and inhuman customofburnin^ 

widows alive whether young or old whether wm ng 
or not on the funeral pyre of their W ^ 
his vehement protpst iRainst that eu to 
writing* by his speeches by his appeals 
peti ions to the anthont.e- which fora » P”* 1 ®® 8 . 
document will alone make him immoisal and will 
entitle him to the eternal l™ t, ‘ nd * Jj£ n0 ,^ 
womanhood of the world Kt a Urn 
single woman in the cast or in the ’ «£«« 
raise her voice against anch an opprcssie women 
dared to challenge hi- own sex to prove that women 
were many way inferior to -men and .that women 
deserved aueh treatment at the bands famous 

own estimate of women is seen 10 - n women 

paragraphs which .s the aacred I duty < )f all wc imen 
to study so as to pay tbe.r respects to *he one wno 
has felt for their lot for ‘be.r sufTenngs ana ror 
their inferior position in society a 

Equally strong and eon’nnetne 
against polygamy and child i nanr itt hfjre g fc ou ld 
he has stated that if any one ® f .. s bc disinherited 
marry more than one wife he sbouia ix- 
of his property . hf . 0 f females shows 

His essay on the Ancient ngh would have 

that if be bad lived long «W*» t„ give 

reformed the Hindu laws °| whet itanw ^ , 0 the 
a share to the wive" *° th ? , v When we 

daughters from their 'f^.P^leniasd equal 
women are- now in a F ltl °" !” od adequate 
opportunities and eqnal ertuen £6“ lta , I0I1 o( 0 „ 
representation in the tut ore (t w our sacred 

country it is incumbent on us nay Qur reverence 
duty to express our love ttie first to raise 

to that great personality who wa ye cas toms 

the banner of revolt has so ably 

that hamper the women a P’^T ,, a 
advocatedsex -equality on our behalf 


in this connection he will present a strange contrast 
to many politicians contemporary as well as tbo«e 
who will follow him For it should be remembered 
that it has become almost a fashion to say that 
politicians are Dot generally interested in literature 
For instance it is -aid about Hitler that he reads 
novels bv Edgar Wallace to recover from the 
exhausting effects of his fiery orations He finds 
these books very useful for they restore his emotional 
equilibrium as well as stimulate his imagination 
Mr Hoyd George is also known to be a lover of 
detective stones and eien Sir Churchill and 
Afr Baldwin lovers of literature as they are have been 
responsible for ensnnng the r pntation of aueh writers 
more than once This only shows that interest in 
politics and a love of sensational and exciting 
literature generally go together But this was not 
the case with \i-coontGny He wasmterfstedin 
great literature as is shown by his address on the 
^Pleasure of Reading In that address he made > a 
forcible plea for cultivating a habit of «adinp Bnt 


by this he did not mean that we snouia 
literature of fleeting importance but large si ill books 
from which we can derive abiding pleasure. In this 
matter he had his own preferences and they were 
right preferences too He placed the Btndy of poetry 
afibve everything for he believed that it stimulates 
one s intellect as well a3 routes one a emotions His 
own favourite poet was W ordsworth whose poetry is 
a schwl for serenity of mind strength of character 
tranquillity and fortitude But he was notaverseto 
the study of novels though he liked tho*e novels 
most in which the character is unfolded slowly and 
gradually Vt the same time be loved to read novels 
of adventure and those in wh>ch humour was a 
pleasant ingredient He however bestowed his 
affections on great histones great biographies and 
books on Nature also His advice to «ho=e who 
wanted to indulge in the pleasure of reading was 
“The great books have stood the test “^L aD ;!S 

they possess in an unusual degree the power ot 
sat s tying human needs and giving sustained human 
pleasure and it is a great mistake to let new 
literature divert us from reading the old I mc 
D israeli says somewhere that great books lead us to a 
proper perspective and sense of the values of life. 
The sentence is something to this effect He wbo 
,s not familiarized with the finest passages of the 
finest writers will one day be mortified to observe 
that his best thoughts are their indifferent ones. 


Viscount Grey as a Book Man 

Readers will ^ Viscount Grey 

an intere ting memorandum unt Grey was 

on the taming of p ro f Diwan Chaod 

al o a lover of book character in 

Shsrma ‘tres'es this aspect 

Grey s reputation be w *be ^ examiner is acquainted with the boy^wbo^ 

po.S'K submit. 6 h^paper for Evaluation the 

remembered as a lover of > atare 


Errors m Examination 
For good or evil examinations play a 
very important part in the modern system of 
education A writer describes the various errors of 
examinations in The Education'll P f iitu come 
of them are given below 
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tho examiner regarding the student s ability vril! 
undergo a sudden change, in spite of his spurious 
senso of neenraty llallxru has recorded a humorous 
instance of two students who were being trained 
under an 1 nertish tutor Ono was a Welshman and 
tho other an ingliahmnn Since the tutors prcdilec 
tions for the 1 nghshman were vers strong he used 
to mark fats t apcr a« ‘ good ana tho Welshman a 
inevitably ns ‘'bad’ One day the students conspired 
and interchanged their papers while submitting them 
for correction The tutor, ns usual marked the 
paper carrying the name of the I nghshman as 
good and the other as ‘ bad This is of course 
an extreme example of the supine indilTcrncc and 
incapacity of tho tutor to judge things correctly 

The next point wo hare to consider is the 
stanlnrd of the answer expected With regard to 
tho answers expected there is no agreement among 
the teachers them«i!ve* Tho different elements in 
the essay are diflercnlly weighted One will bo 
impressed with neatness of handwriting another will 
be carried away by the stylish 1 nghsfa of the 
candidato in which some students couch their 
ignorance and a third will place emphasis on the 
subject matter and so on The various elements 
which js> into the perfect answer of the essay present 
to the teacher a very complex and bewildering picture 
Still the examiner undertakes to measure these 
various elements at the same time and inevitably 
fads to arrive at equitable results Hence, this 
difficulty accounts for the considerable diff-rence 
among teachers in evaluating the answer papers of 
the students If we talc up for instance a History 
pap»r the various elements that enter into '** 
performance are chronology sequence vocabulary, 
character study sense for discriminating evidence 
etc. The attempt to judge all these elements at the 
samo time is not only impossible but unjust. 


Revival of Hedonism 

Mr C E. M Joad contributes n thought 
provoking article on the eevivnl of hedonism 
in The Aryan Path The«e extracts are made 
from it 

In the first place the tendency to regard our own 
existence and as a consequence the universe in which 
we exist as a means to our own pleasure, cannot but 
hive the effect of robbing both the one «< 1 the 

barter all the * n , d ,I“ e y ot a thrill of 

around him for a ehade of feeling a , ute oI 

who define the object cx» 8at isfaction they 
self satisfaction to n«am i* , fe d ero ted to 

value, noticeably B^cessful. \ • and a tinng 
the satisfaction of the sell n and women who hare 
life the wretchedness ot men ana 


found it intolerable from lack of occupation far 
exceeds the mi* cry of those who have been raiser 
able from an overplus of tasks and duties. There 
have been more filicides from boredom than from 
overwork 

It is for this reason that the so-called hedonistic 
cults so attractive on paper and eagerly embraced 
by the young have in the past been abandoned in 
disillusionment and disgust when called to the bar 
of experience. An early acquaintance with ethical 
systems reveals to tho student of philosophy the 
arbitrariness of moral standards and the baseless and 
divergent dogmatisms of ethical philosophers a short 
training in argument enables him, by joining the 
ranks of the philosophers, to dispose of the standards 
o his predecessors Having passed the rapier of his 
newly acquired dialectic through the nbs of a few 
lay systems and let out some bran and a little saw 
du»t having knocked the bottom oat of moral 
obligation and dethroned the categorical imperative 
from its pedestal the young philosopher proceeds to 
the business of enjoying himself without qualm or 
scruple 

II I eving that the only way to get nd of a tcrapta 
tion is to yield to if he surrenders his mind to every 
credo that may tickle the reason and his body to 
every pleasure that may enthral the sen e holding 
that not the fruits of experience but experience itself 
is tho end of life ho withholds himself from nothing 
that will afford a fresh measure of emotion jirovoke 
a Bcnsation hitherto unfelt, or cause him to thrill to 
the pulsing of a more exquisite excitement Striving 
to burn with that hard g*mlikc flame recommended 
of Pater, he will seek in art and sensuility the means 
to keep on experience always at white hot intens ty 
Unimpeachable in theory the doctnoe fails somewhat 
unexpectedly to work m practice. The recipe for 
the production of pleasure does not produce pleasure, 
and servitude to the senses is found to bo a more 
burdensome and exacting form of stavery than 
servitude to conscience. 


How to Improve the Drug Industry 

In a paper on “Tho Drug Industry in India 
and its Possibilities in Scientific Indian Mr B B 
Mitter writes 

With regard to the crude drug trade the following 
remedies arc suggested Drug Herbariums and crude 
Drug Museums should be started in the different parts 
of India where specimens of various medicinal plants 
mounted in their natural forms for easy recognition 
and crude dru<*s as they should be prepared for 
market should be kept projxrly displayed and inslruc 
tions should be given to those who desire to take up 
the line of collecting crude drug for the market on 
the (a) identification and recognition of various medi 
cinal plants that are being used for the British 
Tharmacopoeial preparations as well as \yurvedic and 
lanam medicines (b) the localities where such plants 
grow wild or could bo cultivated (c) the part or parts 
of the plants that should be collected (d) the methods 
and the most suitable locality of cultivating each 
medicinal plants (e) tho proper age, season and modi, 
of collecting (f) the method of curing and preserving 
same according to approved methods to prevent 
decomposition or deterioration of tho quality fg) the 
system of assorting and preparing same according to 
the reqmrements of the manufacturers (h) the market 
where the same could be disposed of. 
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In this manner a new line of profitable and healthy 
occupation could be opened for our numerous u “'‘™ 
pi ijcd educated young men who can learn the business 
from such centres ana go back to their villages 
or other suitable localities and start the bu«iness wit 
a very small capital . ... . 

With regard to the nu«ine of status ef the 
pharmaceutical preparations made in India the 
and the foremost requirement is the |»« ‘ n S 
proper food and drug law in this country an “ , 
opening of food and drug laboratories at central 
places for the examination of the products of the 
manufacturers to ascertain if the proper aton 
being maintained Arrangements should also be made 
for imparting higher training M Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry in this country nnd to form an A 
I harmaeeutieal Fociety for looking after the WterM 
of the Pharmacy in this country and for 
out research work in this line with a Tl * w *° Indian 
improvements, and the preparation of a 
Pharmacopoeia suited to the country s requirements 

The Silk Industry m Bengal and its Heeds 

Mr T C Chau Hum mites on the 
subject in Tilt Ikuj ii OM/mbi' O’ rial 
as follows 

The decline in the manufacturing side of the 
industry has been very serious In the Ce 
1S01 the number of silk weaver* djers ««.•«“«! 

itiW.M*"- sr&i& 

district alone had 2oCO silk loom* produce 

Development of the seneultural industry to produce 

improved breeds of silk worms Br< L lnc, J£ .» ?v, e 

of R*l«d silk per acre along with 
area m der mulberry is undoubtedly the first «*«jj * g 
But without a corresponding P r ® a J£* s j*" rflroon . t I9 
of reeling of the silk filament from * ( fI n 0 f 

not possible to compete wiih the better . , ra< j e 

Tapan either for the development of the export trade 
or for combating the inroad of on a 

bulk of the silk reeled in , Bengal is produced 
cottage rodusiry basi* Imck of u Furopcan 

greatest drawback With the dosing 
concerns, reeling of good <l“*bty 5 3 t jj| 

gradually given up b> the India ,ban them 

dumping the «ilk market with better reeled yarn 

Hrcwfi b 

rSt'l’dituie «"lk <t be M'd^hat^de^opment 
of the Kbamru trade should be „ waa t of 

drawback of the Khamru ree e - the«e 

uniformity Tho curt to ita nTeS? *»« 

yarns for the loom is high i One ^oi : b M ^ 

backs of the hand loom weaver w bich is woven 

high cost for twisting silk va.ro the on j y fand 

s If is s»a, -a 

SSfh'J'Sta. mth fomgu 
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silks To remove this drawback it » necessary to 
start silk throwing factories for twisting doubling etc 
m the weaving centres so that ready twisted silk may 
be made available to the weavers The Industrial 
Commission ( 1916-18 ) also recorded the following 
suggestions for the development of the silk inaostry 
U the present time, the weakest spots in the Indian 
Silk Industry regarded apart from sericulture are the 
nnmitive and indbcient proves used in preparing 
the silk yarn It is desirable that attention should be 
drawn to the necessity for improving these and the 
establishment of model silk filature* twisting mills 
and dye houses seems clearly indicated To such 
factories for the preparation of silk yarn silk weaving 
establishments may well b<- attached as it not unlikely 
that the same advantages may accrue therefrom as 
have resulted from the addition of weaving sheds to 
cotton mills 


Children’s Teeth 

Defective teeth nre the cau c of many disea es 
Parents should be very careful even of the 
temporary «et of their children o teeth Dr K 
\hmed writes m The Teacher i Journal 

Vveragc parents hold the opinion that the tempo 
rorvset will soon be followed by th- permanent set and 
EJJas they are of little account Let roe state and 
himT emphat caily that temporary teeth are just as 
Important in the part they play as the permanent 
set^and' perhaps more Here are a few good sound 

total-. cl Mi 
for a purpose They are the only means of chewing- 
S5 foSdL and must last him till the permanent teeth 
arrive which is anywhere from the age of six to 
twelve. If they arc lost through decay it means that the 
ch.ld s stomach will suffer ns his food .a not properly 
prepared to be received by that organ ise all know 
the tram of sad results following this abuse 

(21 Would you think it well for your boy or girl 
to eat poisoned food ? Of course not and you ra se 
'our hand in horror at such a thought Let me 
state that thousands of children swallow food in 
that condition every d ly \ou Bay how ? By 
mixing that food with decayed material and pus from 
teeth that are rotting away Simple isn i it i 

ni \\ hat arc you doing to slop that condition 
in your own cb Id ? Are you waiting until hecries 
from pain or do you take him to vour family 
dentist at regular intervals and avoid all these 
troubles^ e al , {eel lhat |bc peri nauent teethare 

important If you want good permanent teeth then 
take care of the baby set Did you ever stop to 
realize that the early loss of the baby teeth w the 
cause of so many crooked teeth in adults ? These 
little teeth help to guide the new and larger one to 
their proper position in the jaw The development 
of tbe P bones of the face and the nose are directly 
related to the permanent teeth In other words 
these teeth must be in correct relation with one 
another to have proper and normal development 
of the face . , , . , . 

(5) No parents desire their boys ana girls to 
have deformed jaws, peaked faces and undeveloped 
nasal bones that bring on mouth breathing fotart 
right pay more attention to the temporary teeth 
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If one ilpeny», consult your dentist as to filling or 
extracting Tho early neglect of one tooth may 1*» 
the came of many evils later on 


Women and Labour 


The Sen ice Quarterly writes editorially 
The Bombay Protiocnl Women's Conference on 
Laixnir was rendered notable by an excellent address 
from the President Laly \ idyagann Vtlkanth 
who welcomed the Conference as an earnest of the 
desire of the women associated with tlio Bombay 
Presidency women working in factories In Lilly 
Vidyngauna ticw the principal requirements of 
lnhonr are fur wages good homing medical aid and 
education Of these education is undoubtedly one of 
the most important at least it is the one requirement 
that can ho met without less difficulty than the others 
Diffusion of education through night schools for 
adults and tho enforcement of compulsion for the 
children provide* a definite programme of work for 
bodies like the Women « Council anxious to interest 
themselves in the welfare of labour and in this 
connection Lady 1 idysgauri did well to point out 
that education is tho basis of organization without 
which the worker cannot fight for his rights \nother 
activity in which organizations interested in social 
service can participate is the provision of facilities for 
medical relief such as hospitals and maternity homes 
The working of the system of maternity benefits has 
to be examined in relation to its effects on the lives 
of women workers and Lady Vidyagaun held that ,t 
was al«o necessary to secure that all regulations lad 
down by the Tnctones Act and tho tuIcs framed 
under it wiro carried out in respect of matters such 
as Jbc provision of creches on factory premies It 
fs a Pity she observed that m many places the 
creches were found to be existing in name only and 
tho babies were neglected while their mothers were 
at work Equally important arc preblems relating to 
the housing of the workers the women who carry on 
household dutieB being more ftffreted by disabilities in 


ate— local authorities being powerless m this 
by the no wonJer t b a t these conditions bred 


"*«<*,* sn the areas and brought misery to the 

cnm«n«lilv in me an cWdw g It is a matter 


comm, and their children It is a matter 

to It%rt that this “',K 


lor "ea'.JJfVSilooi confined its attention to the 

dl, T.ndmot£ S* lhe " , t b0 P 

the employees nod tho employed 


Ihines That Bemaa4 Oar Attention 

According to the oil, tor of rmUMm Bharatn 
ACC b .nternal aflairs of the present 

. If „°"5,!^clv the sad coudition of the time 
day Hmdufoc'cly'j ^ 00t { comment 

Sd« ' 5 S“ pr«»t system of east. 1. but the 


shadow of Us former self and requires to be thorough 
ly recast The present evil began when the caste 
Hindus though losing their respective qualifications 
were particular to retain their privileges and 
advantages Though caste in some form or other 
will remain in every society, none can expect to enjoy 
privileges without qualification for long The wheel 
of time grinds slowly, hut it grinds surely Already 
signs of revolution arc In the air Symptoms of 
revolt arc visible amongst those who have been put 
down so long by the rigidity of caste system The 
pendulum has rather swung to tho opposite extreme 
Wherever the backward community has become 
conscious of its disabilities, its actions are marked 
bjr n great destructive spirit The history of the 
French Revolution is going to be re-cnaeed m the 
Hindu society There is time as yet for remedy 
It lies with the caste Hindus It they willingly 
forgo the privileges which they have been enjoying 
so long if they remove those customs in the society 
which are marked ei cn in the least by a spirit of 
pride a pithy or mdiffLrcncc to the backward com 
munUies in short if they extend a hand of love and 
sympathy to their oppressed brethren and thereby 
remove from their minds all causes of fear and 
suspicion the society will have peace Otherwise 
constant co iflict and turmoil will reign in the society, 
winch will spell ruin to its very life. What ripples 
of disturbance we see now in tho society nre but the 
indication of more disconcerting things which are 
coming tn future hy are people forced to offer 
Satyagraha before temples * It is because they have 
been foolishly ami cruelly kept out so long and now 
they arc goaded to desperation When a temple 
becomes the victim of iconoclastic fury it is often 
the people of the lower community who come to Ha 
protection and offer resistance without caring for 
their very live« But it is exactly they who arc 
denied entrance into the temple. Can silliness go 
further ? The radical remedy lies not in the back 
ward people getting entrance into temples through 
Satyagraha or the like, but in the privileged classes 
throwing open the doors of temples to all and that 
out of genuine love and brotherly feelings Through 
such actions only the impending social revolution 
and its consequent disasters can be averted. 

And cn'tes in future will be determined not by 
birth but according to merits Aot the Brahmins 
but those who have got the Ilrahinmical qualifies 
lions and those who are known for their intelligence 
and character will rule the society Already many 
such examples have occurred What Brahmin is more 
honoured than Mahatma Gandhi who is a I mays 
by caste ? His influence is ft It not only in the 
political field but al«o in the social and religious 
life of the country Swami \ ivekananda though 
belonging to n caste which made him the subject of 
criticism from orthodox people ns not being fit for 
taking Sannyasa has left an indelible impress upon 
the Hindi) society and religion Instances are not 
rare that Brahmins become supplicants for money 
and other favours nt the door of those whom they 
formerly would not even touch Many high caste 
Hindus are now taking to professions which would 
even some years back mean social ostracism for 
them If caste Hindus can show examples of tlio^o 
qualifii ations which made them once the object of 
honour and reverence they will bo able to retain 
their position of glory Otherwise they will go down 
in the scale of social respect as surely as water finds 
its level The Hindu society is now in a melting 
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t»t It » m the pro™ ol 'I.I'Jrt 

be given a wt«e direction us wW»J- h a j 
Otherwise it .3 sad even to conceit what lies mm 


The Christian Attitude to Non Christian Faiths 
The following is taken from 77/' lounj «« 
of Inch i, Burma and Ceylon 
-the tat IhtnR « f CJn-t»« 

« that God has manifested U«*» » n< ^ wlan d how 
\nd if this is so, we Rh°a)d (ry to j un(aim i, a r to 
■under forma that 6ecm 6, ” nRe h u,„ c genuinely 
us light has been circa to ‘hose who rbi ^7 
searched after God There « noth „ I tfal * 3 wor id 
wonderful in the Btorr of humanity „ ^ penetrate 

wide search after God this " l3 0 ne of the 

the mystery of the nniTerse lle ^n ^ w here?er 

xmiversal facts and we cannot bel there has 

that search has been fiemune a d ^ God has 
been no '^"here and to all men 

answered \nd Goa is cveej . . , he experience 

the same (rod It .3 the fomw argued 

of God is expressed that differs W oMR do 

that in that case the differences!* there are more 
not matter bat they d ° of that 

■and there are less ” P a ^ some wavs of 

•experience or to put is anotbe * e y true than others 
describing that experience «e more tw th(in 

and we may not be content with anyim h 
the greatest approximation to the a despise or 
gut though that is true we most ^ > U3 less 

treat without sympathy forms th tdolatry 

perfect than those we have rcceivea e 

w the worship of material thing ^m tioQ tor 

embodying the Deity is n ,° “ e .^ 0 i atr ^ the genuine 
there is fir t m what we ' e nl Jo ci |j 1 worship the 
movement of the soul that we ^ o{ , he 6U n 
recognition of the spiritual eh wal nted idol may 
of the sacred nver even of ! »« P e that is 
ea. ily be more spiritual tba fj^ddess of \\ ealtb 
burned at the shnne of JJ 1 ,v, e ma tenal and the 
And secondly God is revealed there than not 

physical and it is bet er to see tum 

to sec Him at all ml , 3 the importance of the 

We are le«s likely *° . “ l * 3 master Confucius 
prophets of the various fa * tb ! Tulsi Das and 

Buddha Mohammed Guru have contributed 

a host of other rel gipus teachers who “ nw Llfe 
to the worlds wealth of E P . the messages of 
is too shoit for most ol us to K 6«cond but we 

these men either at first hand or « of the Ho iy 
-shall be fal=e to the Christian doctn ra en each 

Spirit if we do not recognize mat 

in his measure have been in p indicate the 

I have said determine the attitude 

guiding principles that * b 2. t „ faiths. Christians 
of the Christian to n . 0 °S bn t hi? in Jeaus Chnst we 
cannot forego their belie revelation of God 

have received a final and supi reme f aiths have 

and that m Him the truths that a The c ^ nstlan 
found will find their w^ths a* of f 'l ual Z$ ae 
cannot therefore regard ^other t i has received is 

to hts own And since what n blessing of 

31-.& t SVS. "> 

h “£fal be wlH n0t I* othere by any 
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anhtle any thmg, in a world that does Ttolence to 

f3j of other- His true means are a 
persuasit e prLntatton of the truth a 3 he sees it 
and tbe witness of his life and service 
V) He must be very humble recognizing his 
, n disci Dies hip of Jesus Chnst and that 
Sr » lumaeU ft very poor vehicle of the truth he 
..d l».k of mny 
nnn Christians puts many of us to shame 

<31 I think the Christians should be keen to 
learn about and understand other religious firstly 
learn auu ,u o£ 9 t u dy and because they 

STE StS rsx us ** <** 

mn b»« commenj oor own tailh if 
mowriciftte sympathetically t thme who differ from 
” An? thurify W «»« , » » J® 1 %)nd 
£««o »H Ihos/wbo in thtse .ecnl.rued day. hold 
to ft spiritual interpretation of the llnicerse. 

(41 I think we should regard the other great 
. AJ .a m their way a preparation for and a 
faiths as is in there way o£ Chmt 

“ u , r u interpreted in the West has strengths 
°wh the feast requires and has weaknesses wEich 
1 a Vi «n repair I believe that each great 
has someming to give to the full presentation 
SBtSSS? and that it will only be when 
1 « AT all races and all faiths acknowledge Him 
S &« »«"»“ “« .ho ".Oftonro of the .Utnro 
of the fullness of Chnst 


The Malers of the Rajmahal HUls— 

Their Ornaments 

From an account of the Malers of the Rajmahal 
Hills ia Man m India we quote the following 
The Malers and specially their womenfolk are very 

f0a %°al ^Th^Paharias use comb and hair pm for 
tving the hair These are usually made of bamboo 
Btic^i These combs are largely made by the Pahanas 
of Sakla a village about o miles west of Surajbera 
between kunjbona and Litipara The)' always bear 
nice carvings and decorations Larnngs are also 
largely used by both the sexes The males only wear 
two ear nugs one in each lobe of the ear but m the 
females the whole pinna is pierced into several ho es 
to hold four to fifteen ear nags in each. The females 
jj^avs wear nose-rmgs on the left ala of the nose but 
kmoog the Paharias living about ghahebgunge 
i^mrnbi Cbota I achurb J the males too wear a 
'tT-mr. on the right ala. In Paknr and eastern 
f£dda the nose ring is replaced by a small star shaped 
ornament and a small ring worn by piercing the 
septum of the nose although a large -silver mose-ring 
was met with in the nose of the mother of the village 
headman of kunjbona 

VcA —Both the sexes use necklaces of glass beads 
purchased from the market Another type of neck 
ornament is a string of coins the circular sdver four 
anna corns being mounted with a ring on the border 
Black threads are also worn in bunches from the neck. 
These threads usually carry flowers and other articles 
of temporary adornment daring social function- 
Hansli a neck ornament of zinc is worn by the 

!cm t^er D Lt>nbs —The males usually wear on the 
arm and sometimes on the wnst a ztnc or betlmetal 
bangle. The females wear on the forearm a large 
number of bell metal bangles which look like spirals. 
Circular p eces of Isbells permanent!) joined by molten 
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lac after they hare been inserted in tbe hand are 
also worn by the females on the forearm Armlets 
and finger rings of zinc arc also worn bj the females 
Isiircr Limbs —The only ornament on the ankle 13 
used by the females and children The common 
variety is the solid circular bronze rings A second 
tjpc worn by adult women is an inverted shaped 
ornament the loop of which is firmly fixed on the 
back sido of tbe leg This ornament is also largely 
used by the women of the plains and the relative 
absence of this type among the hill women of the 
Jlajmahnl Bub division shows that this has been adopted 
from the plains The children also wear another type 
of anklet, whtch is made np of two circular brass or 
bronze rings soldered in the middle line with some 
red seeds of the wild kuneh (Abrus pnratorua) inside 


T hirers an l creepers — These are usually worn- 
during festiFc ocassions market days and other social 
functions O n the market days when the \ on tbs of 
both sexes come to tbe market, the strings on the- 
arms and necks car slits flits of the pinna and hair 
carry various creepers and red flowers with wide 
corollas Market is the proper place where mates are 
courted, with presents which in particular can be- 
had near at hand Flowers are exchanged for gifts of 
necklaces and combs as such , flowers are presented to 
the intermediary who introduces a girl to a young 
man or Tire reran flowers are abundantly used in th* 
early stages of courtship of a young pair The 
Santals typically excel in this art than ‘any of the 
neighbouring tribes 


Sketch JIap to IiLUsrraTF 

AGRICULTURE & TORESTS IN THE UNDEVELOPED TROPICAL LANDS 
IN SOUTH EASTERN ASIA 
[See Aiticlc on p 669] 



netted MrUOM represent Anus or Siltu. Fahmino Bine, Make, Brij.s Etc. .ntrodneeej ch.eBy 
bv A«ntic labour from the Mainland * 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The Class Behind the Nazis 
V note in the Lawn ir hints at the relations 
-existinj? between the Nans and the leaders of 
industry 

Now that eight months have passed since Hitler 
attained supremo power in Germany it is at last 
po»«ibIe to discover what is really happening \t no 
time has there been anv doubt that the entire Nazi 
Tegimc is merely the political arm through which 
-certain industrialists control tho country The essential 
function of Hitler is to defend capitalism private 
property rugged individualism production for profit 
Ills movement is Socialist in name only 

But even granting that the Na/is arc trying to 
preserve just as much of the old system as possible, 
even granting that Hitler is the embodiment of 
counter revolution a new Ga«s has emerged and 
begun to play an active part in world history I his 
class is not the proletariat that made the Buwnn 
Revolution or the bourgeoisie that made the French 
11 « an enormous l,ody of nh.tesoollsr worlten ubosc 
numbers have steadily increased as mechanic^ Ubour 
has displaced manual labour, especially in Germany 
the most highly industrialized nation »“ Europe 
Thu element is now executing Socialists Co“tnun»ts 
Jews Liberals and pacifists precisely as ‘^ French 
revolutionists guillotined the am ocrats and as the 
Ted Rnssians exterminated to Wh>t« But here 
is this immense difference The revolutionary middle 
class in Trance and the revolutionary proletariat in 
Russia were seizing property from other c asses wherea* 
the Nazis are fighting to keep Fntz Thyssen in 
control of the Steel Trn«t 


The Future of the Nazis Regime 
The «ame paper goes on to explain the future 
■of the Nazi regime tn Germany 

The present Government therefore has less to 
•fear from to Communists «h° by ““ n 7,Jlon- 
hudding up a powerful underground organizaUon 

skjfsSt as 

to 2£S‘£?'£& ° la ^ er f Xceroed 

to declare that as far as the Naz trouble is 

tke reTOlnt.on °'" d , B „ .uonymou. ratropoo 

SETof tl2“ 1/me ) Mir if "" 

Germany nporls • , 0< ^ 

groms and finally a monarchist es Socialist 

‘That Hiller has given up all idea oi « socialist 

7rl”Sr"f5 sj? ^sruss 

™ . «»g«r.is T .;ss 

h>, 


Revolution which meins dividing feudal properties 
among the peasants particularly the Elban and 
Last Prussian properties confiscation of large fortunes 
beginning with— above all— Jewish fortunes the 
slogan being Return to the German people what 
the bloodsucking Jews have taken from it ' 

But if Hitler is not willing to head the revolution 
others will nnd it is confidently expected that street 
fighting will Ukcplace in Berlin this winter It is even 
said that this street fighting will be provoked at such 
and such Btreets and that a definite number of killed 
and wounded will be reported and shops ( presumably 
Jewish ) looted beforc-and here comes to Great 
Unknown— the Reichstcehr steps in The Rciehstcthr 
cannot step in until things have become pretty bad 
have passed a given ( carefully planned ) point 
When and if the Raehsirrhr intervenes it will be 
for the purpose of re-establishing the monarchy The 
young monarch is to be Louis lerdmand the second 
6on of the Crown Pnnce He is said by those who 
know him to be a fine intellgent modest young 
man who did not take at first to the part assigned 
him but who is now undergoing systematic trointng 
for his future job 


Fortification of the French Frontier 

La«t July the elaborate fortifications on the 
North East frontier of France were brought to a 
completion They have been planned with a view to 
resisting a sudden invasion of France by Germany 
nnd are a terrifying symptom of the war fever 
among European nations Their de a cnption 
quoted in the I olktrbund from French papers 
rends like a chapter from one of Jules Verne s 
scientific romances 

■The main feature of the new fortifications is their 
almost complete invis b lity says the Journal of 
August 29th How can one guess from seeing two 
or ihrec cupolas that there is an interconnected network 
of passages and shafts extending to a depth of 60 
metres and that accumulations of explosives only need 
an electric spark to turn the ground into enormous 
craters 

The Petit Paris ten of August 30th describes the 
extent of these works How far is it from Metz to 
Saargemund ? The sj>ccdoroeter of the car shows 
300 kilometres The miracle of construction extends 
for a length of 300 kilometres Another rejwrt reads 
Those who in the track of M Paladier'a car visited 
this extraordinary stronghold which starts at the 
gates of Metz ana Btretches for many hundreds of 
kilometres have, as an antidote to excessive pessimism 
gained the conviction that everything possible much 
more than can be expressed has been done for the 
defence of France 

“The whole represents a unique an absolutely ^ 
fantastic subterranean fortress tn which starti 
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to-morrow, a whole community will be able to tire 
oik! defend itself against cicn the most jwwerfully 
equipped and most formidable assailant 

‘Imagine, along a front of more than one hundred 
kilometres nt a distance of 12 kilometres from the 
frontier, a continuous series of separate fortification* 
distinguishable only by the somewhat undulating 
appearance of tho ground and the protrusion here and 
there, like huge Medusas heads of gun embrasures 
and concrete casepiatcs Countless single forts nre 
ranged alongside one another and interconnected by 
secondary lines of defence, 

dll along this frontier we hare the same spectacle 
Counties* rows of bsrlied wire mink deep in concrete 
show that one is near an unsuspected fortress 
Beneath our feet is a fort which according to a 
highly ranked officer is capable of resisting the heaviest 
artillery Imagine a huge dreadnought deep down 
in the earth at a depth usually only inhabited hj 
miner* Over it nre scattered thousands and thousands 
of tons of soil from which there emerge at intervals 
turrets with the muzzles of guns Jach of these 
turrets weighs nt least % tons 

A hundred metres below the surface we come upon 
the unknown city, the City of War with Jong 
brilliantly illuminated streets beneath which a 
Tolcnno hes dormant with a crater of such a wide 
extent that its sunden outburst would destroy huge 


We discover a railway and in carnages that can 
almost he called comfortable and at the speed of an 
express train we make a tour of inspection round 
this astonishing city where everything has been pre 
arranged so that whole armies can remain in it lor 
months at a time . , „ 

“That is not all There is no mere soil here the 
ground consists of concrete and iron Tho uneven 
surface suddenly ends in a sheer drop so deverty 
arranged that tanks at full speed would fail to notice 
it in time and would bo smashed to * n . 

“Tho underground fortress is built here in Bnch a 
manner that the soldiers who have to inhabit it must 
be struck bj the fact that even the laws of ballistics 

herc I^en* greater is the deception produced on minds 
as a result of the curious working of a subterranean 
canal system By thetumof ahandn whole area 
with all its streets and bndgea can be ilooaea in a 
/mr hours time The Tends as these works arc 
called 


The Question of Food 

Thr Ni 10 Jltmhhc lias an important article _«■> 
the foocl requirements o( men 'ihe ™ter >tals 
with American com .lions hot some of 
maths are of umtersal applicition 

In this land of MjjMjd ^ 

equanimity to descrip 1 , , an< j breadlines 

StrTam l ?«Sl lack of 

<J% fssssl Siam 

Buch cases are of small i®I~ starving for lack of 
Sf neht^k. °d ‘S’ lood Qaantitatire famine Is 


is ejicctacular, whereas qualitative famine i* 
concealed It is, however terribly undermining to 
public health Jn spite of the convincing and even 
spectacular results of diet experimentation with 
animals and human beings, we do not generally 
recognize the social Importance of diet because it* 
effects nro hidden and therefore almost impossible 
to measure At least we have never tried to measure 
them on any significant scale 

As a result of their experimental work nutritionists 
have set up minimum standards for proper eating 
On the other hand government agricultural expert 
went stations home-economic* department* the 
Children's Bureau and other agencies have begun ro 
survey the food habits of various groups of tl e 
population When the food consumed is measured 
against the food that should be consumed to meet 
minimum health requirements— a tough statistical job 
—it is found that alarming percentages of the families 
studied do not come up to the minimum standards 
These standard of living studies have proved what 
might seem an obvious fact that family income is 
the most determining factor in family diet One 
would expect a definite correlation between income 
and diet from a knowledge of the fact that tho e 
foods which an. dietctically the most valuable— lean 
meats milk fruits and vegetables— nre the most 
perishable. Though the nutritionists call these the 
protective foods, economists constantly refer to them 
as the luxury foods Vn adequate income does not 
guarantee the purchase of an optimum diet whea 
carelessly spent it docs not even ensure an adequate 
diet But families with an adequate mcome nre almost 
certain to meet the minimum standards which have 
been set up for adequate income allows variety 
always a safeguard and above all it allows a LenerOu« 
purchase of the more expensive protective foods 


Organized Christianity and War 

People in this country who are frequently surprised 
and sometimes “hocked by the political attitude 
of British missionaries and clergymen in India 
forget that organized religion has never been on 
the side of oppressed and suffering humanity 
because its worldly interests are inevitably linked 
up with those of existing Governments There is 
no sphere of human activities winch illustrate* 
this better than war As a writer “ays in the 
World Tomorrou in cour«e of n review of Ray 
H Ahrnm 8 book rreael ers Present Arms 

It roust be recorded that while onr churches have 
n tradition of peace and have continuously pven hp 
service to the cause they have supported every 
particular and specific war that this country has 
fought They had a large part in the \\ ar of the 
Revolution They supported the Civil War on lioth 
sides of the border In the Spanish American War 
one of the Philadelphia pastors said More 
righteous is this war than the war for independence 
and the Civil War because in this war wo nre 
fighting for the freedom of those who are bound to 
us by no other ties than those of common humanity 
Tints it is apparent that the churches and their 
leaders came up to the Great War with a love for 
peace in general but with a willingness to fight any. 
particular war which the government might declare 
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He then poea on to sum mime the record of 
American clergymen during the Great War 

What they said makes sad reading now Many. 
I know, would give their right hand could they call 
back their words One of my own theological teachers 
said This war when earned by the \lhes and 
and America to the right i«stie will be another proof 
of the divine power of the bermon on the Mount 
A \ M C V physical director supplied the soldiers 
with a little manual on hand to-hand fighting 
Among other thing « he said \erer miss an 

opportunity to destroy the eves of the enemy The 
eye can casilj b“ removed with the finger And 
another N M C \ secretary of great power wrote 
I would not enter this work till I could see Jesus 
himself sighting down a gun barrel and running a 
bayonet through an enemy a body I ven such a 
scholar and teacher ns Dr, Bo3worth formerly dean 
of Oberlin could write The Christian soldier in 
friendship wound the enemy In friendship be kills 
the enemy And such a man as the Kev George 
r Pentecost n Presbyterian pastor in Philadelphia 
could say that no line could be drawn between 
Christianity and patriotism and every Presbyterian 
church should be a recruiting station { Mr Abnms 
record gives 11s page after page of these statements 
It is a record of apo»ta«y that makes one ashamed 
and sick at heart 

Tne fifth part of the record is reserved for those 
who kept the faith There was a remnant who did 
not join the pa-k There were a few who did not 
bow the knee to Baal or throw their children to 
Moloch There were a few who kept the fa th John 
Haynes Ilo’raes was one Norman Thomas another 
Ind there was Billy I mcJre Nenn Fayre Paul 
Tones and a few others Mr tbraras has listed most 
of them (not atll aud he tells just what happened to 
them In a few ca'cs these preachers kept their 
pulpits and their people stood by them but these 
were rare exceptions These men have a right to be 
proud of their war record They worked through the 
war to lessen the burden of the conscientious 
objectors And little help they got from the 
churches 1 They worked too for civil liberties and 
for a just peace. Their individual testimony and the 
organized testimony of the Fellowship of Reconcilia 
tion nnd other groups kept the torch of true religion 
alight To their work is due the fact that a new 
Bpirit is arising in our clergy How thej must re]o ce 
as they hear Dr Fosdiek Sherwood Eddy Rabbi 
Stephen b Wise and many others declare that they 
will "never bless or support any war whatsoever 
again The h«t of penitents increases dailv 

But what of the future ? If we fight again say 
against Japan for the honour of the white race or 
aga nst TNigland for the freedom of or 

against Rn sia to prevent the sprea" of atheistic 
communism will the preachers b“ for those wars 
too t Time alone can answer Mr \ brains is most 
fair and generou ( * He does not blame the clergy lor 
what they did in the last war They were me 
victims like all the rest of propaganda the iiera 
instinct and the munition makers But this can mi 
satisfy a sincere preacher of the go«pel of Christ 
He cannot excuse hi nself in that way He beeves 
that the gospel of love can redeem the world He 
has nothing to preach .f ro a time of s ress he falls 
back and justifies his falling back on the way of .the 
world the wav of hatred ai d violence and bloodshed. 
W is the time for the ministers of America to read 
their record of 1917 and 1918 and make up their 


minds wber’ they will stand when the propaganda 
machine again cries Jvil! kill for the glory of Ootl 
and the \merican people 


Foreign Doctors in China 

V note in The People s Tnbune tie cribes the 
domination of foreign doctors in China irrespective 
of their professional qualifications The passage 
is not without its moral for India 

It is in Shanghai particularly where foreign culture 
has tome to dominate in such measure that we find 
people ol high social standing and great political 
prominence visiting foreign quack and charlatan; 
rather than com j>e tent Chinese physicians This i- 
the more amazing in view of the fact that Shangha 
is so notoriously a centre for foreign charlatans and 
that these scoundrels usnally have even Jes> scruple 
with regard to their Chinese than to their foreign 
victims \nd yet we hear of a Chinese lady of great 
prominence politically, whose own husband was a 
qualified doctor who, when visiting a highly competent 
Chinese physician cl the modern school explained that 
she just wanted to 6ee him before going to a foreign 
physician in the sense that the latter could 1>“ more 
fully relied upon That this extraordinary and quite 
idiotic prejudice is shared by maDy Chinese as we 1 a 5 
foreign ignoramuses— is shown by the great success 
which many foreign quacks and charlatans have 
achieved here, while many highly qualified Chinese 
physicians are hard put to it to make both end meet 
It is ne-Mssary to note that this distrust of Chinese 
medical mens ability is distinctly not shared by 
competent foreigners of the ^profession out here In 
the Pupiog Union Medical College the premier 
medical institution in Ch na in the hands of 
Americans and supported by the Rockefeller Tounda 
tion most departments are actuath in the hands of 
Chinese specialists today The most competent men 
the heads of the P II M C Hospital can find are 
in most cases now Chinese. But ignorant and 
prejudiced foregners and even Chinese sometimes 
come to this institution and then turn awav upon 
finding that their spec ahat is a Chinese — actually 
turning to foreign physicians of much less competence 
and graduates of the P U M C sometimes come to 
Shanghai and discover themselves pas ed over in 
favour of some foreign charlatan 

Cynics of course may say that such fools deserve 
to be swindled But when men aDd women are ill 
and suffering it is hardly time to take 6uch an 
attitude. Furthermore while most of the quacks 
( * « persons practising without proper preliminary 
training) are probably foreigner* there are charlatans 
among both Chinese nnd foreigners men with the 
proper degrees and training but unscrupulously 
swindling their patients at every stage. Until there is 
compulsory registration and organization of physicians 
therefore and supervision of their work and their 
conduct all that can be done is to depend upon 
personal recommendation or advice or accept the 
physicians jd attendance at the best foreign and 
Chinese hosptals when one is in need of medical 
treatment. No intelligent perron of course should 
permit their choice to Ibe guided by a question of 
nationality 
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The Armament Finns of Great Britain 


It t3 admitted on nil hands tlint the armament 
nmnufacturen are the worst promoters of war 
How near wo art again to a uimwnl conflngm 
non is in heated by the prosperity of tho grc it 
armament firms lh< following summary 
published by Tic' I tan / Age of a pamphlet 
issued bj the Union of Democratic Control entitled 
Pllnolitm Itl , deals with the munition manu- 
facturer* of Gnat Britain 


While L scientists acting on tbc instructions of the 
politicians make war more and more dea tty the 
armament manufacturers and the makers of material 
essential to this manufacture watch their profits grow 
While almost eicry other form of industry is in the 
slough of depression the shares of armament firms 
improve in val ie 

Tho attitude of those who ore interested in arma 
ments is well represented by a cynical remark in 
7/e„! erophne. a paper which may b" fairly described 
ns the unofficial, and sometimes surprisingly out 
spoken voice of the Mr Ministry and the aircraft 
industry — 


'The manufacturers of both aeroplanes and engines 
may hope for increased turnover and profits a year 
or so benee when the Disarmament Conference has 
faded out and the programme of expansion la allowed 
to proceed ... 

The British Government itself is pleased at every 
increase in the sales of llntish aims overseas not 
only because they are good for trade and prestige 
1 ut because a high armament export trade enables 
British firms to keep up-to-date and by working at a 
greater capacity than would be possible if they had 
to rely only on the purchasing power of their own 
Government to be always ready for the sudden 
demands of war 

Mr II J Thomas chairman of the Society of 
British Vircraft Constructors boasted that the Hendon 
display had proved valuable as a means of securing 
orders adding significantly but obscurely that it was 
becoming more diffenU to trace ^eign busmeas 
except in a vague way through the Government 
reports of export" Business in military ««plaii« 
is still being done often on cond tion that no 
announcement concerning the placing of orders 
is made 

The proof of this increased activity m 
aircraft sales can immediately be found in f hc fact 
fw n firm like the Tatrey Vviation Go which 

mecialues in the manufacture of military aircraft 

an increase of 12* per cent in net j rofits in 
teS while ^he H G Hawker Engineering Co 

s rib. ** B Ar l KU5i 

of .ho «.r 

prospectus Hawker D enroark Norway 

in Canada Is ew /eiianci^ ^ ? Further 
Estboma Jugoslavia l wee Banish and 


aircraft arc l«ing manufactured under license in 
Sweden and Denmark and the option to J ureha«c 
manufacturing right* of certain types has been 
acquired by Norway Japan and Persia The British 
Air Ministry has also acquired under a royalty 
agreement the manufacturing rights of the Hawker 
Jfart type aircraft and tins machine is In course 
of quantity production by \ickerB (kviation) ltd 
and bir W 0 \rmstrong Whitworth Aircraft I td 
to the order of the Air Ministry 

Bolls-Poyce ltd who make the best British 
acro-cngincs as well as the best luxury cars, and who 
are now supplyiug the engines for a large number of 
B A I bombing and fighting t juadrons showed an 
increase of 5i per rent on their net profits in IOC 33 

De Ilavilland Aircraft I td„ reports *Therc has 
also been a good deal of activity in the aircraft 
section stimulated by the rapidly dwindling pros 
pccts of disarmament 

Mr O Short the managing director of Short 
Bros one of the lea ling seaplane manufacturers was 
no doubt expressing the legitimate hope of the 
whole industry when he said "This year will see the 
firm a workshops full again at work both on civil and 
military aircraft The coming year will be the busiest 
since the Armistice. 

In some I ranches of the armament industry jt h 
difficult to estimate profits precisely because armament 
firms manufacture other things besdes armaments 
In the case of \ickers. the holding company of 
\ ickcrs \rrastrongs which is the largest armament 
firm in this country, it is clear that the improvement 
shown in its knnual Beport this years was mainly 
the result of increased armament orders 

*hr Herbert Lawrence chairman of Vickers Ltd 
who took tbc opportunity tn his annual speech to 
refer to the arguments of The Secret International ' 
adraitud that \ ichers Armstrongs relies very largely 
on armament orders for its existence and instilled 
its export trade by the stock argument that the 
safety of the Empire in the event of aggression by 
some’ other power also depends on the capacity of the 
gympany to increase its production of armaments at 
snort notice 

Imperial Chemical Industries I td which m 
addition to its other activities is the predominant 
British producter of high explosives shells and 
materials of chemical warfare has done astonishingly 
well during the last jenre and its reeent success is 
cloarly due in part to the wrt in the bar Fast for 
which Imperial Chemicals through their suesidiary 
IC.I (Metals) Ltd has supplied very large quantities 
of munitions Their net profits in 10 52 increased from 
£3 408^9° to £! T?0072, an increase of 39 per cent 

Their nnnjfel report was the model of discretion 
in dealing with tho activities of their metal group 
Jso direct reference was made to the slaughter of 
Chinese and Japanese on the plains of Manchuria but 
it was remarked Sporting ammunition business was 
good Although financial stringency and a poor 
shooting season combined to render home sales 
disappointing export trad a su! stantinlly increased the 
lower sterling exchange hautg widened markets in 
which trade wa« fornerly difficult 
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The Soviets and World Revolution 

The fo 5 tenng of a ivorll revolution n~ed to he 
one of the canltn"il doctrines of Bil hevi t foreign 
policy in its earlie t pha-e an! this created the 
mo«t formidable ob tale in the way of the 
recognition bvof Ru« in ihe Government* of the 
world This 13 no longer the ca*e In an articl® 
centre buted to The Vic Republic Trotsfcv how 
that the onentationof Soviet foreign pol cv ha 
became profoundly altered and the Third 
International no longei stands between Ru«-ia an! 
the Powers 

The plan for building socialism m one country atone 
is in no wise an empty phase it a practical 
programme embracing in equal degrees economy in 
ternal policies and diplomacy The more decisively 
the Sonet bureaucracy ha3 intrench'd itself in its 
position as to national socialism the more th ques- 
tions of international revolution and with them the 
Comintern have been relegated to the background 
Every new revolution is an equation with many on 
known* and hence it includes in itself an element of 
major political risk. The present Sjviet gevernment 
wets, with might and mam to ensure its internal 
security against risk connected not only with wars but 
revolutions Its internal policies have been trans 
formed from international revolutionary policies into 
those which are conservative 

True, the Soviet leadership cannot openly -avow the 
facts as they are either to its own workers or tho*e of 
other countries. It is shackled by the ideolo-ical 
heritage of the October revolntion which forms the 
reservoir for its authority with the working mass©, 
lint while the shell of' the trad tioa rema.n« the 
content has evaporated. The c onet government allows 
the rudimentary oreans cf the Comintern to maintain 
their residence in Moscow But it no lon-er pennu 
them to convoke international con greets© ''-nee it no 
longer counts npon the assistance of foreign Comma 


ni t parties, it no longer concerns itself in the least 
with their interests in its own foreign policies We 
need only refer to the nature of the reception accorded 
to tbe French politicians in Moscow in order to be hit 
between the eves by the contradiction between the 
epoch of "taha ana the epoch of I/min 


recent issue of the French ofKul organ, l* 
Tempt ('^qxember carries a dispatch from Moscow 
which is cost significant. “The platonic hopes for the 
world revolution are ban- expressed [amon"’ the 
ruling circles of the U-t S. R] all the more fervently 
the more they arc bein'" renounced in pra-tice" Le 
7'ot/m goes on to elucidate ‘•frince the removal of 
Trots tv who with his theory of the permanent 
revolution represented a genuine international danger 
the '■oviet rulers, beaded by ttalm have adhered to 
the pohev of building socialism in one country 
without awaiting the problematic revolntion in the 
r©t of the world. The newspaper insi«»en ly warns 
againrt error tho-e French pol tie.an* who still incLne 
to coafn-e the phantoms of the past with the 
realities of todav Let ns not forget tha f this 
involves not a chance publication but the mo*t 
mlnential and utterly conservative organ of the rutin- 
da.« of trance Jaures once said apt|> aboute Le 
le mps “It if the bourgeoisie turned into k 
newspaper" 

Of all the world governments the Vracrvan 
government has up to now adhered no*t irreconcilably 
in relation to the *ronets to the principle of capital 
an- I^giutimacv In this question of the Comintern 
placed the decisive role we need only recall the 
Hamilton Fi=h Committee 1 However if the honourable 
member of Congress keeps in touch with bring facts 
which need no t« iraony of witnesses— for they speak 
for them selves — he must come ro the eonclu* on that 
the fore.ro pol cy of the government no 

longer creates th* slightest tundraneo towards iV 
recognition not oalv de fnett bu. de jure 
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MahenJra Lai Sircar Blrfl: Centenary 
The Irailn writes with reference to the 
-celebration in Calcutta carle last month of 
the celitenarj of the birth of the late 
Dr Mnhcnclra Lai Sircar 

U e ore dad that pood old Dr Moliendra Ljl 

r Ea a 1 ! mss 

$° 2 X. nSL.o’Sly^l'uKl. °Dr J&m 
fh» tr first distinguished doctor who avoved prc 

r ° SfStASf arts 

s r 0 ff ssn jssSj of « fc s sSb.»,s“* 

that he townoeu , anthropy of 

11 ", ■„ ,f P I)r S,.c»r h*d to torn to lie lh;o 
Bengal that l)r => contribution for 

M*h**»J* 'of a laboratory The Maharaja 

t hc f * t'hotis and rupees I)r Mahendra Lai 
K ave fifty ’ t recular crusade against pre 

Sircar earned out a K R f woun t c saying of 
mature ™ a "‘. ag * * Q f times that he dated the 
his repeated rua oy . „ hen A ngira uttered 

^Karsas- - !- 
is ft- u» 'v,r r s? 'AS 

Ifctei” “ J5S« ”” rc,p "" ul h ° mw,! 

hH ho routed memory i rac f 

W itlun n brief c ““P™ nc „ p, oc | 
•printed above e 1 8 jj bo added 

TfDr Sircat’s^Wj It ™ ^ ^ 

tint thc main credit, ns 


foundation of the Rnjkuunri I>ptr Asylum 
at Bauhanath, named after Ins wife, belongs 
to him \\ itlun the Hindu fold he wis also 
an nrdent upholder of the unit) of thc 
Godhead Speaking at thc Rammobun Ro\ 
Anniversary in the year 1889, which was 
presided over b\ Sir Gooroo Dnss Banerjee, 
he observed 

In connection with the versatility of thc late 
Itaja Rammohun l*oy I hope I shall be permitted 
to take this opportunity of saying that it ts a 
matter of great rejoicing that he should be claimed 
by all sections of the community as a man who 
ought to be admired Gentlemen wh le it is a 
matter for rejoicing I must at the same time raise 
my warning to ce that we should not lose sight 
of the great ceutral truth to the propagation of 
which the late J aja Rammohun Roy devoted h s 
whole life and that was the unity of the Godhead 
Thc great aspiration of thc late Raja Rammohun 
Roy was to enable the human mind to acquire the 
highest truth which it was capable of acquiring 
and that was to have a just correct and true idea 
of the unity of thc Godhead I need not dwell 
and dilate upon the various reforms which he 
inaugurated those reforms are going on rapidlv 
enough Rut I 1 111st say -and saj with the 
greatest regret— that the greatest reform at which 
he aimed namely to instruct his countrymen 1 1 
the unity of the l odhead has not made adequate 
progress when I recollect what the late 1 aja 
Ra nmohun Roy did for the abolil on of idolatry 
and what we have since been doing towards the 
game object I must say that we cannot congrat i 
late ourselves upon our energy 

U A Reproach (o ihc Philanthropy of 
Bengal ” 

In the opinion of the Allahabad daili, 
“It 19 a repioich to the philanthrope of 
Bengal that Dr Sircar had to turn to the then 
Maharaja of Vmanngram for a contribution 
for the foundation of a laboratory The 
Maharaja gmc fifty thousand nipee« * 
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If it be a reproach for province to 
receiv e donations from outside, Bengal may 
be said to be in good company For 
example, in Allahabad the Vizianagram Hall 
of the Muir Central College was built with 
money given bv the Maharaja of Vizianagram , 
man), if not most of the big donations received 
b) the Hindu Umversitv of Benares came 
from outside the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh , such was perhaps also the case 
with the Aligarh MAO College which 
has developed into the Aligarh University 
donations were collected for the Hindu 
Widows’ Home and the Indian Women’s 
University, both of the Bomba) Presidency, 
from America and Africa donations were 
collected for the Jalandar Kan) a Mahavnlyalav 
from Africa, etc, etc Wc are not aware 
that it was ever said pointedly that these 
facts were a reproach to the philanthropy of 
the United Provinces, Bombaj, and the 
Panjab 

As regards Dr Wahendra Dal Sircar's 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science, while Bengal is grateful for what 
non Bengalis have given to it, one may be 
permitted to point out that Bengalis also 
have done a little tor it It was to inded on 
January 10,1870 The first year’s report 
of its working, published in 1877, contains 
a complete list of the donation 
during 1870, amounting to B= 05,. 40 in the 
aggregate Out of this sum the donations 
received from non Bengalis were R- 500 
from Sir Bichard Temple, K" 5,000 from 
the Maharaja of Patiala, B" 1,000 from 
the widow of Govmda Prasad Pandit of 
Ramganj (settled in Bengal), Rs L 100 fro " 
Pandit Plan Nath Soraswatl »! 

(settled in Bengal), and Es 100 from the 
Rev Father E Lafont, S J ;° f S ‘ 

College — total, Es 0,700 The balance of 
Es 89,040 came from Bengalis 
first ymr of the existence of tie 
A small booh in Bengal, and Engh.b, entitled, 
"The Indian Association for the C" 11 ™'*™ 
of Science, Its Short History and Urgent 
Xecds” by Trailoh'a Hath Mnfcherji and 
Amnta lad Sircar, i-M-s, i c s, published in 
1003, contains an account of the leoe.pts 
and disbursements from 18,0 to 19 °- ° 

the credit side are shown Es 3,81,4.0, 
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comprising Rs 1,6 9,2 7S received from the 
public, Rs 40,000 received in 1890 from the 
Maharaja of Vizianagram for the laboratory 
(perhaps the Maharaja gave another Rs 10,000 
afterwards), Rs 25,000 received from Babu 
Kally Kishen Tagore for scientific 
instruments, Rs 15,200 received from the 
Maharaja of Cooch Bchar for Lecturers, 
Rs 98,378 as interest on Government 
securities, Rs Jo, 7 89 from rent of roadside 
shops and Rs 825 miscellaneous It is 
stated in the introduction to this book that 
at the time of its publication the property 
held bv the Association was valued at nearly 
R« 4,00,000 

In recent ) cars the late Babu Bihari Lai 
Mitra of Calcutta gave Rs 1,00,000 to the 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science 

Of course, the amounts given to this 
institution were small compared with the 
large educational endowments received b) 
universities, etc , in more recent times 
That Dr Sircar did not get more from his 
Bengali and other countrymen for las Asso- 
ciation was because in his dav s there was 
little interest in scientific re earch and 
education in Bengal aud other provinces, 
because he was not as persuasive a “beggar” 
as Air G K Gohhalc, Sir Ashulo«h Mukherji, 
Pandit Madnn Mohan Malaviva, etc, and 
because of other circumstances which it 
would do no good to mention now The 
time had )et to come when in differ- 
ent provinces Tamshcdji Tata, D Laxrni- 
nnrayana, Pash Bcbari Ghose and Tnrahnatb 
Paht were to give millions for science 

It has been necessary to give so much 
space to what ma) appear to be a very small 
matter, because interested propaganda has 
been carried on to produce the wrong impres- 
sion that Bengalis have done nothing or 
little for the Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science and that it owed its 
birth and existence to the donation of the 
Maharaja of Vizianagram 

** Caste Nil ' 

The “India” volume of the Ccn«tis of 
India for 1931 is b\ Dr J II IInttcn„who 
is an anthropologist of di tioctioo 
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chapter devoted to caste, tribe ami ttcom 
Part 3 of this volume it it stated 

In ItlH « drflnit return of nil « m am-jted 
for caste an distinct from the individual* who on 
account of ignorance or accident failed to elate 
any caste at all Then returns of ca«tc nil 
totalled I BSl 1UI for India US per rent of which 
tame from Helical 1* 1 0 


It is well Known that Bengal is among the 
least caste ridden region® of Indu and 
^untouchabillt)” of the txtrtmo southern 
India type is entirely unknown here The 
sentences oxtr ictcd above also tend to show 
that caste has lost its hold to a considerable 
extent on tho Hindu community of Bengal 
It i®, therefore, an irony of fate and of 
“anli-untouchabihty ” that the Poona Pact 
appears to take it for grauted that "untouch 
ability” prevails in Bengal as much ns in 
Madras, assigning to “Hnrtjans’ in both the 
pro\ inccs an equal number of Heat® in the 
council* 

As the “u ii touch iblts” or the depre sed 
classes are also Hindus, it is no grit\ ince of 
other Hindus that persons belonging to those 
classes may occupy a certain number of seats 
in the councils But whit arc objected to arc 
(/) that a wedge is being driven into the Hindu 
community b\ the Communal Decision and the 
Poona Pact, dividing it into two sections md 
making them pronouncedly antagonistic to one 
another, (//) that "high” caste Hindus ire 
being deprived of tie right of representing 
the ‘ lower castes and the “lower castes are 
being depmed of the advantage of being 
represented by capable and sympathetic high 
caste Hindus on the alleged or assumed ground 
that the higher castes do not care for or 
are even hostile to the interests of the lower, 
which is not universally true, (»»*) that the 
number of capable persons among the 
depressed classes possessed of a spirit ot 
independence being smaller than anicrngt]® 
intelligentsia the nationalist element in the 
councils is being weakened, thus strc ^® n !^ 
the subservient element and reducing t e 
democratic element to impotence-parti 
cularly m Bengal, and (n) that m Bengal 
those 3 classes which have woihed, sullercd 
and sacrificed most for the athimment of 
...arm and have been doing most for the 
unlift^of the depressed classes arc bcin n 
practically * 'eliminated from the legislature 


by the CVmmnnal Decision and the Poom 
I* ut tombintd Hit whole idea of communal 
representation is not onh anti national but 
Jigainst commonsense and strikes i blow at 
the electors’ freedom of choice of their 
represent it iv c* In law suits Musalman* 
choose both iion-Musalman and Miisilmnu 
counsel, Hindus choose both Hindu 
nnd ron Hindu counsel, lower caste Hindus 
chooso both high caste and lower caste 
counsel, nnd so on Why then should it be 
assumed and enacted that in legislatures the 
elected must belong to the same sect or enstc- 
grotip ns the electors 

Rislcy "Bullded Better than 
He Knew f 

In Part I of the “India* volume of the 
Census of India for 1031, Dr Hutton writes 
All subsequent census officers in India mu6t 
ha\e cursed Ibe day when it occurred to Sir 
Herbert Itisley no doubt in order to test his 
admirible theon of the relative nasal index to 
atieraj t to draw up a list of castes according to 
tbur ranL in societi Lie failed hut the result® 
of hi attempt are almost as troublesome as if be 
ha I * ucceencd for ei ery census pres rise lo a 
pestiferous deluge of representations accompanied hi 
highh problematical histones asking for recognition 
of some alleged fact or hypothesis of win h the 
ccns is ns a department is not legally competent 
to judge and of which its recoemt on if accorded 
would be socially valueless. Moreover as often ns 
not direct action is requested against the eorres 
pondi ic hy pothests of other castes. Lor the caste 
that desires to improve its social position seems 
to regard the natural attempts of others to go 
up with it as an infringement of its own prero 
pitive its standing is in fact tj be attained by 
stand ng upon others rather than with them Tor 
these reasons an abandonment of the return of 
caste would be viewed with relief by census 
officers 

The abandon me nt of the return of caste 
might be viewed with relief by census officeia 
but it would not be welcomed by those 
European and Indian officials and non officials 
who arc interested in keeping the Hindus 
6ocio politically dnided and in minimizing the 
political power and effectiveness of the Hindu 
intelligentsia in freedom’s battle Conscious 
ly or unconsciously. Sir Herbert Rislev ha* 
helped these officials and non officials to gam 
their object by drawing up a list of caste* 
according to their rank m society All sub 
sequent similar lists arc adaptations or 
modifications of Rislev ’s list The natural urge 
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which leads many ca«te& to improve their social 
position continues to be strong So strong 
is it that in spite of the bnbe in the form of 
re erved seats in councils offered by the 
Communal Deci ion and the Poona Pact to 
many castes to adhere to their real or assum 
ed degraded social position, manv of these 
has e objected to being classified ns nntonch 
able or depres ed caste® In Bengal the 
bnbe has been resi ted to such an extent that, 
according to the Hon ble Sir W llliam 
Prentice’s reply to a question m the Bengal 
Council on Auga«t 20 , 1033, 

Objections were reoened with respect to the 
proposed status of the following cartes on various 


grounds 

Bagdt 

konwxr 

Onion 

Bhmmah 

Lodha, 

lod 

IJhoba 

Loh-ir 

Pundan 

Hadi 

Mafia 

I aibanshi 

1 aju 

Jalia Kaibarta 

Mucin 

Jhalo Malo or 

Na<**r 

-hs«nrd pesha 

llaJo 

kalwar 

Namasudra 

'-akli 

Kapali 

Natb 

Sunn. 

khandait 

Nunija 



It has been shown in our la t October 
number that the c ca tes comprise the bulk 
of the persons included in the provisional 
official schedule of socially and politically 
backward classes There is a distinct bias 
perceptible among the officials in favour of 
including in the schedule as many castes as 
possible Even among persons genuinely 
interested in the uplift of the lower strata of 
society — persons some of whom arc members 
of the Servant® of the Untouchables Socictv - 
there is an uncon«ciou3 tendency to accept 
the highest or higher figure of “Hanjans’ in 
Rnvgyrw* ay Ahr AwW <*vr .aw .Ww 

figure Their anxiet) ii to prove that the 30 
seats given to them are really as many a® or 
I erbaps le«s than what their numerical 
strength warrants They appear to be on 
conscious that in trjing to jn tifj there erva 
(ton of 30 scats in this yvav, they have been 
going against their avowed object of the 
social elevation of “Tlanjans” and again t the 
emphatic objection of mail) castes to be called 
1 Hnnjan® ” 

\nd all the while tl c god® arc laughing— 
if thov laugh — at the incongruous eight of 
man) a leading member of the national, 
democratic and non eomrannal Congress 


organization virtually supporting the anti 
national, anti democratic and communa1i«tic 
Communal Decision of the British Prime 
Minister in their eager desire to keep the 
Poona Pact intact f 

It is easy to anticipate the official argu- 
ment that the objections with respect to the 
officiall) proposed status of the 2G ca tes 
mentioned above were not received from all 
the persons or mod of the per oils included 
in each of the-e caste , as there was no 
referendum The reply i , neither was their 
proposed degraded status decided upon on 
the basis of such a referendum No caste 
has ever nnammou !v or bv a majority vote 
cho«en to be considered degraded or back- 
ward Neither the Government, nor Dr 
Ambedkar, nor Mahatma Gandhi has tho 
moral right to tell even a eiugle man 
that he is basebom or included among 
the degraded or depressed, if he object- to be 
«o styled or included So, even if the objec- 
tions were found in some ca es to have come 
only from some sections of «ome of the 
above-named castes, the) should be con idered 
\ahd 

Whipping and Sterilization for 
Ahdacfton and Rape 

The observations made b) the Khulna 
People’s Association in reply to the Govern 
ment letter inviting it® opinion on the 
suggestion to extend the provisions of the 
Mhipping \ct to offences under sections 3u4, 
36t, 36fiA, 3fifiB, 307, 372 and 373 of the 
Indian Penal Code are printed below 

1 In view of the rapid an 1 abnormal increase 
Ct'oiTncM upamsf women ■no’ in view or* lie 
organized attempts made to commit and compfetc 
lhe*e onlraees it must be admitted that severer 
an l more deterrent puni«hmerts arc necessary 

2. Jn ca-s-s of ng rape and cont nurd and 
systematic out ripe* upon a sinale woman although 
the pnni hment of whipping i provided bv tfce 
Act in actoal es penance it is seen tbat fogging 
is infi cted only in rare ease* Fftorfs should tc 
road* that the provision of il Mhtppng *re 
app! ed in c**es of a diabol cal nature 

k In add t on to these forms of punishment 
the provi ion »] p! catte to bad character* rent a. nod 
in the Cnm nal I*rwedare Code and the 1 lice 
RcgulalKs * may be made applcalle to these 
convicted persons 

A There is a large volume of op mon agitnst 
the enure abol lion of the punishment of whipping 
and «o it is doubtful if an nnan — ty of otsmon in 
faro-r of the eaten on of the punishment of 
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whipping will !>e obtained. Hut the growing e»il 
nnd menace bare to 1« checked ami society 
protected from these ruffians I, therefore, venture 
to suggest that that power may be acquired 
through legislation by which It may he made 
possible to atirUtzc convlctnl i* r»on* before their 
release from jail, so that their future activities 
may be entirely checked. Union such drastic 
measure* are taken, so< let y will under Immense!). 

5 It has also been suggested that In addition 
to tho forma of punishment prescribed by law 
other punishment*, cs/^ lnr* fetters, standing 
handcuffs, night fetter*, roliUry cell, etc., provided 
In the Jail Code, may be advantageously adopted. 

G There Is a further suggestion from many 
quarters that cor[»rnl punishment to be deterrent 
should be inflicted locally, tc, at the place of tho 
commission of the ofluice or at the village of the 
outraged woman or other eonicnicnt ploecs 
Flogging in n barbiroii^ punishment, nnd 
we nrc not generally in favour of its retention 
or extension. But if it be retained, it ought 
to bo inllicted in ciscs of rape, nnd certainly 
in cases of gang rape. Wc nrc emphatically 
nnd unequivocally in favour of the steriliza- 
tion of persons guilty of rape and specially 
of gang rape. Cases are not rare in which 
persons accused of abduction and rape are 
found guilty and punished but in winch tho 
girls or women outraged cannot bo found. 

J n such cases tho property of the offenders 
should bo confiscated. Sometimes the 
partners or accomplices of the culprits 
abscond and succeed in evading detection 
Their property also should be confiscated. 


Allahabad University Music Conference 
The promoters and organizers of the 
Allahabad University Music Conference lnvc 
made an enlightened nnd progressive move. 
As Mr. Justice Niamatullah observed in 
opening the recent fourth annual session of 
the conference: 

He assumed that the reason for selecting a 
person of his class, for the purpose, might be that 
conviction might be earned to the minds of some 
of those, who might still be suspected of harbouring 
« lingering prejudice against the art of music anil 
hw object in performing the opening ceremony of 
the conference, was to carry conviction to the minds 
of the organizers that even those employed m 
very serious pursuits of life greatly appreciated 
their efforts in promoting the art of music the 
Si and spiritual effects of which were no 
longer in controversy 
Proceeding, he observed : 


making music jwpular In these provinces, the 
Mrngali community domiciled In this province *u 
entitled to very great credit It was the) through 
whom music was introduced through our girls, 
with whom St was now very jsjpular. It wa* a 
very brilliant idea concaved by some devotees of 
tn uric to introduce it in the life of the University 
It was probably to achieve that end that the 
present conference was founded a little over three 
years ago during which short period It had made 
very rajiid progress. It had attracted not only 
competitors from different places but had aI*o 
attracted public attention to It* growing usefulness. 

Dr. I>. JL Ifhattacharyya was entitled to their 
thanks for the very great efforts he had made to 
make the conference a success. He also congratu- 
lated the organizers for selecting 31ajor Kanjit 
fcingb to preside over this j car's session 
Major Ran jit Singh delivered an instruc- 
tive address. ITc has subsequently expressed 
the opinions that . 

Amongst the instrumental musicians professors 
Hafiz All Khan of Gwalior, Jnaynt Khan of 
Gaunpur, and J C Cliattcrji of violin fame were 
listened to with rapt attention. Prof. Molw 
lUm (Muktagachha) and ilircndra Gangub of 
Calcutta earned the largest approbation amongst 
tho labia players while Prof Parbat Singh was 
easily the beat amongst the pakhawa ; artists 
Dancing of Kartic Jtam of Kaipur was very highly 
appreciated 

Amongst the amateurs Miss Hinapani Mukcni 
of Calcutta easily topped the list amongst girl 
musician* while Miss Ojha and Miss 3faya 
Ifhattacharyya earned the largest approbation 
amongst the amateur girls Little 3Iiss Mukcrjt of 
Calcutta kept the Audience spell-bound and may- 
be looked upon almost as a musical prodigy. 

Dr. Ranjit Singh rightly condemns the 
harmonium 

From the classical |>omt of Indian music the 
inevitable harmonium should bate been easily kept 
outside the conference, as according to tho serdict 
of authorities on Indian mu«tc, this instrument, 
instead of haung helped that art, has really 
retarded the progress of real mu«ic and is by no 
means a worthy accompaniment of Indian classical 
mu^ic The Mams College of Hindustani 3lusic 
at Lucknow are very right in having excluded 
this detectable instrument from its list 
It was a pity there wa9 no professor of 
27(n(r Dr. Ifhattaeharyya's children carried most 
of the prizes and deservedly. 

Modern Indian Music should be 
Cultivated 

In times past India had made great 
progress in painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and the art* rf writing plays, epics, stories, as 
well as in tho arts of music and dancing. 

Tho specimens of old Indian paintings, 
sculpture and architecture which hive come 
down to our day are admired and discrimi- 
natingly imitated But such admiration nnd 
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imitation have not stood in the way of 
our modern painters, sculptors and architects 
independent!} following the respective bents 
of their gen ms and talents Similarly, in 
the literatures of the progressive \ ernacniars 
of India, the dramas, novels, epics, l}ncs, 
short stone*, etc , do not slavish!} follow the 
technique and styles of similar productions 
in Sanskrit literature, though these latter 
deserve and continue to receive high praise 
and serious attention Rabindranath Tagore, 
the greatest author in Bengali literature, has 
struck out a new path in its \ anous depart 
meats At the same time there is not a more 
earnest idvocate of Sanskntic studies 

So there is no antagonism between 
reverence foi and study of past achiev ements 
and the cultivation of the ancient arts, 
wherever necessary and practicable, and 
giving free scope to creative genius in all 
directions in modern times, inc’udlDg music 
We do not know whether m the United 
Provinces there has been any 8ucec=sful 
creatn e effort in our day in the sphere of 
music It there has been, it ought to receive 
recognition and encouragement In Bengal, 
■there have been the great musical creations 
of Rabindranath Tagore Here the devotees 
of classical music mar fight shy of them, but 
the people have given their a edict in their 
fa\our, without at all slighting classical 
nmsic There is no function in Bengal of 
which mu ic forms a part in which the gongs 
of Rabindranath Tagore are not sung Their 
poetry moies, stirs, in spues , their music 
enthrals Even illiterate peasants and boatmen 
sing them — a fact which attracted the notice 
of c\ en a political tourist like £ S Montagu 
11 e do not know whether in the Allahabad 
Lni\er«it} Mn-ic Conference the dances 
were different from tho e of the voluptuous 
and <cn ual type praeft ed hi professional 
ihviccn c* which ha's e come down from 
Muhammadan time- The i/arba of Gujarat 
and the folk dances of Bengal are 
decent and enjoyable Similar are the dances 
of Manipur and «omc South Indian dances 
The various new dance- introduced tu 
Rabindranath Tagore’s school at Santimhetan 
are expre-sne, charming and free from am 
objection 


All-Indta This and That 

It is to be regretted that there 13 a rage 
for "All-India” functions in some places 
where there is no probabiht) of per-ons from 
“All India” taking part in them or even 
getting to know about them It would be 
better, therefore, to use the pretentious name 
of “All Indu” as spanngh as practicable 

“ Protection of the Cow 
a National Asset" 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviia’s appeal 
for the protection of the cow ought to b 
responded to e\ en by those who, unlik 
orthodov Hiudus do not have any religion 
veneration for that verj useful animal H 
quotes in it scientific opinion to show tin 
great importance which milk has fo 
man particular!! for yegetanau* Hi 
recommendation 19 quoted below 

Punog the cow week celebration six year* age 
the Sanatan Pharma Sabba over which I hat 
the honour to preside recommended to tbi 
country that every year from Goiardhan Fuji t< 
the Gopashtami Dav a week should be ob«ervec 
as Go Saptahs in which special efforts shoult 
be made b\ lectures pamphlets leaflets 
b/n/ans meeting* procession* Kallas conference; 
and other educative propaganda to remind the 
people how great a benefactor of man the cow 1 * 
and to bring home to them the duty of treatm p 
her with kindness and lender care and profc-ting 
her from injury and al*o of increasing and 
cheapening the supply of milk for the people 


Terrorism in Japan 

Last j car there were man) terrorist umr 
ders and other outrages in Japan ft would 
be instructs e and useful to learn what 
special measures were taken bv the State 
there to deal and deal successfully with 
terrorism The latest incident connected 
therewith Ins been thus related b} Ilculer 
Tokio (I y Mail) 

"Nine blood stained fingers in a box aecomj awed 
a petition which has been rec ived by General 
Iraki the Japanese \Iar Minuter in connection 
with the court martial of the eleven army cadets 
accu ed of complicity in the as«a*«inat on of the 
h year-old Prime Minister 31 Innski On Mar 
la last year Lach of the nine petitioners who«e 
ages raned between 2~ and ~ had cot off bis 
little finger at the third joint as an earnest that 
he was ready to lay down hi* life, for the accused 
men trroy offeers have decided to pre-erre^th'—e 
gnu tokens in alcohol The ir 
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has aroused, throughout the country, in nationalist 
circles Petitions for leniency signed by 12000 people 
were received bj the Army and Nat y Departments 
on one day alone. Ten naval cadets and 20 civilians 
are also on tnal in connection with the affair, 
which was the central incident of a startling 
series of terrorist outrages in Tohio last year 


Wanted More Babies 


The practice of birth control has so 
reduced the birth rites in several European 
countries that a cry has been raised there 
for more babies — particularly babies belonging 
to the intellectual classes It maj be that 
the crj Ins originated from the anticipation 
of military needs But cultural, industrial 
and agricultural requirements al&o would 
create a, demand for more babies from the 
in ore capable classes Moreover, there is 
the fear that the Slav races of Europe may 
outnumber the other races There is again 
the argument of Profesaor Hersch of Geneva, 
according to whom fewer births mean more 
unemployment Says The Herald 


‘Briefly the Professors argument is that 
children and young people belong owcntially to 
the consuming class and not to the producing 
one and any restriction in their number must 
have the same effect as the loss of a market ana 
Us consequent unemployment 
The following is from the Wales corrcs 
pondent of The Chustian World 

The Board of Education estimates that there would 
be a million fewer children m the schools of I ngland 
and Wales in fifteen yews School attendances in 
North Wales had declined by 15000 in -5 years and 
m the rural areas of touth w a es-Cardigftn<.hirc 
Brecon Radnor and Pcmbroke-the decrease was 
about 9000 The births m Swansea in lO Onumliercd 
4 100 in 19°9 2830. In tberdar the births in 1 Ml 
tire almost exactly one half the 1113 figure 
Caernarvonshire showed a drop of 5503 in ~o 5 cars 
and Cardiganshire over 3000 in the same period 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on the 
Hindu Mahasabha 

On the 12th November h«t Pandit 
Jimiharlal Xclini, addressing n meeting of 
Benares Hindu Unuewity Students, strong!) 
condemned the Hindu Jlaha-abha He spoke 
of it as a small reactionary group, etc Small 
and large arc relative term. Compared 
;«h the vast Hindi, population of India 
Congress Itself may be said to reprcsont . 
small section of it Hence, the r P' th ' t " n ?" 
need not bo commented upon Socialli I* 
Maliasabha is not reactionary, as its rosolu- 


tion- and practical work embrace the usual 
social reform items Politically, it is not 
reactionary, as its following manifesto, adopted 
at a meeting of its working committee at 
Birla House Delhi under the chairmanship of 
Pandit Madm Mohan Mahniya, on March 
23, 1031 pluvious to the last Karachi ^cs>5ion 
of the Congress, clearly shows 

The Hindu Mahasabha desires to point ont that 
it has throughout aod consistently taken up a 
position which is strictly national on the communal 
issue It believes that no form of national 
responsible self government which India is struggl 
ing to achieve and which Lngland is pledged to 
agree to is compatible with separate communal 
electorate or representation in the legislature and 
administration which function for the geueotl 
good and secular well being of the country as a 
whole. It is prepared to sacrifice and expects all 
other communities to sacrifice communal con«i 
“derations to build up such responsible governments 
which can be worked only bv a ministry of persons 
belonging to the same political party and not 
necessinfy to the same creed so that agreement 
on public questions economic social and political 
should be the basis of mutual confidence an l 
co-operation 

The position of the Mahasabha i« embodied in 
the following propositions 

(11 There should be one common electoral roll 
consisting of voters of all co nmumtics and creeds 
as citizens and nationals of the ssrat btato 
(2} There should not ho any separate communal 
electorate that is grouping of voters by rchgioi 
in community constituencies 

(3) There should not be any reservation of 
seats for any religious community as such in the 
legislature. 

(4) There should not be nny weielitagc given 
to any community as it can lx. done Onlv at the 
expense of another 

(o) The franchise should be uniform for all 
communities in the same I rotincc 
(C) The franchise should l>e uniform all over 
India for the Central or J cdcral Legidat ire 
() There shou II be statutory safeguards for 
the protection of minorities in regard to their 
language religion and racial laws and customs ns 
framed by tbo League of Nations on the j ropossls 
of its original members including India an 1 fits 
Majesty s Government and now enforced in many 
a ‘state of reconstructed I iropc met iding Turicj 

(5) There shou] 1 be no question of the protection 
of majorities in any form 

(9) There should not be any alteration of 
existing boundaries of provinces withoit expert 
examination of Itngn stic administrative financial 
strategic and other con*idcTat ons involved by a 
Ilounuarics Commission to be specially Appoint’d 
for the purpose 

(10) In (he proposed I edcration residuary 
powers ahoul 1 rest with the Central or I ederal 
(. ovcrnmrnt for the un ty and well being of Inlti 
as a whole 

(11) Dillercnees of rel g on erred or confession 
ahall not preju lice any Ind an national 1 1 mait<rs 
relat ng to the enjoyment of cml or political n^h’s 
as for instance ndmi«* an to public cmj Joymen 
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functions and honour or the exercise of professions 
and industries 

This manifesto was subsequently con 
firmed at more than one plenary session of the 
Mahasabha and has neither been withdrawn nor 
modified It is thorough!} nationalistic and 
democratic, nod, ns wc have at various times 
repeatedlj observed, more so than the views of 
the Congress on some of the points covered by 
it If any Mahasabha member or leader writes 
or says anj thing which is in conflict with the 
manifesto in anj respect, it is he who ought 
to be criticized, not the Mahasabha M e ha\e 
criticized such persons on several occasions 
Mr Nehru’s criticism of the resolutions 
passed at the Ajmer session of the Mahasabha 
may be considered one by one 


Gome ft few step* further the Arya komar 
Sabha which was , rcnimabl > an offshoot oft he 
Hindu Mahasabha had proelwmed its 
be one of elimination of Mn«lim» and Obn nans 
from India and the establishment of aflmdn to/ 
This statement makes clear what the pretensions of 
the Mahasabha about Indian nationalism amount 
to [Italics ours Ed V Jfl 


As the \rjn Kumar Sabha is not '‘“ off- 
shoot of the Hindu Mahasabha, the latter 
cannot be held responsible tor tin resolution 
alleged to bare been pa-cd by the former 
regarding which The Lendc, of November 
20 la t contains the following 

Caws fori, Not IS 


the IIlodu^Mahaaabha nor rinldtd ' imh ' 

A * 1 , 0,01 * b , end 

bammelan vva* nela a J feneration to take to 
exhorting the young Ary* P futew of the 

village uplift work ^ , , dhere to the 

t resent c*»te sM’l ‘ *"tra were passed 

\ edic nits regard «, u„_ i*. any stretch of 

It is really very *“£ 5 ? “SiSie the Spirit of the 
imagination onc could q , n , tc Muslims and 
resolution and saj - 11 .***. ^tablish a Hindu raj 
Christians from I* 0 ®" 1 0 f lhe baseless 
I fail to understand muo* . hooM 

information I audit ,.u thefaets before pas inp 
acquaint himself ' lth t knmsr c abba, which is 
remarks about ' , f '^“7 d 10 bod 

the training ground for prepare 
and \edic Dhanna 

s T I un- A Iecencd U | anT^uch resdutmn purpor- 

™ s “tVw rc-od thc.r «»-[»<*>» •» .0 .to 


authenticity — the) ought to bate tried to 
ascertain whether it was not a hoax In an} 
case, as the Hindu Mahasabha did not_ pa« B 
any such resolution and as the Arya Kumar 
Sabha is not an offshoot of the Mahasabha, a 
responsible leader of the position of Mr 
Nehru ought not to hay e been in a hurr; to 
condemn the Mahasabha in unmeasured terms 
on the strength of an unverified presumption 
Under cover of seeming nationalism the Maha 
sabha not only hides the rankest and narrowest 
communahsm but aI=o desires to preserve the 
vested interests of a group of big Hindu landlords 
and the princes 

The Mahasabha showed its attachment to vested 
interests by openly condemning every form of 
sociali m and social change 
These who live in glass houses ought to 
be chary of throwing stones nt other-. 
Congress also raa}, not uujustifiabl}, be 
accused of acting “under covet of beeming 
nationalism,’' since it favours surrender to 
Mu liras on the part of Hindu* No Congre, 
leader of the eminence of Mahatma Gandhi 
has ever enunciated such a poliC} of 
eunender to Sikhs, Christians, or any other 
minority Surrender onlj to Muslims nnj 
be a good and justifiable pohci/, pursued 
with a \iew to the future evolution of Indian 
nationalism, but in itself it is not nationalism, 
but onlj a form of communahsm 

But assuming without admitting, tint the 
Mahasabha lias been gu.lt} of rank and 
narrow communahsm is its commttnalisRi 
ranker and narrower than that of th< 
Muhammadan communahsta 7 Mr Nehru’s 
use of the superlative proyokes the question 
The resolution of the Mahasabha winch 
relates to labour and capital — “the prince-.” 
are not mentioned in it — runs as follows 

While disunion and class conflicts exist in 
HinduM ban this se*- 1011 of the Hindu Mahasabha 
expressing its fullest sympathy with the reed for 
the amelioration of the condition of labour and 
the tenantry etronglv disapproves of anv move- 
ment such as extincti >1 of the capital! Is and 
landlords as a class inasmuch as such movement* 
wilt further accentuate din ions and aub-divnion* 
bringing about class war which will uJlinjat Tv 
retard all progress and make redemption of 
Hindnsthan impossible 

The resolution does certainly disapprove 
of any movement for the extinction of the 
capitalists and landlords a« a clas Mr Nehru 
may seek such extinction, but does the Con 
press do «o * Does Mahatmaji do so ? If iM 
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and he docs, why has the Congress sought 
and obtained, why docs it seek and obtain, 
the financial help of landlords and capitalists, 
and why lma the Mahatma accepted and 
why docs ho still accept the hospitality of such 
wealthy persons, if they arc such vermin \ 

The Mahasabha disapproves only of 
movements for their extirpation, it does not 
advocate the perpetuation of all their vested 
inteicsts. In fact, "the amelioration of the 
condition of Labour and the tenantry” with 
which the Mnhasabha fully sympathizes, 
cannot be brought about unless the wealthier 
classes are divested of some of their vested 


interests. 

The resolution does not mention the 
princes at all. But since Mr. Nehru has 
brought them in, he requires to be reminded 
that hitherto Congress has avoided openly 
interfering in the affairs of the Indian States 
on the very ground suggested in the 
Malmsabha resolution, namely, that there 
ought to bo now a united effort on the part 
of all Indians to wrest power from the hands 
of aliens and bureaucrats. He also requires 
to be reminded that in the course of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s correspondence with him the 
Mahatma wrote that he would not go so far 
as Mr. Nehru ns regards the princes, etc. 
Mr. Nehru may not also be unaware that at 
the Round Tabic Conference Gnndhiji said 
with reference to the landlords : 


‘There has been no desire °P*5S 1 J? rt 0 ? f 
rvmrress to dispossess the landlords oi meir 

oi npTOKOUti.es 

An regards the princes, whenever Gandhiji 
spoke about them, he spoke with great 
consideration, deference, nnd politeness. To 
consiuc Ywnber 23. 1932, lie made a 

wSe'but fervent appeal” to them that 
humble „ comc for l th wIt h 8 ome scheme 
they s subject* also may feel that, 

rcp r se ; ted ? 

*?' "SVf* 5 their voices will find adequate 
cx 1 prcssdon > , ’through these nobie 'peaces 

themselves." that the Mnhasabha 

! ,* not ‘ run to joy ^ of BOci „ Iism 

openly It pronounces no opinion 

$£?££*» l .ft-W or » creed. 


It only says that landlords and capitalist 1 ' 
should not bo extinguished As regards social 
change, it advocates the amelioration of the 
condition of labourer*, and tenants, and 

“declares that the so-called untouchable 1 ! hi»e 
equal rights with other Hindus to stud) n pnb'fc 
- schools, to take water from public wells and other 
sources of drinking water, to sit with others io 
public meetings and to walk on public roads. The 
Mabasabha calls upon all Hindus to re mo re such 
restrictions as may be existing anywhere at 
present in the way of the so-called untouchable 
Hindus exercising their rights 

' The Mahasabha appeals to Hindus that faci- 
lities for worship be ollcreJ equally to the so called 
untouchables in all temples and places of worship 
open to the public 

“The Mahasabha calls upon purohit* (priests), 
barbers and washermen to offer their -erviccs to 
all Hindus irrespective of any caste 

‘Tbc Hindu Mahasabha is of opinion that every 
Hindu, to whatever caste he raaj belong h»s 
equal social and political rights 7 

So runs resolution 22 adopted at tbc 
-Ajmer session of the Mahasabha It un- 
doubtedly shows tint the Hindu Mahasabha 
desires many social changes in the right 
direction. And Hindu Sabhas have bcetf 
working to bring about such changes. 

The next count in Mr Nehru a indictment 
of the Hindu Mahasabha is worded thus in 
the newspaper report of his speech : 

The policy of the Mahasabha, ns declared by its 
responsible lenders, is one of co-operation with the 
foreign Government so that their favouring 
(fawning on 7) it and abasing themselves before it 
might result in a few crumbs coming m their way. 
This is betrayal of the freedom struggle, denial of 
every vestige of nationalism and suppression of 
every manly instinct in the Hindus 

The policy of an organization should be 
inferred from its constitution and i tiles, the 
metatrora adopted at its plewvry session* 
and the manifestoes issued by it or its autho- 
rized committees and confirmed by the 
organization at full meeting*. The Hindu 
Mahasabha manifesto has been already 
quoted Some extracts from its constitution, 
giving its aims and objects, are printed 
below : 

(1) To promote greater union nnd solidarity 
among all sections of the Hindu community and 
to unite them more closely as parts of one organic 
whole • 

(2) To promote good feelings between Hindus 
and other communities in India and to net in a 
friendly way with them with a view to evolving 
a united and self governing Indian nation • 

(I) To ameliorate and improve the conditions 
of the bo called low castes of the Hindu com- 
munity 
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(4) To protest and promote Hindu interests and 
Hindu rights, whenever and wherever necessary." 


It may be noted that the constitution of 
the Mahasabha was drawn up by political 
leaders who have been prominent members 
of the Congress. 

What any "responsible leader” says, if it 
runs counter to any fundamental rule or 
authoritative manifesto, cannot be considered 
authoritative. However, assuming, without 
admitting, that the policy of the Mahasabha 
is to be inferred from the speeches of any of 
its leaders, let us see what Bhai Parmanand 
said at Ajmer in the coarse of his presiden- 
tial address. We print below what we wrote 
about it in our last number (November, 1933, 
pp. 58S-5S9). 


Bhai Parmanand say 0 m the coarse of his 
address 

% “I feel an impulse in me that the Hindus would 
willingly co-operate with Great Britain if their 
status aad responsible position *s the premier 
community in India is recognized in the political 
iD«tituliona of new India.” 

This passage has been construed by the speaker’s 
critics to mean tha* in his opinion the Hindus 
would co-operatc with Englishmen in working anv 
constitution, e q , the White Paper one, provided 
they were installed in the position of ‘the favourite 
Wife ’ instead of the Muslims The passage does 
not necessarily bear this interpretation as the only 
possible one , but it is capable of being so under 
stood Tram Bhai Parmanand s pa>t record and 
his well known love of liberty, we would i am 
understand him to mean that he would be 
Willing to co-operate with Britain in working 
a democratic constitution which would auto- 
matically lead to Indian political autonomy 
provided the Hindus were not deliberately and 
artificially deprived of the place in it to which 
they were entitled by their numbers, intelligence 
capacity, public spirit, enterprise, contributions to 
the state revenues and a-hieyements Uut it 
cannot be said that tha passage do^ and most 
mean nil this So the Hindu Mahasabha president 
owes it to himself and its members and 
gymyathuers to make his meaning quite clear. 


It is not a sin to declare willingness to 
co-operate with the British Government if 
certain conditions were fulfilled. Mahatma 
Gandhi has repeatedly «aid, he was dying to 
co-operate. Escrything depends on the 
conditions. Let Bhai Pararnanand say wbat 
conditions he has in view It would then 
be for the tuembero of the Hindu Mahasabha 
to declare whether he rightly represented 
their attitude The Hindu Mahasabha has 
not made or accepted anybody as its 
dictator. 


Many members of the Hindu Mahasabha 
are also members of the Congress and have 
been sent to jail more than once for taking 
part in civil disobedience, e g , its general 
secretaries. If Mr. Nehru is right, they 
mast have, as members of the Congress, 
upheld the cause of freedom, made an avowal 
of all the vestiges of nationalism and given 
proofs of all manly instincts in the Hindus, 
and as members of the Hindu Mahasabha 
betray ed “the freedom struggle,” denied 
every vestige of nationalism and suppressed 
every manly instinct in the Hindus It must 
al-o be true that the Congress leaders’ 
doctrine of Hindu surrender to Muslim is 
the perfection of nationalism and a full ex- 
pression of all the manly instincts of the 
Hmdu9 — assuming that they possess any. 

The newspaper report of Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehrn'a address concludes thus : 

Anything more degrading reactionary, anti- 
national, anti progressive and harmful than the 
present policy of the Hindu Mahasabha it was 
difficult to imagine. ‘The leaders of the Mahat 
sabha must rea'ize that the inevitable consequence 
of this policy of their lining up with the enemies 
of Indian freedom and most reactionary elements 
in the country w for the rest of India, Hindu 
and non-Hindu, to face them squarely and oppote 
them and treat them as enemies of freedom and 
all we are striving for It is not a mere matter 
of condemnation and d is association, though of 
course there must be both these, but one of active 
and per»i«tent opposition to the most opportunist 
and stupid policies ’ 

We have already said that the policy of 
an organization should not and cannot be 
inferred from what some member* or leading 
members of it may have said , and we have 
also shown that the relevant passage in 
Bhai Parmanand’s presidential address may or 
may not admit of a particular interpretation. 
But supposing Mr. Nehru’s interpretation of it 
is correct, why should he have singled out 
the Hindu Mahasabha alone for such etroDg 
condemnation ? Communalist Mussulmans 
have deserved condemnation for their sayings 
and doings. They began the communal 
game It was for defending themselves 
against the tactics that the Hindu Mahasabha 
had to begin paying so much attention to 
politics, seeing that the Oongres3 would not 
and could not make any efforts to protect 
them from injustice. Yet Mr Nehru never 
criticized the Moslem communalist* before 
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the date of his Benares address — bo far as 
our knowledge and memory go 


Pandli JawaharlaVs Defence 

In the courso of an Interview given to a 
press representative Pandit Jnwuharl.il has 
attempted a defence of Ins attack on the 
Hindu Malnsabln and nKo a defence against 
his critics To the crticism that ho has 
singled out the Hindu Mahasablia for con- 
demnation, ignoring the communnl organi- 
zations of other communities, lus reply is 


My remarks clneflj related to the Hindu 
slnliiHabba because I was addressing a llndu 
nudicnec My remarks aga nst corarminnlism and 
anti national activities apply in an equal measure 
to all communal organizations in India Muslim 
Hindu, Sikh, etc There seems to bo a race 
between them as to which can be more communal 
than the other 


He has addressed numerous mixed Hindu 
and non-Hindu gatherings in lus political 
career, but so far as wc know, never thought 
it neces ary to condemn any non Hindu 
communal organization, its pohej and 
activities It is very good of him non to 
saj that his remarks npplj to all communal 
organizations Why did he keep this 
impartiality to himself until cornered by his 
critics 1 Moreover, the Hindu Mahavabha 
bas bem acting in self defencp, it did not 
•start the race, it is not for separate repre 
eeutation ns the Muslims are even in 
prownccs where the Hindus are a minontv, 
and even in Bengal the Hindus have not 
demanded any weiglifagc or other special 
favour Yet Mr .Nehri sny«, “there is a 
misapprehension that the Hindu communahsta 
are greyer in colour and not so bl ick as 
others This notion is thoroughly unjustified " 
Indeed ! 


Pandit Jawaharlal then referred to tbe state- 
ments and evidence before tbe sc! ct committee 
and ibe numerous speeches made cbi fly in the 
Paimb »n which leadu g members of the Hindu 
Mahasabha d lib rately advocated co operaiion with 
British Inipinalwm for pelting some odd favours 
‘This attitude, ho declared is bolh and national 
reactionary and even from the nirrov point of 
view of Hindus foolish and short-sighted 


But Mr Nehru has been so careless in his 

violent attack on the Hindu Mnfm«nbha that 
unless he names “the leading members/' gires 
extracts from their statements, evidence and 


apeecliCH, autli exact references, lie cannot 
expect lus nssalions to be til.cn on trust 


I”’ about the resolution of 

nwm«?Ai l,raar ^bha Tandit Js ehru Bays there 

mj.tcr, alrnt tbe rt-olutton 

d , Siltlti. I received . cop) ol Hut 

R.Ti S-t. oppanotlj- l ram nn of 

V"' Jm alo b,cn received bj 

, II 1C fen be pro ixl I hare been tbe victim 

ivontiTStbC-t" si " ,iir " i " n ’ ** "««» « 


i ^ tcr the sccrefai} of the Arj-a- 

hlimnrbibhi denies that am Bitch rctolil 
It™ wa, pawed If that h^s not satisfied 
Mr lit hrn, it IB for him to evpla n tvht Bat 
he attacked the Hitdt, Main nblta on the 
presumption that the Atyakiimar Sahln teas 
an offshoot of the Mahisabln Both the 
.Mnha.ablmnd the Arjakumar Sabha hare 
pubhcli dem.d anj such connection It is 
strange tint ho has not thought lit to make 
m amende honmabtc to the Mnha ahlta so 

far as this part of his attack was concerned 
i n i vc nn,ICPt * only two of the cniictsms 
Jevelicd against him which he has attempted 
to aDswcr Oihcr and somewhat more 
numerous criticisms he has not noticed Is 
it because the} are unanswerable ° 

It «hould be added in conclusion, in fair 
ness to Mr Ncliru, that he might have been 
provoked by alticks on the Congress at the 
Ajmer Mahasabha Session to retaliate That 

Was perhaps a sufficient justification for n 
counter attack, but not for an unjust counter- 
attack 


Maharaja of Mysore Lays Founda- 
tion Stone of St. Phtlomcna's 
Church 


On the occasion of the laying of the 
foundation stone of Sf Phi'onrenft’* Church 
at Mysore b} him His Highness the Maharaja, 
who ia a Hindu, made tl c following ob^ena 
tions in the course of his speech 


l oeneve with deep conviction (hat re! g on is 
fundamental lo the richest nnd etronges life of 
tbe nation There are diverso religions In this 
land of ours and frequenily there exists a roost 
Irrelgions hostility between them Bn l we have 
gradually been coming i 0 understand that the 
unity ia ranch deeper than the diffrences that 
while in erred and custom wo are far enough 
opart m worship and in asp ration wc are one 
Tins being so the creed and custom of each 
lei Eton among us is snrely worthy of reverent 
study ay the followers of every other 
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" Persecution of fhe Labour Move - 
menf in i>patn” 

Such is the heading of Bulle'm No 165 
of the International Working Men’s As ocia 
tion of Madrid, dated Octnb r 31, 1933 Its 
first two paragraphs are subjoined 

The Republican Social Democratic regime in 
Spain bos concentrated its energies during the 
29 months of its rule on the suppression ot the 
labour movement of the country The following 
statistics sum up the results of the G overmen (al 
efforts in that direction 331 working men have 
been murdered by the CmJ Guard and the local 
pnli-e 9000 workers were doomed to pnson most 
of them to very long terms and without the least 
proof of guilt 

The Spanish monarchy was surely a corrupt 
and brutal insulation that deserved to be 
annihilated long ago But reactionary and rotten 
as the monarchy was we may say without 
straining the truth that the Social Democrats and 
Republicans have daring the comparatively short 
tune of iheir rule perpetrated more outrages and 
atrocit es upon labour than the monarchy had done 
wtthto half a centary 

We have no means of ascertaining bow 
far these and other similar charges are true 


Amenities of Midnapur 

The Bombay Chronicle writes 
l Midnapur pleader has been asked to vacate 
hi« house for bousiDg the special Police within 
•IS hours, bow he won t have to report to the 
P lice the arrival of his Hindu guests I Fo km 1 
and considerate! 

Perhaps too he won t have to pav the special 
II ndu house tax "mce be will be living in the 
open wow Every cloud has its silver lining even 
in Midnspnr . . , 

The a <t M Gaictte is pained that Midnapore 
ITindus should complain about their bou‘c searches 
In Britain an Englishman 8 house is con« dered 
to be his wile but in India it w apt to be a 
favourite haunt of C I D search parties 


Some Muslim J. P. C Assessors 

The Bombay Chronicle porcetTfG pleasant 
things out of the gloaming As for instance 
Dr Shafaat Ahmed Khan told itn rnfemewer 
that the J P a members were tmprwvd with 
the Indian e*«fc That seems to be the rwon why 
they put tn more safe-guards Th- lm ureas on was 

rs her overdone. , _ . ... 

In the m-aQiime the Prolcs'c- swore the 
“constitutional agitation for »ubMsnt»! ehances 
will continue. He began the ramp* gu 
dinner to fc r Samuel Hosre, and wil« sodonbt 
carry it on with the *sra«* eorwtttnn^nal m thod^ 
The Luelcow (Mb toted* ) Ftaftwer toJJ Rr 
Samuel that 'IT* wen on wnh the l**k of 
i wto-jng law and oui r and estab! -dung p*a-w * 
Usk which was alm'xt impO” bt- etc Not 
almost but quite impossib'u 


Sir Abdur Rahun was not very hopefa! perhaps 
dae to his experience on the Bengal Ex“cuuve 
Council He said the W P constitution might bo 
worked wnh advantage. But he knows it can t be 
Hr A H Gbaznan with his warlike traditions 
behind him praised I/)rd Wilhngdon s 'statesman 
ship jn maintaining a calm atmosphere in India. 
Bat Haig has been left out I It is this fear of 
uijusuce which makes the I C 6 demand more 
pay and safe-guards I 

Mr Nalim Pan/an Sarker at fhe 
Bengal National Chamber 

Mr Nalim Rwjan SirLcr’a presidential 
address at the Bengal Natio al Chamber’s 
third quarterly general meeting last month 
dealt with the political situation, problems of 
Bengal Industrie*, tho problem of jute, and 
the ratio question Regarding the problems 
of Bengal industries he said in part — 

Gentlemen, one of the mo3t striking features 
of the economic development of Bengal is the 
fact that we have been far too «low in taking 
advanttges of the opportunities hitherto 
pro vi led by t be Government by the grant of 
protection to specific industries. In as far as 
other provinces have taken greater advantage 
of them o\e cannot advance any rea on in 
exoneration of our inactivity The phenome- 
non has rather a great object le« J on for U9 
and the concern we feel for our own province 
should rou c e among us a profound ?en*c of 
our own horlcomtngs and responsibilities and 
urge u*> to emulite the example of the more 
enterprising province® 

I should not say that the people of Bengal 
have not been attracted to indu try and trade 
or that they were attracted too late As a 
matter of feet the bwade hi movement in 
Bengal in the early years ol this centnry gave 
nn extraordinary impetus to the indu* trial 
renai snnee of the whole of In lia, and in ibe 
wake of this movement we have witnes'ed 
quite a largo number of industrial commercial 
and financial concerns started in this province 
some of which have attained remarkable 
succe a But the movement has not been 
sustained by a healihy expansion and while 
the number of eucee** has been exceptionally 
few, that of fall ores has been deprt«‘inglj 
hrg^, an I h»9 indeed retard'd the can*e of 
industrialization by diminishing th* coafi leocc 
of invent nr\ It woul J not however bo correct 
to say that the effort to *tart lndo-tri'-s and 
bu«ine s organizations have •Ia'*kea*d m 
recent year® in B- ngal ; on the contrary, th* 
ctausira relating to yint-tock companies in 
tho province taken over a jvnod of year* 
point to the opao'ilo cooel i*ian \rutus t*n 
years from I9NJ.2I to IT’S 30 the number of 
joint-stock companies in B-mgal hi» I 
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from 2,148 to 3,132 Against a corresponding 
mcrcaeo m Bomlnj from 87^ to 913 and m 
Madras from 517 to 710 The principle of 
corporate finance on a joint stock basis may 
thus bo saul to have grown raorc popular in 
Bengal than in the other two Presidency 
Provinces having the largest nuinbor of 
com pinks next to Bengal But the number 
is not to he taken as a true index of the 
industrial or commercial development of 
Bengal, nor docs it necessarily indicate that 
tho commercial enterprises of Bengal are 
progressing steadily As a matter of fact, 
although tho increase of tb® total pai 1 up 
capital of joint stock companies Is likewise 
tho largest in Bengnl tho nverngo capital per 
unit is low In 1929 10 tho paid up capital of 
1,432 companies in Bengal was 109 crores as 
agunet about 103 crores for only 913 com 
panics in Bombaj These figures unerringly 
point to the basic weakness of the capital 
structure of our newer enterprises The 
surmise is at least very strongly supported 
by the much larger number of companies 
liquidated or otherwise dissolved in Bengal 
annually ns compared with either Madras or 
Bombay To quote some recent figures the 
number of companies thus closed iA 193°-33 
wns 103 - in Bengal against 59 in Madras and 
CO in Bombay, the corresponding figures for 
1931-32 being C2 in Bengal, 52 m Madras 
and 42 m Bombay 


He was right m observing 
In these days of hcrce international com 
petition success is not easy to attain and m 
Bengal it is vastly more difficult to achieve 
on account of pre-existing competitors in the 
field who are either Europeans or enterprising 
immigrants from other provinces The narrow 
ing down of the scope for fresh enterprise 
and the competition which such enterprise 
must encounter at the present moment 
necessitate great care and investigation in the 
selection of industries and a general plaw ot 
development Such planned action is needed 
no less for improving the entire 
outlook of the province than for the 

f^robkm ?e Si shouKiigfl^ the serious 

sWA’aarffJa.S 

n few model concerns and rti . 
fully, tho whole outlook of ou P £ couI( j 
bo changed, a larger number o ' P P 
i be attracted to invest their money in 

and trade, the CapttalandsupP j the 

for their success would 
desire of the people to. embarfc 
ventures considerably stimulated 
u On tho rat.o a ucstKm ho l»4 nlrcadj- 


issued n fid! sfnfement In the address under 
notice, lie said in part — - 

Mj study has convinced mo that the present 
ratio Jins worked to the detriment of our 
economic well being, depressed price? forced 
an alarming export of gold, bestowed a 
premium on imports and acted as a hindrance 
to our ludustnes 

A change in tho ratio cannot be an end in 
itself it is necessary primarily to remove a 
positive obstacle in our nav to attain the 
object of raising the price level from the 
depths it has reached threatening nun to our 
commercial anil agricultural intere 13— parti 
cularly to the latter The price-level m India 
is anchored to the over valued rupee, and 
unless you lift tho anchor tho ship cannot 
move Yet, tho prices must be rawed or the 
cultivators will bo ruined Bo must adopt 
a currency and exchange policy that will 
cheapen our exports to our foreign buyers 
and help to remove the impediment that now 
prevents on upward move in prices Tho 
devaluation of the rupee i« needed to serve 
these two urgent requirements and this Is 
whnt gives point to the demand for a lower 
ratio 

Apart from this prime necessity of raising 
internal prices, n devaluat on of tho rupee 
is at this moment needed as I have already 
said even to safe-guard our in lu«lml and 
agricultural interests with a viow to counteract 
the inroads of other depreciated currencies 
ngamst India not only in tho world market 
but also in the markets of India her elf 

But the Finance Member of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State for 
India are both adamant Thej will not allow 
the rupee to be divorced from the pound 
sterhug 

Tagore on Domfnafjon of (he We sf 
Over (he East 

Under tho auspices of the It oung Men’s 
Parsi Association Dr Rabindranath Tagore 
delivered a public address on tho 26th 
November at the Regal Theatre, Bombay, 
with Mr r H Talyar Khan m the chair 

In tho course of tho address Dr Tagore strongly 
disapproved of the physical and cultural doraina 
turn of the West over the East He suggested 
that Europeans connection with Asiatic countries 
was not personal Europeans considered their 
culture to he superior to that of the Last, The 
monster organization of tho power of tho l\cst 
led to political injustice and economic exploitation 
lie concluded Wo hare submitted to the West 
not because wo respect it but because it is mighty 
and strong ’ 
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Pro/. Abhyanhar s Address af 
Kafhiawad Sfafes ' People's 
Convention 

Presiding over the Kathiawar States’ 
People’s Convention on the 5th of November 
last at Amreli, Profe 0 sor G K Abhyankar 
severe)} criticized the forthcoming federation 
constitution as envisaged in the \\ hite Paper, 
devoting the major portion of his 60 pages’ 
presidential address to a detailed cutieism 
of the question of division of paramountcy 
After referring to the fact that (he States people a 
representatives had been excluded from the Ronnd 
Table Conference* the Consultative Committee 
and (he Joint Parliamentary Committee, he 
wondered how a constitution forged behind the 
back ol 80 millions of the Indian “'tales peoples 
who owed allegiance to his Mi>esty along with 
their allegiance to their respective rulers was 
going to become binding npon them 
fle next traced the history of the qne (ion of 
, division of paramountcy and declared that the British 
Government started this as they wanted to maintain 
their hold over the A«embly even after the disap- 
pearance of theofficial bloc Unless paramountcy was 
divided it was not possible to keep the Political 
department irresponsible and irresponsive, as it was 
today and in order to secare that end the vesting 
of paratnountcy in the \ iceroy who was different 
from the Governor General has heen suggested The 
princes on the other band were afraid of the spread 
of democracy and therefore wanted to entrench 
themselves behind the alien bureaucracy of the 
political department controlled by a \ iceroy Thus 
there was a b lateral understanding between the 
princes and the Political department whereunder 
each would look after the interests of the other 
With th» perpetuation of diarchy in the centre 
by a division of a paramountcy and with the help 
of the nominees of Indian princes Europeans 
Anglo-Indians and loyalists the Federal Govern 
inert in British India would bo worked without 
the least difficulty 

Dealing with the gams of (be princes under the 
proposed federal constitution Professor Abhyanhar 
said that the princes could he entirely saved from 
any interference m their internal affairs and they 
bad been a'sured that their present system of 
Government would remain intact. Ife however, 
pointed out that a division of paramountry would 
not prevent the \ictroy from interfering in casts 
of mi«rulc and therefore, they would gain nothing 
by such a division B> desiring separation from 
British India and insisting on a division of 
paramountry continued Professor Abhyankar the 
princes had betrayed a lamentable distrust of their 
own countrymen .... , . 

He made a strong P>«» «<w ‘he inclusion ct 
fundamental rights m the Constitution Act and 
the abolition of Foreigners Act 

Discussing the proposed safe-guards for the 
pnnees m detail he enucurd them severely 
He urged on the States people *o organ ire 
th if forces well and not to depend upon others 
to help them 

He strongly criticized the Fnaces Protection 


Bill and the Bikaner conspiracy case He con 
eluded his address after paying a tribute of 
respect and admiration to Mr Y J Patel who, 
he said, was a former president of the Kathiawar 
Political Conference 


Dynamic Scenes af Delhi Muslim 
League Meeting 

The Mu'salmans are a dynamic community 
For £piniD£ their object they do not feel 
bound bj their traditions to confine them- 
selves exclu x\ eh to soul force, enjoined by 
Mahatma Gandhi Hence, readers of The 
Hindustan Times were not perhaps surprised 
to Jearn from its columns that 

the ugly tradition of using phy ical force at 
Muslim League meetings was maintained at 
to nights <°a h November) meeting of the so-called 
Muslim League meeting held at the Arabic 
College Hall 

Khan Sahib Hap Itasbid Ahmad Chairman of 
the Peception Committee, while reading bis 
address left the dais and rushed to push out 
Mr Mohammad Lsman \zad who had questioned 
the representative character of the meeting 

When the ITaji was beginning to read his 
address Mr Usd requested permiwon to speak 
and declared that the gathering was not a session 
of the All India Mu lim League, which had been 
murdered id Delhi lung ago and that the Muslims 
of Delhi had no faith m the show 

Hardly had he uttered these words when several 
volunteers fell on him and a commotion was 
cau«ed The volunteers were dragging him out 
when Haji Rashid Ibmad personally rushed to 
the scene and roughly handled Mr Vzad and 
pushed him out. 

Thereupon Vawab Murataz Hussain remarked ♦ 
“Haji bihib why should you use force when 
volunteers were there to deal with him T 

Two Iolicc hub-inspectors sitting in tho Hall 
sl*o rushed to the eceoc and soon quiet was restored. 
This ominous and ugly scene was followed by the 
Chairman s speech and the presidential address. 

Besides the local Khan Sahibs half a dozen 
other gentlemen were also present amongst whom 
was Mautvi fchati Dandi 3LL-V 

Tne benches m the hall were empty and very 
few perwjns came from outside liclbt Most of 
the audience consisted of student* of the krabic 
School and the total audience numbered »l<ut £C0 

V resolution of condolence at the murd r of 
Nadir Shah was passed. Th" session will be 
continued to-morrow 

Mr Lsman is taking legal advice in the matter 
because he feels that he was invited fcy the 
League and shoo Id not have bren tl! treated and 
turned ont by the Chairman by force 
The report in The JSahonal Call is sub- 
stantially the same, though perhaps a JittJe 
more poetic, as the following extract will 
show 

When Khan hahib II* i Raditd Vhmrel Chair 
man of the l-e-epuoo Committee was reading the 
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I ’ M ,“ 10n ' ,l ">" »ot- Hks.bfe for 
If rt?L *"* I 1 ? mal ? e p - ® 018 t° -all these school/ 
It thej coil Id reduce this number to a reasonable 
woidd then be j>oss,ble fo™Gov„n- 
inent to tonsuler the question of maikinr uranta in 
35*5} Of cflluciit.,inil ,ve[I “,?ed “hlb 
The lion hie Minister asked if the Conference wi tv 
prepared t0 accept as ;Kei feral -iSffi JJffi 

SSK ° f lh ' »™«T^ W “A 

'scheme which was placed before 
in£fS?. n ^ Cre i^ C i/ 0r dlscU39 >o n suggested that hi"h 
8, tuated onh m the more impor. 
tent C'-htres and would be so geitoaphicallv 
destnbuted as to cover 'the whole province Kffi 
overlapping. Hostel accommodation , would he 
necessary in practically all these schools in order 
to pfonde for the ‘residence of scholars whose 
homes were not within easy reach of high schools 
In all probability 100 schools, properly organize! 
and controlled, would ensure far more efficient 
education than was at present possible 


Sonic supported and some opposed the 
suggestion to reduce' the number of schools, 
some wanted redistribution; and some wanted' 
a survey. Ultimately the following resolution 
was passed : — 


“This Uorferenc< is of opinion that immediate 
steps be thken to make an educational survey of the 
■promnee With a view to uremr- wfip»h.n- 


Bieps ue uiKcn lomaue an educational survey of the 
•province With a view to seeing lyhether amalgama 
tion, reduction, redistribution or addition to the 
number of high schools is desirable, in ortler that 
the fullest benefit (.might be obtained from the 


as 10 1 permit >oi me extension' of educat 
facilities with the expansion ofithe resource*. ’ 
Now, for the first resolution.' • 


an excuse for reducing' the number of high 
schools and pupils* of high schools - If the 
present type of high schools is not good for 
all, let other types of schools* be established 
such for example as would impart technical 
education up to an equally high standard. 

We are afraid the setting up of a Secon- 
dary Education Board, distinct from the 
University, would lead to the narrowing of 
the field of education. That Board would be 
under the thumb of the Education Depart- 
-Frofn the speeches of the Education 
Minister and Mr. Jenkins, it is clear that 
Government wants a drastic reduction in the 
number of schools— reduction from 1200 to 
400 The Board is sure to frame rules and 
standards, the observance of which would be 
necessary for recognition. And the rules and 
standards can be easily made such as it would 
be difficult for most schools to observe and 
come up to. Hence, most schools or at least 
a large number of schools may disappear. 

'» c are of the opinion that the control 
re ff u ^ a ll° n of high school education 
fk° u 'd Bo in the hands of the Univer-iti 
The money which the Government may spend 
for the proposed Secondary' Board should be 
given to tho Universiti for appointing 
controlling and inspecting officers and office 
staff & 


The report "'of the discussions .at the 
conference Bhows that the word ’'control’' was 
used many * times ’ and by several speakers. 
That reminded us of the horse in J'sop’s 
fables who complained that he had had more 
than enough of flint $or( of grootning , which 
consists of rubbing down and the like and so 
wanted more feeding. As regards schools 
and schoolboys, it is not that the\ do not 
require control , but they require a sufficient 
supply of good and'well-paid teachers, libraries 
bookp, scientific apparatus, nnd a' sufficiency 
of nourishing food for both teachers * and 
pupils. AH this requires money, which is not 
forthcoming. 

More of our boys nnd girls require higTi 
school education, not loss In any case the 
present number of boy a and girls must continue 
; to leceivc high school ^ education i none of 

those who arc teceiving It should befallowcd 

to remain idle at home or sent adrift. Better 
control or improvemeiit_»hould not be made 


The resolution stipulates that the 
establishment of the Secondary Education 
Hoard must not lead to the University’s 
financial Kivg But finance is not every thing 
Government may- agree to give the University* 
the net income it at present derives from 
examination fees and the sale of text-books 
But there is not and cannot be any* stipula- 
tion that the affiliated colleges arc to receive 
as many* fresh students as they do at present. 
It can be easily anticipated that the Secondary 
Education Board will manage to have a much 
smaller number of candidates for tin* 
matriculation examination, and to pass 
n much smaller percentage of them, thin 
at present That would mean narrowing 
down the field of education, closing 
the portal* of college and university 
education to large numbers of students, and 
starving the colleges— particularly’ the 
unaided ones Would that be desirable ? 

The Education Minister says that if the 
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Prof Abftyankar s Address af 
Kafhiawad States' People s 
Convention 


Presiding over the Natbnirar States’ 
People’s Convention on the 5th of November 
last at Amrelt, Profea or 6 K Ybbyankar 
severe! \ criticized the forthcoming federation 
constitution as envisaged in the \\ hite Paper, 
devoting the major portion of Ins 60 piges’ 
presidential a del re - s to a detailed criticism 
of the question of division of paramonntev 


After referring to the fact that the States people s 
representatives had been excluded from the Round 
Table Conferences the Consultative Committee 
and the Joint Parliamentary Commute" he 
wondered how a constitution forged behind the 
back of SO millions of the Indian “-rates peoples 
who owed allegiance to his Majesty along with 
their allegiance to their respective rulers was 
going to become binding upon them 
fle next traced the history of the qne-iion of 
. d wion of paramountcy and declared that the Bntish 
Government started this as they wanted to maintain 
their hold over the A« c embly even after the disap- 
pearance oftheofhcial bloc Unless paramountcy was 
divided it was not posable to keep the Political 
dpmrtment irresponsible and irresponsive, as it was 
today and in order to secure that end the vesting 
of paramountcy in the \ iceroy who was diflerjmt 
from the Governor General has heen suggested The 
princes on the other hand were afraid of the spread 
of democracy and therefore warned to entrench 
th"mselves behind the alien bureaucracy of the 
political department controlled by a Viceroy Thus 
there was a bilatpral understanding bitween the 
princes and tho Political department wbereundcr 
each would look after the interests of the other 
M ith th» perpetuation of diarchy in the centre 
by a division of a paramountcy and with «nc Help 
of the nominees of Indian princes. Furopeans 
Anglo-Indians and loyalists the Federal (. overn 
toent in British India would ho worked without 
the least difficulty , 

Dealing with tho gains of the princes under • ine 
Qsap&ed fabnk 1 rofoisor Abbyankar 

said that the pnnecs could be enure!; from 
any interlerence in their internal affair* ana incy 
had been assured that their preset system _oi 
Govern nient would remain intact He » . 1 

pointed out that a division of paramoo"*^ o 
Hot prevent the \ iceroy from i n t erfer m gi 
of misrule and therefore they would 

iw-uf-sr --Jra 

SSSHS? iSES? iSSS LJ*. o> <*« 

p *. <■* 

fundamental rights in the Constiioti 
tho abolition of loreignere sc* . f or the 

Discussing the proposed 
pnnres .M b« in !“Sj toorp»i>iie 

He urged on the ciales r*op cthcra 

th ir forets well and not to depend “1 
to help them . ac , , protection 

He strongly entw*^ lnn«* 


Bill and the Bikaner conspiracy case He con 
eluded his address after paying a tribute of 
respect and admiration to Mr \ J Patel who 
he said was a former president of the Kathiawar 
Political Conference 


Dynamic Scenes af Delhi Muslim 
League Meeting 

The Mu «almans are a dynamic community 
Lor ipininw their object the) do not feci 
bound bv their traditions to confine them 
selves exclu n el\ to soul force, enjompd b; 
Mahatma Gandbt Hcncc, readers of The 
Hindustan Times were not perhaps surprised 
to learn from its. columns that 

the ugly trad lion of u ing phy ical force at 
Muslim League meetings was maintained at 
to-night a <\»Ji November! meeting of the *o-cnffed 
Muslim League meeting held at the traffic 
College Hall 

khan Sahib Hap Rashid \hmad Chairman of 
the I eccption Committee wbilo reading his 
address left the dais an 1 r»«bed to push out 
Mr Mohammad Usman \iad who had questioned 
tbe representative character of tho meeting 
When the Ua;i was beginning to read his 
address Mr Azad requested pcrmi«ion to speak 
and declared that the gathering wa9 not n se-*ion 
of the Ml lod a Muihm league, which hid been 
murdered in Delhi Iubl ago and that the Muslims 
of Delhi had no faith m tbe show 
Hardly had he uttered these words when rcvcral 
volunteers f II on him and a commotion was 
caused The volnntecrs were dragging him out 
when Haji Rashid Vhmad personally rushed to 
the scene and roughly handled Mr \zs<l and 
pu*hcd him out. 

Thereupon Nawab Mara tax Hussa n remarked 
“IJsp Sahib why should you use force when 
volunteers were there to deal with h m T 
Two Police hub-inspectors anting in the Halt 
al*o rushed to tho scene and soon quiet was restored. 
This ominous and ugly aeene was followed by tho 
Chairmans rpecch and the presidential address. 

Besides the local Khan Sahibs half a dozen 
tAfen settllonm sut ><*> atom 

was Manln Sh»6 Daudi NLL.A 
Tne benches in the hall were empty and very 
few person* came from out»<!i> lielhf Mod of 
the aod encc consisted of (indents of the \ral ic 
bJjool and the total and eon* numbered abeni CIO 
V rreoluuon of condolence at the nurd r of 
Nadir ‘-hah was passed The s' 1 ** on will be 
continued to-morrow 

Mr liman is taking legal advice in the matter 
bre»u*«. he feds that lie was famed fy tbe 
L»agn'- and afcould not hare been HI treated and 
turned oat by tbe Chairman by force 
The report in The J \ at tonal Gilt n sub- 
ftanftallr the same, though perhaps a little 
more poetic, as the folteirtng extract will 
show 

NVten Khan =ahn> Ha t Ra i i Cb» r 

non of tbe JUc-epuon Ootamutee was rw’imrih*-.. 
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from 2148 to 3132 against a corresponding 
increase in Bombay from 872 to 913 and in 
Madras from 'll? to 746 The principle of 
corporate finance on a joint 8 lock basis may 
urns be said to have giown more popular in 
Bengal than in the other two Presidency 
I rovmces having tho largest number of 
companies next to Bengal But the number 
is not to be taken os a true index of the 
industrial or commercial development of 
Bengal, nor does it necessarily indicate that 
the commercial enterprises of Bengal are 
progressing steadily As a matter of fact, 
although the increase of the total paid up 
capital of joint-stock companies is likewise 
the largest in Bengal the average capital per 
unit is low In 1929-30 tho paid up capital of 
o432 companies in Bengal was 109 crores as 
against about 103 crores for only 913 com 
primes in Bombay These figures unerringly 
point to the basic weakness of the capital 
structure of our newer enterprises The 
surmise is at least very strongly supported 
by the much larger number of companies 
liquidated or otherwise dissolved in Bengal 
annually ns compared with either Madras or 
Bombay To quote some recent figures the 
number of companies thus closed lfl 1932-33 
was 103 in Bengal against 59 in Madras and 
06 in Bombay the corresponding figures for 
1931-32 being 02 in Bengal, 52 m Madras 
and 42 in Bombay 
He was right in observing 
In these days of fierce international com 
petition success is not easy to attain and in 
Bengal it is vastly more difficult to achieve 
on account of pre existing competitors in the 
field who are either Europeans or enterpn9mg 
immigrants from other provinces. The narrow 
ing down of the scope for fresh enterprise 
and the competition which such enterprise 
must encounter at the present moment 
necessitate great care and investigation m the 
selection of industries and ft general plan of 
development. Such planned action is needed 
no less for improving the entire commercial 
outlook of tho province than, for tho benefit 
of individual ventures as by this means alone 
can the support of the investing public be 
effectively secured on a wide scale In s is 
a problem which should engage tbo serious 
attention of the business men of the province. 
If by their joint efforts they could establish 
a few model concerns and run them success 
fully, the whole outlook of our people could 
be changed n larger number of people could 
be attracted to invent their money m industry 
aSd trade the Cipital anl support necessary 

% tSr’Jcce* P r »M bf -X ra "° su h 
dr»re of the people to e-mbn't on men 
ventures considerably stimulated 
On the ratio question bo bad already 


issued n full statement In the address under 
notice, he said in part — 

Ary study has convinced me that the present 
ratio has worked to the detriment of our 
economic well being depressed price 0 forced 
an alarming export of gold bestowed a 
premium on imports and ncted as a hindrance 
to our industries 

A chango in the ratio cannot be an end in 
it°elf it is necessary primarily to remove a 
positive obstacle in our way to attain the 
object of raising the price level from the 
depths it has rcachei threatening rum to our 
commercial and agricultural interests— parti 
cularly to the latter Tho price-level in India 
is nnchorc I to the over valued rupee and 
unless you lift the anchor the ship cannot 
move Act, the prices mu9t be raided or the 
cultivators will be ruined. We must adopt 
a currency and exchange policy that will 
cheapen our exports to our foreign bujers 
and help to remove tho impediment that now 
prevents an upward move in prices The 
devaluation of the rupee i« needed to servo 
the«e two urgent requirements and this is 
what gives point to the demand for a lower 
ratio 

Apart from this prime necessity of raising 
internal prices, a devaluation of the rupee 
is at this moment needel as I have already 
said even to safe-guard our industrial and 
agricultural interests with a view to counteract 
the inroads of other depreciated currencies 
against India not only in the world market 
but also in the markets of Iud a herself 

But the finance Member of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State for 
India arc both adamant Thcj will not allow 
the rupee to be divorced from the pound 
sterling 

Tagore on Domination of the West 
Over the East 

Under the auspices of the Aoung Men's 
Rnrei Association Dr Rabindranath Tagore 
delivered a public address on the 26th 
November at the Regal Theatre, Bombay, 
with Mr r H Tnlyar Khan in the chair 

In the course of tho address Dr Tagore strongly 
disapproved of the physical and cultural doroma 
tion of the W est over the Ln9t He suggested 
that Europeans connection with \siatic countries 
was not personal Europeans coos tiered their 
culture to be superior lo that of the East The 
monster organization of tho power of the West 
led to political injustice and economic exploitation 
lie concluded We hare submitted to the West 
not because we respect it but because u is mi 0 hty 
and strong ’ 
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Ptof Abhyankar s Address af 
Kafhiatvad Sfafes ' People* s 
Convenfton 

Presiding over tlie Kathnwar States’ 
People’s Convention on the 5th of N ovember 
last at Amreli, Profeasor G K Abhyankar 
severely criticized the f irtheoming federation 
constitution as envisaged in the W hite Piper, 
devoting the major portion of his 60 pages 
presidential address to a detailed criticism 
of the question of division of paramountcy 
\fter referring to the fact that ; the States l people a 
representatives had been excluded from tb s Round 
Table Conferences the Consultative Onnmittce 
and the Joint Parliamentary Commute be 
i ondered how a constitution forged , 

back of 80 millions of the Indian btatw peoplw 
who owed allegtance to his ® wag 

their allegiance to their respective 
gong to become binding upon mem o( 

He next traced the bistory of the q ^ 

division of paramountcy and declared that 
' Government started this as they 

their hold over the A«embly even after the ««£ 
pearaDce oftheofficial bloc Unless P^nm / j 
abided it was not possible to keep . the JWitocM 
department irresponsible and irresponsive as 
tonay and in order to secure that end the^sung 
of paramountcy in the \ieeroy who xhe 

from the Governor General baa gprCa d 

princes on the other hand were afraid ofmespr 
of democracy and therefore “ “f the 

polUiSdepSent control^ by » Viceroy Th^ 


pnnces and the Political department ^ other 

Vach would look after the interests of the 
NV ith th» perpetuation of durchy ,j, e help 

by a division of a paramountcy EuropeaD 9 

of the nominees of In dl “ P" pS erfl i govern 
Anglo-Indians and loyal sts the «® le ferf without 
ment in British India would bo women 
the least difficulty . ee9 under the 

Dealing with the gains of ‘he p Abbvankar 

proposed federal constitution,Pru esso from 

Ban] that the pnnces could be ® nl ‘ / n j tiey 
any interference m their system of 

had been assured ihat their Pff^ y e y however. 
Government would remain imac would 

pointed out that a division o{ P"* f ™°™ w cases 
not prevent the v “~~ ,rom ,nter,er 


at a division oi __ in cases 

..v,. nice..- \ iceroy from interfr g “ oth(ng 
of mi«rule and therefore they* 0 ^J^ation from 
by such a division By desiring -P j jt1 l0n 0 f 
British India and Abhyankar the 

•< 

own countrymen . the 1DC lasK>o of 

S? £*■-»« " “ J 
"vsr ,i ' 

pnnces in detail he criticized l h. .. , 0 organize 
He urged on the States . P°°P> upon others 
their forces well and not to °epe 
to help them . twees Trotechon 

He strougly entiuzed the 


Bill and the Btam conapincj c,,e- He cob 
eluded hu address after pajms * mmm 
respect and admiration w Mr V rathiatrar 

” ,.id tras a former president of the Kathiawar 

Political Conference 

Dynamic Scenes af Delhi Muslim 
League Meeting 

The Mo salmons are a djnamic community 
hop qaintng their object they do not feel 
bound by their traditions to confine them- 
selves eaclo it ely to sonl face, .njo-n'd by 
Mahatma Gandhi Hence, readers of The 
Hindustan Times were not perhaps surprised 

i 

“So^'b B.p Ejabid Vhjjga Chairm.” at 

When the Hap wu s „„ , 0 ,,«k 

^^PSiS'tsi ™ s s.d“ 

Wtata? «»* d» »«>''”>■ 

'‘‘A'toi" to ‘uflra-d'te" Id. when ae.erd 

jysrs sr 
asr r ,ss^» 

iSSuem were there !M d»l with hun t HJ1 
Til* A??r»,d«l..l address^ 

H&S nSS fiSLA te 

Mb 5 ™ “g& t 

Jj£ M^°uc^ C «nsislS m of 0a Mudenta of the \rabtc 
^1,^1 B od tho total audieuw numbered about <.C 0 
v^eeoluiion of condolence at the murd r of 
Nadir Shah was passol The *ess ou will be 
continued to-morrow ... .. .. 

Mr Gsman is taking legal advice in the matter 
because he frets that he was invited by the 
j^cue and should not havo b^-n ill treated and 
turned out by the Chairman by force 

The report in The Rational Call is sub- 
stantially the same, though perhaps a little 
more poetic, as the following extract will 
show 

tVhen Khan Sahib Ha)i Pj*hsd Ahmed Chair 
man of the I-e~epuoa Committee was reading the 
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Welcome address Sir Mohd Usman Azad Prcsi 
dent of Iho Taroiat bhabin ac AIns*l«mcen rc 
quested for permission to spiak and challenged th(5 
representative character of the meeting lie was get 
«pon by volunteers and the Haji Bahib leaving hi;' 
address is reputed to have indulged In a little 
hosing There were cries of resemment and cat 
calls from the audience and two police sub- 
inspectors rushed to the help of volunteers and 
Air Mobd Usman Azad was pushed out of tbd 
mppttng 

While tho Haji bahtb was giving a boxing 
don onstration Nnwab Mumtaz Hussain who was 
sitting on the dais was herad saying llaji Sihtb 
why should yon give blows, the volunteers are 
enough 


The National Call report proceeds 

‘The safe-guards must be made definite and 
beyond doubt and the sphere of interference of the 
Governor General nnd Governors should be very 
strictly defined so that the Legislature and the 
country might know in the circumstances of a 
given case as to who was right and who was 
wrong said Iibnn Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Hussain 
cit ml.c of Cownpore, in the coarse his 
presidential address 

Pleading for rallying together of Muslims of all 
shades ol opinion under the banner of the Lea rue 
he emphasized the imperative necessity of spreading 
its ramifications throughout the country to ensure 
the safety of the community 

He repudiated the charges levelled against 
Muslims that they were pursuing a policy of 
segregation in internal politics and exhibiting nan 
Islamic tendencies and deplored the attempts which 
were being made by a certain section of people to 
seek the reversal of the Communal Award and refer 
the question of the adjustment of communal 
differences to the League of Nations The League 
of Nations he held was incompetent to tackle the 
ptoblem which was a national and not international 
one and hence did not come within the sphere of 
its activities and also because tho League of 
Nations had no executive authority to enforce its 
decisions Moreover the League of Nations had so 
far failed to solve the minority problems of the 
other countries to the satisfaction of all the parties 
concerned 


Efforts aro hemp; made by the Hindus to 
get the Communal "Award” reversed or modi 
fied, because it would establish sectional rule 
instead of national ■'elf government and 
because even as a communal division of scats 
in the Legislatures it is glaringly 1 t0 

tbe Hindus As regards the Hindu Maha- 
snbla's proposal to seek the help of the 
League of Nations to obtain for India a 
solution of her mmontv problems according 
to tho principles underlying the League 
of Nations Minority Treaties, tee have 
discussed the subject editorially in our last 
jssue, pp 594-596 Bhai Parmanand also 
has recently dealt with the subject. 

The Muslim League President reiterated 


the main Muslim demands and urged the 
Government to accept them en bloc 

Proceeding he expressed his profound dis 
satisfaction at some of the provisions of the 
constitutional schemes as embodied in the White 
Taper though he conceded that it consutuied a 
great step forward towards the achievement of 
responsible Government fie particularly criticized 
the sweeping nature of tho sale guards provided in 
the Bchemc and the excessive powers vested m the 
Governor General, and provincial Governors 
As regards the services he was of opinion that 
all of them should be provincial zed bat at the 
same time classified into two categories certain 
exclusive privileges attaching to one of them He 
asktd the Government to increase the percentage 
of Muslims in the \rmy and the Police 
Referring to the present political situation in 
Palestine he maintained that the British imperial 
interests themselves demanded that the Balfour 
Declaration should be immediately scrapped 
He also condemned the diabolical crime 
committed recently m Afghanistan 


Bhai Parmanand on Mahasabha' s 
Representation to the League of Nations 

The Hindu Mahasabha never approached tho 
Secretary of State for permission to put the 
Hindu cose before tho League of Nations nor was 
any such permission necessary, says Bhai 
Parmanand President of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
in the course of a statement to the Associated 
Press wuh reference to press comments on the 
subject. 

Bbat Parmanand adds that the Mahasabha did 
pass a rcsotuuaa that the case of th« Hindus 
should be placed before the League of Nations 
This resolution was cabled to the League and a 
copy was also sent to the Secretary of Slate. 
No one expected that the Secretary of State would 
give permission or approval to such a course. 
The object of the resolution simply was that the 
outride world throngh a well organized inter 
national organization claiming to be impartial 
like the League should know that the Bniish 
Government had made an unholy alliance wuh tho 
Muslim commumiy and was proposing a cons 
titution which would result in gross injustice to 
the Hindu community 

Bbxi Parmanand adds that if the Hindus cannot 
get justice it will at least expose the injusucc 
sought to bo perpetrated on them. 

The So-called "Award ‘ Examined 

It has been shown from documentary 
evidence by Sir N N Sircar, Advocate- 
General of Bengal, and others that the Pre- 
mier e communal decision was not an arbitra- 
tor’s award and that the eo-calltd representa- 
tives of different Indian communities at tbe 
Round Table Conference never agreed to ask 
him to arbitrate. Bhai Parmanaud ha" 
recently discussed the question thus 
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The statement made by the Secretes 1 ?*g ta £ 

!S £ ■ssp ”“Eri"£ 

SSK'SS^g^ 

to come to a settlement any “"T^ontT 

the overwhelming Hindu majority into a mmo y 
in the proposed Federal Assembly T 
Thenagim the Secretary of State ranoot 
minrant of the fact that t l ^ S Mo «i tm , did 

Simon Commission the Hindus an b 

not come to an agreed settlement and Jwa* ^ 
the full knowledge of this reading 

Commission made its re ^ , 7 1 J? el ^usttfication^o the 

Government have ■S’^SYssrts 


The n Temporary-Permanenf 
Communal “Award" 

In a brief pamphlet sent to the “embers 
and assessors of the Joint Par n 
committee Sir N N Sircar, Advocate Genera^ 
of Bengal, has shown how the British 
Government were "coerced by ‘ , 

Gandhi's fast to accept and some ' Bengal 
Hindus were "coerced” to a cqnies 
Poona Pact He has questioned the legal 
validity of what was obtained y ^ 

He followed wp th»t 1»“P W '‘ he ta ’ 

i&T ^ ° s 

character of the communal decision o 

a little too long for inclusion in * note 
this Review, we print it below m ^ 

When parties were fad ng JIinuter when 
communal dispute the 1 ome following 

concluding the second T T O gave 
warning 9 settlement 

“If you cannot present u 8 government 

acceptable to all parties His ' ictla l scheme, 

would be compelled t0 ^PP I * 1 t0 supply even 
It tbe Government tHtl0n lt will 

temporarily this part of , j ea i l0 g with this 
not 1 be a satisfactory way o£ aean B 
problem r , Dr0 vi»ional temporal^ 

The warning was ot a P to t j, e decision if 
arrangement When ono t jj,t nothing more 

be is unwary he will heheve * purports to 

hasb-en doue-becau c the occi * 
be fir ten years only (now rerrpcacvu 

The dec sion however proviucu t mod Scation 
m p,™ 40 ot In* 0» »*"■ 

might be made after ten j 

the communities afi-ctrf secretary of cUte 

I put a qu~=tion to luv 
M 7fT3 P- 813) 30OTUPT of 

Q “I was going to *,5 t >. e cemmonil dee-‘‘°" 
if be will permit me ^ be {or tbe **ke o 
stands it means this Assuming 


argument one party has got more than it ought 
to have it oust assent to that being given away 
before there can be any change at any time You 
have got to get the assent of somebody who has 
eot mere than he ought to have? 

6 Ans If Sir >< Sircar makes that hypothesis 

^Purporting to make a decision which holds good 
for ten years only the authors have shown 
remarkable ingenuity* m making it u effect and 
in fact, good for all time. 

In Bengal the Muslims will have an irremovable 
maiority— a majority sent in by votes of a 
mmcalar community They have got more than 
what can be josnfaed on any logic -and unless 
they aie guilty of unexpected generosity in giving 
up their undeserved advantage, “there canno be 

^Eaci^party* is* 1 contending that it has not got 
whft it ought to-but the unfortunate Bengal 
Hindu is m this position that when he complains 
of 31 scats out of 2o0 being allotted to Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians who form a fraction of one 
Mr cent of the population— he is told it is not 
rSue-non of quantity but of quality The inter 
est of Europeans in trade commerce mining etc. 
and their general importance justify their getting 

^Duality and interest count Be it so 

Kt the special interests be represented 
aceordmg to the quantum of mtercst-and not 

vg-sariBfiS'a. « ■»<. *» 

special interests the population ratio docs not 

C °Tf e the**©* 11 seats* ^re separated 1*0 scats only 
.re left for division — and Muslims can get only 
109 as representing their percentage of 5o in the 

^WhWo they get excess of ten ? The 

nnlv possible answer is-Quahty for Europeans 
Ouln* ty for Muslims (not only in ordinary seats 
S, seats for special interest as well-but in 
£ of Bengal Hindus neither qusntity nor 

q Whi? n "reports were required from Bengal and 
India Government they reported that the fair way 
to diTide the ordinsrv scats, accord ng to 
con lation Even the separate note of the Muslim 
^members of the Government of Bengal d d not 
“k for division of special scats on populaiion basis 
Tbev limited the claim to the ordinary scat. 

The communal decision after giving Bengal 
Muslims »*n teats more than what they had 
e«n claimed, provides that this cannot be 
chenped without ihe assent of the Muslims 
Is any comment necessary? 

If Hu M*i~ty s Government will frankly tell 
the Bengal Hindus that it ii dangerous to allow 
Bengal Hindus their legitimate share -because 
terrorists come from tbeir community and further 
that it may enable them to create deadlocks 
(which however will be impossible with dl 
E iropcan* with members of depre- cd classes ana 
with even only 109 ordinary Muslim aostej-th" 
sole and possible argument for jus ifying tne 
communal decision miy be nnderstood 
Tier can legitimately say that a aec*ion of 
Bengali II nda community bts behaved in « wav 
wb eh has ant.gomrcd everybody 
The Bengal Hindus will then he toJd^sta, lh*y 
& — - 
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Welcome address Mr Mohd Usrann Azad Presi 
(lent of the Tamiat Fbalnn at Mus»Umcen, re 
quested for permission to speak nnd challenged tho 
repri sen ta live character of the merlu g Ho was set 
upon by volunteers and tho Hnji Sahib leaving his 
address Is reputed to have Indulged in a little 
boxing There were cries of resentment and cat 
calls from the audience and two police sub 
inspectors rushed to the help of volunteers and 
Mr Molut Usman Azad was pushed out of the 
meeting 

AVbilo tho JIfljt bah ib was Riving a boxing 
don onstration Nnwab Mumtaz llus«ain who was 
sitting on the dais was herad saying Hap Fahib 
why should yon give blows, tho volunteers ore 
enough 


The National Call \ eport proceeds 

The eafp-guanls must be made definite and 
beyond doubt and the sphere of interfen nee of the 
Governor Gpncmt and Governors should be very 
strictly defined so that the Legislature and the 
coumry might know in the circumstances of a 
given case as to who was right nnd who was 
wrong said Khan Bahadur Uafiz Hidayat Hussain 
Cie. ml.c of Gawnporc, in the course his 
pleat lent ini address 

Fleadmg for rallying together of Muslims of all 
shades of op nion under the banner of the League 
he emphasized the imperative necessity of spreading 
its ramifications throughout the country to ensure 
the safety nf the community 

He repudiated the charges levelled against 
Muslims that they were pursuing a policy of 
segregation in internal politics and exhibiting pan 
Islamic tendencies and deplored the attempts which 
were being made by a certain section of people to 
seek the reversal of the Communal Award and refer 
the question of the adjustment of communal 
differences to the League of Nations The League 
of Nations he held was incompetent to tackle the 
problem which was a national and not Internal onal 
one and hence did not come within the sphere of 
its activities uni also because tho League of 
Nations had no executive authority to enforce its 
decisions Moreover the League of Nations had so 
far failed to solve the m nonty problems of the 
other countries to the satisfaction of all the parties 
concerned 


Efforts ore being made by the Hindus to 
get the Communal “Awnrd” reversed or modi- 
fied, becau»e it would establish sectional rule 
instead of national self government and 
because even as a communal division of seats 
m the Legislatures it is glaringly unjust to 
the Hindus. As regards the Hindu Maha- 
snbha's proposal to seek the help of the 
League of Nations to obtain for India a 
solution of her minority problems according 
to the principles underlying the League 
of Nations Minority Treaties, w have 
discussed the subject editorially in our last 
is*ue, pp 594 59G Bhai Paraaoand also 
lias recently dealt with the subject 

The Muslim League President reiterated 


the main Muslim demands and urged the 
Government to accept them en bloc 

Proceeding ho expressed hrs profound dis 
satisfaction nt some of tho provi-stons of the 
constitutional schemes as embodied in the White 
Paper though he conceded that it constituted a 
great step forward towards the achievement of 
responsible Government He particularly criticized 
the sweeping nature of the sale guards provided la 
the scheme and the excessive powers vested in the 
Governor General and provincial Governors 
As regards tho services he was of opinion that 
nil of them should be provincial zed but at the 
sarao time classified into two categor es certain 
exclusive privilege attaching to one of them He 
asked the Government to increase the percentage 
of Muslims in the Army and the Police 
.Referring to the present political situation in 
Palestine he maintained that the British imperial 
interests themselves demanded that the BoJfonr 
Declaration should be immediately scrapped 
He also condemned the diabolical crime 
co nmitted recently in Afghanistan 


Bhai Parmanand on Mafiasabha's 
Represenfafton fo fhe League of Nations 

The Hindu Mahasabha never approached tho 
Secretary of State for permission to pnt the 
Hiodn case before the League of Nations nor wa3 
any such permission necessary, says Bhat 
Parmanand President of the Hindu Mahasabha. 
tn the course of a statement to the "Associated 
Press with reference to press comments on the 
subject 

Bhai Parmanand adds that the Mahasabha did 
pass i resolution that the case of th» Hindus 
should be placed before the League of Nations 
This resolution wa3 cabled to the League and a 
copy was also sent to the Secretary of State. 
No one expected that the Secretary of State would 
gtvo permission or approval to such a course 
fhe object of the resolution simply was that tbe 
outside world through a well organized inter 
national organization claiming to be impartial 
like the League should know that the British 
Government had made an unholy alliance with the 
Muslim community and was proposing a cons 
titution which would result in gross injustice to 
the Hindu community 

Bbsi Parmanand adds that if the Hindus cannot 
get justice it will at least expose the injustice 
sought to be perpetrated on them 

The So-called “Award ' Examined 

It has been shown from documentary 
evidence by Sir N N Sircar, Advocate- 
General of Bengal, and others that the Pre- 
mier's communal decision was wot an arbitra 
tor’s awai d nnd that the so-cnlli d representa- 
tives of different Indian communities at tbo 
Bound Table Conference never agreed to ask 
him to arbitrate Bhai Parmanand has 
recently discussed the question thus 
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The statement made by the Secretary of State 
that His 3I*jestys Gorernment wa3 forced to 
pee this Vward does not carry conviction 
Assuming that it was so did it mean that the 
Government was entirely absolved from all 
obligations of eq'iity and justice and was through 
the inability of the Hindus and Muslims forced 
to come to a settlement any ground for converting 
the overwhelming Hindu majority into a minority 
in the proposed Federal Assembly * 

Then again the Secretary of State cannot be 
ironrant of the fact that even at the time of the 
S mon Commission the Hindus and Mn«lmw did 
cot come to an agreed settlement aod it was wnh 
the foil knowledge of this fact that the fcimon 
C«>mm sston made its recommendations regarding 
the communal problem What justification do the 
Government hare to disregard the recommendations 
of the Commission which is a statutory body 
having the mandate of the Parliament behind it *— 


7 he n Temporary-Permanent ' 
Communal “Award ' 


In a brief pamphlet sent to the members 
and a«ses ora of the Joint Parliamentary 
committee Sir N N Sircar, Advocate General 
of Bengal, has shown how the Bnti«h 
Government were "coerced 7 bv Mahatma 
Gandhi’s fast to accept and some Bengal 
Hindus were “coerced ’ to acquiesce in the 
Poona Pact He has que tioned the legal 
validity of what was obtained by coercion 
He followed np that pamphlet with another, 
also «ent to the J PC, in which he has 
exposed the “temporary permanent” f) 
character of the communal decision Though 
a little too long for inclusion in a note in 
this Hcneic, we print it below in full 


VThen parties were fail ng to «ctt!c their 
communal di pate -the Frame Minister when 
including the second It T C gave the following 

“If you cannot present ns with a settlement 
acefpjtble to all parties His a Government 

woolil pe compelled to apply a provisional scheme. 

it we Crovernment have to tucnlv even 
temporanlr this part of your constitution it will 
problem* * aU ,actory * aT of dealing with this 

Tbe wartime was of a provisional temporary 
arrangement- V* ten one turns to the decision if 
be » unwary h e will bel eve ths* nothing eagre 
has P-en done becany> the dronion purports to 
he f r ten years cn)v 

The den. m however provided (now reproduced 
in p-s sJ of the introdn-tion) thf mod C c*tmn 
mi^fc be trade after ten years with the ssvmt of 
tbe comummuea aSected 

<(/ VW 108 ,0 lhe PwUry o£ Stat « 

FHng to a*k If* Nmretarr of State 
If be will p-i’v r me fh* cemmanaf dfmnon 
•.and* It mean* tSu Assuming for tb- take of 


argument one party has got more than it ought 
to have it must assent to that being jnren away 
before there can be any change at any time Ton 
have got to get the assent of somebody who has 
got mere than he ought to have? 

Ans If Sir N Sircar makes that hypothesis 
it is so 

Purporting to make a decision which bolds good 
for ten years only the authors have shown 
remarkable ingenuity in making it in effect and 
id fact good for all time. 

In Bengal, the Muslims will have an irremovable 
raa omy— a majority sent in by votes of a 
particular community They have got more than 
what can be justified on any logic— and unless 
they are guilty of unexpected generosity in giving 
op ihcir undeserved advantage ‘‘there can no* be 
any change al any time. ’ 
taeh party is contending that it has not got 
what it ought to— but tbe unfortunate Bengal 
Hindu is in this position that when he complains 
of 11 seats out of 2 j 0 being allotted to Europeans 
and Ynglo-Indians who form a fraction of one 
per cent of the population— he is told it is not 
a question of quantity bu* of quality The inter 
est of Europeans in trade commerce mining etc. 
and their general importance justtfy their getting 
31 seats 

Quality and interest count By. it to 
Let ihc special interests be represented 
according to the quantum of mterc«t— and not 
on quantitative basis of population 
On this argument m dividing tbe 61 seats for 
special interests the population ratio does not 
come lu at all Again be it so 

If the ol seats are separated W seats only 
are left for division— and Mndims can get only 
109 as representing their percentage of 5o w the 
jiopala'ion 

Why do they get 119— an races s of ten ? The 
only possible answer is— Quality for I uropcana 
Quantity for Jloshms (not only tn ordinary seats 
but m seaU for special interest as well— but in 
ca*e of Bmgal Hindu* neither quantity nor 
quality matters. 

When reports were required from E»n-»1 and 
India Government they rejxjrted that tfc» fair way 
i« to divide the ordinary seats, accord ng to 
population Even the separate note of the Jlushm 
members of ihc Government of Lengal d.d cot 
a«k for division of special sea-s on population basis 
They hunted the claim to the ordinary seals 
The communal decision after giving Bengal 
Mu«lim3 tan seals more than wbst tier had 
even claimed, provides that this cannot he 
changed without the assent of the Muslims 
Is any comment neeesaary* 

If IIi3 M»r«tv s Oorerrra»nt will frankly tell 
the Bc-gal Hindu* that it n dangerous to allow 
Lengal Hindus their legitimate vbarv -because 
t»TTon«ts come from their community, and farther 
that it may enable t beta to crenfc doidfcrts 
(which however will be impo* iM<* with 31 
Farojv»t>« with members of deprp**td cls**« and 
with even onlv 1I/J ord nary Musi m «■»!•)— the 
sole and po^Jite argument for Jn* dying the 
communal decision may be nnde*vtood. 

Tier can legitim* ely aav tha‘ a mc*ioti of 
Bengali H nda community bas bcharci in a was 


which has ■ nt»gonire*l everybody 
The Bengal Hindus wJJl ih-n he 


told, what they 
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now only Buspcct — millions nrc being punished for 
the crime an i dcficlion of hundreds Otherwise 
no amount of arithmetical puzzles or specious 
reasonings can justify the communal decision, 
which is no often called the communal award — 
though the Muslim members of tho Delhi Consulta 
tiro Committee express!) staled that they do not 
want any award and they reserved the nj,ht to 
challcngo the decision if they considered it 
unsatisfactory from their point of view and Sikhs 
and 111 idus agreed that there was not going to ba 
any awnrd ‘ 

If I am told that I am giving a temporary lease 
I would olivet to the expression if it was a 
condition that the lease cannot be terminated at 
any time unless tho tenant agreed 
Cut then 1 am merely a lawyer and not one of 
the statesmen who have the destiny of a com 
munity of 22 millions in their hands 
borne British statesmen have succcdcd in draft 
ing a lease of Bengal for ten years to a community 
insisting on special electorates— and after ten years 
the lease cannot be terminated without raagnam 
room renunciation on their part 

Who can Bay that this is not a remarkable 
achievement? 


statement that the Paramahamsa did tiot 
discountenance idol worship and himself 
practised it 

Lahore High Court on "Long live 
Revolution” 

A person of the name of Dc3raj Bharat 1 
came within the mischief section of the press 
law by the use of the words “Long Live Revolu 
tion” in a pamphlet published by him Mr 
Justice Agin Ilaider of tho Lahore High Court 
has observed on the use of these words 

V revolution even in political matters could not 
necessarily mean a revolution accomplished by 
bloodshed A revolution may b“ absolutely b'ood 
less There was no reason to believe thrt the 
revolution intended by the author of the leaflet w a s 
a sanguinary or violent revolution 

Council Entry 


Mahatma Gandhi ' s Tour 

Mahatma Gandhi’s tour all over India in 
furtherance of the cause of the elevation of 
the poor, illiterate and ignorant mass of the 
people cannot but result in great good The 
only regret which we, whose ideal and 
aspiration is the worship of the Supreme 
Being in spirit and in truth, feel in this 
connection is that his ndvococy of temple 
entry for tho “Harijans” indirectly confirms 
them in idolatry, which he himself perhaps does 
not practise, a9 he wrote in an article in 
Young India of October 12, 1921, "An idol 
docs not excite nny feeling of veneration in 
me” No doubt, he wrote m the same article, 
"/ A# not djsliphcve in idol worship, ’ and 
«I think idol worship is part of human nature” 
■\Vc can only humbly hope that Gandhiji’s 
followers will evolve 'Gandhian nature” 
instead of what he calls “human nature ” and 
then “an idol [will] not excite anv feeling of 

veneration m [tin mj” too , 

One reason why Itamaknshnn, Vivckannnda 
and Gindin have numerous followers is that 
the two former worshipped and supported 
the wor»l ip of idols, end the letter, though 
not positively enjoining idol worship, does 
not disbelieve in it As regards Ramal r.shna 
wo hove read m two books by two credible 
witnesses that he sometimes spoke against the 
worship of 11.0 goddess Kali Nevertheless 
we think it is correct to make the genera 


It has been a«9umed by the opponents of 
council entry that those who advocate it ar c 
job hunters, honours hunters, and are Uj 
favour of working the coming constitution, 
whatever its nature may be This is not 
universally true When tho leaders and some 
other members of the Congress Swarajv* 
party entered the councils, they did not go 
them in search of jobs and honours and m 
order to work the existing constitution 
Whenever necessary, they adopted 
obstructionist tactics m order to prevent 
injury to the cause of the country There 
may be many Congressmen now, and persons 
of other groups also, whose opinions aud 
policy are similar to those of the Congress 
Swarajy a party Xt cannot be said that the 
Swarajists did not succeed in doing some 
good work in the legislatures • 

The foreign bureaucracy have been 
strengthening their position through the 
legislatures Of course, even if the police 
and the executixe do not sometimes act 
within the four corners of the law, they can 
seldom bo brought to book. But, if for 
whatever they want to do, they can invoke 
the authority and sanctiou of some law, it is 
all the better for them During the 1 ist 
doren years of Ison Co operation, various laws 
of this description Imc been euactcd On 
some occasions at least, if Swarajist and 
other really Nationalist members bad been 
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returned to the councils ia fall force and 
were present during the debates, the} could 
have prevented the passage of some such laws 
But even if it avis impossible for them to 
succeed, and m future lUo if the opponents 
of anti-dcmocratic legislation succeed rarely 
or never at all, even then the attempt to 
prevent autocratic legislation ought to be 
made. It is something to be able to expose 
the real character of such legislation and to 
enter a protest 

Congressmen want to oppose autocracv on 
all fronts Why leave the Councils, entirelv 
to those who are subservient to the bureau 
cracy ? 

It cannot be 9aid that if some or even 
all the seats in council open to election were 
to be filled bv Congressmen, a sufficient num 
ber of Congress workers would not be left 
to do Congress work out-ide the councils in 
the country at large All workers do not 
poe css the same kind of talent, temperament 
and inclination There are workers who are 
particularly fit for Council work, others have 
special fitness for other kinds of work So, 
if some workers successfulh contest seats 
in councils, there will not be paucitv of 
workers for other kinds of activity 

Future of Secondary Educafton 
in Bengal 

Recently a conference has been held at 
Government Ilouse under the auspices of 
the Bengal Government to consider the prob 
lem of education in Bengal As the Govern 
meat of Bengal have been famous more for 
their anxiety to maintain law and order than 
for educational improvement and expansion, 
people would be naturally anxious to know 
the immediate and the final outcome of this 
conference The final outcome can be known 
in the indefinite future 

Before bri"flv mentioning and commenting 
on its immediate outcome, some peculiarities 
o' the personnel of the conference has to be 
noted Our information i- derived from 
Unrttalxj nr 1'otnkn of the 24th 

ovember last The Conference was attended 

' delegate*, representing the throe author- 
ities concerned in the problem of noiversitv, 
•'vondarv and primary education tn Bengal, 


namelv, tin Government of Bengal, the 
Unucrsitv of Cilcutta and the Univer ity 
of Dacca 1 ver) Government Department 
or i-cction of «uch department c ncerned was 
represented b\ its head, a id tin. Government 
Colleges represented were r«. presented bv 
their pnncipils, with the solo cvciption of 
the Presidency College which was ropre ented 
by a professor of that college, not bv iti 
pnncipil What was the r V'Dn for this 
exception ? Thi principal of this lolle^c l 
a high Cambridge wrangler and one f Indus 
verv few Smith s Pn/e men The prinupd 
of an Islamic c dlcgt wa there but mt 
the principal of the Sanskrit College The 
principals of two mi »innarv cot leg win h 
are aided were amon„ tli >s«. present N 
non missionan aided c ollcgo appears ti hav 
been represent d The principals of unaided 
colleges were con piouous bv their ab t nee 
the onlv unaided college repri ented was 
Vidvasagar College, which ua« rof re nteJ bv 
one of its profos ors Mr I L. BanerjL There 
ought also to have been some hcadm ist»r* of 
unatded high school whicli perhaps form 
the majontv of high school-. They w nt 
unrepre ented It will thus be seen that the 
Conference was not a fnllv repre rotative 
one and could not thcrctore, have all points 
of view placed betorc it 

The immediate outcome of tb« ronf rencr 
mav be now noted 

The fir t rc ol ltion adopted bv the cm 
fercnce runs as follows 
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bad financial position. It Y,an not possible for 
Government to make grants to -all these ecboolii. 
If thij^ could ruluee this number to a reasonable 
proportion, It would then be josnible for ^Govern- 
ment Jo tontider the i|ii(*tiqn of making grant* m 
reapeet of efficient., and well .managed school?. 
The Uou'tlc Mm inter asked if the Conference wire 
prepared to accept ns ^general - principle -that 
reduction of the number, of high schools was 
desirable. * ' 

I)r. .Ifnkin's ‘ scheme wbitfh ■ vraa placed before 
the Conference for discussion suggested that high 
schools would 1* syuated ooly in the ;uorc impor- 
tnnt centres nnd would lie so geographical!} 
distributed as to covcr'the whole province without 
overlapping. Hostel accommodation , would he 
necessary in practically all these schools in order 
to provide for the 'residence of scholars whose 
homes were not within casj reach of high school?. 
In all probability 100 schools, properly organize! 
and controlled, would ensure far more efficient 
education than ntas at present po«w We 
Some supported and some ^oppbscd the 
suggestion to reduce 1 the number of schools, 
some wanted 'redistribution, and some wanted 
a survey. Ultimately the following resolution 
was passed : — 

“This Cbrfereiico is of opinion that immediate 
Btcps be thken to mnke an educational survey of the. 
provfance with a view to seeing whether amalgam* 
tion, reduction, rcdi9tnbution or addition to the 
number of high schools is desirable, in oraer that 
the fullest .benefit .might be obtained from the 
availably resources: any such te-arrangemcui, that 
might be found desirable, should bfi so planned 
as t6 ' permit *of ' tho exterision’ of - educational 
facilities with the expansion ofilbc resource*. 


Now, for the first resolution. ■ 

Tli© report the diieussions at the 
conference Bhows that the word '^control^ was 
used man\* times' and by several 'speakers 
That reminded us of the horse in' Xsop's 
fablcS' who complained that he had had more 
than enough 'of that £orl of grooming , which 
consists of rubbing down and the like and so 
wanted mofe feeding. As regards school a 
and schoolbo\s, it is not that thev do not 
require control , but they require a sufficient 
snpply of good and' well-paid teachers, libraries 
book?, scientific apparatus, and a’ sufficiency 
of nourishing food for both teacher* * and 
pupils All this requires money, which is not 

forthcoming. - . „ , . « 

More of our hoys and girls require high 
school education, not Jess In any case the 
present number of boy s and girls must continue 
to receive high school , education ,* none iot 
tliosc Who are receiving it should )>« * 2SSj 
to remain idle it home or sent adrift. Better 
control or improvement should not be maius 


an excuse for reducing’ the number of high 
schools and pupils’ of high schools. If the 
present type of high schools is not good for 
all, let other types of schools be established— 
8ii ch for example as would impart technical 
education up to an equally high standard. ’ 

AVc arc afraid the setting up of a Secon- 
dary Education Board, distinct from the- 
University, would lead to the narrowing of 
the field of education. That Board would be 
under the thumb of the Education Depart- 
ment. From the speeches of the Education 
Minister and Mr. Jenkins, it is clear that 
Government wants a drastic reduction in the 
number of schools — reduction from 1200 to 
400 The Board is sure to frame rules sod 
standards, the observance of which would be 
necessary for recognition. And the rules and 
standards can be easily made 9uch as it would 
be difficult for most schools to observe and 
come np to. Hence, most schools oc at least 
a large number of schools may disappear. 

We nre of the opinion that the control 
and regulation of high school education 
should be in the hands of the University. 
Tho money which the Government ma\ spend 
for the piopo-ed Secondary Board should be 
given to the Universitv for appointing 
controlling and inspecting officers and office 
staff 

The resolution stipulates that the 
establishment of the Secondarv Education 
Board must not lead to the University's 
financial 1 j-s But finance is not c\ ery thing 
Government may' agree to give the University 
the net income it at present derives from 
examination fees and the sale of text-books 
But there is not and cannot be any stipuli' 
tion that the affiliated colleges are to receive 
as many' fresh students as they' do at present. 

It can be easily anticipated that the Secondary 
Education Board will manage to have a much 
smaller number of candidates for the 
matriculation examination, and to pass 
a much smaller percentage of them, than 
at present. That would moan narrowing 
down the field ' of education, closing 
tho portal r> of college and university 
education to large numbers of students, and 
starving the colleges — particularly the 
unaided ones. Woitld that be desirable * 

The Education Minister says that if the 
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number of high «<. hoots be reduced 
considerably, they cm all be gi\ en grants m 
aid. But the prospect of getting moaev 
should not blind the public to the fact that 
aided schools me3a full departmental control 
Even in free and independent countries 
having a national govern m nt independent 
schools are neee^arv and are maintained bv 
the public m order that edui ltion educational 
experimenting, educational development, and 
the growth of various tvpe~ of ehools mi? 
be unfettered 


For these and manv o f her rea on we are 
opposed to the establishment of a s >econdarv 
Education Board independent of the 
University Of course if the pmpo ed 
Board can be made a free frttn othcial 
control a» the Calcutta lniver,it\, if not 
freer, 5t would be mother roattir But 
that cannot be expected ^oroe Govern- 
ment officer, sav Mr Jenkin would be its 
head, and it would be practicallv an official 
board. 


Mr Tonkins has spoken of the need for 
hostel accommodation in practicallv in all 
the 400 school', which would be allowed 
to remain according to hi' scheme, m 
order to provide for the residence of 
scholars whose homes were not within ea«v 
reach of these schools. But a large number 
of poor boys are able to read in high school* 
only because they can attend them from 
their village homes or town homes. W ho 
will find monev for the board and lodging 
of these bovs in hostel* * Not unoften thei 
are ven intelligent student* 

Is for fi’ie Mirm jj> Sbr 

second resolution, whatever it mar «how, the 
public will never agree to a reduction in the 
total number of high *ehoul, which would 
mean a reduction u» the total number of 
pupils. Here and then a few school* mar 
be amalgamated and the location of « M-e 
schools mu be made more central hat tt 
there j* not to 1* a denial of clucation to 
large member,, of would be pupd 4 - the numbe- 
of high schools {whether nainh Wmrru 
now, or technical and roca’ieral] no . re- 
main at feast as Urp as R <” r „ ’* rfal , 

rwmiredi* that thev phon’d be lac-ws^i 
The proviso that their .* t > be expand of 


education with the expansion of resources 
mar- be mere ei ewa-h 

The t onferenfr threw out a proposal for teparal 
mg th» hi?h g ho>!s from their primary and 
middle clashes and adopted a resolution orcing the 
continuance of the sv«tetn prevailing at present. 

The proposal, if carried out, would mean 
more school biddings and more he id master, 
for more middle schools and more head- 
masters for more primarv schools, more 
clerks and libraries ho will find the 
monet * Thi, would be decentralization and 
disintegration with a vengeance Lovalti 
to and pride in particular institutions and 
eyint tie /-orp* mu~t not be allow ed time to 
grow up The official ideal — for India, of 
cour'e — is that boys and girl* are to read for 
a few i ears in a primary school, then for a 
few \ears in a middle *chool, then for a few 
rear* in a high school, all separate from one 
another, and when thev enter college, the* 
are to be in an intermediate college for two 
rears, m a serrate i~ x or r college for 
two year*, and last of all in a -separate po t 
graduate department for some leans * 
Wonderful ' * 

It i* Inckr that the conference has adopted 
the resolution that '“there ihotild lw* no ban 
on the high schools maintaining their pnmarx 
and middle clas«e* ” 

The l oofwrnee then di*cas«<d the q vest ion of th* 
xzr of mail i- all Con tod recommend*,! ifcat th^re 
should be no *£* limit. 

11 e arc glad the following ro*olu'iOn b-i* 
l»een adopted — 
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provincial autonomy would be an anomaly and a 
monomer might not come into operation witSuo 
any measurable distance of time 'i am not quite 
i certain why the federation of the States i* to be 
regarded ns so very essential I am afmid it may 
serve as a ballast again 1 Indian nationalism and 
the hesitation of the States to join the federation 
may be an excuse for putting off indefinitely the 
introduction of responsibility at the Centre. 


As md cated by the numerous restrictions 
reservations and so-called safe guards ’ India under 
the proposed constitution is not hkel\ to get a 
substantial measure of genuine self ^government. 
That the alien grip mil be further tightened 
,, rather than relaxed in certain essential mattery 
may be realized by a reference to the extensive 
powers and prerogatives proposed to be vested in 
the irresponsible b xecutive Ilea Is of the Provincial 
and federal Government® The constitution trill 
be practically at the merer of an Fxecntive Head 
who can bring about by his wide and loosely defined 
overriding powers a deadlock at anv time, if he 
be s6 inclined his nltimate responsll dity being not 
to the people of India but to the Unpsh I arha 
roent through the secretary of '•tale The 
Legislature will be absolutely powerless to make 
its ofcn will operative against. his wishes. I think 
there] is no pirallel tq,this anomalous state of 
things in the history of w.lf governing constitntious 

i ffj 

Rf. Hon . V. S. Sasfri on India s 


Pro spec fs ^ - -v. - ", 1 r n 

In the cohis& of his reply to an nddroes of 
welcome presented tb bun by the Chittor nnd 
rnttumangnli'in municipalities ^ thft Right 
Honourable V. S ^Sryuv osa Sa-tri sud 

“Yon aUAnow’> w tjW} 1 resent * ewer" moot >" 
Great ltrltafrt try^tf <o *Wk the of 

jhmocncy irl this efmmry bv putting »V Jhc 
r> pohti oil dwyret tm rhothUads of clas^ that ; arc 
LiW 16 thanseHraiiriv ^.r.caitlwk ambitious 
and ideas of government ifhat is I ^ ^* | 

otGrfal Tnfnn have now struck ^ 

J allmdcHtalh- lb« 

,■ tilled and pcdrcrtW 
'It mg given n great I » 

, as- wed there interest kmbcibr ,u 

, .hU fix* intfnuity which the experience ot^an 
' iTnjH'UaU tin (iovrmre fit has given to the pool le Ut 
1 ntatn * 1 * 


„ M. P «n Subhas Chandra Dorr 
A cert .in Sir Walter Smile, tW„t M C 
r BHrkbnrti, urged in the lintiJ.Hon.ee 
„ the nth* r liij that a. Mr S.iM,-, 
?„*. Ben. am. Rinlt. ot “a.-le>.l I •» J 
„ tl |e rondiirt’ iliirinp the pened "f hi> 
leaae from detention lie ..heel d t e 

-^SonttrCe'^ar."... **• 


even according to the ordinance laws of India 
m3 Bengal But as he was arrested and 
detained for *in indefinite period without 
charge and trial, the M P, cannot be blamed 
for ashing for the re arrest of such a person 
This M P's demand shows that British 
imperialists want that Indians even when thev 
are m free countries must helm e like slaves. 
The Secretan of State’s reply to the demand 
W3s, “The Got ernment retained complete 
freedom of action ” What addition to our 
knowledge ' 

But Air Bose is not \ et contemplating 
return to India 


Viceroy and Secretary of State 
on Dominion Status 

No intelligent and ungiilliblc Indian 
attaches in\ importance it present to any 
British statesman a promise, pledge, or 
“declaration of intention’ relating to India, 
or am assurance given b\ him But Je«t the 
following words used bv the present Viceroy 
in n recent speech of bis should bo taken at 
their face xalue bv any Indian, British 
imperialists have taken care to prevent such 
gullibilitv on the part of Indians 

The policy of tin Government was to j>u«h 
on the Reforms us far as they couU go no 
as to help Inlia townnl« Responsible Govern- 
ment, Home rule or Dominion '•tattia, IK 
was not nfrud of anv of tho-e expressions 
lie wanted to push India on to an «b*oluteh 
equal position with other Dominions unhr the 
1 rown I ho other part of thi policv was to 
insist upon obedience to the law of the 
land 

In the House of Commons Inst month, 
Referring to Mr Churchill s criticism of 
the recent speech of the ^ icornv in which lie 
referred to Dominion Mnlu® Mr ^amne] IJoare 
pointed out the \ iceroy s wor fs <fi I not go 
tieyond what many olhere ha 1 nlrea h «u i 
He eail tl at they tbl not treat Dominion 
Ktntit? as th ni xt step or the next 1 ut one 

an 1 Hi 1 not bring Dominion '•talus 

rtrarer than fit present, but stated the 

obvious triith that unless the state of 
'•-ulxirdinntion wn« to continue permanently 
on 1 to l»e maintained if neei'ssary by force 
full n*pon*ible government mil nil that if 
involved wns the ultimate objertm Tfrr* 

/ y ,* tf iai > h » frr*ljnifit f * If ix xttfyrrf it 
Mil rr*ry Inrli ti turn Ur I, unit h 
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r/ ich the Got eminent f ere i> spare l logo 
T! <• TH pe Paper male lie Gm eminent s 
inte t ho is jierfeelfg clear a 

Sir Samuel Hoare s honeatv shines oat m the 
sentences which we have italicized abov e 
Perhaps he wants it to be understood that the 
Viceroy's words were diplomatic, though in 
India it was thought thai Hr* Excellency 
wanted people to understand that his object 
was to assure Indians that Goa crnment were 
working for India's attainment of Dominion 
Status at as early a date as practicable 

Secretary of State's Three Facts 

The following passage occurs in Sir 
Samuel Hoare s speech at the dinner given in 
his honoitf b) Sir Akbar Hvdan 


but true in the sense that thcj were to bo 
used to counteract the mil lence of the Indian 
intelligentsia and to prevent the advent of 
democracy as observed by Mr V S Sastri 
in the words from his speech quoted in a 
previous note * 

Murder of King Nadir Shah 

It would be of no practical use lo discuss 
whether if ex King Vmnnullah khan of 
Afghanistan had been allowed or able to rule 
his countrv foi the natuial term of his life 
it would have been for the good of his people 
V bloodv rebellion foiced him into exile 


Three facts hn 1 emerjred from the d -cus 
sions in the la«t few jears apart from any 
con B titutonal results hr tly better relit ons 
ha 1 been establ hed between the Secretary 
of State an 1 his In Inn fr end® t *econ lly 
it bad been recognized that Whitehall was no 
longer an enemy of In la. Thirllv the 
Br tish public was realizing more fully the 
great part which the Pr nces m ght play in 
the futi re Government of India. 

The Secretan of States Indian fnonds 
wore chosen bv him and the Government of 
India It is no wonder that * better relations 
had been established between them It 
means verv little, for the relations between 
hun and the Government on the one hand 
and tie \ast Hindu population, the vast 
female population and the groat Sikh com 
munitv are much bitterer than ev or beforr 
His second fact if it be a fact, shows that 
accwdimg in him Wlutrhall it a hitherto an 
eneinij of In ha and has reccntlv 
ceased to he such But the real fact l that 
\\ hitchall is not even now recogntred as 
fnendh to India. At the third Bound Table 
confercm.0 Sir Tej Bahadur Sspni to whom 
Sir Samuel Hoare paid a glowing tribute, 
said that never during lus tlnrtv rears’ ex 
penencc as a public man had he known «o 
much bitterness, so much hostile feeling 
in India i homes toward Britain as he had 
witnessed dinng recent times \nd the 
position ha worsened since th»n 

The third fact is true, not in the rense 
in which Indians tr raid tush it to 1 < true 
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A mere pr» tender ► accorded him Ife was 
dethroned b\ Nadir Khan who though 
related to the ev roval familt was not a 
natural or legd heir It was hoped, however, 
that a« he had succeeded in re-eetablisl mg 
order in the countrv his reign wojld 
continue and would result in prr < pen tv an I 
progress for his unbjcct*. Bnt lie h»s^Jv**n 



